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The Translator, liaving accomplished his verj iii" 
teresting, though laborious, task of rendering into 
English the manuscripts of Q-eneral Ferrier, is anxious 
to avail himself of this opportunity to congratulate that 
officer on having added these instructive volumes 
to ■ the Eastern literatui-e of this country. They can 
be more thoroughly appreciated here than in B" ranee ; 
and that they must prove of real value in England is 
evident when we consider how great are the interests 
invoh’'ed in the development — commercial, social, and 
religions— of that vast continent which Providence 
has permitted to falh under our rule. 

As an old soldier also, the Translator wishes to mark 
his sense of tlie frank and generous manner in wliicli 
Greneral B'eri'ier has s]:)oken of the arduous services of 
the Anglo-Indian army in Afghanistan ; more especially 
as at the period at which he gave expression to ilioso 
sentiments — 1845 — the entente hetween his own nation 
and England was by no means so cordial as ]i;i])pii\ 
it is now. The Author’s criticisms, when inda \ out- 
able, are generally well-founded ; and tliovigli, no 
doubt, inaccuracies are to be met with iu some por- 
tions of the ‘ History of the Afghans/ it is evident 
that tliey proceed from defective infoiTiiation, a,nd 
not from any ignoble desire to write dispaiagingly 
of the British Empire or our gallant soldiers. As 
to his comments on the Indian policy of tliis country, 
or the manner in which that polic;^ has been cai'ricd 
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the greater number of them,, feel at all surprised 
at tljeir severity; indeed, he considers that we ought 
to accept these comments with gratitude, inasmuch 
as they present to us a more unprejudiced view of the 
subject than we have yet seen. 

At a, very early period French travellers greatly 
distinguished themselves in the Bast, and the names of 
Tavernier, Bernier, and Thevenot justify the assertion ; 
hut the travels of General Ferrier are e ven of a more 
interesting character than those of these pioneers 
in Asiatic adventure ; moreover, his sufferings were 
great while wending his weary way over the deserts 
of Central Asia, in some districts where European foot 
had never before left its imprint on the burning sands. 
The cruelty and hardships he then endured entitle him 
to the commiseration of cAmry feeling mind, and the 
industry and perse A"erance that enabled him to collect 
and to preserve the materials for his History ■ and 
TraA^els, under circumstances so adverse, are worthy 
of all admiration. 

Important also are the opinions of oneAvho is capable 
of giving us much sound advice, and critically examin- 
ing the ctaiclnct of Great Britain, in connection witli 
the countries which join her Indian frontiers on the 
north and north-west. Our information regarding 
these countries, their inhabitants, and their policy, 
has hitherto come almost exelusAely from officers or 
civilians in the East India Company’s service ; it is 
profitable to see the same subjects treated by a 
foreignei’ and from another point of view, for reasons 
which must he apparent to many. 

General Ferrier has pointed out, in his chapter on 
the invasion of India, in f CaraAWi Journeys/ the 
irroliahility of the Sepoys joining the Russian army, 
and the princes and rajahs throwdng off their alle- 
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giaiice ; o|)inions wliieli, no doubt, elicited expressions 
of indignation from many of his readers, especially 
those who were the servants of the East India Com- 
pany — hut how fearfully has his estimate of native 
fidelity been justified since the |)Eblication of that 
volume! 

The reader will do well to consult the highly 
interesting notes and appendices of Sir IT. Rawlinson, 
Sir John Login, and Mr. Danby Seymour, in Caravan 
Journeys,’ as they elucidate many points in the History 
of the Afghans. 

The style of the author is rather severe, and there 
are se veral portions of the present woih in which there 
was an opening for ■ much touching writing and for 
appeals to the highest and best feelings of our nature ; 
even a few words only here and there would have 
considerably increased the interest of the subject, but 
tlie translator did not consider himself at liberty to 
do otherwise than adhere strictly to the text. When 
there was a duplication of thought, or want of arra,nge“ 
ment, he has endeavoured to remedy these defects ; 
hilt otherwise the reader is in possession of General 
Terrier’s work in its integrity. 

William Jesse. 


Mai&onette, Ingatestone, March 27, 1858. 
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Ojiiuiou uf Afghan autliors — Afghans mentioned by Tamerlane in his Insti- 
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The origin of the Afghans, which is involved in obscurity, has 
given rise to a variety of opinions, and it is not easy to adopt 
any one in particular. Some pretend that they are descended from 
the soldiers of Alexander the Great, whom he left in these countries 
after he had conquered them ; and from some Greet colonists who, 
nndor the kings that succeeded that emperor, subsequently joined 
these descenda,uts of his victorious legions. Others affirm that the 
Copts of Egypt, the Chaldaeans, and even the Armenians, were 
their ancestors; but the majority of Eastern writers consider them 
to ].)e the descendants of one of the ten tribes of Israel—aiul this 
is the opinion of the Afghans , themselves. Finally, a few authors 
assure us tliat this nation is not of Jewish origin, hut that those, 
wlio inti’uduced the Mahometan religion amongst them were con- 
Tcried Jew.s. 

The following is taken from the work of that celebrated orien- 
talist, M. Ptufiiii : “The Afghans,” he says, “had their origin 
froivi tlie Albanians of Asia, who, in consequence of tlunr nunierous 
revolts, were transported from one extremity of Persia to the otheu*, 
and driven into Khorassan ; they were a very warlike jieojilc, 
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known under the name of Aglivan or Avghan^ and made them- 
selves famous in the history of Persia. Their Albanian origin is 
evident by the imiue itself, for agvan is the Greek word HA'y\B.'’ 

This opinion, which has been contradicted by several authors, 
merits nevertheless some attention, because it is in accordance witln 
the custom which the Persian monarchs are supposed to have fol- 
lowed, viiJ. that of removing from the. shores of the IMediterraneaii 
or the Black Sea any population that gave them the least uneasi- 
ness or apprehension ; also that of bestowing upon the Greeks, a 
considerable niunher of whom were at all times in the Persian 
armies, a certain portion of territory, where they were allowed to 
establish themselves, as a reward for their services. Tlic hktorians 
of Alexander have made us acquainted with one of these colonics, 
and we learn from them that, when that monarch advanced into 
Bactria in pursuit of Bessus, he destroyed the town of the Brauccs, 
the inhabitants of which, descended from Alilesian Greeks, lie put 
to death, as a punishment for a crime committed by their ancestors 
— a most cruel and unjust act. 

The opinion of M. Ruffin is in opposition to that of another 
oriental scholar, M. Eugene Bore, who, in his Letters on the East, 
thus explains himself on the subject of these Albanians : — 

“ The Aghovans,” he remarks, “wmre an ancient and distinct 
people, first brought to o\.ir notice by Pompey at tlie time of his 
expetlition into the Caucasus. The Greeks and Latins, by an inac- 
curate transcription of their name, called them Albanians ; they 
inhabited the high mountains and the valleys bordering on the 
Caspian Sea, which now form the provinces of Daghestan and 
Shirvan, Tiie Armenians were never able to subjugate this brave 
people, wdio were governed by feudal laws similar to those which 
existed in Europe during the middle ages ; they were Christians 
before they adopted the faith of Mahomet, and it is known that 
they preserved their liberty up to the period of tlie arrival of 
Bouzaii, general of the Sultan Seljookide Malek Shah. The lan- 
guage of this nation differed entirely from that of the ArmeiiianR. 
..... In short, w'e may say that the people mentinnod by the 
Greek authors uiuler the denomination of Alhaiiian.s camiof, on 
account of their peculiar language, he considorml as of Chaldman 
origin — an opinion which is in direct contradiction to that of tlu'ir 
historian, Moses Galganderasti, wffio lived about the ninth century 
of the Christian era, and who, with Afoses of Chorenus, affiiins 
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that thf-y are desceiided fi’om Sisag, of the Ariiieniaii race. ^Ve 
hope to clear mp this point aftei* having collected from the iiiumi- 
taiiioiis district in which these pretended sons of the Aghovans 
lived, the remains of the language they spcalc. It is with h^ss 
reason still that some of the learned, led astray hy a similarity of 
words, have confounded the Aghovans with the Afglians, feudal 
tribes dispersed over the south of Persia, and who, more than any 
other, recall to our minds the ancient Parthiaiis. The language 
of the Afghans is analogous to that of the ]>ninitivc l^ersian, and, 
in the opinion of Sir William Jones, they are neither of Jewish 
nor Chaldman extraction. Tlic supposition that they were identified 
with the Aghovans, once formed, has led to the conclusion that 
they were the descendants of Jews, because the province of Kir, to 
which the Assyrians transported the captive tribes of Israel, ap- 
peared to commentators to be tlie country watered by the Koiir, 
the Cyrus of the Greeks.” 

Some persons have with reason affiianed that Tamerlane, exas- 
perated at tlie depredations committed hy the people inhabiting 
Mazanderan, south of the Casjiian, transported the whole of them 
into the inoiintaiiis situated between India and Persia. But they 
eiTed in supposing that from this population are descended the 
Afglians of our own day, for the posterity of the unfortunate people . 
who were removed to these mouiitauis by the Tartar conqueror form 
at the present time a small tribe of E'imaks, known under the appel- 
lation of Firooz Kohis, after the city of that name (situated about 
sixty-three miles from Teheran), where they w’ere defeated and taken 
captive by Tamerlane : this tribe now inhabit the country between 
Herat and Meimana. Besides, the Tartar warrior and legislator 
mentions the Afghans, in his Institutes, as a nation wdiich had for 
many years inhabited the Suleiman mountains, and was much 
given to pillage. 

The Afghan authors wlio admit the Jewish origin of their nation 
thus account for the removal of their ancestors to (Jentral Asia ; 
some declare that Afghana, who gave his name to the Afghans, 
was lineally descended from Abraham and Ilagar by Ishrnael : 
others afSrai that he was the grandson of Saul ; and all tliirik tliat 
Bak]>t ul Nasser’’^ must have sent some Jewish prisoners into the 
moimtains of Gour. These prisoners would soon hare considerably 
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iiiereased; and tliougii tar from their iiibther-couiitry, ■without douht 
they would have preserved their faith, which was kept alive by 
the })erioLricul reception of letters fi’oni their coiuitrynjen who, more 
fortunate than themselves, had returned to the Holy Ijund. hfaiters 
remained in this state until Mahomet announced liiuiself as the 
inesseno-er of God. A Jew, hy name Khaled, whom he converted, 
wrote at this time to his brethren in G our to give notice of this 
happy event, and induce them to embrace the new faith ; l>ut they, 
belure adojjthig Islam ism, sent several of their chiefs to the Prophet 
Amongst these 'was Keis, who pretended to he descended in a, 
direct line from Saul through forty-seven generations, and Alwaham 
through sixty-five. Mahomet loaded him and his companions with 
favours, and gave him the title of Malek Abd-ul-resliid, a rank 
to wliich he w'as entitled as the descendant of the Jewish king, 
The.sc Afghan amhassadors, iiow^ Mussulmans, accompanied Ma- 
homet in several of his w'ars, and distinguished themselves hy many 
remarkable deeds of valour; nevertheless, with the sanction of the 
Prophet, and after having received his benediction, they returned 
to their own homes, accompanied by a few Arabs, and with tlieir 
assistance succeeded, in the space of forty ycaivs, in completely con- 
verting their countrymen to Islamisin. 

■ Some authors affirm that Afghana was the son of Khaled ; others 
. say he w^as contemporary with. Solomon, and assert that he was one 
of the principal officers of that monarch. 

These different versions, winch do not rest upon any sufficient 
proof, are very difficult to admit; the Afghan.^, however, think 
that they have evidence of their Jewish origin in the following tra- 
dition. "When Nadir Shah, marching to the conquest of India, 
arrived at Pi'sliawur, the chiefs of the tribe of the Yoosoofzyes jire- 
sented him with a Bible written in Hcbi'ew, and several articles 
that had been used in their ancient worship which they bad pre- 
served ; these aillcles were at oriec recognised by the Jews wfm 
Mowed the camp. This fact, supposing it to he one, if atfording 
evidence suffit.'lently convincing: to some persons, can only he con- 
.sidered as autlioilty with re.spect to the Yoosootzye.s ; but it does 
not lifUiw, tlun'cfore, that other Afghan tribes are branches from 
tlie same stem ; on tlie contrary, everything leads to the coiK-lusiou 
that, altliULigh they all speak a common language, the Pushtoo, 
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'i]i<3 tri’bes are uot all of tlie same origitij — they are difetiiigiiislicd hy 
iuarkcd cliavacteristics, moral as well as physical. The Afghans 
of Kabul consider theinselyes as Indian Afghans, whereas tiios(3 
of Herat say they are Khorassani Afghans ; one tribe repudiates 
another, and denies its Afghan origin, and there is not the least 
sympatliy between them. We may believe that, being enemies 
in bygone ages, their union, such as it was, progressed only by 
degrees, with a view of delivering themselves from slavery, and 
rc]>ulsing the common enemy. The names of Patan, Bohilla, 
Afghan, which seiwe at the present time to designate the Afghan 
nation, are really those of so many distinct races now=' confounded 
in one. If we could admit, as they do, their Jewish origin, we 
must also suppose that they would, on the spot to which they w'cre 
transferred, have developed all the characteristics of an enslaved 
people, humble and degenerate ; but such is not the case, for we 
find the Afghans from the very first, that is to say from the reign 
of Sebek-Taghee, courageous, and animated by a love of inde- 
pendence — alwa,TS warlike and energetic, retiring to their moun- 
tain fastnesses to escape from tyranny, and leaving them whenever 
the smallest hope presented itself of seizing lands which they con- 
sidered they had aiiy right to— it is only a primitive race who 
could have remained so strongly attached to the soil. 

No one has thought of the aboriginal people, nevertheless they • 
must not be lost sight of^ for, according to Quintus Curtius and 
Arrian, the Arians, Arrachosians, and others, were both numerous 
and brave. The conquests of Alexander did not lead to their exter- 
mination ; and it is very natural to suppose that their ra(.‘c has 
descended to the present day through intermarriages, though in .small 
proportions, vvitli the Greeks wdio remained amongst them, and after- 
wards with the Tartar and Persian conquerors who invaded them. 
However, under all circumstances, there is little aiTinity hotween 
tliem and these two nations ; it is not thus with the Beloochees, with 
wliom they liave many points of resemblance, moral as well a.s 
physical. In spite of the foreign domination which has weighed 
upon the Afghams for so many generations, we ought to believe 
them when they state that their race has never mixed with any 
other, ibr in our day they make no alliances except amongst 
tIi cm. -•■elves ; and the Afghan -who should give his daug'htcr in mar- 
riage to a f;tr;;ing’or vrould dishonour himself; this, howe^^er, is a 
rein.’irk which in a strict sense applies only to those triljes that 
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hiiuilsu Afuiuiiiir-tiin properly so called, for those dissoinlnaled 
rlirosidi TiiiVui ronnoet themselves without distiiictioii with all 
Nhil.t er.Oilaii iiatioas. 

Tl e ratiies nf li«dia have known the Afghans for centmaes under 
the rjaine of Patans and liohillas,* a designation which they no’.v 
uir-hy to tlieui ; they also call them Pushtoonecs, from the language 
tiiey -tiil speak ; and it is not till the reign of the Sultan Abou- 
seiih {.if the race of Ghengis Khan, that certain Eastern writers 
s|v-c.i: ff titem umler the name of Afghan, which is only the plural 
of tile Am.!, wtjid Jhfhan. f This was apjilied to them hocau.so 
tlr.-y ^Tc•l■e iilv.ays in a disunited state amongst themselves, and 
conriiiuaily ;!(ldi'essin.**' their complaints, to the sovereigns on whom 
tiny ivciv deptmdent : nevertheless the name was but little used 
till the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, who, tired with their iit- 
ce.^sjint lanientation.s, ordered them henceforward to be called by 
tiiat desig-nation only. 

Tiicre are almo.st as many classifications of the Afghan tribes 
as there are Eastern authors who have vn'itten on the subject ; not 
only are they not agreed, but they have called each other very hard 
names to prove their accuracy. Being incompetent to decide 
which is riglit, we shall adopt the opinion of Abdullah Khan of 
Herat as the one most deserving of credit, and we will precede it 
by giving his new of the manner in which the Afghans were 
bronglit to Afghanistan. The following is a translation of his 
inauuserlpt i — 

The word Aj]ihan is derived from the Arab, that of aou^han 
from tiic Persian, and hotb one and the other are used in Hebrew. 

“Alnkh d’halut (Saul) king of tlie Jeivs had twm sons, Afghan 
and Djalut — tlie first was thf.'i hither of the Afghan nation and gave 
his ii!uai‘ to it. After the reigns of David and Solomon, who siic- 
CvM’ilcit Niul, anarchy dhldcd the Jewidi tribe.s, and this continued 
io the pcvi(;{l at whicii Bouktun Nasr J took Jerusalem, massacred 
TO.Onu Jews, aud after destroying that city led the surviving 
inL-ibiunits captives to Babylon. Subsequently to this disaster the 
Afghan tribt!, struck with terror, fled "from Jmlea and settled in 
Airabia ; they remained some eonsklerublo time, but as pas- 
Tura-jc and uater were scarce, and both man and beast suffered 
•nvtivme jirivntism, some of the tribe determined to emigrate to 

Z’-y hi siynillcs tiii'iiintairi, 

fMid /.'iZign r»!i iiihahitaut of mountaiiiis. 


t Noise, tumult,. 

I Ncbiiehaduezzar. 
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Ilindostan. The branch of . the , Abdaleos contmued to reside hi 
AraViia, and during the caliphat of Ahoo Bckr their chieis allied 
thenisc'lvos to a powerful sheikh, by name Khaled ibn Velid, of the 
tribe of Korech. The position and condition of the Abdalees was 
sensibly ameliorated in consequence of the assistance which they 
oldaincjd from Khaled, but at the period when the Arabs sidiju- 
gated Persia the Abdalees left Arabia and settled in this new con- 
([iu}st, establishing themselves in the provinces of Pars and Kerman, 
and here they remained until Ghengis Khan invaded those districts. 
The tyrannical proceedings of this conqueror weighed with such 
terrible effect on the pejiulation, that the Abdalees quitted Persia 
and, ])assing by the Mekrane, Scinde, and Mooltan, arrived in 
India : but the results of this new migration were not more for- 
tunate, for they were scarcely settled here when their neighbours 
made war upon, and forced them to leave the plains and inhabit 
the rugg’ed mountains of Suleiman, considered as the cradle of 
the tribe, and called by them Kooh-Khasseh.^ The whole Afghan 
nation was bi-ought together by the arrival of the Abdalees in 
the Suleiman mountains, and then consisted of t^ren^y-•fou^ tribes, 
of whicli, as it has been already observed, Afghan, the son of 
Saul, was the father : this prince had three sons, named Tsera- 
Bcnd, Argoiitch, and Kerlen, and each of them was the father of 


eight sons, who 

gave their names to the twenty-four tribes. 

“ The following is the nuumer 

ill wliicli they are 

classed : — 

“ Sons of Tsei-a-Bfiirt. 

Kamos oV tbo Tribes. 

Sons of Argontcli. 

Kames of the Tribes. 

Abdal 

. . Abdalees. 

Ghildj .. .. 

Ghildjzyes, 

Yoosoof . . . . 

, . Yoosoofzyes. 

Kairker .. .. 

. Kaukerees. 

Baboor . . .... 

. . Eaboorecs. 

Djumourian .. 

. Bjumouriauees. 

Wezir .. 

. . Wezirees. 

Storian . , . . 

. Storianees. 

Lohooau .. 

. . Lohooanecs. 

Pen 

. Penee.s. 

Beritch .. .. 

.. Beritchees. 

Eass 

. Kassees. 

Khooguiau 

.. Kliooguianees. 

Takan . . . . 

Takanccs. 

Chiran , . .... 

.. Chiraucos. 

Eassar .. .. 

. Js'a.sKaree.s. 

“ Sods of Kerlen. 

Kamos of tlie Tribes, 

Sons of Km'lon, 

Names of the Tribes. 

Ehattak . . , . 

Khattiikees. 

Zaz .. .. .. . 

. Zazees. 

Soor .. .. .. 

.. Soorees. 

Bab .. .. .. . 

, Babecs. 

A freed 

. . Afreedees. 

Bengueoh 

, Beuguechees. 

Tour 

.. Tooree.s. 

Lendeh-poor . . . 

. Loudeh-poorcu.'i. 


^ Aciei'i autltlie suiTonncling country as an Afghan aiitlior has stated ? Ido 
is at the pi’esent time inhabited by an not think we should: a similarity of 

Ara'o tribe, >vhich, as well as the prin- name and the alliance of the Aighan 

cip;d Atghiin tribe, is knovra by the Abdalees -with, the Arab tribe of Korech 

nemo, of A.bdalce. Arc we to conclude are not sufficient proofs in the affimia- 

that they Imvc! one and the same origin, tiTe.--^id.’m(.vv 



•' areater Dumber of these tribes M'ere scattered over India : but 

tluav. iiislv.-id of hierea43L% they so diiiiinislied that scarcely a trace 
of iUi\ of them is to 1)e found iii these days. Tlie only exceptaai 
to tisL iv-marb is the tribe of Yoosoofzj'CS settled in Cashnieer. 
Nailir Siudn, desirous of ascertaining their numbers, issued a de- 
cree that each family should bring a spear to his camp, and when 
these u'ei-e counted they were found to amount to 600,000 ; at 
the pre.'-ent time there maild not be half that number. This tribe 
has for more tiian thirty yeiU’S been under the dominion of the 
Sikhs. AfYtsaiiistnn, properly so called, is inhabited almost exclu™ 
sivf'Iy by ddalrdees and Ghihljzyos, and of these we shall speak 
2 imre especially. The first, althougli inhabiting every part of 
Afahaiiistau, arc principally resident in Herat; and Kandaliar ; 
th.e Giuldjzyes are established in the last-mentioned principality 
and Kabul ; the Kaukuaees near the Bolan Pass ; the Baboorees, 
Nassarocs. Lohooanecs, and Babees, in Kandahar and Scinde, whore 
they are profitably oc.cujhed in commercial pursuits ; the Beritchees 
are in the neighbourhood of Pisheen ; the Chiranees and the M oh- 
mimd.s to the north-east of Kabul ; tlie Bcngiiechecs (Shiahs) between 
the last-mentioned town and the country of the Ilazavabs, — these 
are dhided into four branches, the Bcde-kheelce, Chalooiianee, 
Bjajee, and Bertedjee ; finally, the Chiranees are to he found every- 
where, though in small numbers : the remamiiig tribes are in India, 
or Iiavc become extinct. 

‘‘ Having only to consider Afghanistan Proper, I will now give 
more detailed information respecting the Ahdalees and the 
Giiildjzyes, which form the Inilk of the population of this country ; 
arui as tlie oflshoots in wliich they are subdivide<l are tolerably 
numerous, it will he useful to give here a tabular statement, which 
I have endeavoured to render as accurate a.s pjo.ssible. 

Tht' pov\erful f rlbc of the Ahdalees is known at the present 
thuo imdrv the tsame of Douranoe, which was given to them by 
Ahmed Simh Sud<Iozvc on the occasion of his ascending the throne 
in 1717. Y’lu'u Nadir Shall ordered a censas to he made of the 
Alidaiec tribe, there were 195, (lOO families, and friau these Ik^ 
yalK'd 12,000 ex(‘elleut cavalry ; luit the Abdtilees have decreased 
in mnnher since Na<lir\s time. 

Abdal, the sou of Tsera-Bend, the founder of this tribe, had only 
-oe sim, namturreryh, who had two sous, Zirok and Pindjpa'; 
fi'niu tlie first orighiated three tribe.s, and from the serond fife. ' 
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Tlie tribes that descended from Zirek arej— - 

“1st. Kootelzye, more, generally known under tlie name of 
Popolzye, divided into five branches, namely, — 1st, the Husrenzalee 
2nd, Bjidoozye ; ord, Kalender 2 ;ye ; 4-th, Ayoobzye ; nth, SiKhlozye. 
I’hc legitimate sovereigns Avho Imve reigned over the Afghans 
during the 17th and 18th centuries were of the branch of the 
Suddozyos. The tribe of the Koofelzj^es numbered 20,000 
families. 

“2nd. Barnkyze. This was in very ancient times one of the 
most distinguished oifshoots of the Ahdalees; it is divided into six 
branches — 1st, the Mohaniedzyc ; 2nd, Kharzye ; 3rd, Sefretzye : 
4th, Ingiiizyc : bth, Gurjizye; 6th, Etchekzye. The actual 
sovereigns of Kandahar and Kabul are of the branch of hlo- 
liamedzye. The Barukzyes numbered 40,000 families. 

3rd. Alikiouzye, which is divided into three branches — -Ist, the 
Djaloozye, to wiiieh belonged tiie chiefs of the Alikiouzye tribe j 
2nd, hlelazye ; 3rd, Serkanee. Yar Mohamed Khan, of Herat, Is 
of this tribe and the Djaloozye branch. The Alikiouzyes number 
20,000 families. 

“ The tribes descended from Find j pa are — 

“ ist. Isakzye, numbering 10,000 families and divided into four 
branches, viz., 1st, Ahmedzye ; 2nd, Avazye ; 3rd, Merdinzye ; 
4th, Biroozye. 

“ 2nd. Alizye, numbering 10,000 families and divided into three 
branches— 1st, Hassiinzalee, to which the chiefs of the Alizye tribe 
belong ; 2iid, Alekzye ; 3rd, Guerazye. 

“ Srd. Noorzye, numbering .30,000 families and divided into three 
branches — 1st, Tchalakzye ; 2nd, Bahaderzye ; Srd, Derzakee. 

“ 4tli. Khaouganee, numbering 6000 families and divided into 
two branches — 1st, Khaouganee Kelan ; 2nd, Khaouganee Kitehik. 

“5th. Makooliee, numbering 10,000 families and divided into 
three ])ranchcs — 1st, Bedelzye ; 2nd, Firoozye ; ord, .Sebzalee. 

“ The tribe of the Ghildjzye.s, from which sprung Mir AVeis, Mir 
M'iihmood his son, and Mir Echreff bis neplkwv, had Ghildj, the 
son of Argouteh, for its founder. Ghildj had two sons, Ibrahim 
and Thooran, from whom sprung the six tribes that follow', viz., 
Ist, Suleiman-Kheilee ; 2nd, Outekee ; 3rd, Tookliec — from this 
eaniG the branch of the Loods, which gave India its sovereigns ; 
4th, Khaleelee; 5th, Toorkee ; 6th, Euderee. The three first 
descended from Ibrahim, and the three last from Thooran. 





A or tlse Tjhibk of the Abdalkt^r. 


: Branches. 


Zirek 


■■•Ab-ka' 


. ....d 

Teryu 


j . Alikioiizye . 


! Phuljpti 


I / tSuddojH’e. 

I I Hussenadae. ; 
j j Ikidooaye, 
i I Kalendei'zye, 

! I Aj'oui^zye, 

f Stohamodaye. 

I KliiU'zye. 

I Sefreteye.' 

] Inisimye. 

Guijizye. 

{, Etcbekzye, 

I Dj’nloozve, 

'j Melazye. 

( Sei’kauee. 
j' Aliiiiedzye. 

[. j Avazjo. ' 

! 1 Illerdiiizvo. 

{ Bironzye. 

! j Hosfiaazidoe, 
i { Alfkzya 


Ghildj 


i 

Tribe of the GniLDjiiYB. 
[ I Ibrahim.. 

” ii 

I j Tliooran 


( Dei'zakee. 

I Kliaouganoe Kelan. 
Khaouganee Kitehifc. 

j itodeiisyo. 

Firoozye. 

Sebzalee, 


( SRleiman-EheiJee. 
j Outekee. 

I Tookhea. 

I Kbideelee. 
j Tonrkee. 

( Eiideruo.’^ 


"hu'l, Jar tl, af „f ““ '? '"’A''- ™'d 

pniiiitivd trihe are callc] tumeT/V ^ f of this 

lao lir-r IVni-Band A ° ^ “f ' '‘''^endod from 

Ab,l«!eo.,,|„.Gldldj.ve;.thrK^^ Kork,„_„. tI,o 

k.o* v.-l,i,.|, from tl J jJ f '»««. = 

liio..,. Gw tl.(. -li, , ^ 1 r ^ tribes; aiid the s„b. 

..ver the others, LVal-t^ry 

’ the power they l.ave 
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o!;erei;;ed, and contimio to exercise, in Afghanistan at the present 
(hiy, have arrogated to themselves a certain kind of suprennaey 
over tli«’ other tribes, and consider themselves of an origin more 
noble than theirs ; they even refuse to acknowledge their right to 
the title of xVfghan. It is more especially the Ahdalee tribe that 
has put foiih, and in the most positive manner, this pretension, 
Not only do they refuse the title of Afghans — and this even to the 
Cjhikljzycs — but also there is a schism on the subject amongst 
tlieijiselves, and the Zireks affirm that they are of a more noble 
extraction than the Pindjpas. This scornful assinnptioii has often 
given rise to sanguinary conflicts between them, and is based upon 
the fact that the mother of Aljdal was a legitimate wife, wliercas 
the mother of Ghildj was a concubine, which is, they say, proved by 
the name which was given him, for Ghildj in Pushtoo signifies 
bastard. 

On the other hand, the tribes of hlakoohee and Khaouganee, 
though of Afghan Wigin, w'ere not at the outset of the Abdalee 
tribe, but, by reason of the perfect friendship wdiich ahvays existed 
between them, the Ahdalees adopted them and classed them 
amongst the Pindjpas, and they have ever since been considered 
as belonging to that family. Aftc-r the death of Nadir Shah an 
occurrence took place w’hich wall give some idea of the importance 
the Afghans attach to their belonging to the most noble tribe. 

Ahmed Shah had scarcely founded the dynasty of the Suddozyes 
when it was nearly overtlirowm by an intrigue fomented against 
him by the Serdar Noor Mohamed Khan. Obliged to employ 
severe measures to repress the evil-disposed, he ordered that ton 
pei'sons of each tribe taken from amongst the most guilty should be 
put to death. It was the first time he had shed the blood of his 
subjects, and the experiment w^as not w-ithout danger, for the 
Afghans talked of avenging themselves and retaliating, upon the 
Shah and his family ; but the sovereign authority triumphed, and 
from that moment it was admitted by the tribes that the king had 
the right of shedding blood without any one having the power to 
qucsti(.>n it. The Makooliees and Khaouganees had not bcjcn 
included in these acts of severity, on the ground that, not being 
Abdalces by descent, their fault Was of less magnitude, and therefore 
it -was po.ssih]e to pardon them ; but these tribes, affronted at the 
exception, withdrew from the Shah’s canip. An explanation 
naturally followed, and Ahmed Shah, to satisfy^ them, ordered ten 
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!^iakoohe^'^ anti ten Khaougaiiees to ke put to death, upon wliicli 
they nuuH'diately returned to their duty, for they coii^idei'erl theiu- 
■■.ill Sled hy the oxeeption that had been made in their favour. 

itiilepeud-.'-iitiy of the tribes and branches that we liave classified, 
those of the Abdalees and the Gbildjzyes are a, gain subdivided into 
so great a number of tireh^ or flmiilies, and there is so iiinch con- 
fusion in these subdivisions, that it would be impossible for an 
Afghan, even the best informed upon the subject, to give a perfect 
list of them. There would be no exaggeration in stating tlieir 
numbers at more than three hundred. These have been formed 
from time to time wlieu the 3urplus*populatiou of a tvlhe has beini 
ohliovd to se}!aratc from it. and seek a fresh district, or when an 
influential relative of the chief had some misunderstanding with 
him and withdrew' from his authority, with those who were attached 
to las own person. At other times some successful conqueror broke 
up a tribe, to render it less powerful ; each subdivision then took the 
name of the new chief whose fortunes it follovved, but they ahvays 
looked upon themselves as members of the original tribe, though 
often separated by considerable distances from each other. These 
separations are also to be attributed to tlie fear entertained by the 
sovereigns of the numerical force of some of the tribes. Shah 
Abbas the Great w'as the last who adojited this measure on a large 
scale ; and to secure the permanent tranquillity and stability of the 
populations to wdiicb he had assigned a new territory, he carried a 
number of hostages with him to Ispahan. 

The Abdalees, besides having the name of Dooranees, which 
they recehod from Ahmed Shah, are still called Suleimauees, from 
the mouiitaius whence they came ; the district tliey then inhabited 
bears the appellation of Tolieh-Maharuof. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Afgbani.-3taii conquered by Alex.'iiider — Eeconquered by tbe aboriginal iubabitania 
— Taken by the Tartars — Death of Mangoor — Success of S(ibek-Taghoo — 
Character of the Afghans at this period — Concession of territory to the 
Abdalee tribe — Ghiidjzye.s opposed to the Tartar dominion — I’he first sove- 
reign of Afghanistan — His eon Mahmood— Cruelty of the Tartar princes — 
Ex])ulsion of iJciram — Kliosi’oo Malek the last of the Ghazjrevide dynasty — List 
of the mouarchs of that race — Af^an princes of Gour — Uahmood Gonree — 
His conquests in India — Kldooz — Djellal Eddin — Afghanistan conqxiered 
by Glicugis Khan — Malek Kurt — Cheins Eddin Gouree — Their suzerainty to 
the Tartars — Conquered by Tamerlane — Description of the Afghans by that 
invader — Afghan rule in India — Mahrnood III. — Ibrahim Khan defeat.? Belial 
and seizes Kabul and Kandahar — Mirza Baboor — Assisted by the Per.siaus — 
Defeated by the Uzbeks, but .suceessful in India — Fall of Ibrahim Khan — 
Death of Mirza Baboor — Succeeded by his son Huniayoon — Protected by 
Shall Thanms2;> — Anecdote of the latter — Assists Huniayoon with a Persian 
army — The Loods defeated — Their attempts to retake Delhi — The prophetess 
Kiemal Eddin — Shah Jehan drives out the Lood.s — Auruiigzehe finally anni- 
liilate.? them — Kandahiii' ceded to Per-sia bj' Humaj-'oou — Taken and. retaken 
by the Persians and Moguls — Afghan deputation to Shah Abbas — Extract from 
Sir John Malcolm’s 'History of Persia’ — Afglians quiet under Shah Abbas — 
Tyranny of his grandson Shall Sefiee—Eiindahar taken by Shah Abbas 'II. in 
3(H-2 — Succe.s3 of the Ghildjzyes — Their revolt suppressed by the Shah 
Hoosein — Gourguiu Khan — Deputation of the Afghans to the Persian 'Court 
in 1706. 

Amongst the conquests of Alexander the Great was that of Af- 
ghanistan, and at the death of this inyader his lieutenant, Seleueits, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of the gi’eater portion of his dominions 
in Asia. It is presumed that his son and grandson followed him ; 
hut history does not inform us how or why, under the reign of the 
last-nienticmcd monarch, Afghanistan was taken from the Seleukides 
hy the aboriginal chiefs, and soon formed, with Bactria, an inde- 
pendent state, which existed with some degree of splendour during 
one hundred and fifty years. After the la.])se of that period tlie 
Tartars made themselves masters of the country, and ajipcar to 
liaye held possession of it up to the tenth century. This blank 
remains in profound obscurity, and it is only from about the year 
A.n. 007 that we have any information which can elucidate the 
jiistory of the Afghans. 

At that time Marisoor .reigned in Tartary, and when he died 
an officer of rank, named Sebek-Taghee, threw off the allegiance 
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he (rtveh tu li:s .^.iiecessor, established his clominicni over all the 
soritUern pari; nf Af«’haiustaii, and made Gimznec his capital. 

Th.^ AihLan triV*es at' this period were tor the most part a nouiade 
aad l>aii.arous people, living by plunder and rapine, and under 
a lH>=r of ehieis very careful of their independence, who were 
alnu'st alway.^ at enmity with each other, and ready to sell Ihcir 
.■•ervices to the highest bidder. Thence it often happened that a 
pa It of tlie naihui %vas tu be found in one camp, while another was 
opjiosed t?! it in t hat of the enemies, and, like true Condottieri, they 
iiaiAit ajiain-r om? another without the least scruple. The disunion 
e.\i:'ti)iO' ansungr-t the Afghan trilws in the prc'sent day may be 
traced, back tu the most remote times, and it is not surprising that ^ 

with t}n.s sentiment tlsey liave so long delayed to organise them- | 

senves as a nation. Their migratory habits also contributed to f 

tlLi,s result, and they were for a long time a wild race dispersed 
over l.\a*sia, India, and, the mountains of Afghanistan, but every- 
where and at ail periods tur])uleiit and difficult to^ govern, adapting \ 

themselves very little to tlie habits of those of a different origin 
within whose territory they established themselves. The consequence 
was, that on very many occasions quarrels arose in which many of 
the tribes were decimated without pity, while the remainder were 
obliged to seek refuge in the mountains where they are to he met 
with in the jireseut day. The tribe of the Abdalecs, the most 
powerful ROW existing, did not fix itself in the Suleiman range 
till it had received authority to do so from Sehek-Taghee, who was 
desirous of recompensing them by this concession of , territory 
for the suppiud they had afforded hiiu in his Indian campaigns. 

The Glilltlj/.yes, on the contrary, were always strongly opposed to 
die Tartar dominion over their country, wliich was so much the 
more dangerous for them, because their tribe was at that time 
exceedingly numerous. They carj'ied their malpractices to such 
an extent, that iMaliinood, son of Sebek-Taghec, who succeeded 
him on the throne of Glmznee, was obliged almost entirely to 
extrniunate them. But succeeding centuries have enabled the 
CdiildqKj'es to recover from this disaster, and the tribe is novg 
nc'xt to tlmt of tlie Abdalees, the most mmierous and the most 
powerfhl ii] ^Afghanistan. 

GeixA-Tagliee may be considered as the first sovereign wlio ruled 
over Afglianistan properly so called ; bqt the Afghans, in conse- 
quence of his aVrtar origin, looked upon him and Ins descendants 
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as tyrants and usurpers, and thought little of his good deeds 
and the benefits he conferred upon them. ]\Iahmood, after the 
death of his father, carried his arms into Persia and India, and 
with the spoils of war obtained in these countries enriched 
Afghanistan, and made Ghuznee, his capital, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Asia. Ills death took place in 1028. His de- 
scendants, little worthy of succeeding him, soon lost the territory 
, ■which he had added to the king-dom founded by Sebek-Tagbee ; 
their dominion was soon reduced to the Afghan provinces, in which 
their authority was not always respected ; and if they preserved 
these during two centuries, they owed this circumstance much more 
to the difficulties in which their neighbours were involved than to 
any fear they entertained of the Tartar dynasty. 

Beiram, one of these princes, seized upon an Afghan chief, of 
the name of Sooree, who about the year 1151 commanded in the 
province of Gour, and put him to a cruel death to punish him for 
the resolution wnth which he had opposed him. Tlie barbarity 
of the Tartar prince on this occasion exceeded anything that can 
be imagined ; he made him suffer a thousand tortures, and insulted 
him by every species of outrage. 

AIlah-Eddin, brother of this unfortunate Afghan and his successor 
in the sovereignty of Gour, determined to revenge himself by force* 
of arms, and completely succeeded. He seized the town of Ghuznee, 
abandoned it during seven days to the fury and excesses of an 
army burning with vengeance and possessed with an inherent pas- 
sion for plunder, and w'ho carried the spirit of a savage temperament 
so far as to mix the blood of the vanquished with the mortar des- 
tined to repair the walls of the city. 

Beiram, thus vanquislied, retired beyond the Indus, and con- 
tinued to reign in the l^imjab, abandoning the western provinces of 
his kingdom to his victorious adversary. 

War was declared on several other occasions between these two 
princes, when Beiram was less unfortunate, and his son Kliusroo Shah 
inherited the reduced territory he had preserved ; but the dynasty 
of the Ghaznevides wuis brought to a close dui’ing the lifetime of 
his grandson Kiiosroo Alalek. Attacked in 1100 by Mahrnood 
Gouretg cousin and successor of Allah Eddin, Khosroo Malck 
was overthrown, and his kingdom annexed to that of Afghanistan. 
Tlie following is a list of the Ghaznevide princes who reigned over 
the last-raentioned country : — ^ 
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.\.o. 

Htyira. 


A.l). 

Hejira. 

Heijok-TagUoc 

. li7iS .. 

..365 

Ali 

. 1049 

.. .. 441 

IfilUiihl . . , . 

. ‘307 . 

.387 

Abd-ul-Eeseliid 

. 1052 

.. .. 443 

Jluionood 

. 097 . 

,, -387 

Ferakh-zad 

. 1053 

.. .. 444 

Moharued 

. 1030 . 

.. 491 

1 IhraMm 

. 1059 

4.50 

Miwsood .. .. 

. loot . 

.. 492 

Maasood. .. .. 

.. 1098 

.. .. 492 

Madood .. .. 

. 10-!t . 

..433 

1 Areelaiie Shah 

.. 1104 

.. ..- 508 

Ma.^3ood ,. .. 

. 10-19 . 

..441^ 

1 Beiram Shah .. 

.. 1108 

.... 512 


The Aiffhaii princes of Goiir, from being simple chiefs of a small 
])riitcipality, v^ ere thus raised to the sovereign power in Afghanistan, 
to which they soon added divers principalities of India. Gour is a. 
little prcivince, well sititated for defence, and in the heart of th<3 
most rugged mountains of the Paro])amisiis, but possessing none 
of those means of aggression which could enable the Afghans to 
hojse for vict<jry against one so powerful as that of Ghuziiee. It 
may b(? siippiosod that Allah Eddin found *a ready siippurt in the 
other tribes of his nation, who submitted M'ith regret to the dominion 
of the Tartars. Tiai himiiliation whicli the Afgiians experienced in 
being treated as a conquenul jjeople, added to their feelings of 
nationality, must ha^a■i excited heroic .sentiments in their breasts, and 
made them triumph over the foreigni race that oppressed them. 

Slahmood Gouree carried his’ arms into the interior of India 
ami seized Benares, in which city he committed a thousand 
’* atrocities. This prince left no heirs, and died in 1205. His 
empire, in accordance with his desme, was diGded between 
his fiivouritcs and his freeditien. Afghanistan proper fell to 
Ehlooz, but he was soon despoiled of it hy a prince of Kharism, 
whose succe-ssor, Djeilal Eddin, wa.s in like manner obliged to 
retire before the victorious armies of Ghengis Khan. Ferishteh 
informs us that the de.seendants of this conqueror were in possession 
of Afghanistan up to the year 1251 — the. period at which an 
Afghan or Patun King, which is synonymous, seized ujion Ghuznee 
and Kabul, and aumxcd them to' the Indian cm]>ire. 

,l,ess than a, century later a new dynasty, which western authors 
nientii)n irader the name of Maleic Kiirt,-^ established itself in the 
province of Gour and extended its dominion over Kandahar and 
Jlsn-at finm a.l>. 1.^36 (Hejira 736) to ajx 1383 (nejira 785). 
The first sovereign of thi.s dynasty, Ciiems-Eddin Gouree, 


■' i lit- wovil /iVMs a orm'uption of dynatsfey mus of the Afghan race. — 
the* ’Aiiip which, nuited with that ilrney. 

.AM.'Utk, iogiiifioiiil’riaceoftjrour. This 
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iievertiieless. aclaiov;Iedg’ed the s-iizeminty of the Tartar monaveui ; 
thirf t;;h the ca,«e also with his sons and successors, Roolai-Eddiu 
iuilI I'akhr-Eddii), hut the third, Ghyaz-Eddin, threw off the vassal- 
jEge ^vhich ha.d been laid upon hira by the descendants of Gheiig'ls 
Khan. Cliems-Eddin, Alalek Hafez, Moez Eddin Hooscin, and 
I\salek Bawdier, who succeeded him, preserved their independence; 
ne\erthele.ss the latter claimed the support of the Tartars to main- 
r,au2 him in the ])Osition he had usurped ; hut his reign was of 
brief duration, for his brother Moez-Efldiii overthre-sv liim, and left 
the r,}ins fu power to his sou Glij'az- Eddin, the ninth and last sove- 
reign of tins dynasty. This prince wa.s made prisoner by the 
Emir Tamerlane, who seized his territory as well as that of Ghuznee 
and Kal'juL 

Tamerlane speaks of the Afghans in his Institutes as a barhai'ous 
people, devoted to pillage, and by no means so far advanced in 
civilization as the Tartars; but he limits the country they then 
occupied to the Suleiman moufitains, hom wliich w’e are left to 
conclude that he understood by the name Afghan or Aoughan 
only the tribe of the Abdaloes, who, since the days of Sebek-Taghee, 
"were in possession of the country mentioned in the Institutes. Thi.s. 
circumstance is therefore confirmatory of the opinion we have 
already set forth on the uncertainty' of the origin of the Afghans. 

From the conquest of Afghanistan by Tamerlane up to the coxn- 
menceraent of the sixteenth century the information' respecting them 
is exceedingly vague, and yet tins epoch ought to have been one of 
the most honourable in the annals of Afghan history ; hut a portion 
of the facts wliicli relate to it occuiTed in India, and beyond the ter- 
ritory the history of wbitdi we are endeavouring to sketch : we shall 
therefore pass on very vapidly, and only have recourse to the nuum- 
bcrlpt from which ve lane already given some passages. 

The Afghan rule in India commenced at the death ‘of ^dahraood 
Gcuree, which took place hi 1205 ; thus, as- wo. ha\c already 
stated above, the doiui]uon.s of this Alabmood were, for want 
of a direct heir, divided between his favourites and freedme-n. 
The Indian jjrovmccs fell to Koutooh, one of his generals of the 
Afghan tribe of Lood. This tribe, seeing its chief the .sovenugu 
of a vast eviipire, with Delhi for its capital, left Afghanistan 
and srttlixl themselves in India, where, protected and favoun'd 
h}' the monarch, they increased rapidly. Accustomed from tlieir 
infanc} to a life spent in camps, and of rude and simple liahits. 



they vith little difficulty olitalned an ascendancy over the natives 
of India, and the fear with which they inspirofl them res^ulicd in 
their accepting' with resignation the yoke of the Afghan tlyiia&t}'. 
This dynasty still held possession of that country in 1398, wlicu 
Tamerlane coiirpiered it, Mahmood III, was then on the throne, 
and the invader allowed him to retain the suju'eme power as a 
recompense for the assistance which he gave him during those 
hloody massacres that obtained for him the title of the destroyer 
of humanity. 

Mahmood IIT. died in 1450, a period at which an Afghan lord, 
■also of the trihe of Lood, named Belial, overthrew' the jvigning 
family. This new' sovei’eign made Agra his capital. During his 
reign the empire was a prey to continual agitation ; the revolts 
amongst the Loods were incessant, and Belial was at length driven 
out and succeeded by Ibrahiin Khan, another Afghan chief of the 
same tribe, who subdued each of his competitors in turn ; he in- 
vaded successively Kandahar and Kabul, meeting with scarcely 
any resistance, favoured ns he was by the Afghan tribes. Suc- 
cesses so easily obtained increased his ambition, and he resolved to 
march upon the ''Partar kingdom c>f T’erghana, already attacked in 
the rear by Chahoe Beg, king of Bokhara, with whom he concluded, 
a treaty offensive and defensive, stipidating that the conquered 
countries should he divided between them. Mirza Bahoor, of the 
tribe of (Surkani, and fifth in descent from Tamerlane,* was at 
this time sovereign of Ferghana, who, already despoiled of some 
of the host parts of his territory by Chahee Beg, and menaced on 
the south by Ibrahim Khan, despaired of being able to resist this 
combination of his enemies, fled from his Idhgdom, and placed 
himself under the protection of the King of Persia. This took 
place in the year 1498 (TTejira 904). Shah Tsrruud Scfiavyc re- 
ceived him in.the most gracious manner, and sooii aft('r ga'ce liim 
a force of 20,000 horsemen, commanded by .i\[ir Nadjm, with 
which to recover his kingdom. Mirza Bahoor a]s{) took die field, 
and commenced operations against the Uzbeks ; but he liad 
sca.rcely laid siege to Bokhara when the inhabitants, rciufiuTcd Isy 
the troops which Ibrahim Khan had sent to his sirjiport, attacked 
the Beiriams during the night, routed them, and killed their leader, 
Mir Nadjin. This occurred in 1505 (Hejira 91T). 

* Ho was llio .son of Ooiar Sheikh, was the sou of iliraririliiih, wlio was 
who was the son of Aboo Seid, .w’ho the son of Tamerlane. — Fei-r'u',\ 
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After this disaster Mirza Baboor retreated by the way of Balkh, 
the road to which city remained open : be was fortunate enough 
to be able to take Kabul, and within a brief space he i)ad 
made numerous partisans in that country, which he entirely sub- 
dued. In 1508 (Hejira 913) he seized upon Kandahar, and 
not long after the Punjab. The natives of India, seeing his suc- 
cess, wrote to him in 1511 (Hejira 91(3), and besought his assistance 
ill throwing off the tyranny of Ibrahim Khan, promising to act 
with vigour the moment bo should appear at the head of bis 
army. This request consorted with the projects of vengeance that 
Mirza Baboor cherished against Ibrahim Khan, and he accepted 
it with readiness. He marched, therefore, against tliat monarch 
in 1525, defeated him, and took possession of the whole of the 
Indian territories of which Ibrahim had usurped the sovereignty. 

After this brief description of the transient power which the 
Afghans possessed in this part of India, the manuscript of Ab- 
dullah Khan of Herat proceeds thus. The natives of India had 
little reason to congratulate Ihemscives in having requested another 
monarch to come and govern them, for Mirza Baboor 0 }>pressed . 
and plundered, and made them almost regret Ibrahim Khan the 
Lood. 

At the death of Mirza Baboor, sovereign of India and Afghan- 
istan, which took place in 1530 (Hejira 937), his eldest son suc- 
ceeded to all his dominions, but liis brother Kamran, and bis 
vizier Shore Khan, an x\fghan of the tribe of Lood, revolted 
against him, and, assisted by those devoted to their interests, 
obliged him to fly; the Persians, on the other hand, had some 
time before attacked Kandahar and taken it from the Moguls. 
Nutwithstanding this act of hostility, Ilimiayoou did as bis fatijcr 
bad done — he retired to the court of Persia and sought the pro- 
tection of the Sliaii Thamasp. This monarch, having been in- 
formed that tlie fugitive prince was approaching his tiri-i-itovy, sent 
an order to the governor of Herat to receive him with e\‘ery mark 
of respect, and to escort him to Kasbeen, the capital, in a manner 
wortliy of his rank and with a splendour truly regal. After their 
meeting the two mouarchs felt a lively interest in each other. The 
Shall Thamasp not only acceded to the wishes of his royal guest, 
bur. liid evi'-rything in his pov/er to anticipate them, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will show ; — 

Humayoon, walking one day in the streets of Kasbeen, came to a 



canal, the clear and limpid waters of which ran with a rapid course 
between hanhs covered with flowers and verdure ; the sped pleased 
him greatly, and turning to one of his officers he said, “ If I had 
the means of doing so, I would here Imild a inagnilicent ifiosque.” 
A Persian nobleman who heard these words repeated them to the 
Shah Thainasp, who swore that the wish of Humayoon should not 
remain ungratified, and his architect, having been called into his 
presence, w-as ordered to constract a magnificent mosque, ami 
within the space of six months, upon the site indicated by the 
exiled prince. He also forbade any of his servants from inen- 
tioninff the eircmnstancc, and gave strict injunctions that Humayoon 
should never be permitted to walk iK^ar the spot until the edifice 
was completed. In six raonth.s the beautiful mosque was finished, 
and the name of the Shah's guest inscribed over the portal in the 
facade as having been tlie founder. Humayoon, to whom no 
intimation on the subject had been given, was conducted to it. 
His astonifelmient on seeing it was great indeed, and his gratitude 
to the Shah Thamasp for this delicate mark of liis friendship not 
less. Subsequently the Shah gave him further proofs of his attach- 
ment ; indeed he w'as prodigal of them. 

Humayoon, nevertheless, became at length sensible that the state 
of his affairs in India would never improve if he continued to, pass 
his time amidst the festivities of the court at Kasbeen ; he therefore 
begged the Shah to give him some troops with which he might 
hope to regain his crown and punish the usurpers of his throne. 
The Iving of Persia, received this new^ request as he had done evory 
other, and placed 12,000 cavalry, commanded by Beyrani Khan, 
at his disposal. This officer had resided many years in India, was 
well arxpiainted with the habits and feelings of the people of that 
country, and the Shah cliarged him t(.) re-establish Humayoon in 
all his riglits. The march of this army upon Delhi w^as soon 
known, and the I.oods at once made every jweparation fior defonc(*, 
hut in vain. Hiimayoori had scarcely arrived at Kal)ul when his 
Indian subjects revolted 'agairrst Shere Khan, and after having 
Idlled a large proportion of his Afghans obliged him to fly from tJio 
country, Oa hearing this Humayoon travelled night and day to 
n'm'li his dominions, leaving Beyram Khan and his Persians, with 
a crowd of Tartav.s and Parsivans that soon joined him, to follow. 
This mimcrous and well-trained army was broken into divisions on 
its arrival in India, and Humayoon sent them in various dircetions 
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order, s t.o massacre the Afghan Loods whererer they were 
met with and nut leaye one aliye. These instructions were 
rigorously executed, and those who were fortunate enough to escape 
were reduced to a pitiable condition- but wlien they recovered 
from the terror into which they had. been thrown, they showed 
tlicmselves in arms at various points and again threatened the 
Emperor of the Moguls. Nevertheless they did not attempt any- 
thing in the lifetime of Humayoon, but after his death, which 
took place in .1555, and in the reign of his son Mohamed 
Akim Mirza, surnamed Djellal Eddin Akbar, Roouchen Bayazid, 
one of the chiefs of the Loods, who passed amongst them as 
inspired, in short almost a prophet, united the scattered warriors of 
the tribe, placed himself at their head, aiul declared his preten- 
sions to the throne of Delhi. For several years he kept up a 
desultory v'arfare against the Moguls, but without obtaining any 
positive result, for death surprised him in the midst of it. His son, 
Omar Sheikh Kiemal Eddin, continued the strife, and owed the 
success which ho obtained, as his father had done, to the co-operation 
of the Prince Noor Eddin Jehanghir, second son of Humayoon, who 
had also raised the standard of revolt against Akbar. The Loods 
continued toVarry on this party warfare for a considerable time, but 
without being able to grasp a second time the Indian’ sceptre, for the 
3Ioguls vrero too powerful. 

After the death of Omar Sheikh Kiemal Eddin, a young maiden 
of the tribe of Lood, named Kiemal Khatoon, endeavoured to create 
a schism in the Mahomedari religion as professed by the Afghans, 
the lloguk, and a few Indkn ti-ibes ; her preachmg and that of 
lier di.sciples Avas the cause of great commotions in the empire : the 
Jmods, who were always at the head of every disturbance, suffered 
n?;‘W misfortunes, and fresh massacres considerably reduced their 
munbers. Thes(’: troubles were rife up to the commencement of the 
iX'ign (if Shah Abedin Itlolunned Shall, surnamed Siiah Jehan, who 
again [lersecutcd the Afghan Loods, and in 1632 (Hejira 1042) 
drove them out of India, Imt the revolts, which had been e>:cited by 
tliis religious scliism, were not thoroughly put down until the close 
of the reign of Aurimgzebe, who succeeded him. From this period 
the L(.)ud tribe ceased to have any influence in India ; they made 
no further attempts to obtain pow-er ; and we shall in future become 
further ac(’|uainted with their history in that of Afghanistan Proper. 

Jrlirza Baboor, the founder of Jhe dynasty of the Moguls, was 
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ri'.alik'd to liold j) 05 Scs.<iou of Kabul, which he left to his riuecessors ; 
hut bt> lost Kaiidaliar, and this as well as the principalities <')f Herat 
and Gnnr fell into the hands of the Persians. Subsequently, how- 
erer, he retook Kandahar, against which he sent his sou Ka.mrau 
nlirza, hut soon after it was again in the power Shah Thauiasp. 
Seifavye Hinnayoon, the successor to Baboor, seized upon it oncx^ 
more, but, to mark his gratitude for the services which he had 
received from the Shah of Persia, he ceded it to him by treaty iu 
l.o45 ; it continued in the possession of Persia during the lifetime 
of Hmriayoon, after winch his son Akbar retook It. It fell, how- 
ever, in f Hejira 1018), into the hands of the groat Shah Ahhas 
Seifavye, hut only to revert to the Emperor Jehangir, who carried 
Kandahar by assault. This was the last time but one that the hlogiils 
trere enabled to lake this fortrcs.s, the, advantageous position of which 
on the frontiers of the two states made them dispute its possession 
■with so much tenacity against tlie Persians, The contest for it was . 
again renewed in 3620 hy Shah Abbas, and the efforts which 
Aurungzebe made to retake it at a later period completely failed. 
The officers appointed by the Persian monarch to govern Kandaliar 
so oppressed the Afghans that they sent two of their principal 
Serdars to the Shah to obtain a relaxation of the rigoi-sus measures 
to which they were sulyected, and requested that the governor 
might henceforth be chosen from the chiefs of the Afghan tribes, 
promising that their fidelity should be proof against every tempta- 
tion. The folhuving are the tenns in which Sir John Malcolm, 
iu his excellent wxa-k on Persici, speaks of this embassy ; the iuforma,- 
tion is taken from the Persian manuscript of Mirza Syud Moliaiued 
of Ispahan ; — 

111 the time of the S;iffavea.n kings of Persia the Affghans were 
often oppressed ; and on one occasion they were so discontented with 
tlieir Persian governor, that they .sent a secret deputation to 
ispahan to solicit his removal and the a]ipointment of one of their 
own tribe- Their request was granted ; and tw'o of the tribe of 
Ahdallee were raised to the office of IleishSaffeed, or Kutkhodah of 
the trilies, and their authority was confirmed by a royal patent. 
Tim name of one of these twm persona was Seedoo, of the family of 
Pjamoeyehi, from wliom Ahmed Sliah, the founder of the present 
royal lamily of Oabul, is lineally descended. Tlie name of tiio 
other was Almied, of the family of Bareekzehi, from ivliom the 
jwesent Afighau chiefs, Serafray Khan and Futtch Khan, are 
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ilof^rciuled. The Aflgliaiis were delighted with this arranfi-emeni, 
gnirited their entire and respectful ohedience to the chief 
a}jp(>intcd b}' the I’ersum Govermnent. Time has confirmed this 
respect ; and the superiority of the chiefs so selected has become an 
inheritance to theh' family. The race of Seedoo obtained soTereignty, 
'wliile that of Ahmed has only gained high station and cominand. 
I'hc Seedoozehis (or descendants of Seedoo) are held in such venera- 
tion, that, if one of them was to attempt the murder of an ameer, or 
lord of another tribe, it would be considered wrong to obtain 
safety by assaulting the Seedooiiebis, If an Afighan acted othcr- 
v;ise he would he deemed an outcast in his own class or tribe. 
There is, however, an exception to this rule in favour of the 
doscoudants of Ahmed, and the Ahmedzeiiis may without sacrilege 
slay a. Seedoozehi ; Imt a great number of the Afigbans deny this 
privilege, even to the Ahniedzehis. Seedoo and Ahmed (this 
author adds) wore raised to rank by Shah Abbas the Great, and 
derived their fortunes from that fountain of dignity and spieirdour;’ 

This respect for the Suddozyes amongst the Atglians has dis- 
appeared ill our days ; and since they have been disposse-ssed of 
the throne, not only those wlio belonged to this branch, but also 
all the members of the tribe of Popolzyc, from wliich it was 
derived, are persecuted and often plundered by the Mohamedzyes 
actually in power. 

So long as Shah Abbas lived the Afghans settled in Herat aud 
Kandahar remained perfectly tranquil under his dominion ; but a 
Persian goicrnor, appointed by his grandson and successor Shah 
SeflPee, liavuig maltreated them, they revolted. This sovereign 
managed to keep the Heratees in check, hut his goi ernor in Kan- 
daiiar, a traitor to his duty, passed over to the camp of the Mogul 
Ihiipevor with the Persian troops under his orders, and gave up 
t'le furtress to the Shah ill 1634 

Kaudaiiar was taken from the Moguls by the Persians in 1642, 
during tlm reign of Shah Abbas the Second. Tiie conqueifers of 
Dcllii suhseqiiontly made every effort, but in vain, to recapture 
tlamuty, and were obliged to remain satisfied with the possession 
of Kabul, which had belonged to them from the time of Baber. 
The Persians retained Herat and Kandahar in spite of the adverse 
feellug of the Afghans, who were always more anxious to be under 
the dominion of the Great Mogul, which they considered IcsS bur- 
densome than that of the Persians. 



Tht' AiVluins of tlie tribe of Ghikljzyes, dispersed over tlic pro^ 
viuce of Kandaliar, were, however, the most restless and the most 
constant enemies of Persia, so that, towards the etose of the seven- 
teenth century, they had pretty nearly rendered tiieinselves masters 
of the principality. 

In lt)98, a little before his accession to the throne, the Shall, 
Sultan Ilonsoin, tbit that it was absolutely necessary that they 
should bo put down, and witli a view to effect this object he selected 
as their governor the Walec of Georgia, Gonrguin Khan, sur- 
named Shah Nawaz Khan, a clever and energetic man, and sent 
with iiim a well-appointed and numerous army, and instructions to 
take severe measures with the Afghans. 

Shah Nawaz Khan arrived at Kandahar in 1702, and treated 
the Afghans without pity, as a conquered but rebellious people : 
nothing could escape his inflexible and harsh proceedings — neither 
rank, age, nor sex was any protectiou ; his troops, surfeited with 
murders and pillage, reduced the women and girls to a state of 
slavery, and made them the unhappy victims of their base violence. 
The Afghans, bewildered and alarmed at this state of things, sent 
a deputation to Ispahan, in 1706, to cnti’eat the King to put a 
stop to the calamities which weighed upon them ; hut this embassy 
did not succeed as a similar one had done in the reign of Shah 
Abbas, for their delegates were received with haughty and harsh 
indiflerence ; and the individuals who composed the deputaliori rc- 
tiirnc’d to their countrymen to share with them the despair they 
also fel . 

Disappointed in their hopes, the Afghans could not dream of 
emancipating themselves by force of arms from tlio luun^y yoke 
of Gonrguin Khan, for his vigilance was equal to his severity ; 
flight Iteiiig impnssihle and couqflaiut useless, and seeing no other 
mode by which they could put a stop to the cruelties that were 
practised upon them, they aAvaited in silence, and bowed down with 
grief, moment when they s]ioul<l he able to take veiig'eaiico 
u])!m their oppressors for so many outrages ; ami this was not far 
distant, for an act on the part of Gourgniii Khau .soon presented 
them witii an opportunity. 
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Tiie Kelauter of Kandaiiav is sent prisoner to Ispahan — His intrigues against 
Gourguiu Khan — He makes a pilgrimage to Mecoa — Obtains a /e/ro from tiio 
chief inollah of Islam — Returns to Ispahan, and finally to Kandahar — Indig- 
nation of Gourguin Khan— Events consequent up6n this — Opinion of Abdullah 
Klnm upon them — Death of Gourguin Khan — Mir Weis enters Kandahar — 
Statement of Mirza Slehdee— Hie Ghildjzyes declare their iudepeudencG, and 
cxteriiiinate the Persian troops — The tribe of the Ahdalees establish theni- 
seives in Herat — The Persian generals attack the Kelauter and arc beaten — 
Kaee Kliosroo Kban besieges Kandahar — He is defeated and killed with 30,000 
of liis troops — Moharned lloostem. succeeds him, but is also beaten — The 
•Afghans acknowledge Mir Weis as tlieii' sovereign chief — Death of the Mir in 
1715 — His brother Mir Abdullah succeeds him — His negotiations with Persia 
— Is put to death by the eldest son of Mir Weis, who succeeds him — Alayar 
Klnm, Governor of Herat — Zemaii .Klian appointed by the Persian monarch to 
■ succeed him — Hoyat Sultan — He marches against Kandahar — Attacked by 
Assad Uilah and defeated — Entei’s Herat — Persian, campaign against the 
Uzbeks — Safi Kooli Khan — Is defeated by the Afghans — Independence of the 
Afghans established — Assad Uilah lays siege to Furrah — Is attacked by Mir 
Mahmood of Kandaliar — A Belooch chief, Mir Moharned, seizes Herat. 

Amokgst the Afghan nobles who had signed the petition to the 
Shah against Nawaz Khan was Mir Weis, the Kelmtter^ of Kan- 
dahar, and chief of a branch of the tribe of Ghildjzyes. This 
Serdar had, by his amiable manners, liberality, persuasive povrers, 
and gi’eat intelligence, made himself much beloved by his countrymen. 
Gourguin Khan feared him, and kneM' that he was the principal 
instigator of the hatred which the Afghans bore him ; he therefore 
ordf,n’ed the Kelauter to be aiTested, under the pretext that he was 
conspiring against tlie government, and sent him, with several 
otlier rich Scfid t Afghans, to Ispahan, there to explain his conduct 
to the -Shah. 

3Iir I\'eis did not on tins occasion belie his reputation for ability- 
( )n his arrival at the court of the Seffavyes, he at once perceived the 
coiTuption which reigned on all sides ; and scattering a little gold 
about him, he endeavoured to tmui his captivity to account. In a 

='■’ 'Pbe duties of hclanter in Persia are his other functions to superitiiend the 
not csaetly defined. In different towns administration of the police, but with 
they are more or lass import.ant: but very extensive powers. — Ferricr. 
in the case of Mir Weis, at Kandahar, t Literally white bcanl, but in this 
the office must have been Governor in instance — Ferrier. 

chici. And he had probably among.st. 



Tli<? Aigliniii? of the trilv of Ghildjzyes, dispersed over the pro- 
v'nn'o of Kaudaltar, were, howi'ver. the most restless aird the most 
enemies of Perda, so that, towards the dose of the sfwoii- 
teeulh ceiittuy, they had pretty nearly rendered tlieiiiselves masters 
of Tiie priuci];aIiTy. 

In Id98, a little before his aecossion to the throne, the Shah, 
Sultan Hoosciu, telt that it was absolutely neeessary that they 
should {".c prd down, and with a rlew to eftect this object lie selected 
as their aovernov the Walee of Georgia, Gourguin Khan, sur- 
named Shah Nawaz Khan, a clever and energetic man, and sent 
with him a well-appointed and numoroiis army, nnd instructions to 
take -everc measures with the Afghans. 

Siial: Nauaz Khan arrived at Kandahar in 1702, and treated 
the Afii'hans witlumt pit}', as a conquered but rebellious people ; 
iiothiug could escaj)e his inflexihle and harsh proceedings — neither 
rardv, age, mw sex was any protection : his troops, surfeited 'withi 
murders atul pillagcn reduced the. women and girls to a state of 
slavery, and made tliein the unliappy victims of their base violence. 
The Afirhans, bewildered and alarmed at this state of things, sent 
a deputation to Ispaliaii, in lv()6, to entreat the King to put a 
stop to the calamities which weighed upon them ; but this embassy 
did not succeed as a similar one had done in the reign of Shah 
Abbas, for their delegates were received with haughty and harsh 
indifterence ; and the individuals who composed the deputation re- 
turned to their countrymen to share with them the despair they 
also fel . 

IJiaappoliited in their hopes, the Afghans could not dream of 
enumcipatiiig themselves by force of arms from the heavy yoke 
of Gourguin Khan, for his vigilanc(j was equal to his severity : 
flight !)eiug impossible and complaint useless, and seeing no other 
mode l>y which they could put a stop to the cruelties that were 
practisiul up<ni them, they awaited in silence, and bowed down with 
grief, the mmnent when they should be able to take veng('ance 
nptm their oppressors for so many outrages ; and this was not far 
tb.-tant, flw an act on the part of Gourguin Khan soon presented 
them witii an opportunity. 
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Tiio Kelauter of liandaiiar is sent prisoner to Ispahan — His intrigues against 
Gourgiiin Khan — He makes a pilgrimage to Mocea — Obtains a /r^-YJ from the 
chief rnollah of Islam — Returns to Ispahan, and finally to Kanchihpa’ — Indig- 
nation of Gourguin Khan — Events consequent upon this — Opinion of Abdullah 
Khan upon thcni' — Death of Goui-gnin Khan — JLir Weis entoi’s Kandahar — 
Statement of Miraa Mehdee ~ The Ghildjssyes declare their independence, ainl 
e:>'.t.enTiinate the I’ersian trooijs — The tribe of the Ahdalces establish them- 
selves in Herat — The Persian generals attack the Kclautor and are beaten — 
Knee Khosroo Klian besieges Kandahar — Fie is defeated and killed with 30,000 
of his troops — ilohanied Koostem succeeds him, but is also beaten — The 
Afghans acknowledge Mir Weis as their sovereign chief — Death of the Mir in 
1715 — His brother Mir Abdullah succeeds him — His negotiations with Persia 
— Is put to death by the eldest son of Mir Weis, who succeeds him — Alayar 
Kiian, Governor of Herat — Zeiaan Khan appointed by the Persian monarch to 
• succeed him — Heyat Sultan — He marches against Kandahar — Attacked by 
Assad DTlali and defeated — Enters Hei’at — Persian^ campaign, tigttinst the 
Uzbeks — Seh Kooli Khan — Is defeated by the Afghans — Independence of the 
Afghans established — Assad Uilah lays siege to FuiTah — Is attacked by Mir 
Mahiuood of Kandahar — A Beiooch chief, Mir Moharned, seizes Herat. 

Amongst the Afghan nobles who had signed the petition to the 
Shah against Nawaz Khan was Mir "Weis, the Kelmiter^ of Kan- 
dahar, and chief of a branch of the tribe of Ghildjzyes. This 
Serdar had, by his amiable manners, liberality, persuasive powers, 
and gi’eat intelligence, made himself much beloved by his countrymen. 
Gourguin Khan feared him, and knew that he was the principal 
instigator of the hatred which the Afghans bore him ; he therefore 
ordered the Kelauter to be arrested, under the pretest that he was 
conspiring against the goveniment, and sent him, with several 
other rich. Sefkl t Afghans, to Ispahan, there to explain Ids conduct 
to the -Shah. 

Mir ^^"eis did not on tliis occasion belie his reputation for ability - 
On his arrival at the court of the Seffavyes, he at once perceived the 
corruption which reigned on all sides; and scattering a little gold 
about him, he endeavoured to, turn his captivity to account. In a 

The duties oi kelauter in Persia are his other functions to superintend the 
not exactly defined. In different towns administration of the police, but with 
they are more or less important; but very extensive powers, — Fevrier. 
in the ca.se of Mir Weis, at Kandjxhar, f Literally hermt, but in tliis 
the oiiice must have been Governor in instance eminent. — Feirier. 

chief. And he had probably amongst 



i^ulsn-nu cUiviionee jii'antcd him by the King he succeeded hi obtain- 
ina- Irniu the soveroi^n an acknowledgment that he was innoc(',nt 
of the aeci.!sati<)ns which had been brought against him ; eiiid such 
was hi.' tact, and the ductile chai’acter of his mind, lliat in the 
course of a few days he became one of the principal fevourites of 
Shall Sultan Iluosein, and the friend of all the great nobles of his 
court 

Assured of liainng for the fiiture an influence over the degraded 
courtiers of the Persian King, the views of Mir M'eis took a wider 
range than they had hitherto done^ for he concluded that a country 
thus delivered up to men so worthless and corrupt might become 
an easy conqiu-.st if attacked by some teave men well led. Strong 
in the power of his own genius, he deeply reflected upon the mode* 
in u'hieh he might carry out so gigantic an enterprise as an inva- 
sion of Persia : and, to give himself the best chance of success, he ; 

determined to w'ork upon his countrymen by that most powerful of 
agents, fanaticism. Instead of evincing a desire to I'eturn to his 
country, he solicited and obtained tiie: Shah’s permission to under- 
take a pilgrimage to Mecca, a.nd also his consent that the rich sejids 
who had accompanied him should return to Kandahar ; but before 
they left Ispahan he instructed them secretly to prepare the Afghans 
for revolt, A few days after their departure Mir Weis was on his s 

way to the Holy City, where, having enlisted the sympathies of 
the chief luollahs of Islam, ivho, like the Afghans, were Soonees, 
he fomid no difficulty in. obtaining from them a feivo^ in which 
they declared that his countrymen were bound by every means in 
! their power to throw' off the thraldom of the Shiah heretics. 

Mir M'eis returned to Ispahan as soon as he had performed his 
pilgrimage^ and occupied hini-self in carrying out the intrigue 
which, with no little ingenuity, he bad set on foot before bis dc- 
: parturo. 

Like all Persian nobles in high situations, (hjiirguin Khan had 
enemies at court anxious for his downfall, as much from jealousy 
as in the hope oi succeeding to the government of Kandahar, or 
replacing him by one of their own creatures. Amongst lhc.se 
(meinies was the vixier of Shah Sultan Ilociseiti, who could not 
foro-iiB (lourguin Khau and his nephew, the Sijiahee Salar Race 
rOmsruo Khan, the estimation in which they were held b}' the 
Shah, and the influence which they had always employed against 
jum. _Mir Weis, with considerate penetration, saw that this 
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persoiiao;e intended to compass the ruin of both uncle and nephew 
Ire prejiidicin«‘ the mind of the Shah against them whenever an 
occasion should present itself ; he made, therefore, secret advances 
to the Vizier with the hope of inducing him to associate iiimsclf in 
his design. The Vizier, well convinced of the laid feeling which 
the Afghan chief entertained against Shah Nawaz Khan, and 
believing him to be entirely devoted to the interests of the Shah, 
entered into liis views, and became one of Mir Weis’s warmest 
protectors. In ordew the more rapidly to bring about the fall 
of Gourguin, the Vizier made every effort to support tlic Af- 
ghan chief against him, and solicited the Shah’s permission tor 
IMir Weis to return to Kandahar. This feeble prince liad been 
jU'i’suaded that Gourguin Khan and his iiejdiow, secretly sup- 
ported by the Tzar of Russia, wished to raise the standard of 
revolt ill Georgia, and declare themselves independent. This 
was sufficient to induce the vShali to give Mir V’cis permission to 
return to his native city, with orders to resume the important func- 
tions of Kelautcr, satisfied that his fidelity and vigilance would 
enable him to penetrate the real sentiments of Gourguin, and at 
the same time serve as a counterpoise to his power, which had con- 
siderably increased, and given rise to some apprehensions. Mir 
Weis, well assured that every one would be in his favour, returned 
to Kandahar by Kerman and the Seistan, observing attentively on 
his journey the state of things in each locality. On his arrival he 
saw that the power and tyranny of Gourguin Khan had attained 
their utmost limits, and thought that his adversary might refuse to 
recognise the firman which conferred on him the functions of Ke- 
lauter. But the Governor, though indignant at his return, con- 
formed to the orders of his sovereign, and reinstated the Mir in his 
post. Ni'vortheless, to humiliate him in the eyes of the people, 
and to prove that he himself was absolute in his own govern- 
ment, he ordered bim to send one of his daughters, a girl of great 
])ersoiiai beauty, to his harem without delay — his intention being 
not to make her his wife, but his concubine.* The Afghans, in- 
formed of the affront wdiichhad been put upon their chief, and eager 

* Tl'.e jja[!inTi.sci’ipt of Abclullati Klian Mir, with, wliose taleuta aud iuflnence 

bfii'ii atvariatice with that of Mirza he was well acquainted, aiid that he 
Ali .’lloijiimod, whose account of the wished, by- means of tills marriage to, 
transaction 1 have follow’-ed, Abdullah put an end to the diifereuces that' 
Klian states that Gourguin Khan was existed between himself and that chief.. ' 

really desirous of an alliance with the — Ferrier. 



to a.vciigo Tuslicd immediately to arms ; but Mir Weh, secretly 
assembling’ the. principal chiefs, arrested tlicir ardour, and the)’ 
decided upon temporising in order that they iiiiglit take measures 
which should better ensure the success of their plans. The time 
which must prove f)Ur courage,” said he to them, “ is arrived, but 
the prudence of the serpent that watches overcomes tlie strcngtli of 
the lion who permits himself to slumber; we must conceal our 
swords in a bed of roses, and those who have sufficient faith in me 
to place their destiny in my hands may be convinced that die most 
pi’ofonnd secresy is the first condition of success.” 

iVfter this conference INIir W'qis affected to submit to the go- 
vernor's wishes ; but instead of sending him his own daughter, he 
suhstituti'd one of his slaves, also a very beautiful girl, who, dressed 
in tl5e richest attir^j, was (‘.omiuctf'd in great state to the harem of 
the Shah Nu'wui: Khan. Not less animated than Mir Weis against 
t]i(i o]3pressors of her coiinti’}', his slave accepted, and with delight, 
the part she was called uj>oii to jierform. Gourguiii Khan, not in 
the least suspecting' the plot, believed the Afghan was really de- 
sii’ous of forgetting the ])ast and being on fi-iendly temis with him 
for the future ; be therefore trusted him implicitly. 

Mir Weis profited by the faiour wdiicli he now enjoyed with the 
governor to bring about his fall with greater certainty : at the same 
time he secured the co-operation of the officers of .the palace, and 
excited the turbulent .Abdalee and Kaiikerce tribes to commence a 
revolt, which soon spread its ramifications over all the southern part 
of the province of Kandahar. This rising occasioned Gonrguin so 
much aiixiety, that he decided on sending his best Georgian troops 
to put it d(Avn, and retained only twelve or fifteen hundred men near 
him to defend the citadel. 

3Iir Weis took advantage of the absence of these troo ])3 to put 
the projects he laid so long meditated* into execution, and sent 
Shall Nawaz an invitation to a feast which he bad prepared at one 
of his country houses, situated about half au hour’s ride from the 
city. This he accepted, and without suspicion, and such was the 
security felt by Gourguin after he had arrived there, that he quaffed 
immoderate quantities of wine during the repast, and with liis 
suite, who had indulged to an equal extent in their libations, even- 
tiuiliy fell asleep. Everything, in short, worked well for Mir 

eis ; the conspirators slaughtered all the inebriated sleepers, after 
whicli the Kelautcr dressed himself in the rubes of Gourguin, 
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and ordered the Afghans in his own service to put on those of 
the Georgians who had accompanied their Walee. Thus dis- 
guised, they returned to Kandahar in the middle of the night, put 
to death the. Persian troops on guard at the gate, and entered the 
city without being recognised. ; The insurgents, at first hut few in 
nuniher, were soon reinforced hy the Afghans from the environs, 
who had previously been prepared for the movement, and the Per- 
sian garrison was so completely exterminated, that not one soldier 
was left alive. Mirza Mehdee, a Persian, and author of the ‘ Life 
of Nadir Shah,’ gives a different account of the death of Nawaz 
Khan. He states that the governor had quitted Kandahar to 
chastise some rebels of the Kauheree tribe, when Mir Weis arrived, 
who fell upon the Georgian Walee at Dehchir, defeated and took 
him prisoner, and subsequently put him to death by the hands of 
Murad Khan, a low Afghan. This statement seems, however, to 
be inaccurate. 

The natives of different countries residing at Kandahar were 
at that time at variance with each other, and, after this tragedy was 
over, Mir Weis assembled them together with a view to their recon- 
ciliation. In his usual persuasive style of eloquence he showed 
them the advantages they might obtain from the liberty which had 
thus been given them, and invited them to form that bond of union 
which alone could emancipate them, and for ever, from the Persian 
yoke. He then drewGbrth ikiQfetvo he had obtained from the chief 
mollahs at Mecca, which had an irresistible effect upon the feelings 
of this ftmatical people, whose w'arlike instincts, having been pow’er- 
fully excited, required only to be cleverly directed. They were 
not long in deciding what course to take, and swmre that they wouhi 
obey the 3Iir, inviolably attach themselves to his fortunes, and 
respect his person. 

Tiiree days after this unlooked-for event, the Georgians who had 
boon de-^patched against the rebels in the s(juth, and succeeded in 
their mission, ari’ivcd under the walls of Kandahar. Here they 
ware suddenly attacked by five thousand Afghan horse, com- 
manded by ]^Iir \Teis ; and though they fought wuth a heroism 
w'Oi-thy of a bettor cause, they wmre unable to stand the uuexj)ecte(l 
shock or make good their retreat : only eighteen escaped and re- 
tun\ed with the disastrous intelligence to Persia., Such is the 
ac(.‘ount given by Mirza Ali Moliamed, from whom Abdullah Khan 
again differs. The latter states “ that Gourguiii Khan himself 



rnurolied at the head of lus troops against the Abdalces and Ka.u- 
kerees, who had taken up a position about twenty leagues fi'om 
ivaiKhdiaiv and, refusing to pay the taxes, massacred without pity 
ercry Persian they came in contact with. Gourguin Khan was 
scarcely ten miles *frmn the city, when Mir Weis, having qalckly 
assembled the principal chiefs and all the figliting men of the Ab~ 
dalee, Ghildjzve, and Kaukeree tribes then in Kandahar, followed 
rapidly in tl'ie rear of Gourguin Khan. It was the habit ot the 
governor aral his Georgians to get drunk regularly every day after 
sunset, and no precautions were ever taken to guard a camp in 
u’liicb every one was plunged in debauch. Mir \Veis knew this, 
and fell upon them during the night : it was a, massacre rather than 
a combat, for the fShah Nawaz and his troops were put to death 
almost witluait resistance. Aftew this conp-de-inain IMir Weis re- 
turned iumuidiabdy with his men to Kandahar, to which he laid 
siege, and after a few days obtained an easy victory over the 
reinairiiug half-starved Persians that defended the place. These 
he put to death, as well as those individuals who were not of Afghan 
origin, or who held an appointment under the late governor. Dis- 
cord ensued when the plunder was to be divided, and swords were 
drawn; but the Ahdalees and Kaukerces were beaten by the 
Ghildjzycs, and finally obliged to submit, nor could they have 
remained in Kandahar without their permission. The Ahdalees up 
to this time had always inhabited the country to the .south of the 
TJrghendab and the Ilelnmnd wnthotit having evei' obtained the 
coasent of the Mogul or Persian kings to pass those rivers : but 
now, by virtue of a fresli agreement with the Ghildjzyes, they w'ere 
enabled to do so, and many of them settled amor)gst the mountains 
fd* tiie Siah-beud, situated between Kandahar and tlie }>riuctpality of 
Goiir. The enngration of the Abdahms into the })rincipality of 
Herat dates from this period, and there in the course of u very few 
years they greatly increased in numhers aiid became very rich. 
Nt-'veitlieless the Afghans agree in stating that a branch of the 
Noorzye.-v iuid been estaldished in the plains of Obeh and ("diehrak 
fur nuu’e than one hundred years before the bulk of that tribe caun^ 
ti) iTddtMn the prineipidityv’ 

31 n* \\ I'is, havuig driven nut the oppressors of bis country, turned 
hU attentif^n to the juanner in wliich he might bist consolidate his 
work : h.e restored union betw'ecn the different tribes, estal dished a 
khid of di^t-ipiiue amongst them, and released them from the heavy 
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imposts which had till then weighed heavily upon their exertions. 
Finally, in 1713, the principal families acknowledged liini as the 
Sovereign Prince of Kandahar. 

The Court of Persia, instead of putting down this rebellion 
with vigour, adopted a system which exposed all its weakness. It 
commenced hy negotiating ; but Mir Weis, having detained tlu; 
ambassadors who were s(;nt to advise him to return to bis duty, the 
Shah at length determined to mai’ch an array upon Kandahar. 
"With tills view the chiefs who commanded in Khorassan were ordered 
to unite their forces and attack the rebels. This they did, and, 
though outnumbering the Afghan troops in the proportion of 
eight to one, they were, in consequence of the want of co-operation 
between the Persian chiefs, completely beaten by Mir Weis in three 
successive battles. These events took place in 1713. 

The Shah, on receiving information of this catastrophe, saw 
at once the iinminenco of the danger. The revolt might gain 
ground in other provinces of his empire, in which alarming indications 
had manifested themselves ; howe\er, two years elapsed before ho 
ordered his army of 30,000 men to take the field. It was com- 
posed of Persianii!, Arabs, and Abdalce Afghans, at enmity with the 
Ghildjxvc.s, and commanded by Sipahee Salar Kaee Khoin'oo Khan, 
A^bilce of Georgia, and nephew of the unfortunate Gourgnin Khan. 

In this campaign Mir ’\\mis was not successful. He lost all the 
territory he had taken from the chiefs of Khorassan, was completely 
defeated hy Kaee Khosroo betwf^en the llelmund and the Urghendab, 
and, retiring from thence, was obliged to seek refuge within the walls 
of Kandahar, to which city his adversary .soon laid siege. Tliis the 
Sipahee Sular pushed forward with great activity and perseverance, 
and ravaged all the environs of the city, which, ere many days had 
passed, became a complete desert. As a reprisal for the acts which 
the Abdalees and Kankerees had committed, he put to death all 
the Afghiuis who fid! into his pow'er, and did not even spare tlie 
■women and children. 

TiK' besieged vrere soon rerluced to the groate.st extremity, and, 
alarmed at the terrible consequences that might befall them if the 
cit\- svas taken hy assault, they insisted that Mir Weis should offer 
terms of aecommodalion to the l^m'sian general. Bat Kae(i Khosroo 
Khan, thinking himself sure of success, and eager to u\cnge th.e 
death of his uncle hy that of his tnurdcrers, demanded the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the place. The garrison saw by this reply that 



tlioY had nothing' to hope for, and, gaming courage froio despair, 
continued the <lefonce with renewed energy, the abilities of tlicii- 
chief rising with tlie difficulties nhich he had to contend with, 

Mir 'Weis, having succeeded in baffling the vigilance of the be- 
siegers and escaped from Kandahar, assembled several thousand 
Afghan cavalry, ravaged the locMities Khosroo had spared for the 
purpose of supplying his own camp, and harassed the Persians day 
and night. Tlie result was obvious. The Sipahee Salar was oblig;ed 
to raise fhe siege to obtain provisions, of which he stood greatly in 
need : but constantly molested on his march, he found it impossibhi 
to secure a moineutV: repose for his troops, who, decimated and 
discouraixed, began to disband. Tills new danger induced him to 
offer iiattlt! to the Afghans, who accepted it on the Sfithof Eamazaii 
1714 { Hejira 1126 j, and they so completely annihilated the Persian 
army, that only oiie Inmdred out of thirty thousand men escaped 
with their lives. Khosroo Khan, borne down with des]>air, threw 
himself at the head of a few brave comjiauions into the thickest of 
the fight, and there sought an honourable death, Avliich defeat had 
: made more welcome to him than life. This narratiA'c is also from 
the text of Mirza Ali iMohamed. Abdullah Klian assures us tliat 
■ Khosroo (lid not attack the Afghans, hut that they surprised and 
defeated him in a night attack. 

Mohanied Ro(jStem. another Persian general of some repute, 
was subsequently sent with a third army to subdue Mir ^Vei3, 
but he was not more fortunate than his predecessor, llefeated 
"by the Afghans in several encounters, he owed his own safety 
only to a rapid retreat, wiiicli left the Mir absolute master of the 
Avliole province of Kandaliar. After this fresh success all the 
Afghan trib(?s gave in their adhesion to him, and acknowledged Mir 
\\ eif for their sovenngn chief, as the inhabitants of the capital had 
dune after the d(\'ith of Gourguiu Khan. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, tills adroit and courageous man could not continue the great 
work which he had up to tiiis time so cku'erly conducted, for lie 
siied towards the close of I Tlb, in the eighth year of his rnh^ over 
the -\fghans, and in the sue(\*eding one to that in which he obtained 
ins jcfSt vietta-y over tlu; Persians. It was also tlie way moment 
iit winCii the uieaMirtes lie had taken with a view of insuring the 
iudt'}H'-ndi-uee of ins eoiintry and ameliorating the condition of the 
rieoph^ afforded every hope that they would be realised; but, 
iliouuh caecked for a time, these hopes w^ere not extin<i-uished, for 
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tliosG measures received a fresh impulse under the governnieiit of 
his son Mahmood. 

Slir Weis left two sons, Mir „ Mahmood and Mir Iloosein. The 
funner, w'ho was the elder, had scarcely attained his eighteenth year 
at the time of his lather’s death, and in consequence of this the 
Afghan chiefs declarecf that he wms not competent to succeed him. 
Their uncle, jMir Abdullah, was therefore placed at the head of 
a flairs, hut the expectations which had been raised by the bold and 
cliaracteristic conduct of his brother were not realised by him : 
his first act was to open a conference with the Persian govern- 
ment, whose suzerainty he agreed to admit, and also to pay a 
tribute, if the Shah would give him the government of Kanda- 
har, make it hereditary in his family, and withdraw the Persian 
garrisons from the principality. 

Two years were consumed in these disgraceful negotiations, 
and, though the projects of Mir Abdullah were but imperfectly 
known to the Afghans, they were mistrustful of bis intentions, and 
opposed him as best they could; but when these projects came to 
be revealed to them by the Persians, who in so doing hoped to sow 
the seeds of dissension amongst them, they were in the highest 
degree indignant. 

The eldest son of Mir Weis, who was already distinguished by 
many of the qualities the Afghans had admired in his father, and 
who, though so young, had displayed daring acts of courage bor- 
dering on rashness wiien engaged with the Persians, took advan- 
tage of the discontent which the interested conduct of his uncle 
had given rise to in the minds of his countrymen, and seized the 
sovereign power of which he tliought he had been unjustly d<‘piivcd. 
The unpupularity of Mir Abdullah made his success easy ; lie 
attacked his house with only fifty men, killed him with his own 
hiiud, and made the Afghan chiefs then at Kandahar elect him 
governor in the room of his murdered relative. The ])eople them- 
selves demanded his election, which, however, w-as not ogreoahh.- to 
a ftiw ambitious Serdars; hut when they saw the young chief had 
obtained the general support of the nation, they adhered to the new 
order of things, 

Alaiuliali Khan, the Heratee, gives a different account of the 
motives wbieh led to this murder of the Mir, Abdullah, ubsenes 
that liistonaii, was less active, less impetuous, but not less intelli- 
gent and prudent than his brother Mir Weis. After the dea. th tjf 



tile latter several Gliiidjzye chiefs talked openly of their intention 
to dictate to those in power ; the seeds of much discord had also been 
sown amongst the tribes, and Mir Abdullah was perfectly aware that 
he could not expect to retain the sovereign authority in any degree 
of tranquillity unless he could prevent new hostilities on the part 
of Persia. The negotiations therefore whicft lie had entered into 
with the Shall had only that object in view, and there is no doubt that 
ivhenever he had found himself able to do so he would have thrown 
oif a vassalage the light fetters of which he now consented to wear. 
The fiery Afghans could not understand the wisdom of this system, 
and the constant opposition of his nephew Mabrnood finished by 
loweriTig his influence with the Serdars, several of whom hoped 
and Wore desirous of occupying his position theraseh'cs. The 
Mir’s death ivas as unjust as it was to be regretted, and the more 
to be deplored, as his successor displayed warlike qualities only, 
which led to the decimation of the tribes, and weakened them to 
such a degree that, under the reign of Nadir Shah, they again fell 
under the Persian yoke. The power also after ilahmood’s time 
passed into the hands of the Ahdalee tribe — to the injury of the 
Ghildjzyes, who had been the first to proclaim and establish the 
independence of the Afghan nation. 

At about the period when Mir Vl^eis died, the population of 
Herat tried also to withdraw fi’ora their allegiance to the Sef- 
faveans. The Kliorassians, of whom it was for the most part 
composed, had obtained from Nadir Shah the privilege of being 
governed by their own chiefs. Alayar Khan, who was governor 
of the province at tire time of Roostem Khan’s defeat, tliough not 
declaring himself independent as Mir ^Veis had clone, acknow- 
ledged, only from that time a nominal submission to the Persian 
court : but whether the Persian garrison of Herat, though very 
small still iu^pired liim with atve, or whether he hoped hy cunning 
and terirpoi’ising ihially to become completely independent, he 
ermtinued to keep u}) appcctraiices, and observe a respectful bear- 
ing towards the 8iia}] Ilooseiii; and as anarchy reigned iu, several 
Persian |)ruvinces, he thought the monarch might possibly loot; 
lipon iiiese fanit proofs of his obedience as submission. 

Alayar Kl.ui.n, as wtdl as Mir AVeis, with whom he had secretly 
alluid iumself iu a common determination to resist the Shall, died 
before iie could, put into execution the plans which lie had eon- 
ccivcci. ‘I he court of Persia appointed Zeman Khan, Koortchee 
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}3ri&heo5 lib sueccissoi*. This officer, who commanded the troops 
qii-irrerofl i)! tlic proviiico of Herat, was instructed to reinforce his 
division hy enlisting’ all the volunteers in the locality and march 
an'ahn-t 31ir Abdullah. If this chief had been as prudent as his 
predecessor, he laioht have hoped, if not to obtain a positive and 
c<nnplete success against the rebels in the south, at least some 
iidvanlagos which would, without doubt, have prevented Mir Mah- 
muod from mide\'taking the expedition which he made some time 
after in Persia; but Zeman was a dull and dissipated roan, and 
had mit the tact to foment the elements of discord which existed 
amongst the Afghans. The Abdalee tribe, almost the whole of 
vhicli was settled in his government, were the hereditary enemies 
of the Ghildji'yes, and might have been led against them with 
success ; hut he had aftroiited them, and was obliged to take the 
field with a weak corps-d’armee composed almost entirely of Per- 
sians. Neither tlie impurtauce of the undertaking he bad to carry 
out, nor tlie burden of the responsibility which rested upon him, 
operated as any restraint upon his conduct, and his excesses were 
such that they effected his ruin even before he was in presence of 
the enemy. 

A short time before this a. branch of" the Suddozye tribe had 
established itself in the neighbourhood of Siikkur, and tlieir chief, 
Ileyat Sultan, anxious to obtain certain favours from Zeman 
Khan, committed a most fearful outrage against his own son. In- 
credihle as it may appear, he sent Assad Ullah, a young and beau- 
tiful la<l, to this wretch in human shape for an infamous purpose. 
The crime accomplished, the unfortunate youth took the first 
opportiiiiity of making liis escape from the Persian camp, and, re- 
turning to his tribe, which shared rvitli him the feelings of fury that 
amimalod theis- young chief, they determined upon taking a deep 
revenge. ^V^ruiifs first step was to seize his vile and umiatural 
]>;n'ent aiid imprison him in a fortress, after 'which, accompanied 
Ssy a fmv thousand horsemen, he started in pursuit of Zeman Khan, 
and such was tlui rapidity of his movements, that he . surprised the 
Ifersiau ciiinuiamlcr at midnight in the district of Zemindavar, 
l.olbre he had received the slightest intimation of his being in 
M-ms, alfaekeui with great bravery and impetuosity the weary and 
sie<u)iiiL: troops, and }»nt them nearly all to the sword. The villain 
V, uu iifii i So deeply injured him was the first that fell, and by the hand 
of Assad; after which the victorious youth marched on Herat, 
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a.nd, having obtained an entrance to the city, exterminated the few 
Persians be found there. After this he again took the field, and 
made himself, almost without opposition, master of the whole pro- 
vince, which, on the 26th of Ramazan, 1716, he constituted an in- 
dependent principality. 

As to the Persian tx’oops which had succeeded in effecting tlieir 
escape from the massacre at Zemindavar, finding themselves witli- 
out a commander, they disbanded, and returned to Ispahan. All 
that the government could do to induce them to return to Afghan- 
istan under a ne-w general was iiieffectual ; they refused to march ; 
and the Shah Sultan Hoosein w^'as under the necessity of rel in- 
qnishiug his project for bi’inglng that country again under his 
dominion, As.snd Ullah Khan raised himself to power about a 
year before the period at which Mir Mahmood became by the 
murder of hi.s uncle Prince of Kandahar. 

Persia, already so nmcli weakened by tbe loss of two of her 
finest provinces and three armies, ravaged by the Uzbeks, menaced 
by d’orkey and Russia, and governed by a degraded and super- 
stitious court who ruled the feeble Sultan Hoosein, had no little 
difficulty ill making a stand against so many disasters. Neverthe- 
less, the Persian monarch made a last effort, and in 1719 raised 
.an army of 35,000 men, well provided’ with artillery, winch he 
placed under the orders of Sefi Kooli Khan, a general of re- 
puted talent, to whom he allotted the task of driving back in 
the first instance the Uzbeks, and then of reducing Herat and 
Kandahar. 

The Khan obtained an easy victory over the undisciplined 
hordes of Uzbeks, who, badly armed and badly led, having pillage 
only ill prospect, and not the permanent occupation of Khorassan, 
took to flight at the first shock of the Persian army. Puffed up 
with pridfj at a success thus easily obtained, Sefi Kooli Khan 
pomi-.ou.'^iy announced his intention to exterminate the rebel Af- 
ghans, to whom he sent an imperious order to come to his camp and 
imphjre his mercy. On the receipt of this message, Assad Ullali 
Khan moved forward to meet him at the head of 12,000 Afghans 
and li’azarahs, and, in spite of the disproportion of the two anuies, 
attaciced him directly. The Afghans were armed only with bad 
swords and worse matchlncks, but they did not hesitate to face the 
hre or the formidable Persian artillery, and maintained during a 
whole day a most obstinate combat, in which 3000 of their best 
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troops lost their liYes. The victory was still undecided at sunset; 
when by some accident never accounted for a dreadful explosion 
took place amongst the Persian artillery. This caused an instan- 
taneous panic in their army, and they took to flight, leaving on the 
field of battle all their baggage and the greater part of their guns. 
Sefi Ivooli Khan and several members of his family, together 
with a large number of chiefs as well as 10,000 Persian soldiers, 
were slain in this battle fought near the village of Kariz. 

This victory decided the fortunes of the Afghans. Independence 
was henceforward theirs, and the power, but half-established, 
of Assad Ullah Khan was consolidated, not only in Herat, but 
also th.roug'li the greatest part of Khorassan, of which he took 
possession, with the exception of Meshed, its capital, and that re- 
sisted all his attacks. Seeing that his efforts to reduce it wm*e 
ineffectual, he was satisfied with keeping a watch upon it, and 
marched to the south of his territories, in order to extend them in 
that direction. He seized, in the first instance, upon Subzawar, 
and afterwards moved on Furrah, to which place he laid siege, 
when he was attacked by Mir Mahmood of Kandahar, who thought 
these proceedings might be detrimental to his own interest, more 
particularly as Assad Ullah exhibited the courage and capacity of 
a good general, and belonged to the tribe of the Abdalees, the 
rival of his own. But Assad Ullah Khan was unfortunately killed 
at the commencement of the battle, a ball having struck him in 
the middle of the forehead ; his troops, discouraged, retired to 
Herat, where anarchy reigned during several months, until a 
Belooch chief of the Seistan, one Mir Mohanied, seized the powef 
and established order in the city. 
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luiri^ucs uf Persia in Afghanistan — Prepa, rations of Jiiv Mahmood — lie outwits 
ti.e Per, ai m court — la appointod Goveruor-Gcnerul of {vimdaliar ~ His ambi- 
tious projects— Seize.s the fortre3ae,s on the Helwimtl— Hfato of the i’cr.han 
i.i'rny Kerman — It surreutlois to his troops — Thoy are beaten by 

tiie Verdaii general Kouft Ali Khan — I\Ur Mahraood retreats ui Kaudtihar — 
Lceir. Alt i,- di^mueod — Pevolt again.«t Mir M'ahraood at Kainlairar — The Jsiv 
mri’ches v.ith hi.s aruw against the Persians — Provisians the. fortress of P.iim — 
Kerman surivmlcrs to him— lie is repulsed before Tezd — M,uro.s on Lspahau 
— State of Mir Mah-mootPs troops — A singular recipe for courage — Pusiila- 
iiiiiiitT of tho Per,«iiuis — Pisuniou amongst them — The conscrjitenees — Their 
anno is routed by the Afghans — The Ktheuiad .Dooiilet and the IViilcc) of 
Gcuj'gia — Tlic chief coninmnd of the army is given to the latter — Propo.siuon 
ofKhah Hoosein to Mir Jdahuiood — The .siege is pressed closer — The Persirus 
endeavour to leave the city — Great .scarcity prevails — The I’lssult — Dreadful 
.sntierings of the itjhahitants — Hhah Hoo.sein pi'oeeed.s to the Afginin emup — 
Ho abdicates the throne — iviahmood's conduct after hi.i victfjry. 

The Persian Govcmnicnt, wlulo sending armies to .siibtlne Kandahai', 
also employed the arts of negotiation, and tried to deceive suc- 
cessively Mir Weis, hi,s brother, and his son, with intrigues and 
proraiHCS of which Eastern nations are so prodigal. But these 
chiets did not fall into the snare prepared for them ; nct'ertheless 
Mir Mahniood, who put Ins uncle to death because he had received 
certain propositions from the Siiah, found somctvhat later that thi,s 
plan was a good one, and adopted it himself; less, however, 
because he \Yas afraid of the Shah of Persia, than bet'auso he re- 
(julred a few' years of repose to prepare himself for the invasion 
which he had projected against that hingdom. .. Vs the victory ovf.'-r 
Assad rilab Khan might awaken the fears of the Persians, and 
induce tliem to marcli one of tlieir everlasting armies upon him, he 
ha-trned, immediately he had relieved Furrah, t(j inform Shah 
luiosem tlust he had attacked the Abdalees only to prevent tiiem 
iVoiu taking the town n*om him, and that if, was iiow entirdy at the, 
d:.'-positi!in of the Sbaln The letter which Mir Alalmmod sent to 
tlif Siiaii was placed in his hands by the same minister who had 
been the accomjdiec o’f iSIir Meis, and on this occasion he did not 
give the lie to his own base antecedents. Instead of enlightening 
his ma.d(T cm the manifest amlution of the A\fghan ])rince’ he ditl 
all tliat lay in his povrer to convince him that the Ghlld jzyes were 
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(‘rceelu'nt vast^nls, ^vho bad rendered him a verj^ gi’eat service, and 
liirrheiinoro that they bad only exterminated Gourghiii Khan, his 
iie}>hew, and the Georgians, on account of the excesses they had 
committed, and to dcli^'er themselves from a most odious tyranny. 
By such representations he sought not only to revenge himself on 
the Georgians, whoso chiefs were his most dangerous antagonists, 
Imt also to endeavour to calm the resentment the Shah had always 
felt against him, in consequence of the etforts he had made to in- 
duce him to give Mir Weis permission to retui’n to Kandahar. 

The poor feehle-minded sovereign, deceived once more, bestowed 
upon Mir Mahmood the surname of Hoosein Kooli Khati (the slave 
of Hoosein), and sent him a firman appointing him Governor- 
General of Kandahar, and making that high office hereditary in his 
fanuly. j^Iir Mahmood accepted these honours with apparent 
gratitude and respect, and this good understanding between the 
Mir and the Court of Ispahan enabled him to augment in all 
security the force which he intended to employ in carrying out his 
ambitious projects. To cleai'- away, however, all difficulties, he also 
■wixjtc to the Shah and rejmesented that the Abdalees recently 
established in Herat had been in revolt for the last two years 
and paid no taxes, and he solicited the Shah’s permission to 
subdue them. Sultan Hoosein was foolish enough to consent to 
this expedition, which Mir Mahmood at once undertook, but, in- 
stead of directing his steps to the north, he sent there a small 
flying detachment, while he himself marched with the mass of his 
army along the banks of the Helmund and seized all the fortres.sc 3 
(m that river, fi^r they commanded the principal roads of the Seistan 
le:uling into Persia. It is true he took possession in the name of 
the Sliah, but his secret purpo.se was to fortify himself) and to 
collect provisions, in order that he might command an easy passage 
to the soiitl'icrn pixninces, and at a future time with little difficulty 
iiivmle the Persian territoiy. It will be remembered that his father 
had tiavelh'd through them on his return from Kandahar, and 
tlu' in\ahi:ible iiifoimation which he then collected was now to be 
utilized b}' his sou, whose preparations for this iiivasion were pro- 
hanged up to 1720. But even then his anny numbered only 
1 2.000 men ; however, they were all picked men, inured to war and 
luirdships of every kind, and prepared for any eventuality that might, 
arl.-e. Persia, on the contrary, was at this time in a most deplor- 
able condition; everytbing was in disorder; and the only cnmla- 



tioii tnnt <'ould be said to exist at tliat court was wlso should es- 
uiblt rl'K! i>’i'eatest weakness aud degradation. The right of Iiulding 
tlie iip})oiutuieute of the public semce, instead of being a privilege 
belona’.ing to Ingh Invtli or a recompense for meritorious services, 
was sold to the hii^hest bidder : the troops, without discipline, re- 
ccived ueidier instrnetion nor pay, and, frequently (lishaiuling them- 
selves, pilhiged the villages and the caravans. The towns were 
infcMed wit!', tliioues, who openly follo'ved their villauous pi’ofessiun 
will: tlie unuu-'t as&urance, knowing they could do so with impunity. 
In short, everytliinu' announced the complete tlecadcnce of this grcr.t 
moiiai’chy, wisich, atlacked on alTits frontiers, hy the Atgluuis, the 
Ttu-tmV', the lim.sions, ajid the Arabs, seemed likely to I'ccuine an 
ca^y ctjUiiu.V't tfi the' iirst who should attoiupt to invade it. 

It was the }oii5ig i}*la}um;iod, breathing vengt'auee for theiniscrica 
v.ldeit lib i'ouuii’y h-;id .'•.uileyed under, the Peician rule, who was the 
lirst tliar eiigatred ii) tiiis diilicult euterprise. In 1720, under the 
pretext of attacking Ciiedad Khan, a Belooch chief, who with hiS 
nouiades was ravaging the province of Kerman, Mahmood placed 
hiiiiseif at the lu.'ad of his small anny, and traversed amidst unheard 
of difficulties the and and desert countries of the south of Persia On 
tliis march his soldiers were soon decimated hy privations and fatigue, 
and of the 12,000 men who set out with him only 7000 arrived 
tinder the walls of Kerman, to which he laid siege, with a courage 
and detennination utterly disproportioned to the means of aggression 
at liis command. Simultaneously with these operations he again 
eudeavoured to put the Shah Hoosein on the wrong scent and lull 
t,he vigilance of his govenunent, to wiiich he wrote stating that he 
laid besieged Kerman merely to force the Governor to furnish iris 
troo|)s wiTii provi.'ioiis, and thus repay him the expense of moving 
liis army in the interest and for the benefit of the Shah of Persia. 

Hlaluunod was johied by a great number of Persian malcon- 
tent whu soon tilled u}} the casualties in his army. The town, 
Imul pris-cil, held out only for a few days, and then simrendered at 
<nu-ivt;on ; i!evertliele,ss tiie wictor thought it nece.ssary to punish 
the iuhaliitanis for the feiffile resistance they had offered, and not 
oel\ tiieu! hut thoac of the whole district. During four months his 
ssfidier.-. gorged with ])Iunder, committed every imagiriahle excess, 
at, thf^expimtion of which time they were attacked and put to 
t];.rht f*y tlu- Ihrsiau General Lcuft Aii Khan, wiio marched to the 
.t-'ji.lfuice ui the invaded province with a very superior forex*. The 
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defeat of Allr Mabmood was' so complete that he was obliged 
to make a rapid retreat to Kandahar, taking with him only a 
miserable remnant of that araiy which had followed him with so 
much enthusiasm to the conquest of Persia! Not one man would 
jjerhaps have survived if the e'tdl geiiii^ which presided over the 
destinies of tliat empire had not aiTested the progress of her victo- 
rious commander. Leuft Ali Khan, the only good general the Shah 
then had, was, by way of recompense for the brilliant success which 
he had just obtained, deprived of his command and thrown into 
prison. A court intrigue, originating in the Vizier, brought about 
this unjiistltiabie result, for the letter of MirMahmood had been per- 
fidiously misinterpreted by him to the Shah Sultan Hooseio.' But if 
Bill' Malimuod had not been defeated, more important interests would 
have obligi d him to abandon the province he had just conquered, 
for he received intelligence tliat bis rear was seriously menaced. 
Beiram Sultan Lakzee, governor of Furrah, and Malck Djaffer 
Klum Sistanee, having formed an alliance, succeeded in exciting a 
portion of the province of Kandahar to revolt against his authority. 
Supported by a few thousand men, they had even seized upon the 
city in the name of Shah Iloosein, but w'ere driven from it by Mir 
Hoosein, brother of Blir Blahmood. The latter therefore hastened 
his return, and his presence soon restored order. Flis resolu- 
tion had not been shaken for one instant, for he had reflected, and 
wisely, on all that had passed, and had seen his own faults. 
These had arisen rather from ignorance than -want of courage — 
they appeared to him therefore easy of correction : and the bravery 
and intelligence which he had showm in his fatal expedition of 1720 
secured for him the obedience and admiration of his soldiers, w'hich 
enabled him with little trouble to raise another and a larger army, 
one not less enthusiastic than the first. The Afghans of every 
tribe, even those living in the provinces of Herat and Kabul as well 
as the Ilazarahs, hastened with alacrity to the standard of a chief 
who promised to enrich them with the spoils of their ancient op- 
pressors. The Belooches settled to the south of the Helmund also 
furuished him with a contingent of several thousand men, and he 
dcrermhicd to take an ample revenge for the disasters inflicted 
up<m liim by Leuft Ali Khan. 

Alh'r Ijaviiig installed his brother Mir Hoosein as Regent of 
Kandahar during his absence, he again entered Persia, in January, 
1722, at the head of an army of 28,000 men, can'ying witli him 



h\m\oni<i stores, of provisions in order to guard against tlie priva- 
tions ins troops had suffered on his first expedition from 
scarcity of food and forage. 

IMir Mainnood opened tliis campaign by rapidly crossing the 
>!eisran, and without encountering any obstacle be rcaelied tin.' 
fortress of Bail), where he remained for a few days. This for- 
tress lie iTpaiivd and strengthened with great care, and made it 
an immense depot of provisions and munitions of \Xc\v. The gar- 
rison was ordered to collect within its walls all the corn which 
thf) inhabitant?' of the suiTOunding country could supply above what 
thev requirtal for their own use, and also to keep iminerous beasts 
of })urden r{.'ady to take the road ivhencver instructions were given 
to tiuit tdfect. The command of this important place was confided 
]iy iWii' Mainnood to his relative Noor Ullah Khan, a brave and 
energetic man, (ju whose fidelity be could rely; and haying thus 
eoinplet('d his ]}ve])arat ions, he again advanceti and arrived before 
Kerman, intending to* besiege it once more, but the inhabitants 
opened the gate.s almost without oftering any resistance : the garrison, 
however, in the citadel, composed of picked men, refused to sur- 
render. Tlic commander wrote to the Afglian chief that, if his 
objoet was to amass great riches and become Shah of Persia, be 
would lose his time and uselessly exhaust his resources in under- 
taking the siege of a place that was provisioned for ten years, and 
the defenders of which were detenniiied to hury themselves beneath 
its ashes ratlier than capitulate : but be added that if the Mir chose 
to march on Ispahan he might accomplish his purpose, and he 
offered to give him ]8,i'!00 tomauns towmrds the expenses of the 
cain]>aign, if he wonid raise the siege. Mahmood accepted these 
comlitions. far h'ss because, according to the custom of his country, 
it saved the honour of his arms, than because he had no iieavy 
artilhwy to liarrer the place — the only guns at his disposal, those 
called iii Pcj'sia .sauloorcli^ being wholly inefficient for this purpose, 
bff ilic.-e he had ;in Imudrcd carrying a ball of from one to two 
jxurnds. c;ie’u >;i)))bo(,n>k being carried by a camel with the artillery- 
man who seiwed it. 

Jlirectty ^bihmuod had received the sum agreed upon he moved 
upoii Kpahau by Vezd, the direct road, and made an attempt to 
mkr* the latter town In' assaiilt as he passed ; but several attacks hav- 
ing, in spite <tf the brilliant courage of his soldiers, been vigorously 
repuised, \w abandoned this siege also. It was likely to prove 
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a linn’eriiig fiftair and occasion him the loss of much precious time, 
so he continued his march upon Ispahan without troubling himself 
about his rear, for the country was too denuded of the enemy's 
troops to give him any anxiety on that subject. As to his liim of 
operations, that lay wherever provisions could be obtained, and he 
carried with him a pretty large supply, which was renewed from 
time to time in the villages on his road. In this manner he arrived 
at Guluabad, a village , situated ten miles from Ispahan, without 
having met one Persian wdio attempted to oppose his passage. 
Here he (mtrcnched his army, wdiich had been somewhat reduced 
since its depmiure from Kaudabar by privation and. fatigue, as 
well as in the combats before Kerman and l^ezd ; but these losses 
ho' Jiad repaired by a few thousand Glieher recruits, who were not 
h'ss desirous than the Afghans to revenge themselves on their 
couuuou o],tpressors the Persians. Mahmood had still 23,000 com- 
butants under his command when he arrived at Guluabad, but, in 
spite of their courage and the advantage they derived from the re- 
putation of their armis, they could have been easily exterminated 
if the Persians had possessed the least sentiment of national 
feeling, and been animated by the remembrance of the ancient 
grandeur of their country : but this debased people learnt from 
their weak monarch only hovr to lament their misfartunes, instead 
of warding them off by figliting manfully to prevent them, and it 
was not till the last moment, when money and arms were distri- 
buted amongst them, that they decided upon defending the capital 
of the empire. 

Mir Mahmood’s troops arrived at Guluabad in wretched condi- 
tion : the rags they wore scarcely covered them ; they "were destitute 
of warlike stores; with rare exception, their sabres w’-ere the only 
;u’m of which they could make any use, and their light artillery 
',vas unfit for sii'ge purposes. Ispahan, on the contrary, besides its 
pupulation, which was at this time estimated at more than 600,000 
souls, had a .garrison of 60,000 soldiers; the city walls were 
strong, and the liesieged in possession of a formidable artillery. 
I'ufortunately, however, the spirit of the army was cowardly and. 
superstitious, and it was in those days more advantageous for a 
minister tf) deceive and betray the monarch, or flatter his pre- 
dilection for theological discussions, than to do his duty. One 
nf his favourite.^ generals, Path Ali Khan Kadjar, assured Shah 
Hoo.s(fin he had heard from an old woman of Asterahad, who 
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was said to Ijg inspired, that two legs of a he goat, boiled with 
3:25 peapods iu water over which a young virgin had repeated 
120!) times La illah, illah la,”* made a broth which would render 
invisible the men who drank it : the superstitious monarch therefore 
ordered that his troops should he daily supplied with goat-soup 
thus prepared, A thousand absurdities ecpially efficacious were 
decreed for a like purpose ; and there were only one or two liigh." 
minded men who, stimulated by the calamitous state of affairs, 
endeavoured to raise the drooping spirits of the garrison ; but owing 
to the weakness of the monarch, • they and the fev; followers 
who adhered to them soon fell victims to his imbecile conduct. 
Ih’aitors ahaie were listened to and intrusted with the command of 
the troops: there was no mutual imderstandiHg between them, and 
they dally arcimndated acts of emvardiee, treason, and folly, one 
upon the other. 

The Etlumuid Dooulet, first minister of the Shah, and the Whilee 
of Arabia, wlu> was General in Lhief were always of opposite 
opinions. The first asserted that, as they had hitherto done nothing, 
but,h^d allowed the Afghans to arrive under the walls of Ispahan, 
it would be better to remain on the defensive, and let them wear 
themselves out in useless efforts ; but the Walee made light of 
the opinion of that eminent personage, and went out nearly every 
day skirmishing round the enemy’s camp, in a inamier, moreover, 
that appeared to be much more in the interests of Mir Mahmood 
than in those of his sovereign. Tils subordinate officers committed 
similar faults ; sorties were made without judgment or discipline, 
and the Persian troops gave ground at the first onset, while the 
rivalry existing amongst the eommanders produced daily collisions 
in their army, that frequently ended in bloodshed. 

A council of war having been summoned by the Iving, who 
pn?>id('d in person, it was at length decided that a general attacl|; 
sliunld be made upon the Afghans. ; Mahmood had only twenty 
tliousand iiiih.ting men to withstand the Persians, but, accustomed 
to coiupicr, the po^ver <if this force was increased three-fold by 
their own courage : they heeded not the numbers of the enemy, and 
blindly obeyed a prince who possessed all their sympathies, and 
wlio nad liie tajinmaud entirely in his own hands; while the 
Persians. Ineing formed into several divisions, all independent one of 
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the other, and receiving different orders, were essentially deficient 
in comhiiiatiou and resolution, the chief elements of military success. 
At daybreak on the Sth of April, 1721, the Persians left the city 
in great confusion to attack the Afghan camp. The Etlicmad 
Ilooiik't and the Walee of Arabia had not been able to come to an 
iinderstanding as to the order of battle, and were no better agreed 
in opinion as to the attack ; thus each of them commenced with the 
corps-d’armee under his command, and in accordance with his own 
individual ideas, without dreaming of the mutual support they 
ought to afford to each other when required. 

At first the Ethemad Dooulet remained inactive, and, advantage- 
ously posted on the defensive, waited for the Afghans to advance, and 
this plan was approved.hy the majority of the other generals. But the 
Walee, a man of little reflection and of an ardent temper, looked upon 
this inaction as disgraceful, and, without listening to the advice of his 
colleagiies, exclaimed, “ Wq are not here to deliberate, but to fight.” 
With these words he galloped forwmxl to his men, wiio poured 
down upon the left flank, which gave way at the first onset. It now 
required a slight effort only to turn the Afghans and put them to a 
complete rout ; but the Arabs, far more anxious for plunder than for 
glory, rushed into the camp of Mir Mahmoocl and began the work of 
pillage. The Etliemad Dooulet, observing the Walee thus engaged, 
fell upon the Afghan right, which was moving up to attack the Arabs ; 
but Ariian Ullah Khan, the most talented of Mir Mahmood’s lieute- 
nants, wdio commanded this wing, perceiving his intention, faced 
about, and for some time retired before the Persians ; then suddenly 
halting, he opened his squadrons and unmasked his one hundred 
zimhooreks, which instantly sent forth a hail of balls into their ranks. 
The enemy, iiistca<l of rushing at once upon the guns, which could 
not lun-e been reloaded in time for another discharge, suddenly 
halted, and finally decamped. Aman Ullah, seizing the propitious 
moment ^\'itl^out hesitation, fell upon the fugitives -with his cavalry, 
and made a terrific carnage ; their artillery, consisting of twmity- 
four pieces of large calibre, wdiich they had placed in their rear, 
were also captured, and turned against the royal army. From 
that moment tbc' rout of the Persians w’as complete, and the soldiers, 
iiistead of entering Ispahan, regained each his own province, and 
there \vaited the issue of events. The Afghans obtained an im- 
TU(H'ise hoedy in this battle, in which 25,000 Persians remained upon 
the field: amongst them w^as Roostem Klian Gooulaye Agassee, 



(‘liief of the slaves, and Ahmed Elian, General in Chief of the 
ArtUlerv , tsvo of the most important oiScei's in the army. 

This event sipread the greatest consternation in Ispahan, and the 
Shah held another council of war. at which the Ethemad Dooulet 
proposed that the King sliotdd leai'e the capital without delay, and 
retire to Kasbeen, from whence he could make an appeal to his 
faithful subjects, raise a powerful amy, and, returning, rescue 
Ispahan trom the Atgiian invaders. The Walee of ilrabia, whose 
troops had behaved so ill in the last battle, and had been the 
cause of the defeat, again held a different opinion, which obtained 
with the feeble monarch, who, infiuencecl by traitors and cowards, 
blindly consented to Ins own ruin. He gave the Walee the supreme 
command of his army ; but in thus concentrating the power into one 
hand he dnl not succ{'cd in iinparting greater unity to the sub- 
sequent operalious. The successive reverses whicli overwhelmed 
the Persians, instead of opening the eyes of the Shah to the inca- 
pacity of his general, served only to increase his absurd caprices, 
which always ended in partial defeats, and eventually so decimated 
and discouraged his ai-m\', that the troops were afraid to expose 
themselves beyond the walls of the city. 

While the Shah Hoosein confided the <Iestinie3 of his empire to 
a man so little worthy of this trust, Mir liahmood, though a con- 
queror, was a prey to tb.e most cruel anxiety, for the number of 
his troops dirnlnislied witiiout his having the power to recruit 
them; a turn of fortune in favour of the Persians might place 
him in a most critical position ; and at one moment such was 
his indecision that he e‘easo«l to give any orders to his gene- 
rals. Finding that Ispaiian did not surrender after the victory 
he had gained, he was on tlie point of retiring to Keiauan to 
roorgauizc isis army; but having been informed of the alarm 
vdiioh roigued in the city, and that provisions were nmuing 
short, his lutpes again revived, and another motive aru«-e to dis- 
suade him from fuitijling his intention of retreating. Instead of 
])rcsm'\-ing t!;at firnmoss of demeanour, which will frequently sus- 
t.'du a dro.)|vnii’ cause, instead of energetically battling with his 
Ciiojey, the Shal) Suitan llouSidn was seen to drag tin- imperial 
purpie rlirough the mire, and, following tlie example of his go- 
vri’iujr of Kerman, betcoeh his enemy to accept immense sums 
ot money to evacuate the Persian territory. It was evident that 
his proposition originated in fear and discouragement ; and 
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.MU' l\raliraood waft convinced that he should soon he master oi' 
the city if he persevered in the investment of the place. He 
hourly saw the Persian generals committing the grossest faults, 
and neglecting to take the most simple measures for their pre- 
servation. ITe knew* that imprudent and ignorant comisollors gaxe 
tlie Shall advice which must infallibly lead to his destruction ; and 
all these circumstances determined him to abandon bis project of 
retreat and press the Persians with additional vigour. 

The errors, or rather the treachery, of the Persian nobles, 
enabled Mahiriood to surromid the city by a line of circimivallation, 
wliich it would have been impossible to defend with his small array 
if the Walee had made the least effort to dislodge him ; but he sent 
a succession of feeble detachments against the Afghans, which, 
badly directed, failed in every attack. Ferababad and Djulbi, 
abandoned by the Walee, were now* taken by assault, and, regard- 
less of the heroic resistance of their inhabitants, the general in 
chief made not the least ’demonstration in their favour; it w*as 
supposed that the fanaticism of this barbarian was gratified by the 
rain of Djulfa, for it w'as inliabited by Armenian Christians. In 
short, the Walee and his troops ahvays moved in the direction 
where tlie enemy was not ; and if he did meet the Afghans, he was 
sure to retreat under some frivolous pretext or other ; he boasted 
in loud terms, wlien in presence of the Shah, but always remained 
ill a state of inaction Avhen be ought to have shown energy and 
determination. 

Feeling that he wms victorious on all points, Mahmood drew 
closer the line of eircumvallation in which he held the Persians, 
who made not the least attempt to check bis operations : debased, 
by the tyranny and superstitious bigotry of the court, they became 
utterly helpless ; while the Afghans, elated by their success, and 
possessing all the elan of a people wdio had recovered their liberty, 
fought with the greatest enthusiasm. They carefully guarded the 
nxids, intercepted the convoys of provisions that endeavoured to 
enter the cujiital, and laid waste the environs with fire and sw*ord, 
pre^er\'ing only what was necessary for themselves; until this 
t'ountry, hitiierto so fertile, became an arid desert on which nothing 
could be ;:cen but tbe bleached skeletons of men and horses, and 
the charred rains of forsaken villages. 

At the commencement of the w’-ar the rural population, harassed 
and plundered, ficicked to the capital, where they were of no use in 



the di^ fence, and tlieir presence only increased the scarcity, vdiicli 
soon hecaine extreme, and many thousands of tlie feiiiishod citizens 
of Ispahan let themselves down -from the ramparts and lied from 
the city, hoping- to reach some other province where food was in 
abundance?. But the Afghans, who closely w-atclied their move- 
ments, slaughtered thenr without remorse, and but a very fewy 
succeeded in effecting their escape ; nevertheless the bare possi- 
bility of doing so induced crow-ds of them daily to make the 
hazardous attempt. Heaps of human bodies were seen here and 
there wanting the coinmoii rights of sepultui’e, while many more 
floated on the .surface of the Zendehrood, the tainted’ waters of 
which were no longer Ot for the ordinary purposes of life; and at 
length even these did not reach the capital, for the Afghans cut off 
the canals wiiich su})j)]ied the city ; the tanks were insufficient to 
meet the g-eneral consumption, and thirst was superadded to the 
pangs of hunger. Provisions of all kinds were soon exhausted ; the 
tew camels and other beasts of burden wliich remained were sold 
at so high a ]>rico tiuit the great men about the court could alone 
pm’chase any aniuial food ; and the people were reduced to such 
extremities that they were compelled to give chase to the most 
unclean animals, which by their religion they were forbidden not 
only to eat, Init even to touch. At night the inhabitants of one 
quarter made incursions into other parts of the city to search for 
provisions supposed to be concealed, and frequent scenes of vio- 
lence and hloodslicd were the result ; for here the father was often 
found armed against his son,- and Igother against brother: all 
affectiou was banished amongst the members of the same family : 
tiiey looked upon each other as deadly enemies, and fought 
for the wrctclu'd s.craj>s of food they’ had perchance procured. 
At iejiath meat of every kind disappeared, and the trees were 
stripped of tiu'lr leaves and bark to satisfy the cravings of these 
m;:-eraule being.', who, searching the very dunghills and eoni- 
moii sewers, lived upon any soft substance, whatever it might 
happen to 1)0. which they ibund there. Old pieces of leather 
wore suakutl boiled, and etiten with avidity; the plaster from 
the walls, suixed witii sawdust, also offered them another spe- 
cies of fe>od which teas sometimes the object of angry dispute 
evcii to the death. The population of Ispahan, so healthy, light- 
lioarted, and rich a fow months before, now presented the spectacle 
of a JHoh of atteimated. creatures, w-an and of a sinister aspect, 
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acareely able te drag tbeniselyes along' the streets and public 
places, that were corered with the corpses of their countrymen, 
and ivhich, liorrible to relate, were sometimes oaten to alleviate 
the terrible pangs of Imugeiu Many put an end to their own 
existence to avoid these sufterings. Amidst all this appalling 
misery the people evinced to the last their devotion to their King, 
who assured them of the speedy arrival of his son Thamasp. This 
prince ha,d succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the Afghans, 
and gone to the north of the empire, w'here he expected to raise 
an army and march to the relief of Ispahan ; but fu'e months 
having elaps(}d without any tidings of him reaching the capital, its 
inhabitants despaired of bis return, and besought the Shah to bring 
their <';aiamities to a, close. This jjrince, more weak than ill-iiiten- 
tioned, afflicted with the fearful condition of his subjects, determined 
to put an end to it ; besides, it was utterly impossible that he could 
prolong the defence. All , his armies had been destroyed, the 
few soldiers that remained in Persia w'ere in distant provinces, and 
many of them in the interest of ambitious chiefs, who, profiting 
by the miserable, state of their country, united with each other to 
create an iiidepeiideiit power. 

Eight months had elapsed from the commencement of the siege, 
when, on the 14th of Sefer, 1135 of the Hejira, and 23rd October, 
1722, the Shah Sultan Hoosein left the city, e.scorted by the great 
. officers of his court, and arrived at the camp of Mir Mahmood, 
in who.se favour lie publicly abdicated the throne, and with all 
solemnity delivered to him the sword and crowm of the Seffa- 
^■eans, the attributes of bis power as monarch of the Persian 
empii’c. The same day the invader took military possession of tlie 
arsenals and otlior public establishments, but it was not till fi%‘e 
days after that lie made his triumphant entry into Ispahan. His 
lir.st act w’as to assign a place of residence to the fallen Shah, and 
a .^iifficient peirsion to meet his requirements : his second, to order 
general massacre of the troops remaining within the city, not so 
•much with a view of taking revenge upon them for the resistance 
the} had made, as to ^trike terror into those who, under the cuminand 
of tlu‘ Priuce Thauiasp, might be tempted to renew the contest, 
•’riiis ma.ssami continued during three days, after which ^Tir Mah- 
ranod ordered it should cease, and occupied iiiinself in restoring 
irauquidlt}' and security in the capital. Having very little conti- 
chuK-e in the administrative powers of the Afghans, who, up to this 





period, had iKn'cr tfikiiii part in public iiflkirr, and nrtt <Iariiig' to 
place any faith in the Persians so recently subjected to Ins rule, the 
iFir appointed two officers at the head of each department of rhe 
adnhni.'lration — an Afghan and a Persian; the former to 
tiie hitter, and at the same time acquire from him all timt it ’.vas 
useful for liiui to know. 

The mea'^iires taken by Mir Mahmood to protect the uanquidied. 
frciui iusiilt, the severe discipline he observed in his army, and the 
t'Veu-lumded justice he dealt out to every one, soon acquired for 
liiin the esteem of the Persians. The. Persian chiefs, vrhi\ traitors 
to thsdr kmu, lunl furni-hed him ^^ith information durlnu the '■-ieue, 
he treated witlt the greate.-d se\crity; he. neverthehn-.^ made an 
oKCepitiou in favour of tlie d'ihilce of Arabia, who.se life he spared 
in (■(juforuihy with a \ovv that he had made so to do if lie sltnuld 
come victorious out of tlie contest : and in orfh'r not to’ give any 
opportnni{:y for a ffilse interpretation to the motives which dictated 
this, lie iuiuled with hivours tho.-.e who had remained faithful to the 
fortunes of the Shah Hooscin. 

Up to the day on which AOr Jiahmood attained a po.5ition so 
elevated, his conduct was that of a man animated by magnanimous 
sentiments: hut, from the time he felt securely seated on the 
tin-one of the Seffaveans, he adopted a line of conduct which tar- 
nished the glory of his previous career ; the innate ferocity of the 
Afghan, suppressed for a time, soon reas.5umed its empire over his 
rniiid : he became suspicious and even cruel towards tlso.se who had 
served him with the greatest fidelity. But, in spite of his tyranny, 
lie endeavoiireil to tranquillise Persia by his jiidicion.s uflmiiiistra- 
tion, and to extend Ids dominion ON’cr those provinces which liad 
u(>T vecugiiised his authoritv. He ivould, perhaps, have succeeded, 
but for the chcingo ivLieli had taken jdace in lii,s character, and 
wlucli became (woiy day more and more cruel. 
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Tho Prince Tliamarip — Mabmood sends an army against liim — Kasboen sur- 
renders to the Afghans — .Duplicity and cruelty of the victors — The inhabitants 
take thoir revenge — Defeat of the Afghans — Mahmood is furious at this — 
roiconciliyxion with Aman Uliah Khan — Mahmoud massacres the Persian 
noble-s — tSaugiiijiaiy scenes iu Ispahan — State tjf the provinces — Prince 
ilharna-r) is proolniincd Shah — Assembles troops iu the Aiierbaidjau — The 
Turks and Ptus.-iiiuis seize upon Armenia and Georgia — State of the Afghan 
army — Desiurtious from Mir Maliraood’s. i-anks — Shiraz besieged — TyraunY of 
.Mahmood — Mir Echreff appointed to the chief command — The Afghan army 
march upon Yes.d — Malnnood becomes deranged — Losses in the Afghan ranks 
— 'fhe troops return to Lspaliaii — jMaluuood in a paroxysm of juadnesa puts to 
deaXh the sons of Shah Hooscin — Death of Mahmood — Mir Echreft' succeeds 
him — He fmtH the Sovdar Uliah Khan to death — .Policy of Hussia at this 
period — Eclu-eff marehe.s against the Turks — Battle of Kiemereh — Defeat of 
‘ the Tui'ks — Treaty with the Afghans — Events in Afghanistan — The Eussiaus 
taka possession of Guilan — Echreff fortifies the Afghan quarter in Ispahan — 
Kadir joins the Shah Thamasp — Ue takes Kishapoor — Echreff seizes Yezd — 
Battle between Isadir and Echreff — Defeat of the Afghans — Battle of Bagh 
•Mimre — The Afghans retire from Ifipahan — Conflict at the Bend-ernir — 
Eetreut upo.n, Siuraz — Destruction of the Afghan army — Detith of Echreff — 
Itefiectiona. 

After the abdication of his father in 1722, the Prince Thamasp 
Mirza assumed the title of Shall at Kasbecn ; but when Mir Mah- 
mood despatched an army against him, the prince fled at its 
approach, and retired into the xAzerbaidjan, The inhahitarits of 
Kasbeen, seeing themselves thus abandoned, immediately made 
tlieir subraij-sion to the Afghans, to whom tliey gave a most 
friendly reception. The invaders reciprocated this ibeling', and 
appeared desirous of being on tlic host terms with them ; but, after 
they had b(‘en some tihie iu the town, renewed the scenes of car- 
nage whieii took place a.t ]sp)ahan, and during three days gave the 
reins to their ])assion for murder and pillage. The .Kasbeenians, 
iiudiiig that submission had not disarmed the vengeance of their 
eouguerors, asscrnhled iu arms after the first moment of sur- 
pri-e, iuassacTod in their turn ucarl}' half the Afghans, and drove 
tiu’. remainder from the city. The survivors at once dispersed ; 
Fojue oi ihcui regaining Ispahan, while others followed the Serdar 
..Aunin l.'ilaii Khan, and Mir Echreff, the cousin of Mahmood. 
These two Afghan chiefs had, more than any others, contributed to 



tliD victories and elovation of the son of Mir "Weis; hut .Mahnaood, 
jealous of their popularity, instead of recompensing them for their 
services, hascly accused them of treachery and threatened tliem 
with death, from which they escaped to ICandaliar. 

Miy Mahmood vms iiighiy incensed at the defeat his troops sus- 
tained at Kasbeeii, and not less so at the defection of the tv,'o 
sei'dars : he was also apprehensive that the Persian nobles whom 
lie bad retained at his court might attempt to ovortlirmv him ov 
take his life, and thought, therefore, that,, liaving merely a small 
body of trm^ps to make a stand against a general revolt, terror 
alone could rc-taiu llic Persians in obedience. dVell convinced of 
this, he determined upon adopting the most harliarous measures, and, 
having suc.eeeded in reconciling himself with Anian Uilah Khan, 
turned that circuinstance to account by luakiug it tlio op'portu- 
uity for holding a great festii'al. To this ho invited all the Persian 
dignitaries of rank and other person.? of note in Is])ahan, who, 
anxious to please their new sovereign, and entertaining no suspicion 
of his villanous design, accepted his invitation, and arrived at the 
palace to the imniher of 0!ie hundred and fourteen, hut, instead of 
the banquet which they hatl cx])ccted, they found xifglian troops 
pointed hi the royal gardens, who, in conformity with the orders thej’' 
had received, put them all to death. This horrible butchery accom- 
plished, the soldiers' spread themselves over tlie city, and slaughtered, 
to the number t)f several thousands, the near relatives of the victims, 
as well as a great number of syuds and ulemas of the capital. It 
was only when this hloody tragedy had heen played out that 
Sta.huiood’s fury was tompomrily appeased. Two days after, live 
hundred .youths, of the first families in the kingdom, and who 
within the wall- (.jf their college.? had escaped this raassaere, were 
taken from thence into tiie country, and hiiuted down like deer, the 
Afohau.s p'crciiig them through witli their jereods as tliey lied 
tcrror-ftrickcu airi’0.ss the plain. Not long aft(;r, three thousand 
.Pcrsiaiis, who had taken service in the tyTant’s army, experienced 
a similar fiite ; they were suddenly attacked at a baufpiet which 
1 k' gave them, and, being unannod, were G.xtontunated to a man. 
Imaily, he ]‘Ut to death every Persuin who had held any cm- 
|Hoyment or received any favou.rs from the Shah’s goverumeut. 
The-c horrible juweediugs, %vhic}i lasted during a month, plunged 
ah fhe hrtt. fanulic.s of the country into tim di^pths of despa.ij', mid 
dcijudcd Iqtahau of half its population ; the carnage .snhsequeutly 
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('.'•.teiidr-d to the provinceSj and murder, pillage, and (lesola- 

tiijii reifi’uod ou all sides. 

At length the cruelties of Mir Mahmood became a species of 
inaduess, but the Persians,, utterly debased, did not attempt to 
deli^'cr themselves from his frightful tyranny. In the midst of 
tliesc .sanguinary scenes they lay prostrate at the feet of him who 
had hut yesterday deprived them of a father, a brother, a son, oi\a 
friend, and, while waiting till they received the same fate at his 
hands, were vile and degraded enough to submit to be used as tlie 
iustruinenta of bis ferocious nature. But the torrents of blood thus 
slicd brought no sense of security to Mir iilalnnood, and his posi- 
tion vvas certainly well calculated to imspire him with uneasiness. 
Tbauiasp Mirxa had recently been acknowledged Shah by tbe 
population of Azerbaidjan, aTid a party which began to be powerful 
in that province had pronounced in liis favour, and threatened to 
•march, at no distant date, upon Ispalian. On the other hand, the 
Turks and the Bussians, taking advantage of the distracted state 
of Persia, had seized u])ou Armenia, Georgia, Guilan, Kurdistan, 
and a ])art of Irak, and made furtlier di.spusitions for advancing 
towards the south. The army of Mahmood numbered only at this 
time a few thousand Afghans ; it is true, their name alone was in 
itself sufficient to make the conrpaered tremble : but the ranks 
of these hardy and ferocious soldiers were daily thinned, and every- 
thing indicated that tlicy would not be able to resist the storm 
which was gathering against them in the north. 

All these considerations, and the retii’cment of Mir Echreff, a 
chief beloved by the troops, led to much desertion amongst the 
.\iglmiis ; the most devoted servants and the nearest relatives of Mir 
Mahmood fled from the etfect-s of liis tj’i'anny, and he soon found 
himself isolated in the midst of his court. In this extremity be 
ri'criiited hi.« army with KiU’ds. nho, as well as the Afghans, were 
Soonees, thiiiklng that lie could rely more upon them than upon 
the Persiems, who were of the hostile sect of Shiahs. He thus raised 
a new army, with which, in 17:34, lie took possession of several 
dlAricts in iriik and Ears, tliough Shiraz, the capital of the latter 
urfA'luce, did not surrender until it bad stood a siege of eight 
months and sud’ored all the horrors of famine. 

li!-'- the Afghan natioii were not dazzled by these successes, 
hlaiimood uever regained their confidence, and such was the irn- 
prcs,-:hjii i.i.-. .‘U'tions liad produced that the reinforcements he had 
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liauglitlly clem art Jed from Kandaluir arrived but tardily, aud 
amounted only to tlie tenth part of what he anticipated, f«,)r no one 
would serve a prince who had delivered them from the Persian yoke 
only to impose a more ctudI and despotic tyranny of his own. Tim 
Serdar 3Iir Echreff was at the head of these troops, and they 
insisted that he should be confirmed in his eomuiand as the ahso- 
' lute condition of their serviccjs. Mir 3Iahniood the more readih' 
complied with this request, because, having been abandoned by 
i his principal officers, the co-operation of his cousin had lieeome an 
, absolute necessity for him, not only to direct the .military opera- 
■ tions, wldch. by rt.'uson of hi.s bad .state of healtlu ice was unable to 
couduct, but also to retain in Persia, tlirougii his iniluencc. many 
.Afghans vditj uould otherwise nave left the cnminn. On the 
arrival of this reinfoveemout Mir Al'ahmotKl marched upon Yezd, 
which ho attempted to seize, hut he was not fortuna.te in this 
(‘ntei‘pri.s 0 . Ife Issued orders to his troops which it was impos- 
sible to execute, and derangement of iiis intellectual faculties 
was clearly uiauifcstcd upon this occasion ; his eccentricities were 
. veiy nearly causing a revolt in his army, which, indignant at 
the losses it had sustained w’ithout obtaining any corresponding 
success, obliged him to raise the siege and return to Ispahan. 
This check soured and excited him, and his ira.sclble nature 
was still move aggravated by the imreasunabie demands of his 
officers, who 'vverc !)Uppf>rted by the troops. Alarmed also at the 
/[progress of Thamnsp iMirza, the llussians, and the Turks, and a 
prey to remorse, his mind was filled with visions of his vic.tims 
ready to tortuerd Idm, su that he abaudoned h’unself to super- 
stitious devotion in the most exaggeviited form ; he shut him- 
self up in n subterraneous ceil, olwerving the strictest fust, and 
when, at the (‘ml of two months, ho left this relreat, h.e was in such 
a .state that he could scarcely be recoguised. Livi<i, emaciated, 
a. ad Ins features coutractcil, iie seemed to dread the light of day, 
aiid ivapjaaircd tiiure fearful aud more cruel tium ever ; iumuted by 
the darkest sus|ncio5!s. gloomy and taciturn, he shuddered at tlieai)- 
pwoaeli of his be, st friends, dreading to find in ever}' one an assas.sin, 
.During one of the paroxysms of his disease ho was iid’ormed 
fitat rite of tlie Shah Sultan IXoosein had made an attempt to 
e:C,Tqu.\ when, trembling with rage at this intelligence, he ordered 
Tiicm ah t'-j be brought into his presence, and, drawing Ids poignard, 
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tfiiiate fatiier, hearing their cries,, broke through the guards, and, 
ru»])hig to the scene of caniage, endeavoured to protect them at 
tiie risk of Ilia own life 5 a blow from Mahmoud’s dagger ^ro^raded 
him in the arm, and the sight of his blood alone recalled the Mir 
to himself, and induced him to spare two of the princes, still very 
yonnc', the only ones that escaped from this foarM massacre. His 
iiisania -was at length complete : to this were added an attack of 
|)aralysis, a painful disease of the intestines, and want of sleep, and 
in this condition he sometimes tore pieces of flesh from his body, 
and devoured them, liis mother, as some say, in despair at his 
suderings — or diir Echretf, as others afhrni, to obtain the power to 
winch lie was called by the general wish of the Afghans — ordered 
liim to ])e smothered under the cushions of his own divan ; his re- 
maiins were thrown to the jackals. But whoever gave the order for 
the death of Mabinood, it is certain that this prince was still alive 
when the Afghan,? acknowledged iVIir Echrofi’ as their sovereign. 

The antecedents of this young soldier and his brilliant f|ualities, 
in no way inferior to those of his }>redeces?or during the first years 
of hi? reign, raised great ho])cs of him in the minds of his subjects. 
Accordingly, he applied himself earnestly to the task of mitigating 
the misery inflicted by his i*elativc, and expressed publicly the 
horror be felt at the meiafiless deeds which had rendered the very 
name of Axgliaii odious : he paid the greatest honours to the re- 
mains of the sons of the Shah Sultan Hoo.sein by magnificent 
luneral rites, at the close of which he declared to the assembled 
,,\fghan and Persian nobles that he devoted the memory of 3,Iah- 
inood to the execration of future ages. In short, he did everything 
ill his power to attach the Persians to his interests, and bestowed 
favours u]ion them, even to the detriment of the Afghans. The 
latter were not long in perceiving that they had chosen a master 
who was quite detenniued to take every advantage of the power 
they iind just placed in his hands, for liis first act was to put the 
Serdar diuuiu Ullah Khan to death. This brave hut ambitious 
geaeiul of 3Ilr 3Icihniood, as well as .several other clucis, had done 
cw-rything to prevent his election, and he was also suspected of 
LoliHug a secret ciirrespondence with Siiah Thania.^^p. No real 
erinm eoiutl be imputed to them, but Mir Echreff thought their deaths 
til his security, lie confiscated to his own profit 'lIo 
woafih wiiich they had accumulated during the conquest of Persia, 
nml this enalded Itiin to meet the immediate neec.ssities conseqnenr 
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Echreff entertained no delusions on the difficiilty of his p(jsitioin 
It was evident that he must put an end to the divisions amongst has 
own people, and obtain the confidence of the Persians ; he liad also 
to repel tlie invasion of -the Russians, who had seized upon, tlie 
Guilan : that of the Turks, already masters of Georgia, the Azer~ 
baidjan, Kurdistan, and ])art of Irak ; and finally to sulidne the 
party of Tham:isp M’irza, which had been organised in the south of 
tlie Azerliaidjaii and the Mazanderan. This prince was tlie only 
one of the three ^uvvivi^lg sons of the Shah lToo.iein, who w^l^ then 
in possession of his liherty : by the abdication of his hither he con- 
sidered himself King of Persia, and liad, as 8hah, treated with tlie 
' Russian and Ttirkish governments. To the first he had ]>roiuised 
the cession of the provinces bordering on the Cas})iau ; and to tho 
second, the countries they had already seized, on condition that they 
assisted him in regaining the throne of his fathers. Agreeably to 
the terms of this tr{?aty, which accordi^l so well with the ’*’ievv8 of 
territorial aggrandizement projected by the remarkable sovereign 
who then reigned in Russia, the army of Peter the Great disem- 
barked in the Guilan, and there established itself ; and as every- 
thing denoted that the Russian generals did not intend to leave the 
positions they had taken up, Echreff turned his first efforts against 
the Turks. In his endeavours to establish peace he at first tried 
W'hat he could effect by negotiation, offering to make great sacrifices 
to obtain tluit re.siilf. But the Sultan, Alnned Kluin, seeing the 
state of anarchy that reigned in Persia, dctemiiriod to retain the 
provinces alroafly mentioned ; the negotiations, therefore, were 
broken off, and he ordered Ahmetl Pasha, tlie Mhilee of Bamlad, 
andirousein Pasha, the Walce of Mo.sul, with thetruop.s under their 
comiiiaud, to converge first on Kennaushali, atid afterwards to 
cuneeutrate them on Hainadan. These two town.s irere already 
occupied h} dcrachments G'the Turkish army under the orders of 
Abdul Raluuau Ikidia. TluAValec of Bagdad, svliu had the com- 
mand in ehiiif, was instructed to send a flag of truce to Mir 
Eclircif fh recti y Ills army Imd as-.-^emliled at ilamadan, and inijX'ra- 
tively demiunl that the Shah Iloosein and his .sons, at this time 
imprisiUied in the fort of Teberriik, at Tspalian, sliould beset at 
liberty. lie was also to insist u]>ou the immediate evacuation of 
the Per.-uiu tenltury by the Aighans, as well as tho re.stitution of 
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nil the treasure they had laid their hands .on during their occupation. 
The rejection of any one of these conditions was to he followed by 
a declaration of war.* And in this maimer the matter terminated, 
for the Turkish envoy was unable to come to any understanding 
with hlir Eclireff Ahmed Pasha took the field ijpth an aniiy of 
GO.OOO men and 70 pieces of artillery, and marched direct upon 
Ispahan. Echrelf met him about four days’ inarch from the capital, 
his army not being half as numerous as that of the Turks, and very 
ill provided with artillery. A battle was fought at Kiemereh, a 
town situated hetw’eeu Ispahan and Boroodjird, and the victory was 
for a. long time undecided, but at length the Turks w^ere routed, 
leaving 1 2,000 men upon the field, and 50 pieces of camion ; the 
baggage also fell intcj the hands of the Afghans. EehrelF showed 
himself as great after the victory as lie had been reasonable and 
moderate during the negotiations, and, retaining only the arms, 
returned all the booty his soldiers liad made to the Turks. To 
Ahmed Pasha he wrote *that he could not consider as legitimate 
spoils of war the plunder he had taken irom misguided IMussulnians ; 
that his greatest desire wa.s to live in peace with his brethren j that 
he trusted the vSultan would not again disturb him in the possession 
of a throne which he had taken fi’orn heretics, and to which he had an 
incontestable right by every law, human and divine. This generous 
conduct, and the cession to tlie Turks of the districts of Tauris, 
Zinguian, Sultanieh, Tefrich, Eerahane, Kezaz, Kurdistan, Loo- 
ristaii, and Koozistan, as well as admitting the religions supremacy 
of the Sultan, which Mir Echreff engaged to acknowledge in future, 
induced the Turks to make peace. This he ardently desired, for he had 
to contend with iinmeasurahle lEfficulties ; and in these negotiations 
witli the Turks, as well as his conduct in the field, EehrelF displayed 
the talents of a consummate diplomatist and a first-rate general, 
lit.' obtained from Turkey the formal recognition of his right to the 
tiirone of Persia : and the year folhnviiig, the Sultan Ahmed Khan 
sent Ileshid Pasiia to congratulate the Afghan chief on his acces- 
sion to the throne. Echreff afterwards sent Mohamed Khan, a 

** Abtlullah Khan, the historiiin of is the only eastern authority which. 

HeiMT. jvuinrks in hi.s manuscript, that records the death of the Bhah Sultan 

Kchp-ff'.vus so tJioronghly indignant at Hoosein as h.aving taken place at this 
the its-'-oleiua of this rnossago, that im- epoch, I thought it right to mention 

ruivliidcly aper the receipt of _ it he the circumstance in a note, ndopting 

urdereu tijc Siuih Ihm.soin and his sons myself the opinion more generally ac- 
rr» ha heliciidfcd in the presoiice of the . credited. — Ihmer. 

TiU'kljii envoy; hut ii.'j Abdullah Khan . .. 



Beloocliee, to acknowledge • the complimcntj and he was received at 
Constaiitmople with great honours. 

In couaequcnco of the treaty- thus concluded between EclirefF and 
the Sultan, the Prince Thamasp wns left to his own resources t and 
when the Ttirip eiitered the Azerhaidjan he evacuated that pro- 
riiicc, followed by a few devoted adherents. vSiibsequently to this 
he ngoiu took possession of Kasbeen and Teheran, and in these 
cities he resided alternately ; hut no sooner had Echreff got I’id of 
the Turks than be marched against and coniplctely defeated thc 
Prmce, forcing him to retire into the Mazandeirm. Nevertheless 
the troops of Tharnasp refused to .smrender Ivasheen and Teheran 
to tlie viet<a', who, called to Ispahan by the urgency of his affairs, 
left an army to prosecute the sieges under the eominand of the 
Serdar Seidel Khan Nassaree, who soon reduced these cities. 

While Echreff was courageously fighting in Persia to establish 
his powau', lie lost his hold upon Kandahar, which remained defini- 
tively in the hands of Wir Iloosein, a brother of Mir Mahinood, 
whom he had endeavoured to overthrow by an intrigue. In. the 
Seistaii, the governor Malek Mahmood, a descendant of the ancient 
Persian- sovereigns, had taken the title, of king, and subsequently 
seized upon the greater part of Khorassan. Herat had acknow- 
ledged his authority for many years past, so that the Afghans were 
driven out in this direction. These changes w'ere the cause of 
further complications amongst the chiefs, between whojn there was 
already anything but a good understanding. 

It wjis, therefore, evident to Ecliretf that tlierc was no hope of 
his being assisted by his own nation, and that for the future he 
could reckon only upon those who had. up to this time, follciwed 
his fortunes. He now saw, without- much regret, the Kus-simis 
musters of the fluilau ; and when ho was convinced that the posses- 
sion of that province would satisfy their ambition, andtiiat they had 
3)0 ijiteution of dirfmhiny: hitu in Irak, lie determined to act nitli 
the ?itmost aiK.rijj in the East, wlicre Itis affairs were much eni- 
).aiTa,'-(Hi ; hut before leating- Ispahan lie ordered the quarter in 
which tiic Atghans resided to be encloM-’d with high ami thick walls, 
witliin which they wmild be secure agaijist all tlic vici-sil tides of 
war. Simfi I'hamasp, on the other hand, made every effort to 
recriver the throne of the Seffavyes, and bad the good fortune to 
secure tlm sciwiccs of one of those extraordinary men th:,it Nature; 
fwoduivs oisl\ ;ji long intervals. Nadir, subsequently Nadir Shnli, 
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a powerfiil robber-cliieftain, offered his sendees to the son of the 
Shall Siiltau Hoosein, who accepted them with eiipferness. The 
military rq>utation of Nadir, to which w^as now added tiie autho- 
rity derived from his position as commander-in-chief of the troops 
of the legitimate Idug, attracted numerous partisans to his camp, 
and he soon saw himself at the head of a large and well-disciplined 
army inspired by his owm peculiar and energetic impulses. 

During the years 1726 and 1727 Nadir employed himself in 
recontpiering that part of Khorassan which Maiek Malimood, the 
Prince of Seistan, had seized, and also in taking Herat ; after which 
he inarelied towards- Mazanderan, that he might, in concert with 
his sovereign, adopt some plan for driving the Afghans from the 
hingdom. The capture of the city of Nishapoor, and the slaughter 
of 3000 Afghans, was the prelude to this entei'jirise. After this 
he dislodged successively all the Afghan garrisons in Khorassan, 
and drove them from post to post, until they had entirely evacuated 
this province, which soon ackimwledged, and to the fullest extent, 
the authority of tlie Shah Tiiainasp, 

While Nadir was thus occupied, Mir Echreff seized upon Yezd, 
which had resisted the arms of Mir Mahrnood : but the conquest 
was dearly bought, for he there lost his tried and veteran soldiers, the 
elite of his anny. This was indeed a great misfortune, and, 
aggravated by the fact that, Mir Ilooseiu having declared himself 
independent in Kandahar, he was unable to fill up the casualties 
in his army with Afghans, who were no longer anxious to take 
service under him, Mir Echrefl' was, therefore, constrained to 
recruit his army with Persians, and. march without further delay 
against Nadir, whose victorious battalions were daily a,Txgmerited 
liv xiicn eager to deliver their countiy, and take a dexq') revenge for 
the odious tyranny under which they had groaned for six years. 
Mir Echreff had never been in such a critical position, and the 
measures of precaution which he took to protect his rear plainly- 
showed tiie disquietude ho felt ; his soldiei's participated in this 
feeling, they had lost all coirfideiicc in tliemselvcs, and it was under 
such n]>prehonsions that they moved forward to meet the enemy. 

Shall Thmnasp, impatient to recover his capital, was desirous that 
Nculir should march in all haste on Ispahan; but the prudent 
geiK'val respectful!} but firmly declined to comply with his wishes, 
r-!titvinctcl tliat sudi a movement would be inopportune. Nadir felt 
iXiiilhleiit thai. if he kept his troops fresh, it -would he easy for him 
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to beat tbe Afghans, if they attacked him after a long forced march, 
exhausted by privations and fatigue. In acting thus he also had 
the advantage of choosing the ground on which he intended to gd <e 
battle without removing from Mazanderan. The population of this 
province was entirely devoted to Shah Thainasp, and he could there- 
fore, in case of a reverse, effect his I'etreat in all. security across the 
niountaiiis, which offered at every step admirable positions ±br 
defence. 

The, array of Echreff numhered 30,000 men, scarcely the half of 
which, at the utmost, were Afghans, and on coming up with the forces 
of the enemy he found them entrenched in a w(il-ciio.seii ])t)sitiori on 
■some small hills selected by Nadir. The Afglians, never having 
seen the Persians hold their ground, were anxiou.s to attack at crace ; 
but Echreff, who had a higher opinion of iiis adversaries, repressed, 
perhaps inopportunely, this impulse, which might have given him 
the victory, . and remained se.veral days in a state of inaction. .It 
was only when it became inipossilde for him to obtain supplies that 
he decided upon giving his adversary battle, and on tlie 23rd of 
Rcby-i-ul akher, 6th of November, 1723, he took up a position in 
front of his army echclloned from Moominea])ad to Boordj-meyoos, 
or Mehnandoos. The latter place is situated about seven miles east 
of the town of Damghan, having the village of Naiinabad on the 
west, and at the same distance fj’om the village of Doh Mollah. The 
attack commenced along the whole line ; but tiio Persians received 
it tvitli groat steadiness, and, perfectly cool, waited till the enemy 
’had advance<l witluu half musket-shot hetbre they poured in their . 
fire. The Afghans fought with the courage a.nd savage energy that 
was imtural to them and the confidence of mmi accustouKal to 
conquer : hut they were unable to make any impi'cssioil u]>on their 
adversaries. Eelireff!, surprised at a rosisfance to whidi his ti-o{>ps 
were mb accn^^onled, attempted to d^'^iroy Nadir’s order of b;ittlo 
by turning his left ilank ; hut tlu^ Persian coinmandor, pcrceivlitg 
Isis inteiithm, tbrined his infantry into squares, and routed in d(-tail 
with hi" cavalry Eehreirs detnehnumis, after vliicli, leading fin? 
ma-.^ of hb fisret - au’ainst the Afghan re?cr\es, he psit them to flight. 

* AululL.ii Kli.n btiitps tlion were tluit riiia Mn-preiga helJ rlimii ii.i fToat 
THi Fii-u.'U i-iLciv., fo.- the i;orfc cjJU'.itleiuli.ju, gave tht^m the absolute 

hclougiug tu the urtiDerv, .'-aviag' ia. n.urhos'iiy over his cruop:-. and that ito 
iheih.-t. u ! n ly, ust.l thr.t his father, owed the greater iiortiuii uf his .-uce.-,' 

■.V liii w.'.-i j-lreod hy Nadir irn«lo'r their to the f;uthful support which tliey save 

pt -I-J Let iVespsently told liiiit him,— -/’.■‘Tdr. 
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I’he Mir's troops performed, indeed, prodigies of valour : but they 
were unable to rally, and left 12,000 of tlieir comrades on the field 
of battle. The Tersians, who lost ' only 3000 men, followed the 
retreating enemy and came up with them at the defile of Khar, 
called also by the Persians Tingni-'Serdaree."’' Here the Afghans 
rallied and reneAved the fight ; but they were again defeated, and 
al^andoncd all their baggage to the victors-— Nadir himself was 
Avounded in this second engagement. The distance from the 
defile of Khar to Teheran is forty-five miles, and the remnants 
of the Afghan army rea,clied that city in one day : thc.y subse- 
f[nently pressed on to Ipsalum AA-ith all speed, spreading alarm, 
desolation, and death on their route. On their arrival there they*, 
hastened, AA'ith their families and tlieir treasure, into the fortress 
which Ecbreff had constructed in the centre of the city ; but after 
having confided its defence to a garrison of picked men, the Afghan 
commander again took the field with his remaining troops, con- 
sisting of Afghan.^, Tartars, Kurds, and Ghebers, in all 20,000 
men, marched to the north of Ispahan, and at a spot tAventy-four 
miles from thence took up a position on a table-land in advance, 
and to the north-east of the village of Ufoortchekhor. There he 
Avaited for the Persiairs, over Avhom he still hoped to prove his 
superiority in arnrs. The Afghans were posted between the village 
and a trench AA'hich they had thrown up in front of their camp in 
the form of a demi-lune, tlieir right resting on a watercourse and 
their left on a caravanserai difficult to take. Seeing them in so 
good a position, Nadir did not think it advisable to attack inmie- 
diately : he Avished to refresh his troops, and for this purpose pitched 
his camp about two miles Avest of the high road and round the 
village of Tlagli-rairane. The recoimaissances which lie ordered to 
be made on the ^Vfghan camp having satisfied him that it could not 
be cnri’ied in front, he determined to turn tlie position, and taking 
advantage of a dark night, which occurred three days after his 
arrlAul, lie found Iiimscdfat the near approach of day in the rear of 
ilie Afobaus, separated from them only by the village. Fortune, 
Avhioh favoured liim at all points, again declared for him, for 
ii viohmt wind arose and drove clouds of dust in the faces of 
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tlie Afghans, and, iaTOurcd by this circumstance, Nadir fell upon 
them the sjune intrepidity and vigour which he had already 
displayed. The enemy, in despair, laaintamcd an obstinate re- 
sistance ; but they had to do with men flushed with recent \ ictoi'ies, 
which gave them the solidity of old soldiers. If the Afghans fought 
to preserve their conquest and their lives, the Persians were ani- 
mated by the reineinhrance of the injuries they had suffered, and 
were burning to avenge. The village was at length carried, and 
afterwards the entrenchments, in defending which 4000 iVtghans 
ff)uud a soldlcr'’s deatli. The survivors retreated in disorder to 
Jspah’an, wlseve ca{'li of them collected in the course of tlse night 
wins most valuable elihets, and at daybreak, acconipatried by their 
wives and children, mounted on mules and camels, fled southward. 
Mir Echrefi', furitms at his rtverses, put the Shah Sultan Hoitseiu 
and his two sons to death,- and in a gloomy and savage mood was 
tlie last Atgluin that left the walls of Ispahan, lie carried with 
him ail hk treasures and jewels, and, witii 12,000 horsemen still 
under his commiuul, directed his course on Shiraz, from which city 
he hoped again to rcassunie the offensive against the Persians ; but 
Nadir did not allow Ediretf time to roorg-anise his army, and after 
a few days* repose he was once more on foot, inteiidiug, if possible, 
to force him to evacuate the pixn’iiK;e of Ears. The Afghans ad- 
vanced to meet the enemy as far as Peulee Ivlian, a bridge over the 
Beudemir, ten miles south of Persepolis, and disputed with tenacity 
and fury the passage of that river ; but thciy were again defeated 
and retired to Shiraz iu the greatest cmifusi<m. Nadir doggedly 
pursued thtnn step b}' step, invested the city, and informed the 
bekniguered host that, if Eehreir was not dedivered up to him 
within forty-eight houi>, he would put every soldier to death, 
and with torture, l'ht^ Afghans agreed to his conditions, on ascer- 
taining which the Mir prepared for flight, and, acconipanicjd ])y two 
hundred Ifrave unm -who remained faithful to his fallen fortunes, cut 
Ills way sword in hatni tlirrjtsgh the investing army, taking iu hot 
hu'te tlmroudtu Afghanistan — a portion of his army fell under the 
swords of the 1‘ersians, who gave their adversaries no quarter, and 
the reuiainder d'ipersed. As to Echrefh he wns so rapidly pursued 
that lie was obliged to abandon liis baggage and treasure to avoid 
being nunle prisoner: iris followers, seeing that they could no longer 
be of the least service, left him. When he reached the S{ustRn, 
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lifi had oiil}- two sen-ants -vvitli him, and they, as well as the ‘Mir, 
■Ibri tty the hand of Ahdullah Khan, a Belooch chief, who sent his 
head and two large brilliants which were found on liim to the 
Shah Tha'masp.* 

Thus terminated the dominion of the Afghans in Persia. If any 
iudi\ idoal was capable of maintaining it for a longer period, it was 
certainly hOr Echretf, who to extraordinary courage united great 
talents of every kind ; but th.e elements on which his power rested 
wtii'f; too unstable for it to bo possible that he could eventually 
come forth victorious from the conflict which arose between himself 
arid the roldtcr chieftain. This extraordinary invasion of Persia 
ended in tlie extermlnatioii of all those who had taken part in it — 
a just retribution fur the crimes and atrocities with wdneh they had 
.soliied their cause. During the seven years that the Afghans held 
P{3i'sia, that empire lost more than a third of its })opulation ; the 
soil r(3mained witiiout cultivation, the canals and watercourses for 
irrigation -were dried u]), and the greater portion of the public 
buildings couijfletely destroyed. The invaders had to contend 
against a people enervated, effeminate, and devoid of eveiy senti- 
ment of honour and national feeliiig ; they triumphed, there- 
fore, by an obstinate determination to succeed, and, in spite of their 
inferiority in numbers, they did so. Such examples are, it is true, 
rare in history ; but the Afghans were better qualified to fight than to 
govern. To appropriate, wherever they went, and without any reason 
or pretext whatsoever, money or money's worth, was their practice ; 
revolts and disturbances naturally ensued, and necessitated the 
employment of a large army. They were in the end weak- 
ened 1)}- twenty crmibats, and found it imjmssible to , recruit in 
^.Ugliauistan, except in the small and scarcely organised state of Kan- 
dahar, which ceased to pro%-ide them with furthc)!' reinforcements ; 
they were, therefore, obliged to admit foreign soldiers wdthin their 
ranks, whose fidelity was at least doubtful, and who rarely acted 
with vigour: hut they maintained themselves seven years in Persia, 
nuicli more by the terror which their first victories and their cruelty 
in>pirt'‘d, than by the material means at their disposal. If Eclirelf 
\aiiqiii-h('d tlie I'urks, it was because he had the supjioit of the 


Eiish'ra antlior.s contradict this account, and assei't that Echreff 

died: ofuliseaae.—' Acrriijr,,' , 
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Persians, 'wlio detestetl tliem mucli more tlian they did the ^VfgiiaiiSj 
and served voliuiiarily against them; but directly Nadir appeared, 
tills unreal and unstable doniinion was dissolved and overthrown in 
four successive battles. Shunned and dreaded everywhere for their 
tuvhuicnce and barbiirity, they were repulsed on all sides, and found, 
with great difficulty, an asylum or even a shelter^ in those desert 
wastes ; the greater number of them were tracked like wild beasts, 

, and killed like them, or perished from misery and hunger, and it 
is doubtful whether more than a few hundred Afghans ever returned 
10 tiieir own country. 
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Xudir tiVke.s Herat^sunl I’urrali — Miirches upon IvaudaEar in 1737 — ■ Adinii-itldo. 
dcFcuijo by tlie Gliildjzyed — Mir Hooisein capitulates — Kadir reduces Afghauisrua 

— M.U polic-y la tlio.t coriutry — Insurreetion of the Afghans after the death of 
Kadir Shah — Expulsion of the Persians — Ahmed Khau Suddosye elected 
King — Hadji Djciual Khau — liavolt of the Serrlars — Hassei- Khan surreiidei’s 
Kabul and Paduiwur — Ahmed Shah marches against Laliore — llayat Ullah 
Khau obtains the assistance of the Mogul Emperor — Admirable tactics of 
Ahmed Sh'ih — Passage of the Tchenah — Ahmed Shah takes Lahore — Makes 
a, treaiy with the Mogul Emperor — licvolt at ICaiidahar — Execution of the 
cotispirutors — Ahmed Shall advaiiCc'S into Khurassan — Siege of Herat — 
Dofunce of the eitadi^l liy Emir Khau — Timoor Mirza marches against Meshed 

— Defeat of the Khora.-tsiau chiefs in that city — Meshed relieved by Shah 

Rokh — .Defeat of Miv Aleru — Ahmed Shah retires from Meshed — Besieges 
Xishapoov — l.'i obliged to retreat — Disasters of the Afghan army — Passage of 
the Hcri-rood — The remainder of the army arrive at Herat — Aiiuaed Shah 
reaches Kandahar. . / 

It not having been oiu’ intention to write a iiistory of Persia, we 
shall not follow Kadir Shah in his wars with the Turks and other 
nationalities under the Iforsian rule, but proceed at once to speak 
of his campaigns in Afghanistan. 

Aftei- the victory at Shiraz Nadir reconquered in succession all 
the Persian provinces which had become detached hniii the empire, 
lathe year 1730 he seized npt.m Herat, that city having revolted 
from his authority: lie also took Furrah, a strong and very im- 
poriant fortress, situated about one hundred and forty miles sontli 
of the iirst-moinioned place; but he did not extend his conquests on 
that side, and it was only after having obtained several fresh vic- 
tories o\'er tiie 'i\rrks, and inquisoned Thamasp, that he phiced the 
crown of the Slenavyes on his brotv. In 1737 ho marched on Kan- 
daliar at the iiead of Lu0,0tH) men without ineetiiig' any resistance on 
liis road, for tlie inhabitants submitted to his authority or fled at 
his approach. Nt;veitholess tlic population of the city, which had 
been considerably augmented by the influx of persona wliom his 
vieforious ina.reii hud driven into it, prepared to resist the Persian 
invud.er. ■ 

Air llooseiri Khau, wdm was still in command there, reminded 
ili(! of the sn‘ug‘g-le they had made for their mdi'pcu- 

ihmce. th.eir \lctories over the Persians, and their conquest of liuu 


eomrtry ; and, being cloqueut as well as brave, lie easily sueceedoci 
in eseitiug thorn to make a spirited defence. The position of Kan- 
dahar was at this time very strong, the city being situated at the 
foot of a I'ocky mountain which flanked it on the north and east: 
iiinunierahle stone towers, connected by curtains, surrounded it. and 
followed the sinuosities of the mountain, the summit of which was 
oct'upied by a fort, believed to be impregnable, and coniraanding 
the citadel, placed half way between it and the city. Nadir Shall, 
ag ainst whom n<j resistance had as yet been offered, was ohliged to 
halt Ifcfnri' these ohstades, to which art had also added all that 
could render the defence effectual. De.spairing of being able to 
take the city hy assault, he established a strict Woekade, ho})mg to 
reduce the garrison hy famine ; hut it was in vain that he enclosed 
Kandalinr within a double ivall, between which his soldiers -were 
sheltered from attacks both frttm within and without ; a year and 
a half elapsed without his having obtained the least advantage 
against the city — however, he was more successful towards the 
country, for his detachments brought the whole of the environs 
under submission. When, thereflive, he was master of the province, 
he resolved to carry the place, and ordered a general assault. The 
preparations for tliis had been most formidable, the bravery and devo- 
tion of the troops admirable, but, after a furious and desperate 
conflict of two days’ duration, Kandahar v,^as not only not taken-, 
but not one of the advanced works was carried, though several 
attacks against tlieni had been made. A feeling of discourag'e- 
ment began t,o ]>ervade the Persian army, when a newly-raised corp.s, 
of the tribe f>f the Bukhtyarees, which had already distinguished 
itself Oil several occasions by its firm and courageous bearing, ob- 
tniiied an advantage which raised the hopes of the rest of the troops, 
and iiidueed rheni to rcdtuible their efi'oris. Though received with 
a storm of ballets, tliis gallant band had succeeded, hy climbing the 
abiiost pei-pc-ndiciilar rocks and clinging to their projections, in 
i-eiicidiig a little plateau, from whence they were enabled to cany 
several towers ori the north side of the mountain. Into these they 
iiianaged, simply with ropes and their own strong arms, to raise 
■sonio piei-es of artillery, which opening their fire u])oii all the 
otiser lowers, a breach was made, and in six hours the Bakiity- 
arers were in possession of them ; the to\TO and citadel were 
tLiCrau/re o])l5g«xi to surrender at discretion. Mir liooseiu Khati 
ivin-at.'d irnu the fort on the summit of the mountain, where 
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lui Siucee.<;ifiillj resisted every attack, and iniglit still liiive made a 
j>rotraeted defence liad it not been for the generosity of Nadir, wbo 
promised to spare his life, and give him high rank in his own army. 
I'lds noble ofler led to a capitulation, and Mir Hoosein afterwards 
hecame sincerely attached to the Persian invader, and one of his 
hivoiirite generals. 

Once master of Kandahar, the Persian monarch took measures 
to consolidate his power, and, wdth a view of preventing the in- 
habitants from again offering a similar resistance, wliich their 
lira very, their means of defence, and the strength of the place 
might tempt them tft do, he dismantled the fortifications, and tran*- 
ffivred the po])ulation to a new town which he built during the 
Idoekade at about a gunshot from the old city. But the new one 
w'as scarcely inhabited fifteen years, for immediately Ahmed Shah 
Suddozyo came to the throne he built a third city, about one mile 
and a half further east, when the city of Nadir was deserted. 

To the ..conquests of Herat and Kandahar Nadir was not long 
in joining that of Kabul, and thus became master of the whole of 
Afghanistan. By great political ability, and more especially by 
the generotis manner in wliich he treated the people and their 
chiefs, he completely secm'ed their good will, and raised a contin- 
gent of 10,000 horse in that country. They were recruited 
amongst those w'ho could claim descent fi'om the Ahdalees and 
the Ghikljzyes, twelve thousand being talcen from the former 
tribe, and four from the latter: the chiefs of these tribes, to the 
number of ten, namely, eight Ahdalees and two Ghildjzyes, liad 
the command of these troops, the command in chief being given 
to Nuor Moliamed Khan Alizye, one of them. Tliis body of men 
acoompanii’ii Ne.dir Shah in all his expeditions, and participated 
powerfully in the successes and glory of that conqueror. They 
nmdtwed him more especially a signal service, and certainly saved 
his aiiny from eomjhctc* destruction, when, on his return from India, 
he was engaged w'itii the enemy in the mountains beyond Pcshawur, 
and liarasst'd on all sides by the Khj^berrees. The Persian con- 
queror WAS in a most critical position on that occasion, and extri- 
cated iiim.-elf only by paying a large sum of money liy way of toll 
in Hu.! iiH)uiitaliu!ci’s who closed the defiles against him. In short, 
this cuntingeur of the Ahdalees and Ghildjzyes slanvcd so nmeh 
di.r,otion to Nadir, and rendered him such important services, that 
he at length preferred them to Ins own troops, which led to great 
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jeiilonbii^i (rti the part of the Persians : and when Nadir wit» 
ssiuated in 1747, they gave vent to their rescnainent, and attaeKod 
tills iavtsured eorp? vdth fury. Being very inrerior in innniver-*. 
the Afo'han- wore oliliffod to eon^^llt their otvii safety hy a prointt 
retreat, and rettirned to their eonntry under their otra eonnn.andor 
Noor Aloluuiied Khan, Liit thiey imiricdiatcly took nieasiu’es to deli- 
ver theniwdves from' the Persian yoke, by no moans a diiheult task, 
for, after Nadir's doath, anarchy reigned in evciy pait of the empire. 

Tile xovdars who had served in the Persian army were, as wo 
have already remarked, ten in liumber. Alanod Klam Sudilozye, 
e|_eseended in a diveet line fi'om Sudoo, who ]\atl been andha5,-iulor 
to .Shah Ahh.as the Great, vras the most noble arnonoyt tliem ; 
and IJailji D^>a{d Kiaui A[ohaiuodr-ye, lineally di’j-oondod from 
Mohiuiiou, a ofsiiipaidijn of Sudoo in that om}>a!"^y, was the mod 
infhieiitial. Kx]u*rioiav- h;id clearly <lonu)nstratod to all these 
eliiefs that the divisions amor.gst themsehoH, much nioi-o than the 
power of their on.cniies, had, up to that juu'iod, In’onght them under 
the eubjo{?fioii of the vanaous iiwaders of their ooimt-cy ; and they 
S’^rore therefore to remain strk-tly iiniU'd, and iuljoiinicd fur one 
month the coinplotion of the eotle of law's vdiieh they liafl deter- 
mined ttt give to their natioa. 

After the return of the Alglnin ctmtingent to Kandahar, they 
reimiiiicd somedays iiithoeiijciymontof those .social and family ties 
to vrhich they had been for so long a time strai\gei‘3, and their tur- 
bulent spirits took some re])ose but whetlier from a discontented 
feeling toWMvds th('tr chief, or iritvigu.os winch led them to ivhd 
aga’ust him, they will! drew the chied' eontnumd from Ahxrr Moljamedi 
Iv-ia.n. giving a- a r.^urou that Ills origin was imt sut!lcie:stly noble. 
Aft-n* the f;vll of this jrn’ioua&'ethe prlucipal serdurs of the Ahualee 
and Giiihljzyc tribes a^.semldtal in the tomb of Sliclk Seurk, 
situatcdi in th.e village of Nadir-ahad, now Kicbk-no(d:hood, thirty- 
iite miles from Keiudaluir, to decide iipm the he.d in. thotl id 
lirguul.'lr.g a regular governiiunit in Afghani.-taa. At tliii-. nii^cs.- 
inu it was agreed tlmt a fusion «sf their nation with thi' Persia.ns 
wa-' henci forward itupossibh'—tluit tliey ought tes {d'Ci a eliiof 
take!', iroiii auiung.-t theiiK-civi's. ^hi) slisiuid bo obeyed in all tiling's, 
mul assi.'ti’d in gW'ing tliat unity of jiutpose to all military opera- 
tions. and the civil adminii-tration, without wiiich thoj'o was no 
eh.'UiCi' for ihom to pri'senv their iiiiiopendcnce. This piopositimi 
w,‘u not anreed to vdthout delay, and more CvSpecially without great 
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iilfficiilty: e;ic3i tribe was anxious to advance tlio claims of its own 
<\--aui*.]att‘ fur the tliroiie, and the good imderstaiiding- hetvrccn the 
e'iicfs who represented the tribes was tar from being impressed with 
.seutimeiita of a CDneiliatory or imselHsli character. Alnned Kliaii 
Su'lilozye, whose family lived at Herat, where be enjoyed great 
considerationi, was present at eight of these tumultuous assemblies, 
aval had listened attentively to all that had been said without oiFer- 
iiio’ one w’ 02 ’d oii the important questions ■which bad been discussed. 
Tin; dervi.-i'j who had tiic core of the tomb of Sheik Seurk, and 
whose epiniori Wiis always received with respect, had remarked the 
roKn’ved inennev of Ahmed Klian, and the holy luau, wearied with 
tlic iiit<uuiii!able discuBsioris and rejsetitions which Imd taken -place 
fluring teCvcuTil days at those meetings, ailvised their bi-eaking up 
the couf 'rence at once. “ Why all this verbose talk ? ’’ said he to' 
the seiiku’s ; “ God lias created Ahmed Kl'ian a much greater man 
than any of you ; he is of the mo;r.t uo])le of all the Atghan families, 
!Mairit;iin,,tl'ierefore, God's 'woik, for Lis wrath will ■\i-eig‘h heavily 
upon you if you destroiy it.” After haiing pronounced these words 
in a most energetic manner, ho tu(!]i; a, handful of barley from an 
adjoining held, and, having funned it into a w'reatb, placed it on 
the head of Ahnied Khan, adding, “ and may this serve as your 
diadem.*’ Hadji Djemal Khan, the most powerful of the serdars 
present at this meeting, and who Aappea real to have the greatest 
nnri'ibcr t>f votes, immediately withdrew his pretensions in favour of 
Ahmed Khan, and m]rported his election with all ‘the weight of 
hi.s ]?cisuasi^c eloquence — conduct that obtained for him the general 
ri'c-pect of the Afgiiaus, The serdars, seeing that he w’iio would 
certainly have been chosen their sovereign was so disinterested, 
fullo'wed the cxani]>lc tiuis given them ; but they separated well 
convinced tlmt Ahmed Khan, who had been tlie most silent of them 
a’i], ha<l also been tiic ino.4 clever iu not allowing his claim to ho 
advanced till the last iiionient, v/hen the diversity of opinions had 
wearied ilie moctiug, and, above all, in having tiu-ise qnalitications 
broiight fi.-rvnn'd by a third person, which made him a|.)poar modest 
m.ul dl-hdLTest<Hi, when they well knew he vms neither the one nor 
the other. 

filnoi rl Ivlum, who took the title of Shah, was crowned in the 
wii.'.-o/ue a1 Kandahar towards the close of the year 1747, when 
ihcre ■were- groat rejoicings, which were prolonged during ,s,cv('rai 
c--ee:;s. i’iie ceremony of his coronation was of the most sinqdcs 
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kind : tlie Alollah uf tliQ highest rank poiu’ed a measure of wheat 
on the head of the new monarchy announcing to the assembled 
Afghans that he Avas the chosen of God and the nation. This 
c’uiblematical inA^estiture of the regal poAA^er is followed at the 
present day amongst the Afghan tribes each time thaf they elect a 
chief: the signification which is attached to this ceremonial is, 
that ahiuidance and prosperity Avill result from the acts of him 
Avhom they make the depository of poAver. 

The Afghans Avere still in the midst of their coronation festivals 
wlam there arrived at Kandahar Eaghee Khan Chirazee, chief of 
the customs to Nadi]' Shah in Scinde iiud the Punjal), having in 
his custody tAvo Imroors, 1,36(),00{)/., in money, diamonds, and 
shawls. This Ahmed Shah seized and immediately distributed 
amongst the officers and men of his army anti the employes of the 
gnvenmieut ; and this great liberality on his part did more for his 
future career than all his. private virtues and his noble origin. 
Sevtu'ai tribes wlio bad not as yet positively recognised his election, 
but the chiefs of Avluch were on tins occasion the recipients of his 
generosity, iioav attached themsehms to his penson, and he profited 
by this feeling of mrauimity to consolidate his poAver, and during 
the first j'ears of his reign to raise a large army, Avith Avhich he 
subsequently marched on Kabul Avith a vieAv to its eaptime. This 
AA'as not so easy as an oftensive operation, for Nadir Shah had 
settled twelve thousand Persian families in the Bala Hissar, the 
citadel of that capital : but Ahmed Shah having, tlu’ough his parti- 
zaiis, entered into a secret imderstanding with them, they made 
connuon cause with the Afghans on tlufir arrival, under a promise 
that their chiefs should participate in the official appointjuents and 
advantage# in the gift of the soA^ereign, and be treated in all things 
(ju a footing of equality.* 

In sj'iite of this defec.tion, Nasser Khan, the governor of Kabul, 
ob.-tinnti'-ly refused to recognise the authority of Ahmed Shah, and 
did everythiiAg in ills ptoAAer to recruit the garrison amongst the. 


■“ TUe Pei’.dotiK niuahisiie' Kabul arc thcru iVora tlie, others giive tlieiu a 
kiituvn by the uaiue of Ku?.2ilbavlu;;-.i, kind of red cap; heuee their uaino of 

bs'can-ae tU( y form part of one or noiu *'* JKd bend/’ KckM hawh, 'JKobs 

f'f the soveit Tui'kiiiis tribw that era- seven were Oiuitadjaloo, (Jliaudoo, 
]>nueil tb.e parry of the Simb l.-rur.il, Xikaloo, BaharltiO, Zoolkadclcr, Kauiar 
tht i‘u!nit,Wv of the tribe of tlie (Sefrh- and 
■rvt'.-;, TL’i sovereign, to 
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li'a/anilhr aud Usbeks, but all in vain; and despabing at lorgih of 
l eing able to make bead against the A'fghans, be tied, after a ibeble 
ceniliet, to i\'3ba^vur. Ahmed Shah then took possession of Kabul 
•vvitliout iiKJeting witli the slightest opposition 5 appointed as governor 
of tlu; province a clever man devoted to his person and interests ; 
arid left the city in pursuit of Nasser Khan, who, abandoned by the 
greater part of Ids followers and seeing cleai’ly that a longer 
resistance could only end fatally for himself, surrendered Peshawur 
to the AfgljfJiis and submitted to their kiiig- 

Ahined Shah was aware tliat war was a necessity to the people 
overwiiorn he reigned; their turbulent nature, and the rivalry which 
existed between the various tribes, would certainly have led to grave 
disordtu's against the prosperity of the state and been dangerous to 
his rising power, if they had remained inactive. Besides, the king- 
dom of the Afghans was to be constituted,, the limits and boundary 
of which had not up to this time been defined by any one. Ahmed 
Shah resolved to extend these limits wherever an Afgliau tribe was 
to be found, and, in order to carry his views into eflcct, he remained 
no longer at Peshawm' than was necessary to subdue and organize 
tlie tribes which inhabited the mountainous districts of that provdnee ; 
and when lie was convinced that there was nothing more to appre- 
hend from their opposition, he crossed the Indus and marched 
against Lahore. 

Hayat Ullah Khan, sou of Zekerla Khan, honoured l^y Nadir 
Sliah witii the siii’uamc of Shah Nawaz Khan, who had succeeded 
lii^itlier in the government of this city, hearing the intentions of 
,Ahmed Shah, assembled an army and took up a position at a little 
dl'-tauce north of larhure. He also wrote a letter to the Great 
Mogid at Delhi, j\hmed Shah Gourkanee,* informing him of the 
advance of Ahmed Shah Siuklozye ; the capture he had recently 
made of Kabul and Peshawur ; of bis projects on Lalioro, and those 
whii'-h he presumed he might have on India ; and for tliese reasons 
rlaiiued his assistani'e. The Mogul Emperor conceded all that he 
desired, and jdaced himself at the head of the ti-oops destined to 
i-ii»o])erate. with Hayat TTllah. Immediately the Lahore chieftain felt 
c.ertaiu of ibis he did not wait for their arrival, for, thinking tliat. 
A.Luied Siiah Suddozye, when be saw him so well supported, would 


(H)uri:,uiei3 is tiio name of the tribe to which Tamerlane ijclongoil, al;-r. 
Bcibonr auti Jus descendivuts. — 
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kuul : the Moilah of the hi^'hetit rank poured a measure of wheat 
oil the head of the new mouare]}, announeina' to Tint asseuiltled 
Afahaus that he was the chosen of God and the natitui. This 
eiuhdematieal investiture of the regal power is followed at the 
present day amongst the Afghan tribes each tinse that they elect a 
chief; the signiticiitiou which is attached to thivS cerenjonial is, 
tliaT ahuudauce and prosp»erity will result from the acts of him 
whom they make the depositury of power. 

The .ifyhuus were still in the midst of tlioir coronation festivals 
when tiic're arrived at Kandahar Eaghee Khan (hirazee, chief of 
the cu.-roins to Xadir Shnii in Seiitdo and the Pimjah. imving- in 
hi.- cu-t^dy two /.-orecrji, l,ddO,0u0A, in nuaiev, diamonds, and 
.H)avd-. 'riiii' Ahmed Sliah seiiied and isiimedialeh distrihuted 
mauno-.-t ihe titlicejv and men of his army and the enipluyes of the 
govennneut ; ajul thi.- great hheraHty on his part did more tor Ills' 
future (^ari'cr than all hi.s juacate virtues and his noble origin. 
iSvivrral tribes who had not as yet po>itively rtxaiguiscd his election, 
but tlm chiefs of wliich \wre (M this oeea.siun the recipients of his 
gvmorosity, now attached tliemselves to his person, and he profited 
by this feeling of unanimity to consolidate his power, and during 
tl',e first years of his reign to raise a large arm}', with which he 
suhaet|aciitly marched on Kabul with a view to its capture. This 
ivas not so easy as an oilVusive operation, for Nadir Shah had 
settiud tweh'e tiiour'and Perdan iUinilies in the Bala Hissar, the 
citadel of tiiat ctipital : hut Aimied Shah having, tlirough ills parti- 
s^aiH, entercfl into a -ccret undmvtanding with them, they made 
common cau-e with tin* Afghans ni their arrival, under a promise 
that their chiefs .-huuld participate in the official appointment.? and 
mivunta.gv- in the -jift (sf the sovereign, and k* treated in all thing.? 
fill a ilKiting of o<jUaIkyV* 

h? ‘.pire of tisi': defeetlou, Nasser Khan, t'iie gtwernfw of Kabul, 
f.cMin.'Ue]'. refused to recoguiso the authority of Ahmed Shah, and 
did tofiythicm' hi hi.s power to reerttit the g-anTou amoiigct the 



Ti>' inijaop'hyo Iw.Hu} them from the oraei-s, gfivo tliew a 

k • V Ok’ tr K.u~, if lefi beiire tbeir u.eue of 

J r.ut j 0 of ‘un 0 ’„r,! laa hCMl,” K^M . Those 
'i! tr..' .v.Afi.t 'i iU'ki.-'li Tilbofi ihat em- .■.tjvcntvibo.'j vvere ChauiliH; 

).> w -il th- .4' rho Skih r-.!;.oL NiLiloo, KuiarJcio, KoolLeUltir, KaUiud. 

'L/ Tpu.iU r oi tUu trifio atid Afckai*. — /Ivvw* 

■sysji-!, : Thi.i- -Sijyefojga, :• to oistmgisKih - . 
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IfazHi-alii fliid Usbek-:, but all in vain; and despairing at length of 
l.-eing able to make head against the Atghans, he tied, after a ftchlc 
(■‘unflict, to Pesbawur. Ahmed Shah then took possession of Kabul 
^rithuut meeting with the slightest opposition ; appointed as governor 
of the province a clever man devoted . to his person and interests ; 
and left the city in pursuit of Nasser Khan, who, abandoned hy the 
greater part of his followers and seeing clearly that, a longer 
resistance could only end fatally for himself, siirrendered Feshawiir 
to the Afglian.^: and submitted to their king. 

Ahmed Shah was aware that war was a necessity to the people 
ovtwwhom ht' reigmed ; their turhiilcnt nature, a.nd the rivalry which 
existed between the various tribes, would certainly have led to g‘ra\’e 
disorders against the j)rosperity <jf the state aiid been dangerous to 
his rising power, if they had remained inactive. Besides, tlie king- 
dom of the Afghans was to ho constituted,, the limits and boundary 
of which iiad not up to this time been defined by any one, Ahmed 
Shah resf/lved to extend these limits wherever an Afghan tribe was 
to lie found, and, in order to carry Ills vievrs into efibet, he remained 
no longer at Pesliaw’ur than w'as necessary to .subdue and organize 
tlie tribes which inhabited the mountainous districts of tiiat province ; 
and when he was convinced that there was nothing more to appre- 
hend from their opposition, he crossed the Indus and marched 
against Lahore. 

Hayat Ullali Khan, sou of Zekeria Khan, honoured by Nadir 
vSiiali w'ith the surname of Shah Nawaz Khan, who had succeeded 
hl|^.ther in the government of this city, hearing the intentions of 
Ahfiied Siuili, assembled an cirmy and took up a position at a little 
Llistauce north of Lahore. He also wrote a letter to the Great 
.iilogul at Delhi, Ahmed Shah Gourkanee,* informing him of the 
advance of Ahmecl Shah Suddozye ; the capture he had rec<;ntly 
made of Kabul and ikvdiawur ; of bis projects on Lahore, and thijse 
whit'll lie presumed he might have on India; and for these reasons 
claimed his assistance. The Mogul Emperor conceded all that he. 
desired, and platted himself at the head of the troops dt>tiuecl to 
co-operate with Hayat ITllah, Immediately the Laiiore chieiiain left 
certain t>f this he did not wait for their andval, for, thinking tliat 
Almied Shah Suddozye, when he saw him so well supported, would 


tJouvk.uiec ii? the nurjae of the tiibe to which Tauiurlaiw belojti^ott, al.<o 
Ikiliiifir ;tad his deaceudants". — Fcn-ici'. 
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wot dare t.o tempt fortune against him, he made a hold dGmoirdra,- 
tlon in the hope of arresting his mar<di, and niored Ills oami) to the 
h'it bank of the Tehenab. The Afghans, how(?Yer, neither halte<l 
nor delayed their onward movement as he had ('xpected, and soon 
arrived in his front ; but as the river was cousiderahly swollen, 
the two armies were obliged to wait till it had fallen before the.y 
{‘oiild attack. The impatience of the Afghan monarch in particular 
was great, for he was anxious to engage his advorsm’j before the 
hlfgiils, of whose expcx'ted arrival he was aware, lunl joined, hut 
the want of ];ontoons obliged him to remain passive during several 
days. Directly his cavalry could attempt the passage of the river 
with any security he put tlio whole of that arm in motion at mid- 
night and in profound silence, and cro.iscd at a spot a few parasarigs 
above the enemj'k encampment. Ahmed Shah had conceived the 
idea of marching straight to Lahore, carrying the place by a coup- 
do-mnln, and baffling the vigilance of his opponent liy leaving his 
infantry behind him on the i-iglit bank and In sight of the enemy. 
His anticipations were well fuimdcd, for the army of Shah Nawaz 
Klian, thinking they had .still before them the whole of the Afghan 
forces, slept in fancied .security. On the folloxving day, however, the 
Governor of the Punjab learnt that iilimed Shah was marching on 
the capital with his cavalry. Leaving therefore his infantry face to 
face vith that of his opponent, he. hastened in pursuit of their horse 
with his own, and came up with them on the follo’i'v’ing day half-way 
between the Tehenab and the city ; but having ixmonnoitred and 
found the enemy much superior in numbers, he did not dar»lt> 
attack, and filed along his flank, protected by a chain of hills, sSh 
of which he (‘X})ected to fall in with Gourkanee, who wa.s marching 
to his assistance. 

The Afghan King saw clearly the movement of his adver.^'ary 
and divined his object, and, a fmsh project having suddenly .sug- 
gested itself to luB mind, he permitted Shah Nawm to m.ake tljis retrr)- 
gwade movement without oflering any oppo,sItion to it: ; hut when lie 
suppo,sed him to he at a good distance Ahmed returned by the road 
by which he had advanced, and fell upon the Sikh infantry mi the. 
left of the rchenab, routed them completely, eajiturc'd their artillery 
au<l a considerable booty. Ho then passed his own infantry over 
to the right hank of the river, and moved rapidly on Lahore, which 
he seized without difficulty. 

Shah Nawaz .Khan, a.dmmed of a flight which must he explaiuefl 
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t.o Ixis ally by some reason or another, attempted to justify it Ixy 
e.xalfcing to the highest degree the numbers, courage, and dorer- 
ners of the Afghans ; this imprmlciit speech brought discouragement 
iiitxj the Mogul ranks, and their indinations, which up to that period 
had been imaniraous iu favour of fighting, were transformed into an 
ardent desii'e for peaexx. 

After liaving fortified Lalnme and confided it to the care of a 
picked gari'ison, Ahmed Shah Suddozye inarclied to meet Ahmed 
Shall Gourkanee, hut he had scarcely tra, versed half the distance 
whicli se])arated him fi'om the Mogul Eniporor, when he was met 
h'V his envoy, who was the hearer of pacific proposals from his 
master. • After long hesitation Ahmed Shall- Suddozye decided for 
peace, for the chances of the war in which he was engaged w'ere 
great ; his power was as yet in the bud ; he was also not without 
uneasiness as to his rear, and even regarding the state of his own 
country ; he thought therefore that it would be imprudent on his 
yjart to risk his fortune on the uncertain issues of a battle, and 
therefore agreed that all the pi'ovinces in the Punjab which had 
been under the rule of Nadir Shah should remain in the hands 
of the Afghans, and should form the dower of a Mogul prin- 
cess, who was some little time afterwards married to the prince 
Tiinoor Mirza IL, son of Ahmed Shah Suddozye. All the 
countries situated beyond the Sutlej on the left bank of the 
Indus remained in the hands of the Moguls, and the rivers 
before mentioned were to form the line of demarcation between 
the two empires. A treaty based upon this convention was 
signed by the two parties in 1750; and the Suddozye prince, 
after having nominated governors in his new conijnests, returned 
to Kandahar, where several Afghan serdars, Jealous of the power 
of their sovereign and of the glory wdiich he had recently aciyuired, 
secretly endeavoured to excite the masses against him. No sooner, 
therefore, had he arrived in his capital than they resolved to 
nssassiiiate him, hut the king, informed of this conspiracy a few 
momeuts only before the time at which they had fixed to carry it out, 
fi ustrated it entirely by his firmness and presence of mind. The leader 
in this plot was the same Noor Moharaed Khan, Alizye, who was 
removed from the command; of the army when the Afghans returned 
j'rom Persia, and upon whom Ahmed Shah had confei’red the title 
of Mir or Prince of the Afghans ; his accomplices w^erc' Meuiieubet 
Khan, Kedoo Khan, and several other Afghans 'of less note, who 
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with him perished hy the hands of the executioner, tas well as ten 
men from each of the tribes most deeply compromised. Tlie.se 
executions were the first which had taken place by order of Ahmed 
Shah, and many of the chiefs, being apprehensive that he might on 
some other occasion adopt the same severe measiuos against them- 
selves, disputed his right to inflict the punishment of death. After 
the executions were over they agitated the question whether or not 
the lex taltonis should be applied to the Shah and his family ; they 
also wished to limit his power, or rather to subject it to their 
approbation ; hut Ahmed Shah suppressed with energy this feeling 
on the part of the. chiefs, and his determination and justice soon 
produced tra.nquillity in the countries subject to his dominion. 

Reassured hy this favourable result, he meditated the conquest 
of Khorassan, a project which he had conceived iimnedlately ho 
ascended the throne. At that period Shah Eokh, grandson of 
Nadir Shah, reigned in this province, where he had with difficulty 
established himself after great opposition on the part of the chiefs. 
His principal antagonist was Moomeen Khan, governor of Tcliiiia- 
raii, who had even succeeded in taking po.ssession of Meshed, 
and induced the army to proclaim him Shah of Persia : but after 
having exercised the sovereign power for a few days only, he gave 
umbrage to the troops, who mutinied and put him to death. This 
event enabled Shah Roldi to reassume his rights ; his satisfaction, 
however, was not without alloy, for several other chiefs who had 
the same object in 'liei.v as Moomeen, Khan spread anarchy and 
confusion in all parts of Khorassan. Almied Shah thought, there- 
fore, that this w-as a most propitious opportunity for his purpose ; 
and in 1750 he marched into that province with an army of 70,000 
men. Herat was then go's^erned hy the Arab Serdar Emir Klian, 
an old commander-in-chief of artillery under Nadir Shah, who held 
the city in the name of Shah Rokh Mirza ; thi.s chief, feeling that 
he was not strong enough to meet the Afghans in the field, plac^ed 
the citadel in a good state of defence, and with a, garrison of })icked. 
men retired witliiu its wmlls. To the townspeople wiio wqyq. ready 
to defend the city he ordered that money, provisions, and a,rms 
should ])c clistrihuted, and despatched a me.sseuger to Shah llokli 
Ylirza retj nesting his jwompt a.ssistance. 

The inhabitants of Herat now^ sustained a siege for fourteen 
months in the most heroic manner, trusting always that this assist- 
ance, tweuiy times demanded, and as often promised by the prince, 
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would at length reach them ; finding themselves, however, deceived 
in thdr hopes, and being reduced to the greatest distress, they sur- 
rendered at discretion and opened the gates. 

Emir Khan, who, from the citadel, witnessed the fall of the city, 
{Ictcrinined to make one last effort in its defence, and descended 
into the suburbs with his little band ; but being assailed in froiii; 
by the Afghans and in the rear by some Ileratees who 'were of 
their party, his soldiers were soon exterminated, and -the .Emir 
hacked to pieces on the spot. Fifty men whom he left in thts 
citadel were the only troops that surrendered to the Afghans, and 
their lives were spared. 

Shah Ilokh Mirza had been prevented from going to the relief 
of Emir Khan by circumstances which he coidd not control, for he 
was hardly able to maintain his own gromid in Meshed, the pos- 
session of which was disputed by a score of competitors. The 
general-in-chief, Yoosoof Khan, had at the outset beaten them all, 
but this chief, as brave as he was faithful, fell in a combat which 
took place between his troops and those of two princes of Khorassan. 
One of them, by name Mir Alem, belonged to an Arab tribe of 
the Seistan ; the other, Djaffer Khan, was chief of the Kurdish 
colonies of Boodjnoord. These Khans, after the death of the 
bravo Yoosoof Khan, seized Meshed and imprisoned Shah Rokh ; 
but when the moment arrived for dividing the authority and the 
plunder they could not agi'ee, and, assisted by their respective parti- 
sans, came to blows. In tliis conflict Mir Alem proved the victor, and 
remained sole master of the city. After having obtained this ad- 
vantage he made every preparation to resist Ahmed Shah Suddozye, 
repaired the fortifications, ])rovisioned the place, and after having 
confided its defence to the inhabitants, whom he believed he could 
trust, he left Meshed, determined if possible to pounce upon Herat. 
In this attempt he was disappointed, for, on arriving at Toorhut- 
Sheik-Jain, he was liimself surprised by the prince Tiinoor Mirza, 
who, with tlic advanced guard of the Afghan army, was marching 
on Meshed. Recovering from the first feeling' of astonishment at 
this untovravd incident, Mir Alem attacked his adversary with the 
greatest intrepidity and made him give ground; but a charge of 
S0()0 Beloooh cavalry commanded by Nasser Khan, chief of Kelat 
in Beloochistau, carried disorder into the Emir’s ranks, and his army 
w'as cut to pieces. Mir Alem immediately gave up all idea of 
keeping Meshed, and retired in the direction of Ghain to his tribe. 
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Nasser ITlkh Khan, the son of Slnih Rokli, who was in the fu^ld 
with a small party of horse when he heard this g’ood news, entered 
Meshed, <lehvered his father, and placed him at the head of nduirs. 
Anxious to terminate the object of his expedition, Ahmed Shall 
now appointed Dervish Ali Khan, ITazarah, to the government of 
Herat, and, rejoining his advanced-guard with the rest of his troo|)S, 
a fcAV days afterwards arrived under the walls of Meshed, which lie 
invested on all sides, and vigorously besieged. Ills attacks were, 
however, repulsed with energy, and he suffered during several 
months considerable losses that were not eoinpcnsatod by any cor- 
responding success. In spite of the vigilance and the discij)liuc 
which Ahmed Shah maintained, a night rarely passed without his 
being surprised by Nadir Mirza or Nasser Ullah Khan, wiio, at 
the head of a few select horsemen, came down upon the Afghan camp 
when they were least expected, and did not retire until they had 
placed a good number of their adversaries hors de cotnhat. Asiatic 
armies have no conception how to protect themseh'es from night 
attacks by placing main guards, pickets, or videttes ; so that Ahmed 
Shah’s forces were always surprised by these onsets, whieh, being 
cleverly ■ conducted, annoyed them much. Mamech Khan Zafe- 
ranloo, governor of Tchinaran, who had attached himself to the 
fortunes of the grandson of Nadir, gave him also very useful 
support; he supplied the town with provisions, his cavalry made 
daily attacks upon the rear of the Atghaiis or pillaged and laid 
waste the environs of the city and their camp. Although the besieg- 
ing army amounted to an effective force of 60,000 men, they were 
never able to overpower, or even seriously to chcclc, this liandful of 
cavalry, who dealt such heavy blows and numbered not more tliaii 
a thousand men. Matters remained in this st;i.tc duriiig fi.)nr 
months, after wdiich Ahmed Shah, who had not expected to meet 
with so ubstinate a resistance, finished by listening to the proposi- 
tions that vrere made witli a view to an amicable amujgonient, and 
consented to rake the siege of Meshed on condition that his son 
Sindjar J\Iirza- who had remained a prisoner with the M'l-sians 
after the death of Nadir Shah, should he restored to him. Se^■l'ral 
of Alniied. Shalrs relations, whom Emir Khan had cariftM awa.y from 
Ifrwat where his ftmiily resided, were also to bo given up, and. on 
the receipt of a large sum of money the Afghan king a., greed to 
retire from before the place. 

These conditions having been duly fulfilled, Ahmed Shah, witli- 
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out troubling himself about his rejir, proceeded at once to lay siege 
to the. Ibrtified city of Nishapoor, situated in a plain excecclingiy 
fertile., where his array could easily find suhsisteiicc. Tills town 
-wa.s then governed by two persons of equal authority — one, 
Abbas KoollKhan, of the tribe of Beyat, which numbered 10,000 
lamilies, residing around Nishapoor, and on which ho relied for 
suj)])ort ; the other, Hadji Seif Eddin, a, native of the city ; nrul 
both dotennhied to otlbr a. stout resi.stjuice. Ahmed Shah was 
sa,tislied by simply investing tlic place, deferring the siege to a later 
period, vdien, according to a promise made liini by tlie latter, he 
Loped to be able to obtain possession of the city. For liimsoilf, 
said this personage in his letter to the Afghan monarch, ho laid 
down liis arms the very day of Ahmed Shalfs arrival ; hut he 
added that it \vould require some time before he could overcome 
the obstinacy of Abbas Kooli Khan, who bad decided upon fight- 
ing. In thus acting the cunning Hadji was only desirous of gaining 
time, and the Afghan sovereign was bis dupe, for he negotiated 
and temporised so long, that the winter set in before he had 
opened his trenches ; the snow fell heavily, the army were soon 
in want of provisions, and cold and hunger cruelly decimated the 
troops, At length the severity of the season was such that the 
beasts of burden perished, and the Afghans were compelled to 
abandon their tents, baggage, ammunition, and artillery. After 
having destroyed the former and spiked the guns, they threw them 
into the hariz^ or subterranean aqueducts, communicating with the 
surface by shafts, and then retreated, leaving a long line of corpses 
and baggage-animals on their track. Another division of their • 
army, ’which had been detached a.gainst Ali Murad Khan, tive 
chief of Tul)hus, A\'as also nearly exterininated ; those who esca])cd 
the sword sueeuiuhed in their flight to the severity of the ■'veather ; 
and such was the intensity of the cold that at th(5 halt raa,de at 
Kiatfer Kalch 18,000 of Alimed’s soldiers died in one niglit, and 
oil the following day very .nearly the same number perished in 
attcnqitmg the passage of the Heri-rood, near the town of Kussan. 
The ri^'(‘r was froztm, hut it gave w'ay under the crowd of fugitives, 
•who were .swallowed up in the icy wvaters those who had retreated 
lir otlier roads were scarcely more fortunate. The Serdar Djummeh 
Khali, who held a command in this expedition, left a short slvctch 
of it, and one of the incidents that he relates is worthy of mention, 
as it appears to us unique in; history. He assures us that, in order 
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to preserve himself from the excessive cold, and therefore from 
death, which was the certain consequence, only one way suggested 
itself, which he adopted; this was, to disembowel some of hk 
camels, in the inside of which, enveloped in a blanket, he each night 
took up his quarters, and in this w^ay he passed from one to an- 
other as they got cold, killing seventeen bctvreen sunset andsimriso. 
The disasters of this retreat continued until the wretched remnants 
of the Afghan force reached Herat, at which time all that remained 
of Ahmed Shah’s brilliant array of troops were a few miserable 
beings more resembling skeletons than soldiers. A few days after 
bis arrival in the city, Ahmed Shah perceived that the governor, 
Dervish Ali Khan, profiting by his distressed position, was in- 
triguing to seize liis person and raise himself to power upon his 
master’s ruin ; but Ahmed, anticipating his intention, ordered him 
to be arrested and thrown into prison, appointing his son Timoor 
Mirza governor in his stead ; he then left for Kandahar, with a view 
of recruiting his army. 
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Second siogo of Nishai^oor by tbe Afghans — Cletnency of tho rictor — Ho invcsf.T 
Mctdicd — Battle of Kakliak — Death of AU Murad — Capture of Toon and 
Tubbus — An ambuscade — Treaty with Shah liolch — Ahmed Shah retire,'.! to 
Herat — Ca,mpaign against the Usboks — ^Eeghoo Khan seizes Ihilk^ Kliulm, &c. — 
Assad Khan Ghildjzye — Hia succea,ses in Persia — .Defeat of Kerym .[{.hau — 
Assad Khan is attiicked in the mountains, — Last attempt of the Afghan, s to 
annex Persia — ‘Kasser Khan, Belooch, revolts — The combats of Pi'inguez and 
Meatook — Siege of Kehit — Favoui’able terms made by Nasser Khan — ’Ahmed 
Shah proceed, s to India — Inisurrection of the Mahrattas — Ahmed Shah Gom-- 
kanee deposed — Assassination of Alemguir — Ghazi Khan seizes the thi'one of 
the Moguls — Ahmed Shah, Suddozye, reaches Lahore — Marches on Delhi — 
Shooja ed Dooulet — Passage of the Bar — Desei’tion of Delayer Khan and Zal 
.Beg — Shah Alem cedes his rights to the English — Revolt in Kandahar-— 
Abdul Khalek Khan — Abdullah Khan suppresses the iiism’rection — Ahmed 
Shah marches on Pe,shawur — Arrives at Kandahar — Zal Beg is executed — 
Delaver Khan flies to Herat — Tinioor Mirza is made viceroy — Ahmed Shah’s 
reasons for this — Death of Ahmed Shah — Yaghoot Khan — The Serdai'a 
declare for Suleiman Mirza — Character of Ahmed Shah. 

In the following year, na,mely, in 1751, having completely 
repaired his disasters, Ahmed made a second inroad upon Kho- 
rassan. Every cavalry soldier carried with him two battemeiits*' of 
iron for casting shot, which were placed in store directly he arrived 
with his army under the walls of Nishapoor. The siege of this 
city was now pressed with great energy; the Afghan* monarch 
cast a gun upon the spot, which threw a projectile weighing 
472 Ihs. English, and one month was employed in ca, sting, boring, 
and placing this monster g.un on its carriage. When fired it 
produced a most terrible effect, the walls and houses being- pierced 
through and through, hut it burst the very first time it was 
used. The citizens of Nishapoor, ignorant of that fact, were 
so terrified by the destruction which this single, bullet occasioned, 
that they despatched several of their chiefs to Alimed Shah to 
iiifonu him that they surrendered at discretion. Abbas Kooli 
Khan, vdio held the .citadel, refused however to acknowledge this 
surrender, and attacked the Afghans at the moment they were on 
the point of entering the city ; but he -was repulsed in an instant, 
and reduced to tiie alternative of soliciting in person the clemency 


* A battement of Herat is equal to 6 lbs. English 
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of the conqueror. Ahmed Shah detained him as a prisoner in his 
camp, and he subsequently accompanied him to Kabul; the Afghan 
conqueror, having perceived in this chief very considerable talents, 
and a frauhness of disposition in which he thought he could confide, 
gave him his sister in marriage ; he also bestowed one of his 
daughters on i^bbas Kooli’s son, after which he sent him bacb to 
Kisliapoor, as governor of that city. Having thus satisfactorily 
established his power there, Ahmed Shah, thinking he had cause ot 
complaint against Shah llokh 'Mirza and his sons, who had been 
hostile to him in his second campaign in Khorassan, again laid 
siege to Meshed. Cuutein})oraneously with tliis movement lie 
detached a corps of cavalry under the orders of the Serdars Jehan 
Khan and Nasser Khan of Kelat, to suliduc the districts of Toon 
andTubhus, and take revenge for the defeat which the Afghans 
had sustained during the preceding year at the hands of Ali 
Murad Khaii. These Serdars commenced operations by devas- 
tating the country, after which they marched against the governor 
of Tubbus, whom they met at Kakhak, a small village situated 
near Gourraabad, and there fought one of the most obstinate and 
■ bloody battles that is to be found in the annals of Persian history ; 
such was the tenacity and fury of the combatants, that, when 
ammunition failed on both sides, they dismounted from their 
horses, and, drawing their sabres, did not cease to strike till the 
death of Ali Murad, who arrived at the close of the contlict; 
this determined the issue of the battle, and the remainder of his 
men, for the most part of Arab tribes, took to flight. Much of the 
credit of this victory was more especially due to the bravery of 
Nasser Khan and his Beloocliees, who behaved like heroes. 

After tins the Afglians took possession of Toon and Tuhbus. 
and committed every kind of excess upon the inhabitants of those 
towns : lire and sword did their work, and to those were added viola- 
tion, murder, jiillage, and devastation ; in which having indulged 
sufficiently, they again joined the royal camp, carrying with them 
a considerable booty. While the serdars of Ahmed Shah wi're 
obtaining these, successes, that sovereign pri'ssed on the sic'ge of 
Meshed with vigour, but he had, up to tliis period, been scarcely 
more foitimate than in the preceding juiar. The inljCibitaiits, 
nuimated by religious fanaticism, defended themselvt's with intve.- 
pidit}', and the i\fgiians suffered heavy losses in their encoantois 
with tnc enemy : their resources also diminished daily, and ju'ovi- 
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ftluiis beL*:iiaa very scarce, ^viuch obliged Ahmed to detach, 2000 
of his c 1 T in the direction of Subzawar and Shah Rood Bostaiu, 
to procure sii])})lies. Tn this e-nterprise they perfectly succeeded, 
and were returning to caii,)p with 2500 beasts of burden laden with 
])luuder, ^v■hich had greatly encumbered and delayed them, when 
on reaching the halt of Al>basabad the foragers fell into an ambus- 
cade, in which were po ted 1500 Kudjar horse from the environs 
of Ash'i'abad, wdiu fell upon and comjdetely routed them. A great 
liumber of Afghans were billed or made prisoners in this a, flair ; 
the plunder fell into the hfuids of the Ka.dja,rs, and the survivors, 
numbering scarcely a tliousand, regained the Afghan camp. 

Ahmed Shah, seeing that his efforts to take Aleslied would prove 
iiieffectuai, and fearing that the winter, which wms now approach- 
ing, might cause a repetition of the disasters of the preceding one, 
accepted the terms offered him by Shah Kokh Mirza. These were, 
that Ahmed should leave him in quiet possession of Khorassaii and 
support him against the ambitious chiefs of the province, on con- 
dition that Shah Rokh should acknowledge his suzerainty, that 
money should be coined in bis name, thmans and other official 
documents bear his seal, and the districts of Toorbiit Sheikh 
Jam, BaMiarz, Toorbut-hai-darieh, and Khaff, be made over to 
him. A treaty, drawn up on this basis, was signed by dhe two 
contracting parties, after w^bich Alimed Shah, thinking that the 
power w'hich he had thus consolidated was a sufficient guarantee 
against the ambitious projects of Assad Khan, an xYfgiian chief, 
of \diom we shall have occasion to speak, hereafhu', returned 
to Herat, where he occupied himself in carrying out numercais 
reforms in the army and administration. It was from hence 
tliat he sent Beghee Khan, one of his viziers, wdth an army to 
subdue the countries beyond the Oxus, mbabited by Uzbeks, 
T;Ia.z-;irahs, and a few Afghan families, who had not yet acknow- 
ledged his dominion. After having engaged in several fannbats, 
but net very serious o es, Beghee Khan seized upon Meimana, 
Aiidekhooye, Akhelieb, Shibbergan, Serpeid, Balkb, KhuJm, 
Bad.ak-haii, and Bamian: he organized the various districts he 
had conquered ; and having appointed governors, wdth 'whom lie 
leit 1re>ups to k'ee]) the inhabitants in awe, lie returned to Kaudaiiar, 
vvlicre xkhmed Shah had previously arrived, and this sover(.iig'ii, 
to recomiteuse Beghee Khan for the services he had rendei'cd 
him, added to his title of vizier that of Sedre-azem. 
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It lias been ine-iitioiied tliat hi isolating* Ivliorassaii from Persia, 
and ])bu‘iiig the former under the authority of Shah Poldi Ivlirza, 
his vassal, Alnued Shah acted with a view of protecting himself 
againsL the projects of Assad Khan, an Afghan Serdar, of tlie tribe 
of tlie GliildjKYes. After the death of Nadir this Serdar had lietsu 
fortunate enough to maintain his authority in the Azerliaidjan, of 
vvhich province lie was governor. He was a, man of great tivinness, 
brave, and move enlightened than are ordinarily the individuals of 
his nation ; and Ills justice, his equitable views, and the partiality 
whieh be mauifested in favour of the sect of Siiiahs, drew aronml 
him a great number of ijartisaiis. Seeing bis power and popularity 
thus increased, he declared openly his pretensions to the possession 
of Irak, Khorassan, and even proposed to push on to Afghanistan, 
and dethrone Ahmed Siiah, wliom he considered as an usurper, for 
in his Opinion the throne belonged by right to *a chief nf the tribe 
of Ghildj/ves; but he ivas an’ested in his march eastward, and 
rocalhid to Ii'iik. hy serious events that occurred in 1753. Keryin 
Khan, of the tribe of the Zends, after having made liis authority 
acknowledged in Pars and the other southern provinces of Persia, 
took advantage of the hatred which their populations felt for 
everything that bore tbe name of Afghan, to raise a large army, 
and wiib this he marched against Assad Khan, with the view of 
forcing him beyond tbe Persian border. This chiefs who had 
already advanced as far as Danighan, retraced his steps, met his 
antagonist at Kasbeen, attacked him immediately, and with such 
effect, that Kerym Khan was completely beaten, and so hotly 
pursued, that he was obliged to abandon Ispahan and Sliira;?, 
■wirliout being able to offer even the slightest resistance. He 
subsequently retired to the mountains in tlie south of Persia, to 
shelter himself from further pursuit: and discouraged hy tlie. 
reverse ho had just experienced, was on the point of seeking refuge 
iu India to enjoy the repose he so ardently desired, when lu^ was 
dissuaded from taking this step by lloostcm Sultan, the eliieF of the 
uisfrict of Kijecht. This chieftain informed Keiyrn Kbaii that 
Assml Khan had committ^'d the imprudence of entangling liiiiiself 
in the dotiles which led to liis place of retreat ; tljat this ill-judgc^d 
mfjvomont -would iutallibly lead to his destruction, bcx-aj'iso the 
coimtry people, who were on the side of the Zend chieP and 
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detested tbe iifg’]ia.n3,.were acquainted with tlie advantages 
and tliffleulties of the gToiind, and, profiting by such knowkjdge, 
would tiialce the narrow gorges and defiles througli tvhicli the latter 
were marching' a last resting-place for liis enemies. 

Convinc(wl hy this reasoning, Keiyrn Khan decided upon rcu<iw~ 
ing hostilities, and ])laced his troops under the orders of Roostein 
Sultan, giving him full power to act as ho thought fit ; accord- 
ingly this chieftain halted foi' Assad Khan at the defile of Kooina, 
which extends about a. mile and a half along the summit of a high 
mountain, and througli tliis the Afghans could only advance in single 
file. The Persians placed themselves behind the fragments of 
rocks which lay scattered along the pfiss, and waited till the enemy 
occupied it from one extremity to the other before they attacked, 
when, with a perfect unity of action and inconceivable energy, 
they fell Ifepon the whole line. Every shot from the long match- 
locks of these exjiert marksmen carried death into tbe Afghan 
ranks, while their bullets fell harmlessly against the rocks, behind 
which their adversaries had ensconced themselves. All those wEo 
could escape from this hornefis nest endeavoured to make good 
their retreat and regain the plain, but here they found fresh 
opponents, who had turned the position and attacked them with 
fury. It was in vain that Assad Khan tried to rally his troops 
and renew the fight ; his efforts ivere imavailing, and he was obliged 
once more to retire. A few days after, while continuing this re- 
trograde movement, he was overtaken byMohamed Hoosein Khan, 
Kaxljar, another aspirant to the Persian throne, wlieii the remainder 
of his army w'as destroyed, and Assad Khan only escaped with his 
life hy seeking refuge in Bagdad. Not meeting here with the sup- 
port he expected, he passed on to Geoi'gia, where the Prince Hora- 
ciius gave him no better reception ; .and wvorn out and dispirited 
by his many disappointments and personal sufferings, and being 
without a liopc of success, he finished by making his submission 
to Kerym Khciu, wvho gave him high rank at hi s court aiul 
ti'f.'uted him with every consideration. Assad Khan rimiainc^d to 
the end faithfully attached to Kerym Khan, and this was the last 
attcanpt nmile h}' the Afghans to seize the throne of Persia. 
Alimed Siiah e.x’pGrienced some disquietude in seeing Assad Khan 
thus sfroniit to the Persian monarch, but Kerym Kfiau, Imving 
plenty to do in maintaining the tranquillity of his own kingdom, 
never again made the slightest hostile attempt to annex Afglia3.i- 
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iritau to Persia : it was however believed at Kandahar that he v,a,"i 
no stra,ng<.a’ to tfie revolt of Nasser Khan, chiei of .Kelat and 
Beloochistan, of which wc shall have occasion to speak. 

Suhsequeutly to his return from Khorassan Almicd Sliah had 
been nuder the necessity of proceeding three times to India, as 
well to establish his authority in the Punjab, where great agita- 
tion, fomented by the Mahrattas, was almost jrermanent, as to 
curb the turbulent spirit of that people, who woi'e not less nii- 
nianag’cahle tha,u the Afghans. Nasser Khan had ta.kcrii ]jart in 
all these expeditions, and distinguished himself in each of them : 
lie had recognised the suzerainty of Ahmed Sliahfrum the time he 
ascended the ti-rone, and had always been well treated and gener- 
ously 1 'ecompi.msed by that sovereign ; but nevertheless the Belooch 
chief rev<jlted a-gainst him and proclaimed his own independence in 
1.75S. Ahmed Shah exhausted every means of c!iiiciliation 
towards Nasser Khan, ^rhom he esteemed, without being able to 
bring him ])ack to his allegiance, and at length sent a division 
of his army against him, but the chief, who had been for some 
time prepared for this crisis, was not intimidated, and directly 
he was informed of the arrival of Ahmed’s troops he marched to 
meet them. A battle was fought near the village of Pringuez, 
situated about seventy miles from Kelat, in Avhich the Afghans 
were completely beaten, and obliged to retire to a distance of thirty 
miles from thence. The Serdar in command immediately despatched 
a messenger to the king to dfunaiid rciiiiforcements, and Ahmed, fear- 
ful lest such a check, tliougli of little consequence in Itself, shoul 1 
acquire importance from the exaggerated maimer in which the 
circumstauctr-i might be detailed to . the tribes recently subdued, 
put himself at the head of this second division, and liastened to 
tiu» strppurt of liis discomhted troops. Nasser Klian, assailed by him 
near the camp of Mestook, situated three miles and a lialf from 
Pringuez, was delvated, and obliged to retire in all liaste to Kelat: 
this town he had ju'eviously placed hi a good state of dc-fonce, and 
within its walls he now took refuge. .Ahmed Shah followed him 
close and invested the place; the position of the citailel on an 
cmiuoiiee was exceedingly strong, and this cimnnstauee, and the 
want of uiumimity that existed amongst the Atghan serdai's, Manx* 
tiie causes that led to a protracted siege, and cventiiallv to no 
arl-.autag(K'iis result. It was iii vain that assaults were made on 
hvi' dh'iercnt occasions ; they all failed, because the various ciiiefs 
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and did not, support each other ; and at length the kShali, 
perceiving' ho could gain nothing by prolonging the conflict, con- 
ben ted to a treaty vvliicli replaced Nasser. Khan under his suze- 
rainty, and ohliged him to furnisli a contingent of troo])S on every 
occasion that tiie Atgiiau monarch made war beyond the boundaries 
of his kingdom. In this case the (fliief of Kelat was to receive a 
Mim of inoiioy aiid niuuitions of war every time he took the field. 
Nassi'r Khan also stipulated that he should not l)o conipelled to 
furiridi such contingent for the sake of supporting tliis or that 
Ruddozye chief, or their successors of that or any other tribe, or 
be obliged to take part in the internal quarrels that luiglit arise 
amongst the Afghans themselves. This was the onlv'- condition 
healing the charactor of vassalage imposed upon the Belooch cliief, 
who was now exempted fi-oni the tribute which he had previously 
paid to Ahmed Shah ; and in order to make the treaty more binding 
the king married a consin of Nasser Khan’s, after which he returned 
to Kandahar, and he was shortly obliged to leave for India to 
put down the troubles which had again broken out owing to the 
intrigues of the Mahrattas. This people incited the pojmlation to 
revolt, and seized the country, v/liich was the appanage of the Mogul 
Priucess, the wife of d^imoor Mirza. 

The Malwattas,” remarks Sir.Tohn Malcolm, “ became formid- 
able in the reign of Shah Johan, and during thirty years that 
Arungzebe passed in the southern provinces of his empire his cliief 
occupation was to subdue the JJahrattas ; hut this he found impos- 
sible, for they never awaited his attack. The country was laid 
waste and his lroo})s contiiuudly biavassed by men who, from the 
liu’iituess of their frames, were no burden to their horses, and who, 
irom liabivs of hardihood and abstemiousness, required little either 
for shelter or support. It semiicd in vain to waivwith a foe wliu 
was intana'llile, and v.hose glory lay in the rapidity of Ills rcli'oat ; 
for the Malu’atla soldier, though brave, boasts more of his power to 
elude than to attack his enemy. Wlion the empire of iudia, fell to 
pieces at the deafcli of Arungzebe, and Mahoinedau pi’inees and 
nobles were all ranged against each other, the Maiiratlas, by con- 
titiuing' united, made a rapid and surprising progrebS. Besides the 
great ])ossessious which they actually occupied, they had compelled 
nc.t 01 sly the paramount sovereign of India, but almost ever) ruler 
of a ])rovincc, to pay them a considerable part of their annual col- 
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lections,* that their habitations and fields might remain in safchy. 
At the period when Nadir threatened invasion, the city of ]')eriii 
itself was subject to this disgraceful tribute.'’ '[* 

The disgraceful tribute of which Sir Joliu I^'Ialcolra hero .speaks 
was agreed to by the Indian princes at the period when Ahmed 
Shah marched against the confederation of the Mahrattas, and the 
latter used all the influence they possessed in the various prin<‘.i- 
])alitie 3 of India to force those princes to send their contingent of 
troops to take part in the war in wliich they were about '.to engage 
against the Alghans. 

Ahmed Sluih Gonrkaaco, the sovereign of Delhi, had been de- 
posed in 1753 by his vizier Ghazee Khan, and that functionavy 
placed his nephew Alcmguir on the throne in his stead. This 
prijice, utterly destitute of ability, was assassinated by Gliazee in 
1700, when the usurper seized upon the sovereign power himself; 
and Ahmed Siiali, Suddozye, heard of this event a few days before 
he arrived at: ^looJtan, as well as of the junction of the Mogul troops 
with those of the Mahrattas. 

The vaiious populations of India had been in an unsettled state 
ever since Nadir Shah seized upon Delhi ; but at the death of 
Shah Mahmood, emperor of the hloguls, anarchy was rampant. 
The piinces of India, tributaries of the Mahrattas, ardently desired 
to deliver themselves from the yoke imposed upon them by this 
confederation of plunderers, and Ahmed Shah, Suddozye, sent secret 
euii.sBaries to their courts in order to work upon and strengthen this 
feeling. With a view of giving them time to do this he advanced but 
slowly, and occupied himself in organising the territory winch ho 
liad recently conquered in Sciiide and Mooltan. He then entered 
the Pimjab, which the Mahrattas evacuated at his approach without 
fighting, so that he arrived at Lahore unopposed, and there he 
encamped. Tlie Indian princesobeyed the injunctions of theMah- 
rattas, and, in spite of the intrigues' of Ahmed Shah, sent their 
several contingents, which, wdien united, formed an army of 200,000 
men, of which 70,00<) were cavalry, supported by twenty pieces of 
artillery of large calibre and 200 zirabooreks. 

Ahmed did not take the field until the whole of tin’s fijrmidablcj 
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army was assembled in the environs of Delhi. He then ath'auced 
to meet it, and came up with the enemy on the banks of th<; river 
Bar; but in consequence of the depth of that stream and the want 
of pont{)ons, he was obliged' to wait a few days until the water had 
subsided. This was all the more disadvantageous to hini, inasmuch 
as ho could only obtain piwdsions for his troops on tlic side neenpied, 
])y the enemy ; and as the Mahrattas were vigilant in watching the 
fords which they fortified, the Afghans soon felt tlu^ cili*ets (d‘ 
a scarcity in their camp; some of them inuriniired loudly, and 
others prepared to desert, wdien a fortunate occurrence, the result 
of the clever policy of their sovereign, took place, which, producing 
ahundmice (it once, revived their hopes. iShooja-ed-Dooulot, tlie 
Prince of Lucknow, had submitted to the Mahrattas only because he 
could not avoid it, and, suddenly leaving them,. j)ro(?eeded to the 
Afghan camp, followed by several other Indian rajahs and 25,000 
men, which made the effective force of Ahmed Shah's army 85,000 
men — 4.5,000 being cavalry and the remainder infantry — with seven- 
teen pieces of cannon and eighty zimbooreks. There wore about 
10,000 non-combatants in the Afghan army, whereas in that of 
the Mahratta confederacy one-third might be set down as belonging* 
to that class, such, for instance, as servants, sutlers, drivers in charge 
of oxen, ponies, camels, &c., and thus not more than from 100,000 
to 110,000 troops could be brought into position. 

Shooja-ed-Dooulet, having provisioned the Afghan army, and 
overcome the hesitation of the Serdars, who considered the passage of 
the river as a thing impossible, it was resolved to give battle. On 
the 7th of January, 1701, therefore, Ahmed vShah, Snd\lozy(‘, ordered 
the Serdar Samut Khan, Yoosoofzye, to cross the river with 5000 ca,- 
valry and attack the Moguls — which order he prom])ilj' oh(?yod ; but 
the greater portion of his horsemen were carried a, way bv theriu)i(!itY 
of the ciuTent, and the fire of the enemy’s artillery TmHl(5 such havoc 
amongst them, that the survivors remained in a state of indecision. 
Ahmed Shah, perceiving this corps required support, sent tw{! otliers 
to its a.ssistance ; but the Serdars Delavev Khan, Isakzye, and Zal 
Beg, Fopolzye, who commanded them, and who were at variance: 
evitli Samut Khan, did not heartily execute the order they had \v~ 
cciwxl, and allowed Samut’s troops to be cut up. The king saw the 
state of affairs at a glance, and, alive' to the least thing that might 
conqwoihisc lihn as to the issue of the conflict, mounted his lioi’se 
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and plunged into tlie river, followed only by bis guards. The Serda rs 
eoimnaiiding tlie divisions wbicli bad remained innnovablo were 
now obliged to advance, for tbe troops wore asbainod to see iboir 
sovereign braving death vdiile they remained passive spo(‘iah>rs 
of the combat. Tbe Mabrattas redoubled tbe fire of tbeir ariilb'rv 
to repulse tins attack, and this was so terrible that tbe surface of the 
river was covered by tbe corpses of men and tbe carcases of horses, 
and its waters became crimsoned with tbeir life-blood. But tlu^ 
Afdiaiis gained at length, though with heavy loss, the opposite 
shore, and with hearts bunfing for revenge fell upon tbe euemv, 
whom they finally put to tbe rout : 20,000 of tbemnanained on the 
field of battle, also tbeir artillery and baggage, and tbe victors 
tjbtained a rich booty. This memorable and bloody battle was 
fought on the plains of Pani])ut, a few parasaiigs north of Delhi. 

Sbooja-ed-Dooulot bad up to this time formed but an inef>r- 
rect estimate of tbe bravery of tbe Afghanis ; but after having 
been an eye-witness of it, and remembering that they were not 
very conspicuous for their notion,s of gratitude, and might perhaps 
be wanting in that which they owed to him, be rt'gretted that he 
bad assisted them — nevertheless he remained fiiithfiil to his new 
ally ; as to Delaver Khan and Zal Beg, who had not obeyed tbe 
order of Ahmed Shah to march to the assistance of Samut Khan, 
and feared bis anger, left the camp by stealth, taking with them 
their men, even before tbe issue of the day was known. The king, 
without imdving himself veiy uneasy at tliis defection, continueil 
rapidly to advance, and .seized upon the Mahvaita country, after wliich 
he passed into the Mogul territory, when the usurper Gliazee 
Ivhan, seeing his kingdom invaded, determined to obtain, if ])ossible, 
the mediation of Shooja-ed-Dooiilet, and thus make his |.)eaeo with 
Ahmed Sliah. The Prince of Lucknow was not averse to uiuh'i- 
taking this negotiation ; but on condition that Ghazoe Kluui, as in 
duty bound, slioiild surrender the crown to the legitimate sovereign, 
and turthcr pay an enormous contribution to tlu-eKpenscsorthewa)-. 
These severe terms having' been accepted, Ahmed was dosiroiis, of 
placing Shah Alem, the sou of Aleinguir, on the thi'oae, and, 
upon his refusal to be reinstated in his rights, his son .[('han-liooght. 
as yet only a child, was raised to the musnud. 

^Matters at Delhi having been thus settled, Ahmi'd Shah pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the Punjab to maintain order there, and 
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•vv;;s preparing to march to the southern provinces of liuiia when lie 
Icarut that the Mahrattas had moved iipcM Delhi, returned, 
tlicrefore, in haste to the support of his new ally, whom he had tlie 
good fortune to save from the danger that menattod him, for tlu'^ 
Mahrattas retired at his approach. Wlietlier iSiiooj.a-ed-’Dooulet 
had really intrigued M’lth them to .bring al)out the fall of Jelian- 
hooght, or whether the serdars, jealous of his influenee witli tlie 
Shah, deceived Ahmed in order to etfect his ruin, the result was 
that tlie Afghan monarch, who ought to have shut his oyc's, at least 
for the moment, to the aecnsations. brought against the .Prince of 
Luclinow, demanded from him a large sum of moiu'y; but Shooja, 
iudigna.nt at the request, determined not to comply with it, and, 
clandestinely leaving the camp with his troops, retired to his own 
country. This desertion, added to that of Delayer Khan and Zal 
Beg, with their 10,000 horse, seriously reduced the strength of the 
Afghan army, so that Ahmed Shah was no longer in a position to 
prolong the campaign,, but, satisfied with the immense treasures he 
Imd collected during the wari he returned towards his own terri- 
tory, to which he was, as it happened, recalled by an event of some 
importance. 

Some ambitions, and consequently discontented serdars, had, after 
their flight from the royal camp, joined Delaver Klian and Zal 
Beg, who, supporting the revolt of a nephew of Ahmed Shah’s, by 
name Ahelul Khalek Khan, proclaimed him king at the fortress of 
Gii’ishk, and subscqmmtly moved in triumph towards Kandahar. 
Previously to this Hadji Djemal Khan, of the branch of the Zor- 
giicranees, had likewise proclaimed himself king at Kandahar after 
the departure of Ahmed Shah for India, and had even coined 
money in liis own name; hut having heard of Ahmed’s victories, he 
thought it would he more prudent to renounce the royal }){)sition ho 
hiul assumed and stand on one side. Abdul .Khalek, less judi- 
cious, made iuc-rodibJe efforts to secure his object. When Aluned 
Biiah. hecame thoroughly aware of what Avas passing in Ids capital, 
lie coiisidcrcd the cii’cmnstances of so little importance, that he did 
not. think it necessary to return there in person, hut sent the fsakzyc 
Sordar, and Abdullah Khan, siirnanied Shah Peceiid Kiiau, with 
a strong division of cavalry, to put dovra the rebellious proceedings 
of his nephew and the serdars who Bad joined him, recuunnieiiding 
tijc Khan, above ail tlungs, to use the utmost despatch and eiidca- 



Yoiir to arrive at K^andahar before they could reach it from Girislik ; 
he was not, however, ii^pitc of his exertions, able to do so until after 
the revolt had taken rout there, and Suleiman Mirza, the eldest sou of 
Ahmed Shah, who governed in the absence of bis father, had ])een 
expelled from the capital. The greater number of the revolted ser- 
dars had only siij^ported the usurper because they believed the report 
which had been circulated by Delaver Khan and Zal Beg that 
Ahmed had lost the battle of Panipiit, and met with great reverses 
and disasters in India; but they deeply regretted their folly in tiiis 
unlucky business when they 'were made acquainted with his success 
and sa-sv Abdullah Khan and his cavalry make their appearance. 
Thinking, therefore, that the only way to obtain the Shah’s pardon 
was to make a prompt submission, they, with few exceptions, went 
to the camp of the latter, to whom they delivered up the city, and 
also Abdul Khalek himself. When he left Delhi, Ahmed Shah 
had gone to the Punjab, and thence to Peshawur, to re-establish 
his authority, which had been somewhat questioned ; and it was 
during this journey that he received a letter from Abdullah Khan, 
announcing the manner in which he had terminated his mission — 
the king, in his reply, desired him to strangle his nephew secretly, 
a command which he immediately put into execution. 

The disorder at Peshawur was great when Ahmed arrived 
there, as w'ell in the town as in the neighbourhood; and several 
months elapsed before tranquillity was restored, and matters re.sumed 
their ordinary course. At this period snow^ covered the ground to 
the depth of three feet, and the Shah was obliged to w^ait for the 
spring until he could return to his capital ; he wrote, therefore, to 
his son Suleiman Mirza, desiring him to take every possible means 
in his power to capture the serdars Delaver Khan and Zal Beg, who 
had so treacherously deserted him, and to put them to death. The 
prince wrote therefore to the latter, feigning a friendship and ])ro- 
niisiug perfect oblivion of the past— and this in the name of his 
father — if he would pay him a visit at Kandahar. Zal Beg ac- 
cepted the invitation, and, with perjury truly Eastern, Sule.imau 
Mirza put him to death directly he entered the town. Delaver 
Khan was less inclined to confide in the prince’s word than Ids 
miiortuiiate friend, and instead of proceeding to Kandaliar, e.s 
he had previously promised to do, he fled to Herat, and plara-d 
himself under the protection of the prince Timoor Mirza, second 
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son of Ahmed Shah, and governor of that citjn 'From a spirit 
of opposition to his brother Snleiman, with whom he. was on had 
terms, Timoor received the fugitive in a somewhat eager manner, 
find showered honours and benefits npon him, which were increased, 
even to prodigality, each time that the reiterated orders arrived 
at Herat to put him to death. 

Ahmed Shah left Peshawur at the commcriccnient of spring,"^' 
and remained the whole summer at Ifabul, arji’iving at Kandahar 
about the middle of autumn, at wdiich period he experienced an 
attack, and with more intensity than ever, of that terrible malady 
whicli had forced him long before to substitute an artiticial liosc of 
silver for his own, which had sloughed awrny. Tins mahidy, called 
by Abdullah Khan (which in Persian signifies leprous, 

and a small ulcer) arrived tow'ards the close of this year at such 
a fearful height, that the Shah determined to proclaim his second 
son, Timoor Mirza, his viceroy and successor to the throne of 
Afghanistan. The serdars, astonished at this decision, which 
appeared to them unjust, inasmitch as it was to the prejudice of 
his eldest son Suleiman Mmza, assembled, and, having come to a 
resolution, presented a respectful request to the Shah Ahmed in 
favour of that prince. In this document they allowed a feeling 
of something like discontent to appear, that they had not been con- 
sulted in a matter of so grave a nature. The Shah replied, that in 
acting thus he had not consulted his own particular bias, and that 
ill making his selection he bad been guided entirely for the public 
good. “Timoor,” said be, “it is true, is younger than Suleiman, 
but he is inliiiitoly more capable of governing you than his brother.” 
The serdars ivished for a. proof ; the Shah simply replied that 
Suleiman had never been able to conciliate the esteem and affection 
of the tribes ; that he was violent without clemency ; tlutt he liad 
never been able to foresee or put down a revolt ; and, in short, tliat 
lie hastily put to death the Serdar Zal Beg. “ But,” sa,id the 
serdars, “it was by your order.” “Did I not also order 'irinioor 
to ])nt Delavor Khan to death?” replied Ahmed; “and wliat did 
he do ? Political reasons might induce me to order two culjirits to 
be put to death, but other secret reasons, which were known to tlie 
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prince Suleiman, ougiitto have led him to disobey me, as ills Li-otlicr 
did/’ d'lie. serdavs appeared satisfied with these replicr, '.rhlch 
seemed to embody, as it were, his opinions for the future guidance 
of the princes of the blood. 

Wiien Ahnn.'d Shah had induced tlie sevdars to a(•lill{n^■]L'd, 2 •(‘ 
his sou Tinioor Mirza as his successor, he retired to a ])alaee he 
had built atTuboli-Maharoof, situated in the midst of tlic Sulchmiu 
nioLuitaius, the cradle of his tribe. From hence he veatehed over 
the government; but after fi.»ur or fit'e years hcul elapsed, his 
disease having rendered him incapable of any further eontinuous 
labour, lie entirely abandoned ])ublic aifairs to the governors of 
the various pruviuces of his empire, and expired shortly after, 
namely, in 1773. Yaghoot Khan, the chief of his eunuchs, and 
a person in whom he had great confidence, kept his death a, 
profound secret, and wrote immediately to Timoor Mirza, who 
was still governor of Herat, to come with all sjiced to Kandahar 
and take possession of the tiirone. At the same time that lie 
transmitted this infonnation In; set out himself, taking the royal 
corpse with him ; this was placed in a litter, and tlic curtains being 
carefully dra.wii was completely concealed from every one. The 
adroit eimiich approached the litter fi’om time to time, as if to 
receive some order from his sovereign, or gii-e him some refi’esh- 
inent, remarking to those of his escort who wished to make any 
request or an inquiry about his health, that, heing extremely unwell, 
the Shah had ordered that no one rdiould be allowed to disturli 
him. Yaghoot Ivhaii also took with him the Shah’s jewels and 
treasure, wbich were; carried by mules, and always preccdc'd 
'the royal litter, so that ho might be able to IjaAn his eye coti- 
stantly upon them. Ko one diocovered the deception during tlie 
greater part of tlie jourjiey : and it was unly about a djiy’s march 
fi'om Kajidahnr, when the prince Suleiiiiau 2v[!rza came out to 
receive Ins father, tliat it was accessary to make the Hhali’s death 
public. riic sc-dars, who were liresent on tliis occasiuis, wau-e 
nearly all attachmi to the party of this prince, from whojn tliey 
had received hriliiuiit promises, and they immediately returm'd witli 
him to the city, ami proclaimed liim sLah of tlie Aighan,-;. 

Ainued IShah, Suchlozye, reigned twenty-five years and a few 
mouths *. lie wms tree from most of the crimes comrnonh' found in 
liidindual,. of Eastern nations; such as druiikcmicss, whkhcr from 
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M'iiic (ji- opium, duplicity, avarice, cruelty, and one need not 

bo mentioned; lie was always^ a most firm supporter of religion. 
On bis accession to the throne lie changed the name of his trilv', 
which was Jbdulee, to tliat of Dooranee, which signifies a person of 
noble and ancient birth ; and he took the title of Doorveranoe, i. e. 
he aroKHil irhom converges the nohle and ancient tribe. 

In order to increase the numbers of the Afghan nation Alnncd 
ctmnccted with it all the tribes of doubtful origin, Eimak or Beloocb, 
speaking the Pushtoo language, who ivere settled in the various 
provinces, particularly in the district, of Furrali and on the banks 
of the Ilohnund. TIio'C \va,s a clause in his will forbidding his 
successors to cut off the nose or ears of any one, 110 matter whom ; 
and this was based upon his own sufierings, for the. leprous disease 
having destroyed his nose, and Nadir Shah, to punish him for an 
act of insuboiilination, having cut off one of his ears, he had deeply 
fell the deprivation of these organs. He also desired Abe Doora- 
nees to ally tlicmselves one with another, and not to give their 
girls in marriage to strangers ; that for the future the succession 
should go entirely to the son and to the exclusion of the daughters, 
who up to that time had participated in the property loft by their 
father ; that at the death of an Afghan his nearest relative, the 
hither and son excepted, should many his widow ; and if there was 
no relative, the widow should reside in the house of her deceased 
husband, and live on the proceeds of his property till her death ; 
that ivhcn a married woman died without having a child, her 
father, brother, or other relative could not demand her dower from 
the husband: bo also abolished divorce, and withdrew from the 
master his right to kill his slave. He abrogated the (‘Ustom of 
beading the body and kissing the earth before the sovenfign, nlium 
he commanded henceforth to he saluted by carrying the hand 
straight to the forehead; be granted permission to sit in the pin- 
sciicc of the luoiiarcb only to the syuds and pri<'sts, to whom he 
conceded the privilege of dining every Thursday evening with 
the sormxMgn, in order that he might be able to converse -with 
them Oil the sciences and religion. The laws he made during 
hU reign he caused to be rigorously -executed, and commanded 
that his descendants and successors should do the same after 
him. Hi; accumulated great riches, but they consisted of th.o 
pluiulev wdilcli he had taken from his enemies; the revenues of 
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Afglumistan, properly so termed, never found their way into Ills 
■jirivate coil’ers : he gave his troops their pay in person, Tiie name 
of Alniicd Shah hecame glorious throughout Asia after the battle of 
Paniput, which was one of the causes that led to the rapid decay 
of the Mogul empire. The petty chiefs of Khorassau, who . all 
acknowledged his suzerainty, and offered hut a timid opposition, 
he would have brought into complete subordination, had it not 
been for the six campaigns wliich he made in the Punjab, India, 
and Beloochistau, which absorbed all his time. He saw that 
repose demoralized his troops, and he kept them always in a high 
state of discipline. It was by this system that he was enabled to 
maintain himself securely upon the throne, as much as to the great 
clemency that he constantly manifested, and which induced him so 
coutinuaily to pardon the rebellious chiefs who could not bring them- 
selves to bow under the yoke, of obedience, and between whom he 
was obliged to be the peacemaker. His reign w’as remarkable for 
the good which he spread around him, and his generosity and simple 
and modest demeanour in the midst of courtly pomp made him 
loved by all 'who approached his person ; he was of easy access, 'and 
administered justice upon the most equitable principles, without a 
harsh word even to those who deserved it ; ho was conciliating, per- 
suasive, and no one ever complained of the judgments that he gave, 
tie greatly extended the limits of his empire, which, at the moment 
of his decease, were as follows: the frontier to the north w'as defined 
by the Oxus and the mountains of Kiafferistan ; to the south, by the 
sea of Oman ; to the east, by the mountains of Thibet, the Sutlej, 
and the Indus; and to the west, by Khorassan, Persia, and 
Kerman. 

But Ahmed Shah is much more deserving of eulogy for the talent 
with which he subjected the various Afghan tribes to his law's, 
than for having given such a vast extension to his kingdom, or for 
the victories he won. The princes who prior to him governed 
the Afghans exercisi^d but a nominal authority over the nomarle 
tribes, for they listened only to the orders of their own chiefs, 
Ahmed Shah conciliated the majority of these, and reduced to 
obedience the few who were hostile to him. The nine Serdai's 
who had served woth him in the army of Nadir formed a Council 
which he always consulted in questions of state : ho adopted 
no measure of importance without their approbation, and never 
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failed in any promise that he made them. His government in 
short resembled much more a federative republic of wliicli he was 
tlie liead. than an absolute monarchy. After a victory he always 
gave up a large part of the spoils of the enemy to liis soldiers: be 
never adopted an arrogant tone of superiority with their chiefs 
Avhich could hurt the feelings of those with whom he had onco 
been on, equal terms, and w^ho had elevated him to the sovereign 
power. 
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Kabul becoraes tlie eapital — Sous of Abnied Sliab — Dervisb Ali Kbnn — A’-gbau 
Iji'inebles — Walee Kban aud bis- sons put to doatb — flight of {Hnloiitum Jliiaa 
— Tiiuour Mirzu enters Ktmclabur — Besides at Kabul — Kuaailbiisb cavalry 
organised — Tiruoor iiiarcbes agauist Sciude — Conflicts between the Kalorns 
and Tnipooras — Timooi’ 81iab takes Bawalpoor — Establishes the Kaloras in 
Scinde — Fresh difit\irbanee3 in Sciude — Modad Khan is beaten at Djiooiid — 
Fctbi Khan Talpoora succeeds to power — Thnoor takes the Held against the 
Emir of Bokhara — Balkh and Alchcheh boconio independent — Tinmor retm'us 
to Kabul — Events in Khorassan — Afghan army marches on Meshed — Slamoch 
Khan — Capture of Tchinaran — Death of Medad Khan — Fresh insurrection 
in Khorassan — Alglain army advances into that \iroviuce — Conspiracy to take 
Thnoor Shah’s life — The plot fails — ^Arseleh Khan is put to death — Ynluo 
of an oath in an Afghan sovereign- — Death of Tiinoor Shah — Character of that 
jnonareh — Sons of Tiinoor. 

The Afghans never really enjoyed their independence till the 
reign of Ahmed Shah, and tlie national disposition was probahly 
modified at this cpocli. The liberty of speech and action in whicii 
they were penuitted to indulge coiitribnted natbout doubt power- 
fully to develop that independent manner and rustic pride wbich 
still characterize them in our own day- — a cimquered nation for 
generations, they became all at once conquerors. Tins sudden tran- 
sition took place it is true under Mir Malmiood, but Avas only 
thoroughly developed under Ahmed Shah, Suddozye ; it inspired 
them with confidence in themseh'es and roused a superiority which 
bad up to that period been dormant ; in a word, the iiational mind 
had been formed. ' 

'j.’he city of Kandahar wAs considered the capital of Afghanistan 
during the reign of Ahmed Shah, but he only resided there during 
the autumn and winter; he went to Kabul in the spring and 
summer, alternately changing his place of abode fi'om one city 
to the other, that he might constantly enjoy an agreeable and 
temperate climate, Ilis son Timoor Siah altered this state of 
things : for he withdrew the title of capital from Kandahar and 
trau.^ferred It to Kabul, which was subsequently the royal resi- 
dence during the whole period that the dynasty of the Suddozye.s 
oeeiipifal the throne of Afghanistan. 
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Almied Shah left eight sons, namely, Suleiman Mirza, Timooi' 
lUirza, Ohaliab Alirza., Sindjar Mirza, Yezdan Imkhch Mirza, 
Sikander Mirza, Darab Mirza, and Perviz Mirza, The Prince 
Ihuiooi-, Mhdcc of Herat, named by his father as his successor, did 
not hear of his death till ho received the letter written to liiin 1)y 
tlie eunucli Yaghoot Khan, but he learnt before he loft Herat 
that his brother Suleiman Mirza had been proclaimed king at 
Kandahar by a few Serdars, at the head of whom n'as the Shah 
Walec Khan, first minister of the deceased Shah. The delay 
wiiich took place before Tim oor proceeded to his capital arose 
from the uneasiness occasioned him by Dervish Ali Khan, 
Hazarah, a subtle chief, and a dangerous traitor, who had re- 
cently escaped from the dung’eons of Herat, in which Ahmed Shah 
had imprisoned him after his return from Meshed. A party 
hostile to Tirnoor had rallied round this Khan; nevertheless the 
prince, under a promise of pardon, was clever enough to induce 
him to come within the precincts of his palace ; wdiere, according 
to Afghan usage, which consists generally in a perfect disregard 
of the value of the most solemn oaths, he put him instantly to 
death, and gave the command of the Hazarahs to the Serdar 
Mohamed Shah Khan, a member of the same tribe. After this he 
appointed his own son, Mahmood Mirza, Governor of Herat ; but 
as he was desirous that he should accompany him to Kandahar, lie 
named Islani Klian, Popolzye, his vizier, as the looum ten mis of 
his son in that office, after which be assembled his troops and 
marched against Suleiman Mirza; On his arrival at Furrali he 
was joined by a great number of partizans who bad already 
abandoned the cause of his brother, hut amongst all those who 
deserted Suleiman the most important accession to his cause was 
the Sliali Malee Kliau, who had great influence over the Afghairs. 
This personage brought his two sons and two of die principal 
Dooraiiee Sc'rdars to the camp of Tirnoor, which was thou at 
Slah-ab ; hut the prince, fearing to be hampered in the government 
by this old servant of his father, and desirous also of striking 
terror Into the ti-aitors by a severe example, ordered their heads/ 
to be struck o(F directly they appeared before him. The Jiai-ty' 
of Suleiman Mirza, terrified by these executions, was at once 
dissolved, and the usurper finding himself thus deserted fled to 
India, accompanied by foniyfollowers who alone remained faithful 
to him. 
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, 'Tbnoor, jjurrouHded l)y all the great and powerful familiea in the 
kingdom, and aocompanierl by a numerous army, noi'i' ma.do hid 
public entry into Kandaliar nith much pomp and ciri'umstaiK'e, 
and was at once acknovdedged king by the assembled Sordars ; but J 

lie made only a short stay in this city, the population of whU-li 
bad become odious to him from having taken bis brotber's part : . 

as a punisbment he deprived it of its title of capital, which a.s 
%ve ha\e already said ho transferred to Kabul, to -wliich placui ; 

he at once proceeded wdth his army, leaving his son Mahmoocl i 

provisional Governor of Kandahar. The reign, of Timoor con- i 

tinned fur twenty years, and during this period he almost always ■ 

passed the winter at Peshawur, and the remaining seasons of the ' 

year at Kalml, On ascending the throne he augniented the pay 
of the Afghan chiefs, and gave the tribes a great extension of | 

territory: scweral of the serdars received appointments of great : 

trust and Ingh command and titles much esteemed at the court cd' 
an Asiatic sovereign. 

The Serdar Payendeh Khan, son of that Hadji Djemal uho had 
renounced his pretensions to the throne in favour of Ahmed Shah, 

Suddozye, was contirmed in the command of the powerful tribe of 
the Barul-; 2 TCs, and iiunoured witli the title of Sera-fraz Khan. i 

■ Delavcr Khan, the Serdar who deserted at the battle of Paniput, :i; 

. received the title of liedad Khan, and the grade of Serdarce 
Serdarane, General of Generals.’’ Kazee Feiz Ullah, Pich»nawaz 
of the king, received the title of KelaneTiclauter, “'Greatest of 
the Great.'’ Timoor Shah had such an implicit confidence in this 
Serdar that lie never did anything without oonsulting him. Abdul 
Imtiflvluni, one of the descendants of Sheik Ahmed Zindeh Pir, 
was appointcil lieutenant of the kingdom and receiver-general of the 
taxes. Xoor fdoiiamod Kljan, Baberee, was made pre-sldent of tlie ^ 

court of ac'eoiuits: and lastly, Iltikit Khan, chief uf the emmeh.-'., 
was uppoiuted chief treasurer and custodian of the crown jewids. 

Ail these ]icvsonages had the rank of ministers, and Timoor ordi.a'i d 
as a general rule that the principles of juBticc, eipiity, and a mild 
comve of conduct should he observed towards every one; bathe re- 
coniniended them to employ the chiefs of tribes as litile as jiossibie 
as puolic functionaries, for up to this period they liad geiuu'ally 
held tile Jippointinonts, and almost always abused their authoritv. 

'riu Shaiik guards were selected from the tribe ofKakzye, and io 
this the fSerdarec Serdarane belonged. A division of 12p)d0 
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Kuzxilbasli liorscraeu was also organized under the ccnnmand of 
the Sordar Mohamed Rhau Bey at, the pay of their officers was 
augniented, and Timoor chose from amongst these the companions 
of his debauched habits, for he had a great predilection for wine 
and other ]>]easuros. He paid with great punctuality every half- 
year the salaries ol‘ the officers of his court, and the army every 
year. 

Timoor Shah was only twice at the head of his troo})S to meet 
his enemies : all the other wars in which he was engaged were con- 
ducted by the Serdaree Serdarane, Medad Khan, Isakzye. Tlie 
first occasion on which Timoor took the field was in 1779 in the 
campaign against Scinde, which had revolted. The governor of 
this province, a vassal of the Afghan sovereigns, and admitting' 
their suzerainty, had endeavoured to throw it off at the time the 
Mahrattas rose in Ins father’s reign, and Ahmed Shah had subdued 
him even before the battle of Pauipiit, making him pay’- a very 
large sum of money as arrears of tribute, and as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the war; after which Ahmed forgave him, and. 
iua,intained him in his government. This chief belonged to the 
tribe of the Kalora, and had the title of Emir of Scinde. Mir Fethi 
Khan, chief of the Talpoora tribe, a rival of his, attacked him in 
June, 1779, massacred a gi-eat number of his people, and dispos- 
sessed him of his government. The Kalora chieftain fled to 
Blandahar, from wdience he addressed a petition to Timoor Shah, 
who at once took the field with his army to reinstate iSm in his 
rights. The king began by seizing Bawnilpoor, in which place he 
found iumionse riches, and upon these he laid his hands. The in- 
surgents after this success did not hold their ground anywhere, ami 
their chiefs fled from the province, which the Shah placed under 
the control of the Kah»ra Emir, aiid then returned to Kabul ; hut 
he had scarcely left Scinde when the chief of the Ta]})ooras 
again entered that territory and once more drove out the Kaloras. 
ITe embarrassments under which Timoor laboured a.t that time 
■prfwented him from promptly repressing this fresh outl).reak : and it 
■was <mly in 178d that the Serdaree Serdarane Medad .Khan couhl 
march there wit,h a small corps d’armde, with wdiich, on its entering 
Scinde, the contingent of the Khan of Kelat wasto form a. junction ; 
thi.s chief, however, was bound to the Talpooras by family ties, and 
on -^'m’ious pretences did not bring the reinforcement which by'- 
treaty he was obliged to furnish. In spite of this contretemps 
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Medad Klian iiiarclied upon tl\e iusurgents with ins suiall ioreo, 
hnt, i)ciiig’ attacked hy very superior uumhers near the villa.gi' of 
Djiooud. he was beaten and obliged to retire and fortify liiraseif in 
that locality. 

Mir Fethi Khan then entered into negotiations with the 
Serdaroe Sevdarane, demanded to be invested with the same rights 
that the Siiah of Afghanistan had formerly acknowk'dgedi, and 
which had been held by the chief of the Kuloras, ])roniising for 
tlie future an exact payment of the tribute as well as the' sum tlieu 
due for iirrears. I^ledad Khan accepted this aTrangement, whii‘h 
was ooiifirmed ])Y Ifis sovereign, but Mir Fethi Khan, who only 
wishod to gain time to collect his treasure and his forces, in order 
that he might defy his suzerain with the greater chance of success, 
refused to pay the tribute the third year after his installation as 
Governor of Sciade, atid proclaimed his independence. Tiinoor 
Shah being iniahlc to send troops and thus oblige him to return 
to his duty, Scinde remained independent of Afghanistan up to 
the time of the Slialfs death. 

The second occasion on which this sovereign took the field in 
person was in his concpiest of Sarmacand and Bokhara, to punish 
the inhabitants of Baikh and Akhcheh, ^Yho had driven out tlmir 
Afghan governor and revolted against him at the instigation of 
Sultan Alurad Khan, Emir of Bokhara, and of kravar-ul-nahar. 

■ When the Shah approached Baikh, those rvhu had raised the 
standard of rebellion, and in whose support Sultan SFinad Khan 
had sent a contingent of troops, left, the town to oppose the Shah, 
and encamped at a short distance from him. If TiuK;or Shah had 
at once attacked the Uzbeks he would ino.st certainly have crushes I 
them, for his army was much superior to theirs, uot oni}- in uambers 
hut in tlu> spirit of the troops ; but the rivahw which existed bf'twec'ii 
the sevdars, and the vexation felt by those who comrnaiided the 
tribes at being obliged to leave their lucrative appoiiitmcnts, cauK'd 
them to temniorize aud tliiis compromise the success of llu'' Afghan 
arms ; and hi.s attempts to conciliate those chiefs were so jira, longed 
that the army was at last completely without provisions. 

The fall of ']''imo()r Shah was the objVct of the serdars, aaid ihi.s 
iikw hsgxal to accornjdhh w'ithout its appearing to be tlu'ir fault, 
trusting tiiat bis successor wmuld grant them the advantages wh;<-h 
they iiMtl iioped, but in vain, to receive from him. The king p.eiie- 
trahC'd their design, and to avoid an irreparable disaster came to an 
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iui(lerstaudhi(>’ with the reljels, withdrew from the coiiqued. of 
NaA'ar“Ul-na,l;ar, {uul retired to Kahul, preserving a. feeble a.ppearance 
of ciutliority on Balkh arid Akheheh, which from this day hecame 
pretty nearly independent. They accepted, it is true, a governor 
named by Timoor Sliah, but they took ca.re previously to point out ci'r- 
ialn jx'i'sons from mnongst whom that officer should be taken. The 
authority of the governor thus chos<m was very limited; the people 
liegovenicdi merely furnished him with the meams of subsistence for 
liimsolf and a very small number of personal servants; hut they 
jjaid him neither taxes nor salary and subjected him to every kind 
of aimoyanc?. The consequence of this ■was that Timoor Shah 
was at length unable to find any person who would accept tlie 
appointment of governor of these turbulent cities, which led to a 
hundred jokes and witticisms more or less wounding to the feelings 
of the sovereign, particularly from those who were hostile to him. 
The Loiitis, who wmidered from town to to'wn with monkeys and 
other animals, taught them to cast earth upon their heads (a sign 
of the deepest grief amongst Asiatics) wlieii they were asked whether 
they would be governors of Balkh or Akhchcln 

From the period at -which Timoor Shah succeeded to the throne 
Kiiorassan Inid been in a permanent state of revolt. Shah Eoldi 
nlirza, who recognised the suzerainty of this sovereign as lie had 
done that of liis fiitlier, claimed his assistance against his old friend 
?damech Khan of Tchiiiaran, wlio had five jmars before seized and 
continued to hold possession of Meshed, in which city he exercised 
a most fearful tyvauny. Timoor Shah sent 30,000 men, under the 
(trders of the Serdaree Serdarane, to overthrow the Ubur])er. 
Gn lii,i arrival at Moslied Mamech Khan left the. city and shut 
himself up in his fortress of Tchinaran, in which •jdacc Medad 
Xhau thought it would he as well not to dlsiurb him; lie contented 
liimself thiwefore l)y ordering'^ his villa, ges to he pillaged, his tiwritory 
ravageil, ae.d, ic])laciugShah Eokh at the head of the gnve-rmnont 
of Meshed, he retin-ned to Kabul; hut he had aca,rcely renidiod 
the capital when news was bronglit to him that Mamcch Kliaii 
had h'con euaided to collect a few thousand horsemen, and once 
more devabtate the province, and that his position heemne every 
day more menacing. Timoor Shah was obliged to send Medad, 
lil'uiii to put down this fresh revolt, and on his arrival Mamoch 
Klimi a.gaiu retired within the walls of his fortress, hut tliis 
time the Afghans laid .siege to the place, and soon forced him 
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to sm-render at discretion. The Serdarec SordaranC; iiowcver, 
treated Mamech witli generosity, left liim in ])osscssiou of liis 
Kbanat, and was satisfied with accepting a light contrilnitioii in 
money towards the expenses of the war and a thonsa,nd' bojists of 
burden loaded with provisions : after which iu! sot out on his return, 
to Kabul ; but the simoom blew with such intensity when \\i.\ arrsNed 
in the plains of Furrah that, he died, and wfith him a, great lunuber 
of his soldiers. 

A few days subsequently to this circunistaiu'c the Khorassanees 
were infijrmed of it and inunediately rose against the Afghans and 
their protege Shah Rolch Mirza, whicii obliged Tinioor Sliali to send 
a third army the following year to reduce them to obedience. He 
placed these troops under the command of Ahmed Khan Noorzye, 
sou of Nasser Ullah Khan, who, although with great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in putting down the revolt. From this moment up to the 
end of the reign of Timoor, the Afghans were never engaged in 
any conflict; nevertheless the year preceding the death of that 
prince was remarkable for an event in which the Shah was nearly 
coming to a violent end. 

In accordance with his usual custom Timoor wont to pass a few 
months at Peshawur, but this year he remained at that city a longer 
period than usual, detained there by an insurrectional 'moveinent 
which threatened to develop itself further and extend as far as 
Lahore. Arseleh Khan, of the Mohraund tribe, and Yaghoot Khan, 
chief of the eunuchs of the late king, who with several other 
Afghan chiefs were dissatisfied with Timoor, deterruined upon his 
ruin. It was agreed amongst them that Yaghoot Khan, who 
commanded the guard of the royal harem, should cuimive at the 
entrance of Arseleh Khan and his people wben tlie king retired 
there, and put him to death, after which they were to pi-fjclalui his 
nephew, Iskander Khan, a son of Suleiman ?dirxa, king in his 
I stead. 

On the day agreed upon for the execution of this conspiracy, 
2500 hill-riflemen, and as many resolute inhahitauts of Feshawur, 
we.i.] armed, suddenly assembled in a largo open space corered 
with ruins, habitually deserted and situated on the side of tiie 
grand square opposite to the citadel, on which a few Ihoasand 
Kuz/nlbasli horse, forming the king’s guard, were always en- 
camped. it was about two hours after iioon, the time at which 
eastern nations take their siesta ; the palace guard were therefore ail 
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jliicep, or very neurij^ sOj and the conspirators made choice of this 
:aoment to ])Oiietra,te into the citadel by a sally-port,, of which 
Khan liad given, them the key. By a rare cliancc 
Tiiuoor Shfdi had not yet fallen asleep, and, hearing the tumult 
and a distant liuhhnl) of voices, he perceived at once that lie was 
threatened by some impending danger, and qnickly retired to the 
Minnnit of a tower at one of the angles of the citadel looking into 
the large square. The assassins, never thinking for a. moment that 
he would hide himself in a place wiiere no one ever put his loot, 
dhl nut search for liim there and went on ; hut when they returned 
they wore attracted by his shouts, and saw the king waving his 
Cashineer turban in the air as a signal of distress to the GooTam Knx- 
zilhaslies, who were snoring below ; the conspirators endeavoured 
to get at him by breaking the doors, but one of them, being iron- 
bound and padlocked, resisted all their efforts to open it, which gave 
the guards time to come up and vigorously attack the insurgents, 
who were c^uickly reduced to the simple contingent of tlie moun- 
taineers, for the Peshawm* men liad dispersed when they saw that 
the alarm was given. The Goolams, who were soon supported, by 
other troops, cut the conspirators to pieces, and hut very le w of them 
were enabled to escape — xArseieh Kiiau fled to his tribe, who lived 
in the valleys enclosed between the mountains of the Haicht-naggar, 
a rough country, full of diificulties, in which .the Afghan cavalry 
would have had but very little chance of success had fliey ventured 
to pursue him. Timoor employed cunning in liis altemjits to seize 
the culprit ; he feigned forgiveness and a wish to })rirdoii Aj'sehsh 
]\han, declaring; daily at his durhar, and also in private, that he 
admiitecl he had heeii occasionally unjust towards him, and that 
lu; desired uolhingmoie than to be able to repair the injuries lie 
luid done liim. ITe made tliese sentiments well known in public; 
and when he knew they !\ad reached the ears of Arseleh Ivhan, he sent 
one of the great nobles of his court to him, accompanied hy a large 
suite uf servants carrying a Koraig on a page of which lie had 
inscribed an oath that he would pa,rdon his fault, and aiTixed liis' 
seal to tills document. Arseleh Khan, placing coulldciice in tlie 
sanctity of the hook which had received on its pages this solemn 
pia-nnise from the king, invited the envoy and his suite to lodge 
in 111, s own house, treated him with great splendour and consi- 
deration, and after a few days retmared with the embassy to 
Kabul ; the K.haifs throat was cut the day that he entered the city. 
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Timoor Sbab, a. little reasam'ed by tbe death* of this chief. rji>w 
ordered a iuassaci*e of tlie people of Peshawur who had johiod in 
the revolt, avid fixed the exteut of it to one in three of its inbaliit" 
a.nts: tliis command was unfortunately- but too well obi;yed, and 
Tosbawur was very nearly depopulated by these executions, nbich 
were |>re(‘cded and followed by a general ernigration. 

From this jieiiod Timoor Shall becaxne suspicious, morosc', and 
restless, aial his clemency, which had till then rendered his reign 
rcmarkahlc, entirely ceased, and it terminated in an act of uinpa,- 
ralleled cruelty. His last days passed away in alternate paroxysms 
of remorse and fear ; he <iould not quiet his conscicmco and ahsolve 
it fi’om the guilt of the wholesale slaughter of which we have just 
spoken, nor the ve order of Arseleh Khan, brought about by per- 
jury’, and also having carried off by force the wife of an Afghan 
of Kandahar, to give her to a certain Mohamed Kban, one of bis 
favourites, wlio had conceived a passion for her. Timoor Shah 
survived only ten mouths after the attack on his life; and his 
death, in 1703, was occasioned by an inflammation of tbe intes- 
tines, accompanied by violent fits of vomiting. Several of bis con- 
temporaries, vyhorn we have had occasion to consult on the. subject 
of his death, assure us that he was poisoned by one of the women 
of his harem, the sister of a Popolxye chief, who was hostile to him. 

In spite of the several acts which have just been mentioned, tbe 
reign of Timoor Shah is cited in Afghanistan for the justice, 
equity, and paternal feeling with which he treated his: subjects. 
He had many difficulties to simmount ; for the serdars who had 
placed his father on the throne, and divided with him the direc- 
tion of a-ffairs, considered themselves much more like the tutors 
of his son than his councillors. The king endeavoured for a 
long period to release himself from this thraldom, but, seeing that 
his efforts were vaiu, he gave himself up to that life of ea.se and 
o.ffeminacy with which European authors have so .sbarply re- 
proacluai him, without reffeeting whether it was ])ossible for him 
to follow a, diffirent lino of conduct. They woubi have heim less 
Hcvca’c if they bad given themselves the trouble to incpiirc wbat 
were the causes of this apathy. They hoard -from the Afghans 
that which they have themselves repeated ; Imt wo must not forget 
that this people admit amongst the number of their great ine-ii 
tbfsse mrly who gorge themselves with pillage, wlio carry w'ar and 
devrisnition evcryv.iiere, and who satisfy them in their eager desire 
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f-jr i-k'lies; it was 'only by employing such means that the great 
A-nacd Sliali, a ' sovereign, belt observed, bigbly to ])o reBjxjctod 
as an Afglnui, was enabled to malve liimsclf pojmlar Avith tlic plun- 
dering tribes of whlcli bis nation w'as composed. ,11 is son, instead 
uf enriching them by continual wurrs, was obligc.d to come to tlie 
assistance of those he had to protect by taking funds from his own 
treasnry ; and this was quite enough to bring upon him tlu'. slander 
and ill feeling of the ])eoplc. An Afghan loves to live at other 
peo|>hfs expense ; everything which tends to make him respect the 
property of his neighbour, to be subject to laws wliich prevent him 
from ransackiiig and destroying, is opposed to bis nature ; is it, 
therefore, astonishing that, }>eing animated by such sentirneiits, the 
reign of Tinioor Shall should appear to him weak and effeminate ? 
I had 0 {;casioii, during my journey in Afghanistan, to converse with 
some respectable serdars, ivho, having held high positions at the 
court of this sovereign, were able to appreciate his character. These 
individuals assured me that tlio intelligence and activity of tins 
prince were equal to his courage and fimmess ; and it was these 
qualities which had led bis father to give him the preference over 
his other sons ; but it ’would have been absolute folly for him to 
have entered into an open struggle with the old serdars, wdio were 
venerated by the Afghans, with a view of concentrating all the 
power within his own hands, for this contest could terminate only 
to his disadvantage, and would have ended in his complete ruin. 
He prefeiTcd the wise and prudent path of reasonable concessions 
to that dangerous, and always uncertain, one of civil war ; if he 
was dehciuched, it may be affirmed that in this* he only imitated 
the uuijorlt}' of Eastern sovereigns — even those who rank highest 
in tliG pages of historians. They have always coiiskleved, and will 
always consider, so long as there is no change of ha hits in Asia, 
the abuse of the physical powers and pleasures as the first and most 
impri'scriptihh' of their rights. Timoor, however, without douht 
would ha\'e been less effeminate if, like his father, lie bad Inui 
the power in his owni hands ; but, not having serious subjects to 
a.ttend to, he gave himself up to frivolous ones. 

W hen the serdars who had been the companions of Aihmed Shah 
were dead, their sons succeeded to the influence which the ibrrno]’ 
luni taken in the aflairs of government, and Timoor was uiiabh} 
to resist tlu'ir demands. These chiefs disposed of the tribes ; tliey 
eonid alienate them from him in a moment, and he 'was, therefore, 
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obliged to be on good terms with them* tlnfortimately tlicso yourig- 
serdars were passionate and ambitious; being without the e>;])e- 
ricnco of their lathers, they never .knew how to preserve amongst 
themselves that nuion which had existed amongst the latter; and 
Tiinoor, instead of finding in them the charaet eristics which are 
necessary to triumph over ditBculties, passed his time in endeavonr- 
ing to heal their niisinidcirstandings, which could not be done w ith“ 
out a great deal of tact, so that their feelings should not he wounded 
and that he should still appear to preserve the authority of a sove- 
reign over them. It was the just medhan that Tinioor a<lopti'd 
with them all, and the clever concessions which he made to ainhitious 
chiefs eager for change, which assured to him a reign of twenty 
years, exempt from the scenes of anarchy that stained with hloo<l 
those of his successors. It was in consequence of his sons not 
having followed their father’s example that they were hurled from 
the throne of Afghanistan, and ended their days hy the sw'ord or in 
exile. 

Timoor Shah left thirty-six children ; of these twenty-three were 
sons, namely — 

Humayoon Mirza. — His mother w'as of the tribe of Suddozye. 

Mahmood Mirza, Hadji Firooz Eddin Mirza. —Their motlier 
Avas of the tilhe of Popolzye. 

Abbas Mirza, Ivohendil Mirza. — -Their mother was of the tribe 
of Isakzye. 

Zeraan Mirza, Shoodja-ool-Moolk Mirza.-— Thchr mother w'as of 
the tribe of Yoosoofzye. 

Ahmed Mirza, Mohamed Sultan Mirza, Yezdane Bakhch 
IVIirza. — Their mother w'as of the tribe of Noorzye. 

Kechver Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirza, Nadir Mirza. — Tiioir motlier 
was a great-grandchild of Nadir Shah. 

Eyoob Jtlirza, Hassan Mirza.— Their mother was a J^ojiolzye. 

Echreff Mirza, Miizafer Mirza, Djehan Wala Mirza. — Their 
mother was of tlie tribe of Etchekzye. 

hlohamecl Murad Mirza, Mirane Mirza, Iloosein Ivlirza.— 
Their mother was of the tribe of Mohamedzye. 

Aehera Mirza, Chapoor Mirza. — Their mother was a Mogul. 

It is essential that the reader should notice with attention the 
names of those princes who are hom of the sfime mother, Ijccausc 
the I'lali-hrothcrs habitually detest them, and in cases of re~voli 
are nearly always united against them. In taking up arms they 
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arc nearly ahvays sure to liave tire support of the tribe to whieli 
tlicir Piiotlier belonged. 

JNearly all these princes wore, as may ho scon by the above 
table, born of Afghan mothers, with the exception of Keclivcr, 
Sultan Ail, and Nadir, who were descended from a, great-gra,nd- 
child of Nadir Shah, and Achem and Chapoor Mirza, whose; 
mother was a daughter of the Mogul Emperor Ahmed Shah Clioiir-- 
hance, whom Timoor married in 1750. All tlu'sc priiu-os had 
each from ten to fifteen children ; those who survived the disastcTs 
which have befallen their dynasty have sought refuge in India, 
where the greater nimiber of them are pensioners of the East India 
Goinpany. 
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■ CHAPTER IX. 

.ifghiiniBii-'n ni tlie tluntU of Timoor — Iiitvigiies for the •suecesHinn — rayeiideli 
JChau pui. ports J^oin.'Ui Mii’zii — Afgliau taetic.s — Zeiuan is proL-laiinefl Rliah 

— Ho uiai'ohrs ayuinsfc his brotlicr at Kaijdahai' — Flight of iliminyoon 
j\fii'/a — ’’iVnuni}'- of Zoiiiau Shah — His .sanguinary aois — Hivos np'> Halkli to 
Pensia — Zoiuau uuirf!he;j agaiivit the Punjab — Huinayoon soize.s Kaudahur — 
Zouiau tiihes tlie city by ti’e.aehevy — Huiuayoan is mado prisoner — Jlis 
hrotlier puts out his eyes — Zonipui advances upon Sciude — Slahjuood klirtLa 
endeavours to intercept, him — Battle of Gourrelc — Zeman advances on Herat 

— Takes the city — Mahmood Mirza retires to Persia — 'Advances on Furrah — 
Battle of Einaret — Mahmood invests Herat — Cunning of Zeman ,Shah — iilah- 
mood quits bis camp — Pfis allies are beaten and disperse — Zeman Shah arrive, s 
at Herat — Mahmood ret,iro.s to Bokhara and Khiva — llevolt of the Sikhs — ■ 
Zeman reduces ].,ahore — Disasters of hi.s army — He rc.'iolie.s Ivalm] and 
Kaudiihar — Fatal teiidoneie,-i of Shall Zeman — Discontent of the Afghans — 
Tire viaier Yefadar Khan — Conspii-acy of tlie Serd.ar.s — Payendeh Ivhan and 
Ills accomplices executed — Flight of I'^ethi Khan — Revolts — Fcthi Khan 
accompanied by Mahmood takes Furrah and Pvandahar — Tlic army deserts 
Zeman — Battle between the brothers — Zemtiii is beaten and his eye.s put 
out — Yefadar Khan is executed — Zeman retire, s to Bokhara — Character of 
the Shall. 

Afghaxtstax, at the death of Timoor Shah, comprehended the 
principalities of Cashmeer, Lahore, Pcshawur, Kabul, Ealkh, 
Khulm, Kandahar, Aiooltan, and Herat; tho-se of Kdat and 
Beloochistan. as well as Persian Khorassaii, acknowledged her as 
suzerain. Scinde also, though not having })aid for five j'ears the 
tribute agreed u])on by Alir Fcthi Khaii, chief of the Talpooras, was 
nevertheless classed as amongst the nmnher of her dependencies. 
L<!Ss far-sighted than hi.s father Ahuiod Sliah, the deceased jirinee 
had iicif.licr de.sigiiated the son who was to succeed Ifim to the 
throne, nor obtained the recognition of a.ny one of them by tlio 
serdars. The majority of his sous at the time of ’iFimoor’s dce.tli 
were gin ernovs of various provinee.s. The eldest, I lumayoou nFrza, 
his snceessor to the throne by right, wa.s {st Kandahar, Mahmocal 
Siirze. at Herat, Ahhas Mirzu at lA&hawur, Z('man illirza at 
Kalml, Shuodja-ool-Moolk at Ghuznee, Kohendii at (a.-^ljmeer ; 
and the royal em-psc had not received tljc rites of sepulture wlsen las 
sons were already disputing the succession. The majority of them 
Iiad hR.Meiied to Kabul to be present when their father drew his 
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last bivatli: tiie otliers, amongst whom were llumayooii Mir/a 
and alalnnood Jlirxa, remained a,t their govtirmnents, wheiv 
thpy held made themselves beloved . by the people, and might iva- 
sonably h ()})0 for their assistance and support in relainliig their 
power, wlahiiiood J^Iirxa had promised his support to 1 luma soon 
idirza to aid him in seizing upon the threme, snj)po»ing ilmt hiw 
accession to it was disputed ; and the latter, in acku(n\h'<lguioui of 
this service, had promised to confirm him in his gpverimu'iit of 
Herat. Tlie good understanding wa,s not so (romplole aimnigsi 
the other brothers iissembled at Kabid. 

Abl)as Mirza, the fourth son of Timber Shah, renowned for his 
Herculean strength, had, in the first instance, a clianee of ohtaiiiing 
possession of the throne ; but the serdars having reliised to sanction 
his election before bis father’s obsequies were performed, the nn- 
toward delay modified the chances winch he might have had of 
success: for each serdar attached himself to one or other of the 
princes, and endeavoured to irifluence liiin in favour of liis own 
particular interests. The consequence of this wa.s a complete dis- 
sension amongst the chiefB— each party flew to arms, and blood 
flowed in the streets of Kabul. 

The most powerful and infiiientia] of all the serdars was ihiy- 
endeh Khan, a son of that Hadji Djemal who withdivw liis ])rc~ 
tensions to tlie crown in favour of Ahmed vShah. Ifikc his fatlun* he 
was the head of the faiiiily of the Moliamedzyes, and e(jnmiatidlng- 
in--chiof the tvihe of the Bariikzyes, This position gave him groat 
infnence among.st the people, who, after the descendanis oi'Smlno 
had been rai!.-cd to the throne, had withdrawn from thorn a iiurtion 
id‘ tlK'ir regard, ivhi eh, replaced by fear, had been liostoucd upon 
the descoiidanty of Mobained, whom they considered as aimn' capable 
of ruaintaiuing their privileges against the e\cessiv(‘ ]!oMer which 
they had given to their Icings, Payendeh Kluui gav<' hi^ a^Uicsinn 
to Zemaii Mirza, the fifth son of Timoor, ami succecaha) in ol-. 
•iaching to his jjarty the most influential of tlie Afghan iiohillty 
and the chiefs of the Kuzzilbashes at Kabul. Among, g liii' 
riwmcr wen' Ahmed Kiian, Noorzye ; Fath-Ullali Khaai, Suddozs<.' ; 
iVoor Mohamed Khan ; Erain-ool-Moolk ; Fmir J.dam Khas!, 
Pjevanehir; Djatfer Khan, Djevanchir; Mohamed Khan, Ihwa! ; 
Jhuir Ullah ivhau, Logheree ; and ma,ny others of as high rank 
and equal powaw. With their assistance he was enabh'd in the first 
instance io calm the general excitement, and subse(ptcutly fo clc-’ 
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\ate tlie Prince Zenian to the sovereign power in tlie Mlowhig 
manner; — 

On the proposition of Payendeh Khan, the princes agreed to 
assemble with the chiefs of tribes in order that the latter might 
proceed in all liberty to the election of a sovereign taktai from 
amongst the forrnej’. Each of the sons of Tinioor, accompanied hy 
the serdars, came to this meeting ; and in conformity with an under- 
standing which, had been already agreed to, no one bad any arms, 
either concealed or otherwise, about his person. The place selected 
for this gathering belonged to Pay endeh Klian; he bad previously, 
and with great secrecy, strengthened all the doors and windows, 
and arranged the apartments in such a manner that no prison could 
have been more secure. When tlie princes wmre assembled, and. 
some time had been occupied in discussion, Zeman, whose par- 
tisans had pm'posely abstained from appearing there, suddenly, 
under some sliglit pretence, left the assembly. Pay endeh Khan, 
who, to prevent any suspicion, had not uttered a word in favour of 
his candidate, followed him out of the room, after which all those 
who remained in the house were placed under lock and key, and 
troops stationed round it. 

The various factious, deprived of their chiets thus retained pri- 
soners and receiving no instructions, allow'ed themselves to be per- 
suaded by Pay endeh Khan, and acknowledged Zeman Mirza as 
their king. The new sovereign kept his brothers in confine- 
ment during five days without giving them anything to eat save 
two or three ounces of bread daily, the only way in which he could 
•bring them to recognise bis election. When they and the cliiels 
who had shared their captivity were released, they roseudiled so 
many skeletons, and left tlu' inhospitable and treacherous roof 
under which they had passed these five days of suffering, only to 
be transferred to the citadel of the Bala Hissar, wilhiii the walls of 
which Zeman thought it would be prudent to ])lace them. 

The new sovereign commenced liis reign by settling a pension 
upon the old and devoted servants of his father, and hy various 
cameessioiis attached to his person tho.se serdars who had ])('eu 
opposed to him ; but some few others, for the sake of exjunple, lu'. 
put to death : and as, after all, the Afghans were obliged to have a 
king, they contented themselves with the oiic that had tiius been 
elected, ^vho met with no further opposition in Kabul. 

Iluiiiayoon Mirza, informed of the blow^ thus levelled at his 
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riii’lits as the eldest son of Timoor, protested against the usurp- 
ation of Zornan, and accelerated his pKiparations for war : his 
hrothcr, 2*lahni()od Mirza, did the same ; and a good many par- 
tisans came forward at their ippeal to overthrow the usurpci-. 
Bm Zt-'inan Shah, who could dispose of the greater and the riclH'st 
poi’tions of tlic kingdom, who was in possession of the royal trea- 
sure and the most warlike of the troops, did not remain inactive:; 
in a very sliort space of time he had assembled a sufficient i()rc’e to 
put down his two antagonists, and, directly he was in a position to 
take the field, he marched on Kandahar. Though. Mahmood had 
not yet come to his assistance, Humayoon Mirza advanced boldly 
to meet Zeman, and came np with him at the little town of Kelat-i~ 
Gliildjzye ; a battle ensued between the rival brothers ; Iliiniayoon 
was completely beaten, and obliged to fly into Beloochistaii, where 
he found an asylum at Kclat wdth the Emir. Nasser Khan. 

3fahraood Mirza, retained at Herat by the necessity of calming 
the excitement that reigned there, was not able to act up to 
the promise he had made his brother Humayoon to come to his 
support : and Zeman, after the defeat of tlie latter, made prepara- 
tions to siibdueMahmood, when several revolts which broke out at 
Kiabul forced him to return there. At this period evil council- 
lors obtained a power over the mind of the Shah i they persuaded 
Mm that the weakness and condescension of his father to the 
serdars had alone checked the increasing impulse given to the 
prosperity of Afghanistan by his ancestor Ahmed Shah, and they 
recommended him to alter this system, and concentrate the absolute 
power i'n his own bauds. 

To eifect this object Zmnan Shah commenced by taking the 
great appointments of the state from those who had inherited them 
as sinecures since the reign of that monarch. Even Payendeh 
Khan himself, to whotn he was indebted for Ills throne, was not 
ma,de an excc})tion by the instigators of this violent change, for 
ills influence considerably diminished, and these dismis.sais did 
not long suffice to appease the fears that his ambitious advisers 
suggested to Zcmaii Shah, Individuals of consideration were 
atrracied to court on the faith of solemn oatns, arrested, im- 
or pul to death, and these sanguinary executions spread 
coii.vioruation in Kabul, the citizens of wffiich were soon brought 
under a ^oke of iron. Such useless cruelties alienated the 
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Afghans from their new sovereign ; and his brothers, nlio wore 
released from the citatk)! almost immediately after they had ])rerj 
ineareerated, dispersed over the different provinecs, and every- 
where excited disobedience to his ^itliority. Ohligou to eonspirt' in 
secret in pn'sence of the troops that were sent to siqtpress the disor- 
ders ofwhich they themselves were the instigators, th(\y nevertheless 
ceased not by their intrigues to endeavour to aecomidish the fall of 
their relative, and continued very dangerous to his power. Shah 
Zeman, fearing that a general reaction would bo n)anife,ste(l against 
Inm, was afraid to put those who were in his power to death, as i t was 
in the first instance his intention to do ; hut these cpiarrels between 
tlie sons of Tinioor Shah were the prelude to scenes of carnage, in 
the midst of which tl)e dynasty of the Suddozyes was to end. 

It was about this time, that Aglia Mohamed Khan, founder of the 
dynasty of the Kadjars in Persia, sent Mohamed lloosein Khan, 
Kai'cigazloo, as ambassador to Shah Zeman, requesting tlio cession 
of Balkli, which he required in order that he might ]>e able to 
undertake in all security the expedition wbicb he proposed to- make 
against Beghee Khan, at that period king of Bokhara. Zeman 
Shah, being then greatly embarrassed, could not refuse this con- 
cession to the Kadjar, who was at Meshed with a numerous army ; 
he consented, therefore, not only to his demand, but promised 
also to assist him with his own troops. .Subsequently Agha SFo- 
hamed Khan having been called to the west by the menaced 
invasion of the Russians, this treaty was never carried out. 

During the events that we have related above the. tire was 
smouldering which was so soon to burst forth ir. the midst t)f the 
Afghan nation. The Punjab, annexed to the kingdom by AJimed 
Shah, attempted to regain its independence, and the Sltah ZenuiU 
immediately took the field to chastise the rebels ; but be had scarcely 
crossed the Indus when he learnt that, assisted by the hmirs of 
Beloochistan, bis brother Hutimyoon had seized upon Kanduliar. 
This intelligence obliged him to put off his ex])('ditIon to Lahore, 
and he set off by forced marches, and by the direct road across the 
mountains, to attack tlie former city. On the ap})roaeli of ins brother, 
ilumayoon was hetriiyed by his Afghan partisans, wlio wished to 
.seize a, ml deliver him up to Zeman ; but, assisted by the ilehsochees. 
he succcxHleil in escaping from them, and again tied to Beloochi.stau. 
Tim Shah sent a thousand' cavalry in pursuit of him, trom who.-^e 
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clutclies lie escaped for several days *, but having, unfortunately for 
him, returned on his road to, gain Herat, »they came up with and 
arrested liim in the district of Zemindavar, after whii'h, and in 
obedience to the orders they had received from Shah Zeinan, they 
put out his eyes. Tlie Shah, delighted with this fri'sli act of cruelty, 
which, he fancied, ought to strengthen the power he had usurped, 
tliought of marching against the Emins of Scinde, as mnch with the 
desire of punishing them for the support they find given to Huuia- 
yottn, as to force them to pay the- arreiirs of tribute which they 
owed, and which they ha.d ceased to pay several years before the. 
death of Tirnoor >Shah. 

Shah . Zcniaii had reached the Bolan Pass when he heard 
that Malnnood Mirza, after having established his power at 
Herat, had just taken the field •with an excellent army, and in- 
tended to advance upon his rear while he was engaged with hi.s 
enemies in Scinde. Forced therefore by necessity, he came to terms 
with Fathi Ullali Khan Talpoora, and for the sum of 300,000/, 
gave up the remainder of the arrears, which amounted to three 
times that sum, and confirmed him in the government of 
Scinde, after which lie moved by forced marches to meet his 
brother. 

Mahmood IHirza, quite as well informed of the mo'reinents of 
Zeman as the Shah was of his, halted when he heard of the king's 
- return to Kandahar, and having taken up a position in the mountaiiLS 
of the Siah-bend, across wbicli he had advanced, only moved forward 
when he learnt that Zeman wms two or three marches from his 
encampment. The two armies came in sight, and attacked at 
Goui-rek.a large village situated between Girislik and Zemindavar, 
and fought with fury during fifteen successive hours. At length 
fortinio dechired itself against Mahmood Mirza, who, beaten, 
turned, and cut off from his corammiications, was obliged to fly and 
retire within the walls of Furrali, followed only by a hundred of 
his dependants. 

After this Shah Zemaii, without giving himself any further 
trouble about his antagoni.st, marched straight ujjoii Herat, and 
euea roped under its walls, but several assaults which he made 
were repulsed with energy, and he was on the point of retreating* 
vviien the mother of Mahmood Mirza arrived in his camp to make. 
pru]josaIs in tlu; name of her son, wdio she assured Zeman had no 
desire lor the throne, and would be quite satisfied simply with the 
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govorauiput of Herat. The Shah, wim was anxious to earry iil.^' 
avius to oll)ev poiiits that ATere seriously menaced, wjis deliuhtcii 
^utll the proposition, ai>d sccepted it immcdiatotly. 

Ivaiiirau JiJrza, the son of Malimood, and Ifadji Firoox .Ihldin, 
his brother, who had been appointed governor «)f the city in 
i^lalunuod’s eibsonce, had remained within the (;ltad(d, and were 
afraid to go into tlio town lest the fortress should he taken, from 
them by some treaelna'oiis act on the })ari. of the garrison. Not 
having received any infonnation respw.tiug the transaction wliieh 
had just taken jdace between the two brothers, tlioir joy was not 
greater than their astonislnnont when they saw Zeinan Shah iii full 
retreat, wliieli they attributed to the arrival of Malunood illirza at 
the head ol' fresh forces. Desirous, tlierefore, of making a diver- 
sion in his favour, they assembled in haste the troops that were at, 
hand, and pursued the Shah. ; but they had scarcely reached the. 
royal residence of Roouz-bagb, situated seven miles south of Herat, 
when the Parsivan, Kalecli Khan (a serdar of the Taymoonis, suze- 
rain lord of Khatf, a man of gnvit inHuenco. in the principality, and 
reputation in warlike affairs), rvho had been intrusted by Kainran 
and Pirooz Eddin with the command of the citadel during their 
absence, despatched a messenger to Zemau Shah, to inform him 
that he held the fortress at his disposal, and that he ought to come 
immediately and occupy it with his own troops. 

The princes, informed of this unfortunate circumstance, returned 
instantly to Herat, which .still held out for them, and attacked the 
citadel on all Ade.s ; but it was in vain that they cannonaded it. 
Kalech Khan, whom they summoned, ai.(d ordered to return to 
his duty, answered only by mtoulding ])is th'c. The place wrn 
strong, well prusisionoii, and capable of resi&tiiig any assault for 
several moiitlis, vhUe it required only two days fur Zemau iSitnli 
to come and occupy it. Direetiy he a])pcared, the priuec-f-, 
iiig themselves ahaudoued by their partisans, fle.d in tisc dii'ociiou 
of .Khoras.-aii ; ami Zemau, meeting with no further opposition, 
took possLVsimi of Herat, wKere he remained four muurlis. Hc' 
appuiutt'd hi.s son Kaksiir Mirza governor of th.e province, a.m] 
gave tiie command of the Hcimtee troops, as well as 1000 jVfghmi 
iHWse, to the vSerdar Kalech Khan, who had delivc'reil up tfie ]>laeo 
to liim. Zeman Khan, Ifipokye, was a]ipointed Viziew to Kai»,sr;r 
Mu'za, and received the title partilms of governor ol‘ Persian 
iChurassan, which Zeman Shah had the ititentioii of uniting with 
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Afolu-aiistaii. With this view he left a corps of troops with the 
Popolzye Scrdar, iiKlepciKleiitly of tliose comniaiided by Ivalech 
Jvlu'ffl, ill order that he might be enabled to invade that province, 
the eum|uest of whieli was resolved upon. After having taken these 
measures the king returned to Kandahar, where he remained but 
a short time, and a few days after arrived at Kalml. 

But 31alnnood Mirza, without either money or an array, could 
do but littlej and came to the determination of going to Teheran 
and demanding' assistance from Fetli AH, the Shah of Persia, 
who had for some years been seated on the throne of the Kad- 
jars : and this sovereign promised him support and his reinstalla- 
tion in the government of Plerat, on condition that he admitted 
his suzerainty. This occurrence took place in the year 1798, 
during which the revolt of Sedik Khan' obliged Feth Ali to pro- 
ceed to the Azerbaidjan ; but before bis departure he recommended 
Malmiood Mirza to the care of the Emir Assad UHah Khan, 
governor of Kachan, and son of the Etbenmd Dopulet, Hadji 
Ibrahim of Shiraz. Mahmood Mirza followed the Emir Assad 
Uilah Khan to Kachan, but, observing that Feth Ali Shah prolonged 
his stay in the north of his kingdom, the prince got weary of wait- 
ing for the support that had been promised him, and wrote to the 
Shah, requesting that he might be permitted to leave the residence 
which he had assigned him. The King of Persia having consented 
to tliis request, Mahmood proceeded to Khorassan, where he hoped 
to be able to raise .some recruits; nor was he deceived in this 
liope, for Mir Ali Khan, an Arab, the governor of the district of 
Ghain, espoused his cause, and they took the field with 3000 
infantry, marching in the first instance in the direction of Furrali. 
The iiiliabitanrs of this city were favourable to the cause of Mah- 
moud, and directly they hoard of his approach they came out several 
(lays’ march, to meet him, when a great number of them enrolled' 
tlnHu.selv(is iu Ills army. 

Tlie news of file arrival of Mahmood Mirza had Sjwead rapidly 
in Herat, mueh exaggerating his success, and he was described 
as iiaving nrrived at Furrah wdth 50,000 men, subduing every- 
thing on Isis road. These reports: carried consternation into ffie 
mhiils of the citizens; all those who had deserted the Pi'inee 
Malmiofsu, dreading his anger, made their preparations for de- 
part irre ; ai'id the Prince Kaissar, himself believing in the accu- 
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racy of the mtolligencG,. repaired and provisioned the citadel in 
great haste ; hut more truthful accounts followed and niodhied the 
alarm of the prince and the scared inhabitants. 

The report of this triumphant march brought to Mahmoud l^lirxa's 
standard a reinforeeinent of several thousand men ; amongst these 
was the Noorzye Serdar, Djahber Khan, who brought with him a, 
contingent of a, thousand horsemen ; but when he saw what a small 
army ivfahmood s was, he repented of the step he had tahtm, and 
under cover of a dark night quitted the camp, and proceeded in 
greci haste to Herat, wliere he made the real state of tilings 
known. Reassured by this information, Kaissar Mirza. assembled 
t’hc trotjps of Kalech Khan, and, uniting them to those of 21eman 
3\han, Popolzye (who, on learning the news, had returned 
promptly from Khorassau, in the direction of which he had moved), 
marched with these two divisions against his uncle. IMalmiood, 
seeing that Fumih was favourable to his cause, left that town on his 
right, advanced at once to meet his opjioncnt, came up with and at- 
tacked him near the village of Emarot, and routed him completely. 

The vanquished army retired in haste to Herat, and closed the 
gates. Mahmood Mirza followed, but, being unalile to invest 
the place entirely by reason of the smallness of his force, ho 
detennined to encamp at a spot on the banks of the Heri~rood 
about throe miles from the w'alls. The Vizier Zeman Khan, having 
discovered that the sympathies of the Heratees were in favour of 
Pdahmood, conceived that a temporizing line of conduct could 
not but he advantageous to the latter : he resolved therefore, as 
force was not on the side of Kaissar, to obtain the victor}- by enu- 
ning. After liaving obtained the permission of that prince, be 
wrote a letter to 3[ir Ali Khan, the Arab, as if it was the riqily to 
•some terms of arrangement which the latter had made to Jfalssar 
liOrza, and which consisted in his obtaining some favour of that 
prince, in escliange for which ^lir Ali promised to delh-cr iiFali- 
mood illirza into his hands. The adroit Vizier coutided this letter 
to an intelligent man, and advised him to manage in sucli a, 
way that he should be suspected and arrested by some of the 
prince’s troops, and then pretend great anxiety tliat the letter in 
question should not be seen. The scheme wns carried out as lie 
■wished ; the cam]) guard seized the messenger and coiiducteR their 
prisoner to Hahniood Mirza, to whom they presented the lettm' 
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wliicli they bod to, ken, ]\ralimood, olarmcd at tlio snare tlius 
revealed to biiu, asked the advice of an A%lia,n noble, Mo- 
lauiiod Akrom Khan, as to what steps should be taken, and he 
advised liim to avoid by hight the trap that had been laid for 
them.'. ■ 

Nevertheless, tlio contents of this letter did not remain so entirely 
a secret Irorn 'Mir Ali Khan, but that he received some iiifonnatioii 
respecting’ it, lie hastened, therefore, immediately to iMahmoodj 
and swore and protested in the most energetic terms to the truth of 
his devotion to his person and his cause. The prince feigned to 
IjoUcvo liini : but, wdien night came, he fled from the camp, ao- 
com])aniod by his son Kamran, his brother Hadji Firooz Eddin, 
the Serdar Akrem Khan, and a few devoted servants ; and when he 
thought himself in safety he sent hi.s son and his brother to Teheran 
to claim tiie promised assistance of Feth Ali Shah, proceeding’ 
himself to Bokhara to endeavour to interest the Emir in his 
favour. 

lilahniood Mirza had scarcely left the camp and his ally Mir 
Ali Khan, than Kaissar Mirza was informed of the fact, and he 
profited by the confusion and astonishment into wliich this event 
liad thrown the Ghaiuians, to fall upon and rout them thoroughly — • 
a great many were made prisoners and brought to Herat. As for 
3iii’ Ali Klnm, he had great difficulty in eflee.ting his escape, and 
reached Glialn with only a few horse, having nuit much privation 
and danger on the road. 

Shcih Zeman, then at Kabul, was soon informed that his brother 
Mahmood had returned to Afghanistan, and some false reports 
iudneed him tolielieve that Kaissar Slirza, after having been beaten 
at Euiaret, liad also evacuated the city of Herat on the apjiroacli 
nf Alahinoed, wlio had taken possession. Ho therefore assmnbli'd 
Ills army without loss of time, and took the field with a view to its 
voeapture, for the country and the roads were so thoroughly scourc’d 
by the partisans of Mabinood, that no messenger bad been able to 
rem*!), him with true intclligcuce of the actual state of things; it 
was only on ins arrival at Herat itself that 'he knew positively what 
^vas passing. Delighted to find that the evil was not so great as 
he had anticipated, he encamped his army on the banks of the 
Heri-rood, and, followed by his court, subsequently entered the 
city, Vvlieu he learnt that his brother had gone to Bokhara he 
immediately despatched ' the Kazee, Abdul Irak, to the Emir 
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of that couritry, to represent that- hy the terms uf the tr(.'aty 
concluded betAVceri Tiinoor Shah and the Emir h(j was l)nn!id 
to deliver up Mahuiood Mirza to him a.s a disturber of the tran- 
quillity of the Afuhaii kingdom ; but that, rievcrtlieless, if Im 
found himself bound by the duties of hospitality, he should 
remain satisfied if lie would order the prince to be watched at 
Bokhara in such a maimer that he could not escajie aa<l again 
foment discord in his dominions. Sultau Ali Murad detained the 
Afghan envoy for some time at his court withnnt giving him a, 
categorical answer: he finished, nevertiieless, by promising time 
lifahmood Mirza should be detained in bis capital, and that he 
would answer for it iciUi his head t/uif. he shunld )wt have if. The 
Kazee left Bokhara without having comprehended the meaning of 
these words f>f the Emir, who had dwelt especially upon the last 
part of his reply, the real and secret intention of which was to 
gratify upon the fugitive prince the mortal hatred which be felt for 
the family of the Sudclozycs ; his death Avas indeed only deferred 
at the earnest request of a great and influential Uzbek nobleman, 
by name Fezl Alirned, who interested himself In his behalf. Alah- 
mood, informed by Fczl Ahmed of the plot which was in prepara- 
tion against his life, managed to deceive the vigilance of his guards 
and fled to Ivhiva, when Mohamed Rahim Khan, the sovereign of 
that Khanat, for some time treated him with great hosjiitality ; but 
as in the end he was unable to remler him the assistance which he 
recpiired to renew the war, Mahraood IM.irza left Ivhiva and rejoined 
bis son and his brother at Teheran, to which city he had sent them 
subrsequeutly to his flight from the camp of the Emir of Ghain. 

After a residence of four months at Herat, Zeman Shall received 
letters from the governor of Peshawur iufonniug him that on his 
departure from Kabul the Sikli moimtaineersof Vaiubou had made 
a descent upon Lahore, and plundered and sacked the city. 
The Serdar Almietl Khan, at the time governor of Lahoi'c, did 
his best to frustrate tbeir intention j be went out and attacked 
them, but his soldiers fled at the, first onset, and the Khan was killed 
in endeavouring to cover their retreat. On the receipt of tiiis dis- 
astrous intelligence, Shah Zeman appointed Mir Jrtzel Kiui;!, sf)n 
of the Serdarec Serdarane, Medad Khan, vizier to his son Kais- 
sar, after which, taking with him Zeman Khan, Popolzye, in wiujse 
military talents he had the gi’eatest confidence, he left immediately 
for Kabul by the difficult and mountainous road which traverses 
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i;io cfiiniiry of tho ]Ia;^amhs 5 rooclit Kooli, accompanied only by 
(fno luuidrcd and fifty liorso, As to the mass of liis army, aitillcry, 
iind ha^'^'agc, he sent them by Kandahar, und(;r the conduct 
(d' Ids rniniHUrr Votadav Khmi and the Serdar Ahmed Kliau 
Noorzye. Zevnan Shah, who arrived in the capital in twelve, days, 
took a larger sum from his treasury to make formidable Twepavn - 
tiou'd'or earryino’ on the war with activity ; and direetly tho tvoop.s 
which arriv(al by way of Kandahar Inul joined those he had just 
raised ho h'dt for the Punjab. Tho Sikh ij3oimtai)ieejV! alwunloned 
Lahore at ids a.ppnmch and retired into their fastm^sses ; he tlier(!- 
fore took peaceable possession of the city. As the inhabitants had 
taken no ])art in tho last revolt, in which they had boon maltreated 
by the mountaineers, he thought he could place confidence in 
tliem, and eonsciited to the request which they made, namely, 
that in future the governor of Lahore sluaild be selected by the 
Shall from among.st the principal Sikh chiefs, to the exclusion of 
the A%bans. lie chose, therefore, for this po.st one of them, by 
name.KunJcet Sing, wbo bad even then acquired a great reputation 
for talent and courage : and after having duly installed him, Zeman 
Shah departed on his return to Kabul. Tides raarcli was for him 
ai'id his army one long series of raisfortuiie.s ; Id.s artillery and a 
great part of his baggage were lost at the passage of the Jelum ; 
the rain, which fell in torreu'ts and almost daily, had so broken 
up the roads that they wove impassable ; the soldiers, v/orii out 
}>y their sufieviugs, eitlier dropped to tlu; rear or deserted, and 
the plimdeving tribes took advantage of the distressed condition 
of the army to }>Allage the baggage and strip the stvagglors, -wlm 
were incapable of defending thomsehu's. In fact, it was the ddhrk of 
an a i-my of attenuated men, which, harassed by a tliousaiul mi;'Cri<?s 
and ])riyatiou.‘^, that Zemau succeeded in bringing into Pesbawur. 
Here he ivniained a month to rest and refresh Isis troops, aftcT 
which, liaring imtallod his brother, iShooja-ool-jMoolk, as goviwiuu’ 
f)!’ tin.' cit}', he proceeded to Kabul, wherev lu' made but a very short 
stay, for he was under the lU'cessity of going uu to Kandahar 
in -^jiite of the severity of the winter to sup])ress the disposition 'oi 
revolt hi that city. 

Such rt' volts originatcil more especially in the discontent uhicli 
the p-.iwi-rful tribe of the Barukzyes felt at seeing their chiefs, tho 
.Moliamedvcves, set aside and debarred from holding any })ublic 
a[spiiiutuient, and meeting wdth no consideration at court, ''.rhe 
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readei' sliuiild reracraber that, from the daj* on \vln(?h Sudno and 
Dtlohamed had been raised to a superior rank by Shall Abbas the 
Great, the descendants of the first iiad enjoyed under the Stdlai'ean 
dynasty an almost rcgnl power in Afghanistan. The dt'seeiuiaurs 
of the second, without having’ so great an influence, held nevertheless 
tlie highest appointments in the state, and were not less venera ti'd 
than the Siiddozyes. When Ahmed Shah ascended the throne, 
he, out of gratitude to Hadji Djemal, a chief of the Alohamedj^yes, 
re.-ljected the privileges of that fiimily, the chiefs of which cunstaully 
held the most important coimnands in his army and the groat 
offices at his court. Timoor Shah, who followed the example of 
his father, had the tact always to attach them to his party, and 
Zeraan Shah was the first who dared to alter this state of things, 
which, sanctioned by time, had all the force of law. 

Paycrideh Khan, chief of the Mohainedzyes, was, as we have 
already remarked, stripped of all the appointments that he held, 
and this was the first grievance of the Barukzyes against royalty. 
The prime minister of Zeman Shah, Vefadar Khan, although be- 
longing to the royal tribe of Popolzye, was of low extraetion. 
The Shah did notiung without having first taken his advice, 
and this personage was the instigator of all the harsh measures 
which the Shah had adopted against the great families of the 
kingdom ; Vefadar Khan found his own interest in the confiscations 
which habitually followed, and they also delivered iiim from dan- 
gerous rivals. Zeman remained deaf to the milder counsels 
which were given him, and a fatality seemed to urge him for- 
ward frcim day to day in this impolitic and unjust path. Tlie 
prime minister, ha^'ing sprung from the lower ranks of the no- 
bility, was des}>ised by the higher, and he revenged himself by 
oppressing them and elevating unknown persons in their place, 
vrho became so many tools in his own hands. The system 
thus adopted by Zeman of governing in the most absolute 
mauner, without the concurrence and su]>povt of the serdars, had 
nevertheless, u]j to this time, ])i‘uduced only irritation in the public 
mind, and some jiartial revolts; but the discontent was general, 
partieularl}- amongst the most influential and powerful eiiiefs, who 
iuul all of them boon more or less despoiled. Altliougli Vcfaxlar 
Khan ■,’ras not ignorant of the extent to which lie was detested by 
these persons, he played nevertheless a double game, and nourished 
in their minds .sentiments of hostility to the king. The Khan en- 
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dcaroiired to compromise liis sovereign in tlieir ej-es, 1 )y malcing 
them believe that, in whatever he did, he simply executed the wishes 
of the Shah, and that his intervention with the king was the means 
of saving them from much greater disasters. His friendly pro- 
testations were always accompanied by hypocritical marks of inte- 
rest in their behalf, such as the remission of a tax or the conces- 
sion of some land, and led them to believe that he had great 
difficulty in procuring these favours from the Shah, regretting that 
it was not in his power to render them a greater service, thus lead- 
ing them to hope that they would be in a much better position 
ill future. In this way he by turns flattered and caressed all par- 
ties, boasting everywhere the favours he had granted, and seeking 
every opportunity of laying upon the king all the odium of his 
tyranny and the bloody executions of which he himself was the 
sole originator, hoping by such conduct to overthrow his sovereign, 
and by these intrigues attain himself the regal power. He fancied 
he should obtain his end by exciting, when the propitious moment 
arrived, a tumult amongst the people, and expected to receive the 
support of the new serdars of his own creation, who were devoted to 
him. His numerous emissaries glided amongst the populace, and, 
though apparently perfectly disinterested, worked upon them for the 
vizier’s own purposes; The brothers of the king also were under 
his influence, and be made use of them and led each in his turn 
to believe that he was endeavouring to raise him to the throne. 
The intrigues and underhand practices of this ambitious man proved 
that he had as much craft and subtlety as he had talent for go- 
verning ; the steps he took were ahvays well considered, and to 
the point, and his ])hui was so well conducted that it might have 
succeeded if he had had the boldness to bring it more rapidly to 
an issue; hut the. heads of a few more serdars, who had taken 
umbrage at him, wore wanting : he temporized, thorelbre, and tliis 
delay was fatal. 

' The Afghan serdars, for the most part discontented, formed 
a secret league, in order that they might come to sumo un- 
derstanding as to the measures that must be taken to free theni- 
sidves from the iron yoke and sanguinary persecutions which 
weighed upon them ; but to . give a greater chance of success to 
their ontorprise, they delegated five of the most powerful amongst 
them, who alone were to decide upon the means to he employed — 
the others binding themselves to he ready on the day ap])oiiitccl 5 
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nud to execute without hesitation whatever should be detcrnilued 
upon. As the police of A^'efadar Ehan was perfectly orgauixeu, 
and noth iiig escaped their Argus eyes, the tive delegates fixed upon 
the house of a tlervish, in high rejtute for his sauctity, as their 
place of meeting, for his residence had been always frequented Ity the 
most, considerable of the Afghan nobility, who \Yent by the appella- 
tion of his murids, lie never received more than six persous at a 
time, and his door was shut against every one until tlicse six de- 
l^arted to make way for itthers, Paycudeh Khan had tlie clever- 
ness to induce this holy man to join tlie conspirators, and he trusted 
that, by meeting at his house and taking advantage of tin; custom 
so .long established there, he and the other delegates would escape 
the inquiries which liiigbt arise. After a lively diseusdon at 
one of these meetings, in which each of them sta.ted the griev- 
ances of his tribe, it was admitted that their nation liad suflhred 
beyond what any men of spirit could tolerate — that Zeman Shah and 
his minister ouglit to be overthrown, and the lirst replaced by 
the prince Shooja-ool-Aloolk, ins half-brother, at that time governor 
of Peshawur. , - 

The chiefs present at this meeting were Payendeh Khan, Mo- 
hamecl Sherif Khan, Aloonshcc Bashoe (cashier-in-chief). Yoosoof 
Ah Khan, chief of the eunuchs, Sultan Khan, Moorzye, and Kiihim 
Khan, Alizye. Before separating they fixed upon a day for the 
execution of their project, and also drew u]) several articles, forming 
a kind of constitution, wiiieh the.y w’ere to give to tlieir cciuitrymen. 
The principal clauses in this document were, that henceforth the 
crown should he elective ; dhnt the Sordars alone liad the rigdit to 
vote at such election, and also to depose those sovereigns who 
proved thcnisclves lunvortliy of the trust wdtich had been riiposed in 
them. But luifnrtimately the conspirators procrastiuc.ted, and their 
plans were hetrayed to the prime minister by the Muouslu'e 
Bashoe. V'efadar Khan, thinking this an admirabh^ oppurtnnity 
of getting rid of his principal opponents at one fidl swoop, iiw'- 
mediatt'ly itifonin.nl the Shah of the conspiracy which laid been 
revealed, uho rccommeuded that the greatest secrecy should he 
ol'isorved, and at once relieved liis guards, of whose fidelity ho 
was doubtful, rcplaciug them by others on whom lie thought im 
could roly. The following day he made considerable presents 
to im servants and officers, and also to the people, to dispcjse 
thtmi in Ids favour, and on the succeeding one sent for all the 
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riiiofs ulio were concerned in the plot ; but separately, and under 
the pretext that he was desirous of conversing with them upon 
pulilic .aifairs, so that they slumld not have the least suspicion 
of ids motive. However, on their arrival at the palace, they wore 
g seized and hnprisoned in the citadel. A few hours after the Sliah 

ascended the throne in great state, and, ordering thenn to he 
hroiiaiit into his presence, demanded why they had cons|)ircd 
against him ? to which they replied,- that tliey had sworn to de- 
throne him, hut not to put him to death ; that they never could 
liave had an idea of attacking his royal person if they had not been 
iirmly convinc(al that all their representations to induce him to 
** dismiss his vizier would be fruitless ; it was his ruin alone they were 

bent upon, and it was the hope of putting an end to this wretch 
that had led them to conspire against their king'. After having 
listened to this avowal, Zcinan Shah ordered them to be exe- 
cuted in liis presence, their bodies to be left on the public scpiare 
outside the citadel, and remain there for three days exposed to the 
public gaze. 

As he now feared some movement on the part of the Barukzyes, 
the chief of which tribe ho had just put to deatli, he ordered 
that all the ]\Iohamedzye serdavs should be arrested, but the 
g-reater part of them, having been warned in time, were enabled to 
save thems(dves by flight, or take refuge in the mosque of Ahmed 
Shah, — a saisetuary never violated. Fethi Khan, the eldest sou of 
Payendeh Khau, who was more ■particularly sought after by the 
express orders of’ the Shah, with a view of putting him to death, 
also escaped the vigilance of the soldiers that were sent in pursuit 
of him. Having received notice of their intentions, lie got over 
the walk, and, having e.xccllent horses awaiting him in a garden 
^ ad jacent to the city, he readied Girishk, seventy-three miles diistant, 

in eight hours. From thence he took the road over the mountain.s 
and across country, in order that no trace should be found of him, 
and directed his course to Persia, where he rgoiiKal ]\labinoo(l 
Hirza, wlio, as we have already remarked, had, for the second time, 
taken up his rcsidenco at the court of the Kadjars. On this occa- 
. sion, as on the former one, he had been very well receivial by FetJi 
All dliah, who had placed himself at the head of an array, with 
a view of reinstating him in his government of Herat; hut on 
Ills arrival at Nishapoor he learnt that fresh disturbances lia.fl 
broken out in the Azerhaidjan, which obliged him to return to Irak 
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'with his troops, and dismiss Mahniood Mirza., to whom he gave a 
subsidy and assigned Tnrdiiz as his place of residence, promising 
that he would send him troops when order was restored in flu; 
north of the empire, so that the prince might proceed against Herat. 
It tvas at Turchiz that the Serdar Imthi Khan joined Malnnood 
Mirza, and the greater part of his brothers soon arrived at the 
same place, who, like him, had also their father’s death to avemge. 

iVfter the sanguinary executions of the cliiefs at Kandahar, tim 
Afghans in all parts of the kingdom rose against Zeman Shah. 
The Punjab and Pcshnwur in particular opeuly raised the 
standard of rtu'olt. Tlicre were als<j some attempts at insurrection 
in Kabul, which obliged the King to proceed there in great haste ; 
]jut fearing also for the trunfpnllity of Kandahar, he left there 
a part of his army, and the Serdar Mir Ali Khan, a devoted, 
energetic, and intdligent man, as governor. 

While Zeman Shah -was in a state of complete uncertainty 
as to wiiat step he .sliould take to pacify his kingdom, Fcthi 
Khan, who bad, as well as his brothers, devihed himself to 
the cause of hlahmood iMirza, urged that prince to enter Afghan- 
istan once more, and overthrow his brother. Tlieir pressing soli- 
citations at length prevailed, and he marched on Glia in, but, 
on his avrhal in that district, he saw' that the inhabitants did 
not feel disposed . to pardon him for the check they had sus- 
tained, owing to his flight when they formed part of his army 
before Herat, and that in co resequence they were ver}- little inclined 
to assist him. hlahmood almost regretted luniuij- left Turchiz, 
and thought of returning; but Fethi Khan somewhat restored his 
courage, and induced liira to renounce this intention. At the 
same time he sent tAvo of his brothers to the fortress of Furrah, 
to eudeavouv to keep matters quiet and otitain intelligence ; this 
was easy enough, for the inhabitants of that town were eiitiiely 
devoted to IL'dimond Mirza, to wliom they o]>ei!ed thdr gates 
wlien he presented himself before them, accompnnieil oijly by 
eighteen hursciuen, which flamed all Ins army. This success 
obtained for liim the support of some eliiefs of Khorassan, and ho 
sDoti fnmid liiiiifeelf at the head of a small force. He then made 
an appeal to the Afghan nation, and in the manifesto winch he 
issued ho drmv a, vivid picture of the cruelties and vices of Zeniaii 
Shah, and his minister Vefadar Khan, and announced Ids dc'sign 
of marching on Kabul, to deliver the people from their opj;res- 
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sion. The tribe of the Barukzyes, who recognised Fetlii Khan 
as tlioir cliief, hastened en masne to place themselves under the 
orders of their young general, and this example was soon fol- 
io A'ed by the greater number of the Doorance tribes, when Mali- 
mood marched on Kandahar. The governor, JMir Ali Khan, in- 
formed of his approach, went out to meet him at the head of 
four thousand cavalry, Imt, completely routed and forced to fly, ho 
had scarcely time to retire wltliin the citadel, Mahmood Mirza 
followed liiiii stej) by stc}), and invested the city, which he be- 
sieged without success during forty-two days. At length, on 
the forty-third tlie assault was given, and Fethi Khan, who 
conducted it, was the first man tliat scaled the walls, and his 
soldiers followed i'a])id]y. They were treacherously aided by 
Baklich Khan and Ilassan Khan, two Afghan chiefs, who, osten- 
sibly of the Shah Zeman’s party, were secretly doing all they 
could to make that of Mahmood Mirza triuiiiph, and but for their 
help the place would not have been taken without great difficulty. 
^Mien Mir Ali Khan saAv that the aftkir was desperate, he ordered 
these two traitors to be broiiglit into his presence, and, feeling 
sure of their perfidy, }mt them to death on the spot, after which he 
mounted his horse and escaped by a secret door, accompanied 
only by a few horsemen. 

Directly Mahmood Mirza was in possession of Kandahar he 
was obliged to levy a large sum upon the inhabitants for the 
maintenance of his army ; but the persuasive manners and talents 
of Fetlii Khan induced them to support this contribution with- 
out murmuring, and they remained devoted to the prince. On 
hearing what was passing at Kandahar, Zernan Shah sent an 
fU’iuy of 15,000 horse, under the command of the Serdar Almi(;d 
Khan, against Mahmood, for he was averse to leaving the ca])ital 
himself for fear he should lose it in his absence. Tills officer 
was but little satisfied with the Shah, and still less so with his 
minister '^Tfiadar Khan, and, in the hope that he would be bettor 
treated by Mahmood, he went over to him, with all liis army, at 
Z^i'ook])Oor. In anticipation of ulterior evente, Shah Zeinaii had, 
arter the departure of Ahmed Khan, assembled fresh troops, but 
v'heii they heard of the defection of the corps under that serdar 
they at once disbanded and retired to their homes. An outbreak 
occurring at the same time in Kabul, Zeraan Shah wnis under the 
necessity id' evacuating the city and retiring in the direction of 
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Jpllalalsad, On lenviiiff the gates of the capital he had -n-itli iiiro 
only two hundre'd (‘arahy aud four hundred artillerymen, wiili their 
guns, stores, and amuiunitiou : his minister, Vofadar Khan, and the 
>Serdai' Zeuian Ivliau, Popolzye, were the only chiefs who re- 
maint'd fuithi’ul. anil they retired with him and his party within 
t];e Imfiticd village, of Kalch Acheg, the name of its owner, and im~ 
incdlali'ly get tu work to repair the walls and pi'ovision it. From 
lietice a fi'^'g'n appeal was made to the partizaus of tlie Shah, and, 
as tlie i’<.iyal treasure was still in his hands, he vras joined hy a 
jsretty gotid mnuher of recruits, hut nnicli more in the hope of 
receivini; high ]tay than from any devotion to his person. How- 
ever that might be, Zeman again found himself in a position to 
give battle to his brother. 

After the 15,')f>0 cava.lry of Ahmed Khan had jtiined the army 
of i^Ialunnod 31 irza, the prince marched rapidly upon and seized 
Kabul, witliout meeting with the slightest resistance. The Emir 
Islam Khan and Djaffer Kbau, two Kuzzilbasli chiefs, wiio only 
could have defended the city, were allied by marriage to the 
Mohamedzyes, and went over to their side the moment they 
appeared. 

Mabmood, thtis sn.ccessful, decided upon dislodging Zernan 
Shah from the fortified position he had taken up. The task was 
a diSieult one, for the latter had saved all his artillery, while 
the prince had not one single piece to oppose to him. Never- 
theless, iie hesitated not, and again took the field. The armies 
of the two brothers met at the halt of Ouchpane, when that of 
tlie Riiah was completely beaten and dispersed, and lie had the 
greatest difficulty in regaiiuug Kaleh Acheg. 31aiuuood fol- 
lowed iiiui, and iumiediately assaulted his adversaiy ’s stronghold, 
hut, defended by buth nature aud art, and garrisoned by brave 
men ilctennined to die for their king, it resisted for eleven days 
tlie continuous efforts of the besiegers. However, the time lia,d 
nrriverl when they cuidd iiuld out no longer, aud the Shah, accom- 
pamcil by the serdars who w'ere with him, escaped during tbc niglit, 
aiai retired into another small fortress near Jugdulluk, also belong- 
ing to .Veheg ivhan. This chief, alanned at the probability 
that i!isa.JrL/us couscfpiences might result to him for the iiospi- 
taliry iic Lml shown to his sovereign, sent a messenger to lUalunood 
to infuri'i him of the Shah’s retreat. The prince inmicdiatt-lv 
sent a .-cruar, nitli a strong escort and a surgeon, to the sped 
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v/iiieli the Klifui had designated, when Zemau v.^as ta.keu prlj^oiier, 
and, in eenfonaity with the orders of Mahmood, hi.s eyes were 
iruuK‘diut(dy put out — a punishment he richly merited for the 
sauio cruelty which he had practised upon Iluinayoou Alirza, 
hi? eider Lruther, Veladar Kluui, Zemau Khan, Popol^jye, and 
lUoIiHiaed Khan, tlie brother of the Viiiier, al.so taken prisoners 
with Siiah Zeman, were sent to Kabul, and there publicly exe- 
cuted. Thus terminated the career of; this ambitious ininistcr, who 
could only govern by intrigue and murder, and this in order that 
he might supplant his master, which he would have done, had not 
his courage failed him at the moment hia plan was on the eve of 
execution. He perished by a death to which he had condemned 
hundreds, and which he so thoroughly deserved himself. 

Though blind, Shah Zeman, with the assistance of a few devoted 
friends, .vabserpiently managed to deceive the vigilance of Ids guard.«, 
and IKd to Bokhara, where fresh misfortunes awaited him. His 
daughter, who followed him in his exile, and who was remarkable 
for her groat beauty, was torn with violence from him by the Emir 
Haidar Turreh, who had inherited Iroin his father a hatred of the 
Suddozyc family. After this abduction be was on the point of 
putting Zeman to death, which would infallibly have happened, if 
he had not again succeeded in making his escape. 

From Bokhara this king, hitherto so powerful, but now so unfor- 
tunate, went to Herat, which was then governed by the Prince 
Hadji Firooz Eddin, half-brother of the Sliah ^rahinoiH, who 
respected his misfortunes and gave him a generous rece])tion : 
and after having tr(;ated him in the most hospitable manner 
during several months, lie gave him an escort which secured 
his :-eJe retreat to India. Zeman retired to Loodlana, where 
he lived on a iiension from the East India Company, d(wx)ted to 
tin; observances of his faltli, and did not at any subseipieiit period 
mix himself u]) -with the revolutions of which his country was so 
frt-quently the theatre after his fall. Fie was still living in 1840 . 
This p'riiU'O, like all the Afghans, was cruel ; but this arose much 
more from the fact that he was influenced by a bad mini.^ter, 
in v/lioui he jflaced too much coiitldence, and who knew how to 
inr]jire him with chimerical fears, than because he was of a na- 
tnraily cruel disposition, and wished to gratify it. His greatest 
i-.rinie vm?, tiiat he was absolute, and w'ould reign on that principle, 
ihiis ivuundefl the jiride of the serdars, and was in opposition to 
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the received ojiiiiions auiong.st them as to the extent of the sovt;- 
jeign power. ith a different vizier, he might have hopiMl that 
Ins rei,^i would be as long, and possibly more glorious, than that 
of hi. father, tor he was personally very brave, very active, aluay.=: 

io,..e,ucx, 'iiugiiig one war to a conclusion only to conmience 
mmtner; nor was he wanting in intelligence: but he lost all his 
uiine^chances oy making the Mohamedzye chiefs discontented, tiir 
heir rights^ to the great offices of tlie state were cpiite as sacred in 
till iwe. cn the ,-,t<rhans as those of the Suddozvos to the throiu'. 
i lie im.nii'iit he emleavdima to aljTOfrate llioec riehte l.is &1I be- 
came eertam ;bnf, in of the iigiiinarj CMcntiona he wns 
'"U' '' nistigatsou of his minister, tlie Afghans Lave a 
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Srnlunood ascenda the throne — - First acts of the Shah — Revolt of the GhiJdj- 
iiyes — Kaissar Mirza is driven, from Herat — Hadji Firooz Eddin made 
giiveruor of that city — Kaissar Mirza attacks him, but is obliged to retire — 
Kamrau, a son of Mahmood, and Kaissar alteimately take possession of Ivan- 
diihar — Disorders and conflict with the Kuzzilbashes — Peace is restoi’ed at 
Kabul — Conspiracy against Shah Mahmood — He is dethroned — His brother 
Shonja succeeds him — Mahmood reniains a prisoner — Kamrau is expelled 
from Kandahar by Kaisstm Mirza — , The latter, defeated by the Heratees, 
evacuates the city^ — The Persians besiege Herat — They are beaten and retire — 
Shah Sliooja marches against the Talpooras — Returns to Kabul — English 
embassy to Kabul — Difficulties of the reign of Shah Shooja — The Ssrdar Pethi 
Klian intrigues and flies from Kabul — He is arrested by Kaissar Mirza — Dost 
Mohained escapes andKpillages Bakooa — Shere dil Khan assists Shah Mahmood 
to escape — The latter and the Mohamedzyes release Fethi Klian — Mahmood 
marches on Kabul — Seizes the city — Battle of Neemla — Shooja is put to 
flight — Endeavours to keep the field — Retires to Loodiana. 

After seven years of conflict and misfortunes IMalimood Mirza 
ascended the tliroiie of his fathers in the year J 800 , and when 
Zeman Shah was overthrown he took the title of Shall, and 
made his solemn entry into Kabul. He behaved with the ut- 
most generosity to his troops, even to such an extent that he 
exhausted the greater part of the treasure accumulated in. the 
cofters of the state by bis father and grandfather. He also 
enriched the chiefs who had assisted him, and gave them the 
highest appointments at his court : the Serdar Fethi Khan received 
tlie title of Shah Doort Khan ; Shere Mohamed Khan, son of 
the Vizier SlialiVelee Khan, was named Mooktar-ed-Dooulet, and 
to him was delegated the government of tlie kingdom ; the Serdar 
Abdullah Khan, Ali Kioozye, father of Yar Mohamed Khan, 
who had been confined in the Bala Hissar by Shah Zeman, was 
released from that fortress, and made Governor of Cashmeer ; and, 
finally, he sc'ut his son Kamrau Mirza, with several brothers of the 
Serdar Fethi Khan, against Shooja- ool-Moolk, who commanded at 
Peshawur, to take the city and seize that prince. Shooja did 
not wait for them, but fled at their approach j so Kainran took 
possession of Peshawur without any fighting. 

* Friend of the king. — Ferrier. 
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A few capital punii:limeiits, which Mahmood ovdercd after iiis 
iiLstallation to power, excited a little irritation amongst the nomado 
tribes, the chiefs of which had more especially felt the effects of 
his anger; but as these rigorous measures atfected his adversari(.‘s 
only, the Shah’s party felt no uneasiness, and considered that ho 
had a right to chastise those who had been opposed to . him. 
Nevertheless the Ghikljzyes, the born enemies of every Abdalee 
sovereign, revolted at the outset against his authority, and were 
desirous of placing one of tlieir own tribe upon the throne; 
Maluiiood was obliged to send the Serdars I’etlii Khan and 
Ahmed K.hun against the rebels, who beat them in four or five 
eucoimters, and terminated the revolt by inakng them conform 
to the existing state of things. 

On the other hand, fortune came to the aid of the Shah Mahmood ; 
for Kaitsar Alirza, the son of Shah Zeinan, lost the government of 
Herat, and this without any attempt on the part of Mahmood to 
dispossess him of it. The circumstances were as follows : — 

Mir Efeei Khan, the Vizier of Kaissar Mirza, conceived the 
idea of overthrowing the prince immediately after the fall of his 
father, and at this intrigue he worked ardently, and formed witli 
great ease a powerful party on which he could entirely rely. 
AVhen he thought he was sufficiently poNverful, be resolved on 
putting Kaissar to death, but the prince, informed of the plot in 
time, escaped from Herat, and souglit refuge at Kaff-rooge, a towui 
of Khorassan, leaving his wives and children under the protec- 
tion of the .Sci’dar Ivalech Khan, who, though less influential than 
3Iir Efztil Ivh.an, was still sufficiently powerful not to be apprelien- 
sive on account of tlie support and protection he gave to this 
unfortunate family. 

After the flight of Kaissar Mirza, Mir Efzel, well convinced that 
Shah Mahmood, occupied at this time with the Ghildjzvcs, could 
not, by any ]i(js.sihiljty come and disturb him, endeavoured to esta- 
blish his authority in Herat. Th'j inhabitants, who W'ere attached 
to liim, would not agree to this except with a certain re,sorva- 
tiun: but, on the other hand, they rejected and repelled tlio 
Secret intrigues of K a lech Khan, the antagonist of the usurper, 
who wished to assassinate him. The Heratees demanded that 
Efzci Khan, though retaining the appointment of vizier, which 
they guiirautccd him, should receive as governor, in the jjlaco of 
Kaitsar M u’za, one of the blood royal, unless he preferi'cd the 
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2-i;turn of that prince himself ; but Hir Efzel, fearing the resent- 
ment of the latter, hastened to find a successor agreeably to the 
wishes of the people. 

Hadji Firooz Ifddin, who, as we have already remarked, retired 
to Teheran, had on leaving that capital gone on a pilgrimage 
to ^locca. On his return Afghanistan was groaning under tlui 
sanguinary executions of Shah Zeraan, and the war was then going 
on between him and Mahmood Mirza ; the Hadji, who was anxious 
not to be a wdtness of these sad. scenes, retired therefore to Turchiz 
in Khorassan, which the Shah of Persia had assigned to him as his 
residence, and here he occupied himself in the purchase and sale 
of hoi’scs, catnels, and other beasts of burden. An envoy from 
Mir Efzel Khan came to him there, and proposed for his 
acceptance the government of Herat; but this prince, devoid of 
ambition, and caring little for the grandeur of such a position,., 
declined the offer, preferring to continue his commercial pursuits; 
Tins refusal ivas not at all to the taste of Mir Efzel, who, pressed 
by the intrigues of Kalech Khan, was more earnestly solicited ffoin 
day to day to recall Kaissar Mirza. To allay, therefore, the 
impatience of the people, he pretended that he had received a 
letter from Hadji Firooz Eddin accepting the government of the 
city; this, however, he had himself forged, and, contemporane- 
ously 'with making the letter public, despatched in haste a few 
horsemen to Turchiz, who, under the pretext of 'wishing to purchase 
some horses, induced the prince to meet them in a retired .spot, 
wdien they carried him off by main force, and brought him to 
Herat, nolens volens, where he was obliged to accept the title of 
Governor. 

Kaissar Mirza, seeing that his uncle had carried the day 
auTiinst him, would not submit to the decision of the Hera tees, 
and marclicd against Herat at the head of a small army of 
Afghans and Khurassanees, 'R'liich he had succeeded in raising, 
Hadji .Firooz allowed him to advance as far as Sheklvar, a 
village situated twenty-one miles 'west of Herat, wdierc ho 
attackc<l his adversary, when Kaissar was completely worsted, 
and obliged to take to flight. In accordance with a plan 
au'reiHi upon })reviously, and of which the troops had laani 
informed, tlie prince after his defeat directed his course south- 
ward into The plain of Bakooa, where the fugitives went to 
rejoin him ; when they all arrived he marched against Kandahar, 
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Ii0})ing to curprise Kararan Mirza, who commanded there, and 
capture that city. In this attempt, as it turned -out, he vras 
successful, but a. few days after the inhahitarits revolted, and drove 
him out of Kandahar. Kamran Mirza, who had retired to Kelat 
i Ghildjzye, was recalled by them, so that these two princes 
succeeded each other three times during the s})acc of two months, 
according as the party which supported either had the upper h.and ; 
nevertheless Kanu-an Mirza finished by remaining master of the 
position, and Kaissar fled once more, 

iMahmoud iMirza had been the sovereign ruler of Afghanistan 
during two years and six months, when the city of Kabul iiccamc 
the scene of sanguinary disorders, originating in a religions schism 
between the Afghan.s, who are Soonees, and the Kiizzllbashes 
of the sect of Shiahs; these riots seriously compromised the 
power of Shah Mahmood, nevertheless he surmounted the diffi- 
culty, -but the support he gave to the heretical Shiahs alienated 
the Afghans from him, and contributed greatly to liis fiili, which 
took place some short time after. 

These disorders were occasioned by a circumstance arising out of 
%e horrible inclination the Persians have for a vice which it would 
sully these pages to mention. Some of the Kuzzilhashes secreted 
for several days a young Afghan lad of great beauty in their house, 
duri]ig which time he was treated in the most infamous manner,' 
and this not only from their depraved passions, but from their 
hatred to Soonees. lleslored to libeiiyv the youth informed his 
parents of what had taken place, when they immediately complained 
to Shah Mahmood ; but the king, not washing to alienate the Kiizzil- 
l»a,dies, who.se adlie.sion had been, and might he again, of great 
service to him, refused to legislate upon the matter, and forwarded 
it t<) the religious tribunal fi*om which it came. The injured 
parties, altiuuigh dissatisfied ill that the Shah eluded tlieir com- 
phiiut, iK'vertheless conformed to his orders, and proceeded to 
t!h‘ mosque to consult the Syqd Mir Vaez, a man highly venerated 
by the Afgluins, and whose hostility to the Shah Mahmood was no 
secret to anyone. AThen the complainants appeared, the Syud 
w;is preaching to an immense crowd of persons, and they inter- 
rupted iiim to make known their business with loud cries and 
rending their clothes. On learning the nature of it, Mir Vaez 
at cmcc ga'.e them a. fotvo authorising the extermination of iill tlie 
Shiahs in Kahuf whom he held in detestation. 'W'licn it was 
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known that this fetvo had been issued, the Afghans assembled in 
ju'iiis, and In^great numbers, around the mosque, and aftemvards 
Aveiit, fall of excitement, to exterminate the Kuzzilbashes. The 
tii’st })hu;e to which they proceeded w;as the quarter of the Kliaffis, 
a people originally from Khaif, massacred all those whom they nud., 
and pillaged and burnt their houses. Recovered in some degree from 
the' first movement of surprise which this sudden attack had caused 
them, tlur Kuzzilbashes assembled, fully determined to defend their 
prt)perty and their lives to the last extremity. Nevertheless, their 
situation became every moment more critical, for, after a stout de- 
fence of two days, they saw, on the morning of the third, all the 
heights that commanded tlieir position occupied by the Afghans 
from the neighbouring villages, wdio had come to the assistance of 
the citizens. The Shah Mahmood had sent Mopktar ed Dooulet 
and Ahmed Khan several times to the assailants, to endeavour to 
prevail . upon them to desist from their sanguinary intentions, but 
this step, instead of appeasing, only Irritated them the more, 
excited as they were by the mollahs and some serdars, who were 
jealous of the favour shown to the Kuzzilbash chiefs by the Shah. 
After four days’ fighting, during v'hicli four hundred persons at 
least, and on either side, had lost their lives, the Serdar Fethi 
Khan, who, by reason of the alliances which existed between his 
family and the Kuzzilbashes, had, up to this time, refrained from 
taking any part in the affiiir, became alarmed, and, apprehensive 
that tilings might take a- still more serious turn, was anxious to put 
some bounds to the furious harangues of Mir Vaez, who spared not 
even royalty itself Fethi Khan therefore stepped forward, and, 
with his brother, declaring in favom' of the Kuzzilbashes, rushed at 
tlu) head of their partisans upon the disturbers of public order, and 
dispersed them v'itii matchlock and sabre, to the great n'gi-et 
of the sei-ilars opposixl to Mahmood, who were also envious of the 
favour iu wliitfii he was lield by his sovereign. From this moment 
lliey conspired against them, and swore to overthrow them both, 
occasion for doing this did not present itself for two years, wlum 
Fetlii Khan was obliged to march with an army to Bamian to put 
down some disordci’s amongst the Hazarahs. Immediately after 
Ills dopartiire, Mir Yaez, the Serdar Ahmed IChan, and-Mooktar ed 
Dooulet, the principal chiefs of the conspiracy, sent an express to 
tin* prince Sltcjoja-ool-Moolk, the younger brother of Shah Mah- 
moud, ivquestiug him to come immediately to Kabul, and overthrow 
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the latter, promising to give liim tlieir support and that of the 
Afghans in general. This prince, who had received information of 
this plot long before, was not very far distant froni Peshawur, which 
Ik.'! had secretly approached, and, on the rccthpt of the letter written 
iiim by the conspirators, advanced rapidly towards Kabul with all 
the men lie could collect. Shah Mahmood was one of the last 
])crson 3 who heard of his arrival, for no one. had revealed the fact to 
him, and he only ascertained it by remarking the excitement winch 
everywhere prevailed. He was not a pei’soii who could suggest to 
himself the eiiei'gctic measures which the exigencies of the luoineiit 
rciquired, and the man of action who had placed him on the throne, 
a.iul through whom he governed, namely, Fethi Khan, was at a 
distance, and wlnilly ignorant of what wnis passing at Kabul — 
all the warriors who had been, despatched to him by Shah Alali- 
niood had also been detained, and could not join him in person, 
for he was closely watched in his palace. 

Feeling the imminence of his danger, Mahmood took refuge in 
the Bala Ilissar, and the inhabitants, satisfied by keeping an eye 
upon him fi'om the outside of the citadel, went in crowals to meet 
Shooja-ool-Moolk, whom they brought into the city in triumpli, 
and placed on the throne amidst the loudest acclamations. 

I have, up to this point, followed the manuscripts of t'wo Eastern 
authors, W'hoso works I have frequently quoted in the course of my 
narrative: that of Mirza Ali Mohanied has led me only to the 
close of the Afghan dominion in Persia ; from that period, up to the 
arrival of Shah Shooja at Kabul, I have drawn my materials from 
the wu’iting.s of j:\.l)duilah Khan Ilerateo, pich-IChdiiicf, gentleman 
of the. chmuher, or equerry, to the Shah Kamran of Herat ; hut 
I must add that liis narrative is very summary and destitute of 
dates ; and 1 lua^•e been- obliged to make researches elsewhere to 
find tliosi! I lia-^-e recorded. I have also joined to tlue infurmatiori 
tcikcii from iiis uiainiscript many other particulars which I collected 
Uivset-t ({iiring uiy travels in Afghanistan, from the nioutlis of con- 
temporaries ui Shah Tiiuoor and of his sous, who themselves toisk 
part ii! tiic evi'uts of those times. The reign of Shah Shooja-ool- 
Mo(dk IS tlu' one upon which I am not so well informed, and, 
liaviiig no Etiropeai* lila-ary to refer to, it will he impossililc for me 
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Miihniood, dtdivered up to him ' by his own gucards, and to 
order tbo lex to be enforced by putting out liis eyes, as 

iMaluiioud had done those of the Shah Zeman ; Moohtar ed 
]){)Ou]et having interceded for him, Shooja revoked this order out 
cf consideration to his supporter; but he detained the ex-king a 
prisoner, and e.<jurined him in a dungeon of the Bala Hissar. 

After having tak(m this precautionary measure, the king confided 
a division of his army to his nephew Kaissar Mirza, the son of 
Shrdi Zeman, in order that he might turn Kamran Mirza, a son of 
hlalmiood Shah, out of Kandahar, where he commanded ; but, 
meeting half-way Alem Khan, nephew of the Serdar Ahrned Khan, 
he learnt, greatly to his satisfaction we may presume, that this had 
already been done. The inhabitants had risen at the instigation 
of Alem Khan, and driven Kamran from the city ; no opposition, 
therefore, was olfered to the prinee on entering Kandahar, of 
which, in virtue of new orders from his uncle, he became governor. 
On leaving the city, Kamran Mirza took the road towards Herat, 
where his uncle Hadji Firooz Eddin gave him a kind reception, and 
confided to him the government of the district of Furrah, adjacent to 
Kandahar, where he was in a position to observe the events that 
were passing in that city, and to lay hands upon it by surprise, or 
otherwise, as occasion might present itself. 

Some time after Hadji Firooz Eddin, influenced by his mother, 
who was also the mother of Shah ^lahniood, consented to march an 
army against Kabul, and make an attempt to release his brother ; he 
gave tlie command of these troops to his son Malek Kassem IMirza 
and his nephew Kamran Mirza. The prince Kaissar, tardily in- 
fiamual of tiieir march, came out nevertheless from Kandaliar and 
attaclied the llerntc'es ni'av Kaleh d’Azira Khan, hut he wjis boaton 
and forced to fi}' oiicemong leaving the victors masters of Kandahar, 
lladji Firooz Eddiu had scarcely obtained this success when he 
h*arnt that IMohaiucd AAdec Mirza, Governor-General of Khorassan, 
iiad marched an army commanded by the Naib Alohamed Khan 
Kailjav to take Herat, lie therefore recalled his nephew and his 
sen!, who ahaudoued in their turn Kandahar to Kaissar Mirza. 
While ;iwaitiiig their arrival, Hadji Firooz Eddin asscmhled in 
haste a. ji'w thousaiid horse of the Eimak tribes, and moved out 
of lleiat 1(> nuM't the Persiaus : the encounter took place near 
(flieki-van, hut he was beaten and obliged to make a speedy retreat 
in.lo Herat, which was soon besieged by the victors. The P(-rsians 
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liaA good artillery, and their troops had received for some time past 
a certain amount of instruction and oi’ganization on the European 
system ; they might therefore hope to make themselves masters of 
the place in* a short space of time. 'But this hope was not realized, 
owing to their want of vigilance, for the Afghan princes, returning 
from Kandahar, fell upon ’their rear, which they put to the rout, 
while Hadji Eirooz sallied from the city and attacked them in 
front, so that, taken between two fires, they must have thought them- 
selves fortunate in being able to effect their retreat with the loss 
of a few hundred men killed and three or four guns taken. They 
repaid themselves liowever for this check by ravaging the country 
through which they retreated, and bringing with them to Meshed 
more than one hundred thousand cattle. 

This was the first time after the death of Nadir Shah that the 
Persians put forward their claims to Herat ; since then they have 
made very many attempts to take it, without more success than in 
this instance : nevertheless they have exercised from this period a 
certain infliienee upon its governor, who, for the sake of being at 
peace with them, acknowledged, although evasively, the suzerainty 
of the Shah of Persia after this attack ; and agreed to pay a tribute, 
the terms of which were left altogether undetermined ; neither the 
amount nor the time it was to be paid was stated ; it was much or 
little according to circumstances and the means which the Persians 
might have of enforcing payment. Shah Shooja had enough trouble 
to consolidate his power in Kabul, for a thousand factions were in 
a state of agitation around him ; he punished some and compro- 
. mised matters with others, and had at length succeeded in establish- 
ing some order. The Serdar PetM Khan, after his return fi’om 
Bamian, attached himself to his party and became one of his minis- 
ters ; it was this chief who advised him to give up liis life of repose 
and make war, which alone could conciliate and obtain for him the 
respi'ct of the Afghans. As the Shah had a predilection for a 
military life, this advice was adopted, the invasion of Sciiide re- 
s< jived upon, and, after having assembled an ariny of 30,000 men, 
tlie king marched on that country. The chief of the Talpooras 
endeavoured to avoid the storm, and sent his minister Walee 
Mohamed Kliau to the Shah, oflfering to pay him 320,0001. which 
ho was indebted to him for arrears of tribute 5 but the Serdar Fethi 
Khrm, wlio su.^v the king was inclined to accept this offer, opposed it 
in every way that he could. , His advice would most probably have 
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bp.ca li;*te.ned to if disastrous intelligence had not been received from 
Kalml : the northern tribes were in a state of agitation, and the 
ea})ital itself was not tranquil; which reasons induced the iShah 
to tenuinate his misunderstanding with the Emirs of Sciiuhi and 
accept the 320,OOOZ., which having done he returned in great haste 
to Kabul. Having restored tranquillity there, he made an expe- 
dition eastward, with a view of retaking possession of Casjhmeer, and 
reducing the Serdar Runjeet Sing, Governor of Lahore, to obedience ; 
l)nt he failed in this enterprise 'also, and returned to Kabul, having 
sutFered considerable losses. 

Though Shah Shooja’s reign was so short, it was nevertheless one 
of those which had the greatest chance of being prosperous. The 
Afghans seemed tired of the demon of discord, but unfortunately 
there was nothing of a conciliatory character about the Shah ; be 
alienated those whom he had the greatest interest in attaching to 
his cause, and an unforeseen occurrence, by which he ought to have 
obtained strength, served only to excite in him the love of absolute 
authority j and in the end turned to his prtyudice. 

The British government, after having subdued in succession all 
the sovereigns of India one after the other, saw itself menaced in 
the middle of its triumphs by a danger against which it sought 
to protect itself by all the means in its power. The Emperors 
Napoleon and Alexander had just agreed to undertake an hostile ex- 
pedition against India, passing through Persia. Feth Ali Shah, who 
then reigned in the latter country, was not so stanch an ally that 
England could trust him ; she thought therefore of establishing 
her first line of defence beyond the Persian frontier, and .sought the 
friendship of the Afghans. to form her advanced guard. With this 
policy in view, the G overnor-General of India sent Mr. Elphinstone 
as ambassador to Kabul, where he made a' treaty of alliance offen- 
sive and defeusive with Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk ; tlit> ambassador 
was exceedingly well received, and each day the Shah gave him a 
fresh entertainment in the royal palace. The siege of Herat, which 
IMolumn'd \"elec IMirza had just undertaken, and the result of 
\vhieh had been so unfortunate, was the counterpart to this embassy, 
it is well known how the rupture which took place between France 
and Piussia, and the ascendancy obtained by England at the ci urt 
of Teheran by scattering her gold on all sides, led to the failp'-i , )f 
Napoleon's ])Iaus, which might otherwise have been coniplj 1 i y 
successful, and overthrown the then political state of India. ' 
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Sliah Shooja-ool-Moolk had the reputation, and with reason, 
of being the most talented of the sons of Timoor Shah. With 
great firmness of charactm' and tried courage, it was plainly to he 
seen by move than one circumstance that he was not a man to 
sup])ort intrigues, or .«ervo as an instrument to a party. It was, 
therefore, a little against the grain that the serdars had submitted 
to tlie coercion of Mir Vaez, Ahmed Khan, and Mooktaiwal- 
Dooulet, the result of which was the elevation of Shah Sliooja to tlic 
tliroiie ; for they clearly saw that uncler such a sovereign they must 
take a straight course and obey without making those representa- 
tions which the Afghans love so much to present to their superiors. 
Pressed by circumstances, they could not do otherwise than accept 
tiic candidate for tlie throne without conditions, for his usurpation 
^vas the only means by which they could withdraw themselves 
from the vengeance of Shah Mahmood, and that of the Serdar 
Fethi Khan, in the eyes of whom they had become ostensibly 
compromised since the unfortunate day when the Soonees and 
Shiahs had massacred one another in the city of Kabul. Never- 
theless, they still hoped that in accepting Shah Shooja as king he 
would keep his authority within just limits ; but they were mistaken, 
for the Shah, who at once penetrated their intentions, cut short 
all their demands from the very day he ascended the throne, 
by an act of sovereign power of the most absolute character. This 
tyrannical feeling soon became habitual to him, and it increased 
by degn^es with all those who displeased him, how’ever powerful or 
influential tlu^y might be. The Mohamedzyes themseh’es were 
deprived of their appointments, and their chief, Fethi Khan, dis- 
graced by the king. The serdars, who vegetated in obscurity and 
were the least to be feared, were taken from their retreats and 
]ilaeed in positions of importance — in a word, Shooja shook himself 
free from the ycjke, and transformed everything, and ho never after- 
v/ards gave any proofs of that independent spirit which had led 
otlier.- to liave such an high opinion of him when he was only a. 
prince of the blood. But it must be admitted, and to his praise, 
that Lie was always grateful to those who had raised him to power : 
hlir A aez. Aiuned Khan, and Mooktar-ed-Dooulet, were rnucli 
more, lus triends than his dependents ; but this friendship could not 
pivsc'rve them from tlu'sad fate that awaited them ; and they fell all 
three from the elevated rank iu which fortune had placed tlami hy 
the rovoinlitHis winch the' Barukzyes and their numerous adherenf.s 
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stirred up amongst the Afghans., Mooktar-ed-Dooiilet, obliged to 
glvo up the post of vizier in favour of the Serdar Akrem Khnn, 
v. as in I'lris.on, and it was without doubt fi’oin the day tliat he retired 
from aifaii's that the decadence in the reign of Shah Shooja inav be 
dated. The Serdar Ahmed Khan, less unfortunate than Mordetar, 
died sword in hand, while putting dovra a revolt in which the 
most faithful of the Shah’s Mends lost their lives. The sons of 
these two chiefs, who exercised so . great an influence over tlu3 
Afghans, took from that time part in the revolt, and from this 
mfmient the reign of Shall Shooja-ool-Moolk was nothing more than 
a succession of dangers, sufferings, and bitter anxiety. If he had 
been content to remove with some show of reason those who impeded 
the march of govermnent by their intrigues, or if, while repressing 
them with more sev’^erity, he had acted with justice on the flagrant 
proofs of tlieir crimes," the restless disposition of the Afghans would 
not have been alamied, and he might have aspired to a reign not 
less glorious than that of his grandfather ikhnied Shah, with whom 
he had more than one point of resemblance. But he was capricious 
and singular like his brother Zeman, whose cruelty was necessary 
to consolidate the power in his own hands. 

Discontent soon became general amongst all classes of Shah 
Shooja’s subjects, even amongst his most devoted adherents, who 
also murmured loudly ; hut without taking into consideration their 
irritation and remonstrances, he continued to give vent to his 
haughty and absolute disposition. The x\tglians, who saw in him 
the most talented of the Snddozyes, resisted for a long time the 
wishes of their serdars, who, habituated to raise and depose their 
kings, were anxious to bo rid of him ; and the want of agreement 
on the choice of a successor which they must give the nation 
was the reason why they delayed his fall iiidelinitely. There is 
even some pr-obr.hility 'that this prince w-ould have been able to 
iiuiiiitaiu Ills hold u])on the throne if the Serdar Fethi Kiuui had 
iH't, lieeu amongst the number of his adversaries ; Shooja imagined 
he could despisti him, and, instead of conciliating him, wliicli would 
have been the wisest course, he did everything to increase his dis- 
sa.iisfactiou. This false }K>licy cost him dear. 

After his di.'^UTaco Fethi Khan, disliking Kabul as a residence, 
uroee-oded to Kandahar, his native city, and in the environs of 
which the greatoi’ ]>nrtof the tribe of the Barukzyes residc'd. \'\''heii 
iie arriv(’d Kaissar Mirza was governor, and he promised that he 
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should be respected and protected by, him as lono- as he did not 
interfere , in the affiiirs of government. Fetlii Khan was not then in 
a position to make conditions, and was obliged to accept those ndiicli 
were offered him ; hut he prepared everything in secret for the 
restoration of Shah Mahmood. Whether Kaissar was informed of 
this, or whether he thought the step necessary to his uncle’s safety, 
he ordered the serdar to be seized on his lea\dng an audience which 
liad l)ccn accor<led iiim ; and the officers ndio were commis- 
sioned to arrest him precipitated themselves upon him with such 
violence that he fell wdth his face to the ground, and knocked out 
se\’eral of his teeth. Profiting hy this circumstance, they gagged 
him to stop his cries, d)ound his feet and his hands, and made him 
a close prisoner ; his young brother, Dost Mohamed Khan, wdio 
was near him, assisted by a few sinvants, attempted his rescue, hut, 
overpowered hy numbers, he %vas obliged to take to flight to escape 
the same treatment. He succeeded, however, in collecting a few 
hundred Barukzyes in the city, and with these attacked the citadel, 
but, received by a volley from the garrison, he w-as obliged to retire, 
and, hastily leaving the town, retreated to the fortress of Girishk, 
the .governor of which was devoted to his family. After this he 
scoured the plain of Bakooa with the Barukzyes who had followed 
him, plundered the caravans, and soon found himself in possession 
of 600/., which he spent in obtaining recruits and adherents to his 
cause. 

The Serdar Fethi Khan had previously to his arrest despatched 
his brother Sliere dil Khan to Kabul, with the view of facilitating- 
th(‘ escape of Phah 'Malimood from prison, and recommended him, 
alKive all things, not to pm-mit any Afghan to take part in this 
enterjirise, hut to (uaploy Kuzzilbashes exclusively. This Persian 
tribe, as ne have already stated, consisted of 12,000 families when 
they were hrought to Kabul by Nadir Shah, but subsequently to the 
death (»f that cuiKpieror their numbers had considerably augmented. 
Up to the reiu'u of Shah Mahmood the Afghans treated them 
upon a footing’ of tupiality, but after the sanguinary conflict 
wliieh arose lietwi'en tlunu on the occasion of the horrible crime 
eoinmittiMi In’ these Persian colonists they w'ere oppressed in every 
kiiul uf way, rh.ougli Fethi Khan had always remained on good 
terms -vvith ilicui, which led them very naturally to assist him in 
d. llveriag Shah Malminod. The undertaking was a difficult* one, 
for Shah Sliouja lve])t him elust'ly guarded ; hut whatever might have 
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I)een the vio'ilance of his gaolers, the Kuzzilbaslies finished by 
eviuliiig- it, i’ools were secretly conveyed to tlie pri.soner, and 
sucli was the energy with which he used them, that in eiglit huiirs 
lie had dug down to the conduit by which he was to escape heyoud 
the city walls. It was night when he gained the outside, and the 
Kuzzilbashe.s, who were on the watch, conducted him to a tomb 
in a churchyard situated near the w'alls of the Bala Hissar, 
and, having covered the place of his retreat yvith hranches and 
earth, they retired, recommending him to have patience for a few 
days until the pm-suit which it was certain would take place began 
to slacken. The next morning a hundred emissaries were de- 
spatched on every side, with orders to' put him to death directly 
h(j fell into their hands, but the majority of them soon returned to 
infoiTu the Shah that their endeavours to find him had been 
unavailing. After having passed several days in this suhterrauean 
abode, Mahmood learnt that his brother had made useless seareli for 
him : he therefore left his retreat in the middle of the night, and, 
accompanied by Shere dil Khan and a few devoted aclherents, 
galloped southward, wlien they were soon joined by Dost 
Mohamed Khan, in whose company they plundered three rich 
caravans. With the proceeds of these robberies they were enabled 
to raise a small force, after \vhich they acted upon a larger scale ; 
the villages were in their turn put under contribution, and they 
then laid siege to Kandahar. 

During three months Kaissar Mirza repulsed all the attacks of the 
besiegers, hut after this, being without either provisions or munitions 
of war, he came to a compromise with them, setting the Serda.r 
Fethi Khan at liberty, on condition that they raised the siege and 
retired from Kandahar. ^ When the serdar wms released, Mahmood 
Shah was strongly inclined to break his promise, and constrain his 
nephew to gi^•e ii}) the city, hnt Fethi Khan prevented him ; he 
represented t'j liim that the throne was at Kabul, and not at 
Kaiidahar, and this determined Mahmood to inarch on the capital ; 
they left, nevertheless, two thousand Barnkzye horse encamped 
within a short distance from the former city.. 

Wiien Siiah 8hooja heard that Kandahar was besieged by 
hlahmood, ho collected Kis troops and left Kabul hvith 25,000 
pi(;kc(l men to relieve it^ but after a few days’ march more than 
hall deserted ; the Kuzzilbashes especially all left his court and 
returned tt» Kai ml, which obliged the Shah to ftill back on his 
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capital, but lie liad bcarcely arrived there when a revolt forooil 
him to evacuate it, and he retired and took up a position in a vti^t 
plain suiTomidino' the .gardens of Neemhi, near Gundarauck. Sliah 
Maliiiiood and kethi Khan, wko followed him close, remained in 
Kaltiil only lono- enough to take possession of it ; they tlum coididod 
it to the care of the Kuzzilhashes, and hastened against Shah 
Shooja, wlioso army was advantageously posted and luiiuhertMl 
20,000 combatants. Though mustering only 3000 horse, I'etlii 
Klian cbargx'd them w-ith im])etuosity at a moment wlu'.n they 
least expected it, and bidbre they had even time to form uj) in 
oi'ih'r of battle : the result was a eoin}>let.e rout, for it thnuv 
the mass into utter confusion ; fear took po.ssossiou of thorn, and 
they tied from the iiold. Akrein Klian, the vizier of Sliali Shooja, 
was killed, and the king; escaped to the mountains of the Khyber, 
ahaudoniug on the field of battle all his baggage and the royal 
treasure, which, independent of a sura of 2,000,000/., contained 
])recious stones of immense value, Shah Mahinood secured an 
enormous booty, and entered Kabul amidst the acclamations of 
the inconstant people of that city, mounted on an elepliaut which 
Shah Shooja had ordered to be richly caparisoned for his own 
triumphant entry into the capital. 

Shah Shooja remained only a short time in the Khyber, and 
retired soon after tu'.vards the south, where he hoped, by joining 
his nephew, Kaissar Mirza, to take the offensive and regain his 
crown. Directing his course towards Kandahar by the mountains 
bordering the Tmlus, he obtained some recruits on the roml ; hut in 
spite of the secrecy with which he eiideavoiircd to ccmduct his march, 
it became known, and, to add to his disgrace, his nephew was 
driven from Kandahar by the Serdar Poor dil Khan, a brother 
of Fethi Klmu. After this Poor dil Khan attacked Slujoja 
with superior forces, who was fortunate in being able to escajje 
by a rapid iiight : this was in 1809, four months having ela])se(l 
bmvveeu Ins iir.-t atid second defeat. Powerless rather tljan dls- 
co!!ragc<.L he relhvd sliortly after , to Loodiana, where he resided 
ri(“ar hi.s brother the Shah Zeman, living from that time, like that 
piincix on. the Inmaty of the East India Company, but not before 
he luul gone tlirough many severe trials. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Sir A. Burnea’ aketcli of Sliah. Shocya — FetM Klian is appointed Vizier — Shall 
ilaluuood devoted to jaleasiire — Influence of the vizier — Kamran, the son of 
Shah Maliinood — His ferocious disposition — He Idlls his cousin Kaissar - -• 
J'etlii Khan reduces the Belooches — Establishes order and security — Afghan 
alliance with the Sikhs — They unite aiid seize Cashmeer— -Fetid Khan breaks 
his word tu the Sikhs — The latter seize upon Attok — Brilliant exploit of 
Host Mohamed — Panic of the Afghans — ■ Runjeet Sing pillages Casluneer — 
The pj-eten.'ioiis of Persia on Herat — Hoosein Ali Mu'za marches against 
that city — Fcthi Khan marches to the relief of Herat — The vizier arrests 
Hadji Firooz Eddin — The prinea’s harem is violated and plundered by Host 
Hoiiamod — Flight of Mir Efzel Khan to Bleshed — Battle of Kiaffir Kalt-h — 
Retreat of both jiartios — - The Afghans obtain the plunder — Kauirau conspires 
against Fcthi Khan — Shah Malimood commands the vizier’s eyes to be put 
out — Kamivan ari’ives at Herat and executes the order — The brothers of the 
vizier, Share dil Khan and Kohendil Khan, escape — Poor dil Khan remains a 
prisoner. 

Sir Alexander BuRNEs,an enlightened and conscientious traveller 
in Afghanistan, gives a sketch of the life which Shah Shooja led 
after the battle of Neemla. This narrative was taken from a 
little work written by Shah Shooja himself; I made every endea- 
vour when in Afghanistan and Persia to procure this book, hut 
without result— as it is highly interesting, I present it here from 
the pages of Burnes. ' 

“ After Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk had been defeated at Neemla he 
had wandered as a fugitive in various corners of his dominions ; 
and his adventure's, which have been detailed by himself in a 
small volume, ar(> replete with interest. After his discomfiture at 
Kandahar he was seized by Ata Mohamed Khan, the son of 
Ills funner vizier, and subjected to much indignity. Ue was for 
some time confined in the fortress of Attok. The lancet was fikv 
qm'utly held over his eyes ; and his keeper once took him into the 
middle of the Indus, with his arras bound, threatening him with 
instant death. Tiic object of such severity was to extract fi’om 
him the celebrated diamond called Koh-i-Noor, or mountain of 
light, ulucli be was known to possess. In the mean while Ata 
Aiohainod Klian proceeded to Gashmeer, and carried the caj)- 
iK'o monarch in his train. On the fall of that valley he was 
releaMul by Futeb Khan and joined his family at Lahore. His 
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queen, as I nuiy well call the Waffadar Begum, the most influen- 
tial lady of his harem, had used every persuasion to prevent 
Shooja’s placing himself in the power of Runjeet Sing, but he dis- 
regarded her advice, and in the end had ample reason to rc'gi'ct 
his having neglected it. This lady w'as a woman of most hold and 
detennined character ■, and her counsel had often proved valuahle 
to l\er bushand, both in his days of power and disaster. 

‘‘At Lahore, while at the mercy, of the Sikhs, and absent from 
her Imshnnii, she preserved her own and his honour in a most 
heroic manner. Runjeet Sing pressed -her urgently to suiTciider 
the Koh-i-Xoor, or valuable diamond wdiich was in her possession ; 
and evinced intentions of forcing it from her. He also sought to 
trmi.sler the daughters cif the unfortunate king to his pwn harem. 
The queen seized on the person who conveyed the message, and 
had him soundly chastised. She also intimated to the Maharadja, 
that, if he continued his dishonourable demands, she would pound 
the diamond in a nioiiar, and first administer it to her daughters, 
and those under lier protection, and tlien swallow it herself : add- 
ing, ‘ May the blood of all of us be on your head ! ’ This lady 
succeeded in the end in escaping from Lahore disguised as a 
Hindoo ; and planned the deliverance of her husband, which shortly 
followed. This was only effected at the expense of the groat 
diamond. A narration of the circumstances relative to its sur- 
render would prove interesting, but it would be out of })]ace in 
this sketch. It is sufficient to mention that an imprisonment of 
the closest nature, insult, and even hunger, fell to the lot of this 
unfortunate monarch. 

“The ungenerous part which the king of the Sikhs was enacting 
towards her husband aroused the energies of the queen, who had 
settled herself at the British station of Loodiana. She arranged 
the })laei!ig of liorses on the road,' and Shooja and his ])eoj)]e 
riiaih'. every exertion in Lahore. They hired all the houses which 
ad juined thoisc in which they lodged, and- opened a passage into 
the streid" by cutting through seven walls. A few hours altm' 
the household had retired to rest, the king descended by the a])('r- 
ture and i.-ssued into the street in the dress of the Punjab, d'ho 
city wall had yet to he passed, and the gates were shut. Shooja 
mqit through the comiium sewer of the city, and fled with two 
or three servants tow'ards the hill country of Kishtwar. I lere he 
once more raised the standard of a. monarch, and planned an 
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attack on CVi.¥!ntieer, in winch he was assisted by the Eajah of 
Klslnwar. The expedition would liave been successful, for the 
■Governor of OashiJi(x>r had evacuated his, frontier position, but an 
w'stivaely season hloHi<-d the roads whtb snow, interrupted the 
snppiic's, and once more frustrated the hopes of tSliali yhooja. 
V\hiuf.iering by a cheerless and ungenial country, tjie Shah at 
lengtli reached iVie British station of Sabathoo in the outer ]-Iinia- 
iaya, from wlneh he repaired to Loodiana, wdiere his family iiad 
found an asylum. He 1 1 ere joined them, and has since shared the 
ijonnty'of the British Government. Few monarclis and few iinni 
have heen subjected to greater reverses of fortune than Sliooja-ot)l- 
Moolk ; and we find our sympatliies enlisted in bis 'cause by a- 
knowledge of bis misfortunes.” ; , 

Shah Mahmood had now for the second time reaped the fruits 
of the clever combinations of Fethi Khan, whose military talents 
were completely developed. It was much more in answer to 
his appeal that the Afghans, particularly tlie powerful tribe of the 
Baritk:?yes, had responded, than from any wish which they had 
to see Shah Mahmood again upon the throne. This prince, 
aithough tried by many vicissitudes, had learnt nothing by adver- 
sity ; he wished for power with reference only to the sweets of 
life and the pleasures which it procured, leavingto others the cares 
of government. It was on the Serdar Fethi Khan that he heaped 
these, either because ho was convinced that it was impossible for 
him to reign w itliuut the co-operation of that chief, or from a feel- 
ing of gratitude, or, more likely still, because he was convinced of 
his great capacity : he made him his prime minister, gave him 
the most extensive })owers, and laid upon him the difficult task of 
guveruiiig- the Afghan nation. From this time he gave himself 
lip to, and gratitied, his depraved inclinations; cfeaniiato and 
self-indulgent, he thought of nothing hut his jileasiin's and 
orgies of every kind and description, living in utter ignorance 
of all that was passing around him. Fethi Khan did not abuse 
tills uniimitecl confidence, and soon restored to his country the 
splendour and glory of the days of the great Shah Ahmed, wlilch 
liad totadly disjippeared since tb.o pacific reign of his son Timuor. 

Tile name of b’ethi Kiian soon became celebrated and jiopular 
ihroughrmt (lontral Asia; the Afghans more especially held him 
in the gveaiest admiration, and had, on the contrary, the greatest 
cuutemui for their king. Nevertheless such Wms at this epocli 
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the YOBeratiuii they hail for the Suddozyes, that they lU'ver 
thou^i’ht of dethroiiin,£r him in favour of his fortunate and able 
general. It is true many persons have given Fethi Khan credit 
ibr the most aniliitious views, hut on a close, examination of the 
facts one remains convinced that this chief was sincere when 
he prorestod Ids devotion to the Shah, and was contented with the 
liigli position to whicli his sovereign had raised him. What imk'cd 
coTild he gain hy hocoming king? only another title, whiich woulil 
have caused him immense cmbaiTassmeut, and a host of cncmios, 
witlioat giving Idin more power. All the affairs of the Icing J( mi 
were siihmittod to his discretion ; he made his brothers in succession 
.govenuii's of all the provinces; he had the administration of tlie 
finances and tlie army; his orders were not subject to the least 
control. W'liar, could he desire more ? Nothing ! and Shah 
Alalimood considered liimself extremely fortunate in having as 
Ids minister a man who fulfilled his responsible and arduous 
duties so well. But those who envied the minister did not iind 
him to their liking, and were constantly seeking for an opportunity 
of inspiring the weak monarch with chimerical fears; amongst 
these was his son Kamran, but his intrigues had no other result in 
the first instance than to cause his own removal from office, and 
under the following' circumstances. 

Kamran Mirza, after having rejoined liis father under the 
walls of Kandahar, returned with him to Kabul. Tins ])rincc, 
although still young, had already become remarkable for his 
haughty exterior, cruelties without number, and a great inclination 
for debauch, and lie v/as on the point of proceeding to Kandabai' as 
governor of that ])rovinee when he made himself consjjicuoiis I.y 
circumstances of a most odious character. Ilis cou.-dn Kaistar 
ITirza, son of Sluih Zeman, had not followed the exampli' of Shah 
Sliooja, as after having been removed from his goN'crnment, of 
which Kamran was going to take possession, he made liis suli- 
mlsslou to his uncle Shah Mahmood, and remained from that time 
at Kidnul under the special protection of the Serdar Fethi Klian. 
Kamran Afirxa, who still entertained great resentment against tlic 
prince for all tlie. disappointments lie had made him feel on various 
oi-easioiis at Kandahar, ordered him to be seized one morning, and 
]mt to tile torture, witli a vietv of forcing him to give up" some 
diauujnils which he had forgotten to take with him in one of his 
'iiarricd tllglits from that city, and which he pretended had falhni 
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into liis cou«ii’a pnsscsr'jioii. Skah Malimood, liaving been informed 
uf this eii'crmistnncc, i inn lediately interfered, and made him release 
bis nt'phev*', hut a few days after, Kamran, ineoting Kaissar 
Juirza in one of tlie rej-al gardens, apostrophized the latter in most 
opprolu’ious terms. Kaissar liad the imprudence to rcjily, wlien 
Kaiurau foiled him to the earth with a wrestler’s club which he 
took from the hands of a jicrsoii in his suite. Fethi Khan seized 
this opi'fortunity of representing to Shah Mahmood how his son 
with such a cIis]iiosition might compromise himself with a nation so 
susceptlblo as the Atghans, and It was determined between the king 
and his niinistei’ tliat no appointment should be given to Kamran 
iMirza. and that he should for the futiu'e remain at court under the 
siirvoilluncc of his father. From this moment the hatred of the 
prince was redoubled against the vizier, and he was ever after 
mixed uii in all tlie intrigues and conspiracies that were fornied 
against him. 

The first object of Fethi Khan, after the restoration of Shah 
Mahmood to power, was to make the Emirs of Scinde and Belooch- 
istim return to their duty ; he then reduced to obedience the 
greater part of the tribe of the Hazarahs, settled in the heart of 
the mountains of the Paropaniisus. He also restored order in all 
the provinces ; made the laws, the observance of which had been 
very much, relaxed, to be respected ; regulated the adminis- 
tration, which, up to that period, had been in a most intricate 
state, giving rise to the most nefarious exactions and cmhezzle- 
meuts of the most scandalous kind ; and lastly it might be said 
that security reigned everywhere. This remarkable man united to 
a. superior genius a, great aptitude for governing and for war : 
not one of liis predecessors had been able to reduce rebels 
to obedieuce with the same promptitude, or keej) them after- 
wards iu the patli of duty; he struck hard, but he was generous, 
after the victory was gained, and shone by his excessive libe- 
ra lity ; always in tlie midst of combats, he still found time 
tf.) direct the helm of state, and was ready for everything, — 
iu activity he had no equal. He was the eldest of twenty-one 
brothel's, all men of mark, who powerfully assisted him by their 
supiiort ; he placed them, as we have already said, at the head 
of the provincial governments, putting much more faith in 
them titan in the princes of the blood or ambitious serdars, 
wlio, jealous of his tame, were occupied only in creating einhar™ 
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rafe^nients for hinij or in endeavouring to injure him in tlio 
opinion of his sovereign. Hadji Firooz Eddiu was the only prine-e 
wliuin ho allowed to remain undisturbed in his goverinnent of 
Herat: and this, simply because the troops were occupied o]s('- 
where; his tall was tberelhre delayed. He intrusted the govevn- 
nient of Beloochistan to bis brother Babira dil Khan, who re- 
sided at Shikapoor. Poor dil Klian was installed at Ivandahar ; 
Sultan Mohamed Khan at Pcshawur ; Shere dil Khan at Ghuznee ; 
Kohcndil Khan at Bamian : and the others under their ord('rs 
in districts of these provinces ; lie nevertheless retained some of 
them near his ])erson. Amongst these w'ere Mohamed Aziin 
Kliaii, Djabber Khan, Nawab Assad Ullah Khan, who were men 
of ca|)acity, and assisted him in the administration of affiurs. 
His young brother, Dost Mohamed Khan, had the entire charge 
and management of his household, which did not prevent him from 
mounting his horse and fighting like his other brothers. 

After having completed the preparations for war, in which ho 
had been engaged during two years. Fetid Khan inarched in 
1811 against Cashmeer, which had thrown otf the Afghan dond- 
nion, and was then held by the Serdar Attah Mohamed Khan, a 
son of the vizier Akrein Khan, kilh'd at the battle of Neenda. He 
would also have willingly marched against Kunjoet Sing, governor 
of Lahore, who, after the fall of Shah Zenian, had proclaimed his 
independence in the Punjab, but it would have been undertaking too 
much at a time : moreover the vizier preferred making use. of him in 
his plans for tiie reconstruction of the empire, and falling u]jon 
him afterwards when he had no further necessity for Ids services. 
He. therefore induced him to sign a treaty, in which lie gave liiin 
nine lacs of rupees (90,00()Z.), to he taken fi'oni the revenues d' 
the province of (.'ashmecr, on condition that the Sikh arm}’ .slioulrl 
assist him in reconquering that country : this treaty was con- 
cluded on the hanks of the Jelum, where the two chiefs met, 
attimded with a sufficient escort. The Afghan ministei’ liad 
with him eighteen of his brothers, who advised 1dm to put an end 
tu tlie Sikh chieftain at thi.s meeting, offering them.'selves to 
be the assas-slns. Fetid Khan rejected this proposition, hut ' 
much le.s.s because he would not he guilty of a base action, 
a thing which Asiatics never look upon in tlie light that we do, 
than liecause he required the support of the Sikh army, twelve 
thousand men of which formed a junction with his immediately 
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ni'r.'r rrooiv ’.Viis siarued. On ' receiving this augmentation of 

I :,-- ])e ])roceedecl towards Cashmeer, by way of Bsunber. 

I'iiv’ army of the re})elsliad posted themselves in the defiles of 
liio Pir-piiidjal to dispute his passage, but, seeing themselves me- 
n.-ieeil iu front b}' Fethi Khan, and in the rear by his brother 
K--ilien-;lil Khan, who had turned their position with a corps of 
e;rM!.lry, tho}' retired vdthout fighting. The Afghans had, there- 
fore, no one to disturb them in their advance, and they took pos- 
s'rssion of the plain of Cashmeer without opposition. The city also 
laid scarcely been invested when it surrendered at discretion, and 
tlie citadel alone, to which the Serdar Attah Mohamed Khan had 
retired, contimic^d to offer any further resistance; nevertheless, after 
thirteen days of negotiation, that chi ef^ rather than be besieged, 
capitulated. lie was a man of great talent, energetic, brave, 
intluential, and respected, .by the Afghans. Fethi Khan wished to 
make a friend of him ; he treated him, therefore, with great dis- 
tinction, and recommended him to the good offices of , Shah Mah- 
mood. Runjeet Sing’ tried, but without success, to induce Fethi 
Kiian to confer upon him the government of Cashmeer ; but the 
\'izier, who saw’ the drift of his proposal, namely, to reimburse 
liluiself in the first instance the expenses of the war, and after- 
w'ards to ensure to himself tlie payment of the sum guaranteed 
by the treaty, eluded his reipiest, and confided the administration 
of this fair province to his brother, the Serdar Mohamed Azim 
Kliau, who, after him, was the eldest son of Payendeh Khan — • 
llunjeet vras therefore inidiis his expenses, and did not even 
receh’c the nine lacs of rupees which had been promised him. 
Frustrated in his ambitious design, he turned his attention to 
Ailok, a fortress situated on an eminence close to the Indus, 
coimnanding tho ’principal passage of that river; and the go- 
vmmur, who was a In’other of the Serdar Attah Khan, having sur- 
rendertHl this iin])ortaut ])lace to him, in consideration of a lac 
of ruj?e(‘s, and certain promises wdiich satisfied his amliition, the 
I'cklis, on entering Atlolc, openly almndoned the Afghan ])arty, and 
liastiwied to put the ])lace in a good state of defence. 

W’lien ivthi Khan was informed of the desertion of his allies, 
he quitted (..hshiueer to march against Runjeet ; sending for- 
ward his brother 1)o.4, Mohamed Khan, at the head of two 
thousand liorse, to clear the way, and. followed close with all his 
forces. Oa the approach of the advanced guard of the Afghan 
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the. Blklis tlosceiideil into the plain of Tclmtcii, which lies to the 
east of Attok, ami took np a j^osition about three miles and a half 
from the fortress, on some hills where they had not only the 
advantage in the gToiuid, but also that of securing the ojily 
s])ring of water in the country. Dost Mohaincd Khan, who, 
fur a reason so important, felt the necessity of seijiing this point, 
and desirous of distiuguishiug himself in the first oomniand 
with which his brother had intrusted him, fell with impetuosity 
upon the Sikhs without waiting for the arrival of the .dvfghnn army, 
v'hieh followed liim a, league in the rear. In this charge he 
captured the enemy’s artillery ; but his success did not last 
long; the Sikhs rallied, and, after' having received reinforcements, 
renewed the attack with a. fcircc eight times superior to his. 
Findiug that he had committed himself, he sent an express to 
Fethi Khan to hasten his mai’ch, and 'while awaiting his reply 
valiantly resisted the enemy, and would neither retire himself, nor 
could the Sikhs force him to do so. Unfortunately the Dost’s mes- 
sage never reached Fethi Khan, the uiessengor taking a wrong di- 
rection and losing his way. The vizier was also led into error by 
persons ill-iii formed of what had transpired, who assured him that 
his brother had been killed and his division nearly destroyed, and he 
made therefore an echelon movement towards the Indus in order 
to avoid the Sikhs, oi'dered the heavy baggage to be burnt, and 
crossed ihc river without being disturbed liy the enemy. 'Ibough 
tardily made acquainted with the moveraeiits of the Afgliau army, 
Dost Molramed hesitated not to retreat by the road it had iHlcen, 
the fSiklis retiririg to Attok. Fethi Khan, under the pressure of 
threatening circumstances which arose in the west of Afhhanisian, 
was uhllged to give up for the time his belligerent policy against 
Uuujeet Siuu’ '• iudcv'd ho w;is compelled to weaken tlso garrison of 
C’ashmeer to reinfirce his army. This cncourag('d tlie Bikh ehi('f- 
tefm ti> make severed inroads on the territory of ibafc pi-ovince, tlie 
revmuies of which he seized, an act the Afghan governor could not 
prevent. 

ik'ibro enteririg upijn the details of the new cam]jalgu wlfudi the 
Berdar I'etiii Khau had to sustain agninst tho Persians, it is nt'ci's- 
sary, in order that the reader may comprehend tlio ruoiivos wliich 
h'd to tlie war, that wc should look back a little at the events 
rccord-nl iu tlie ]>reeediug pages. 

it has been uiontioued that tlie prince Hailji Fij-ooz Eddiii, 
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rc.iaovod with violence from Turchiz fry the orders ol' Mir Efrel 
I'lhavi. had in the year 1800 been elected, in spite of himself, 
:a-.)vereign Priiicc of Herat. The just and mild character of his 
riile haul obtained for him tlie love and respect of all classes of the 
population: ambitious individuals, wEo wished to overthrow him, 
were unable to find support anywhere, and during the sixteen jmars 
than he had governed this province he was never seriously disturbed 
except by the unfortunate expedition of Kaissar Mirza, and 
those which were almost annually sent against him hy the Shah 
of Persia, Feth Ali, wlio laid claim' to the principality as having 
once formed part of that kingdom. But up to this ])eriod Fladji 
Firooz. Eddiii inul paralyzed his eftbrts, sometimes by repelling 
the Persians by force of arms, but more frequently by paying a 
small tribute which was exacted from him ; iievertbeless, he Lad 
always protested against the pretensions of the Persian monarch, 
and declared that Feth Ali Shah had no more legitimate claim 
upon Herat than he had upon the other countries which had 
emancipated themselves from the dominion of Persia during the 
last century ; that the dynasty of the Kadjars had, it is true, esta- 
blished itself on the ruins of a vast empire, hut that those’ remains 
had been absorbed in the organization of several kingdoms, which 
in forming themselves had taken .less account of territorial limits 
than of the races which inhabited them ; that none of them had the 
right to impose laws upon the others without their consent ; that the 
independence of these races, particularly that of the Atglmus, had 
been made sacred by tbe elevation of tbe Suddozyes to the throne, 
the king then on the musnud being the third of that tribe ; that as 
the grandson of Shah Ahmed, founder of this d3masty, he reigned 
as the legitinuite sovereign over a province the majority of ilie 
iishahiiants of wiii(di were Afghans; in short, that F(!th Ali Shall 
hi his capacity of Slmh of Persia was not more justified in making 
tl'.i.s ela.im iqiori Herat, tb;ui the Afghan princes would lie in laying 
claini to tlio possession of Ispahan, Shiraz, or Kerman, for the 
s'nqde reason that Mir Mahmood and Mir Echreff lun.l reigned 
over diosi; }a'orincos. In support of these arguments, Jlrnlji 
.l''iroez Lhif.liii sent detachments of troops across the frontier ihc 
assistance of fairae chiefs in Khorassan whom Feth Ali Shnli liad 
I'.oi yc't been aide to bring under his rule. Of this vast ])ro\'ince 
hi- really possessed only Meshed; Nisbapoor, Koochan, Boojnoord, 
Tuhbus, Tourbut, Haidarieh, and Giiain were pretty nearly Inde- 
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aruL un<ler tlie authority df the khans with whom the 
Oh'.veriior of Herat had'just entered into alliance, and in exciting 
whom against Feth Ali Shah lie hoped to give the P(‘rslaii rinny 
('lioiigh ocenpatum to prevent it from being sent against himsAf. 
lie vras, however, mistaken, for after a vigorous eft(.)rt Fcth Ali 
•Siiah iiihshed hy triumphing over their insrihordination. The 
anger v/hirii this sovereign felt- against Hadji Firoos: Eddin, wlio 
had. provoked it, became fata! to the latter: he soon saw* Herat 
menaced by a formidiibh; army, and necessity obliged him to have 
recourse to tl.c aid of Slmh Mahmood, whose assistance was almost 
as dano’crous ibr him as the enmity of the Shall of Persia. 

When the lAr.dan hattalions w-crc all assemhled at Meshed, 
Hooseiu Ali 2diri'a, son of Feth AliShalgtook the. command. Kalech 
Khan, the celehrati'd Serdar of the Tajmootiis, a man dreaded by 
the Heratees. also joined the Persian prince with a contingent of ex- 
cellent troops, and, if they had at once entered upon the eainpaigu, 
there can he no doubt that they would have taken Herat; but 
IIoGsein Ali Mirza delayed the march of the army for a reinforce- 
ment of several guns of large calibre which he could have done 
very w’cll witluiut. This gave the Vizier Fethi Khan time to come 
to tlie relief of the place ; his troops cleared the two hundred 
leagues which separated them from Herat with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in that country, and arrived there before the Persians 
had even crossed their own frontier. 

It was not without good reason that Hadji Firooz waited till 
he ivas in the last extremity before he claimed the assistance of liis 
brother. During the sixteen years that he governed Flerat ho 
had ahvajs been independent of him, though they were on good, 
term>. It was only when the successes of Fethi Khan in BeFocli- 
istan and 8cinde made him fear that he should be nmiovi-d from 
his government, that he wrote to the latter protesting the truth of 
his I’l'spert for and submission to the king; but dina'tly the 
vizifM* iuifl left those provinces to proceed toCashmeer, lie kept only 
ha.li the promises he liad made. It is true he coined uionoy 
in the name of the Hliah Mahmood, but lie never paid him a far- 
tlmig of the tvihiite wliicli had boeii agreed upon, 

Fethi Khan, who was too much occupied in the East to eufore.o 
a mon.* complete aiihmis.sion, appeared for the moment to rest 
sa tidied witii this state of things at Herat, hut liadji Firooz 
E'ldin dearly understood that the vizier was only temporizing with 
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lirm, aiifl ilial, a? isoon as he was relieved from the eniliarni.ssuieutb 
v.'liicii lutd arisen with Runjoet, he would in his turn lie ohliged to 
conform to bis bi‘otiie]'’s vi(‘ws. It was, therefore, with very <>Teat 
reaTCt that he saw himself obliged to call this gomral to his 
assi.stancc, whom he had so g'n;at ah interest in seeing- employed 
anywhere rather tlian at Herat; but there was no time to 
hesitate, for the danger tliat menaced him left him no other alter- 
native. , ■ 

I'etlii Khan arrived at Herat towards the close of 181(5. Ffadji 
Flrooz received him with great honours, and made him jiro- 
testations of 0 Jelity and friendship ; but his conduct hetrayed 
tJic fears that assailed him, and contributed more than anything 
else that had occurred up to that time to deprive iiiin of his 
government. VseW convinced that if Fethi Khan entered the city 
his own power was at an end, he permitted him to do so with an 
C'-cort of lifty horsemen only ; the army was obliged tsj .encamp 
under the walls. The vizier dissimulated his di&plea.sure, and 
even accepted the proposition with an outtvard appearance of 
re.^pect; but he rendered this of a very illusory character by 
the choice ho made of the persons who accompanied him. All 
r.ie.se were alliml to some laniily or other in Herat, and they soon 
imlnceil their relatives to make common cause witli them ; .so that 
on tiie fourth day after the vizier’s arrival they delivered up to him 
tim gates of tlu> city— -the citadel surrendered oil the following day. 
1 ie also arrestoil Hadji Firooz Eddin, -and sent him, but under 
liouonruble e.-^cort, to Kabul, to give the king an account of his long 
{ulministration. Fctlii Khan bad not up to this point passed the 
limits of justice ; but whether he was animated with a certain feeling 
of resentment against the prince, or that his orders were exceeded, 
lie was de])rive{i of all his riches, and, as they were concealed in his 
luirmu, this sacred asylum was forced, and the party deputi'd to 
seize them, of wliom his brother Dost Mohamed was the coni- 
Timuile.r, ma.de an indiscriminate pillage; the prineesse.s were 
01 eu stripped (;f their clothes, and the Dost himself tore off a, sash 
uinamojited with jirecious stones which supported the ti'uuser.s of 
tiif' daughter of Shah Mahmood, the ivifo of his ow'ii nejjliew 
Jj alek fvassera Mirza, son of Hadji Firooz Eddin. 

Afir Kf/-el Khan, Isakzye, who had much assisted in the elevation of 
Tiadji hirooz ihldiii to power, afterwards became Ms prime minister, 
lie was the most influential person at Flerat after the governor. 
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and strongly opposed any appeal to Fetlii Khan for assistance, 1ml 
the advice of lladji Aga'i, one of liis officers, had prevailed .over his. 
Foreseeing that which subsequently took place, Mir Effiel Khan 
resigned the command of the army and retired to Persia before 
the arrival of tbe vizier, and it was a bappy thouglit of Ins, for tlu; 
latter put out tbe eyes of Hadji Agai, and Efzel Khan would have 
shared a similar tatc. 

After these measures, which Fethi Khan thought necessary 
her the security of the kingdom, had been taken, he marched 
against the cnejiiy, encamped in front of the town of Kussaii, 
about sixty miles from Herat, situated in the plain of Kiaffir 
Kaleh, on tlic extreme frtnitier of Persia and Herat. The battle 
commenced at dawn of day. The Persian prince, Hoosein Aii 
Mirza, had a splendid army under his connnand, which he dis- 
posed as follows : — In ihe first line he placed four regiments of 
regular infautr}-. under the orders of the Serdav Zoolfagar Khan f 
this general, to giv§, confidence to his ne^^ly organised troops, who, 
appreciating only cavalry, were grievously disconcerted at not 
being in that arm of the service, killed his magnificent Arab 
horse in front of his division, and placed himself at their head on 
foot. In spite, however, of this proof of courage, when his corjts 
was attacked by the cavalry of Sucre dil Khan, brother (tf the vizier, 
it was completely routed ; they rallied, hoveever, after a time behind 
the caravanserai and ruins on one side of the plain, and furiously 
recommenced the combat, winch lasted till four o'clock in the after- 
noon, when the Persians, having 10,000 men hors fJc co-.nhnf, began 
their retreat. A charge of cavalry made just at tlie right moment by 
the Serdar Kohendil Khan, also a brother of the vizier, turned tliis 
retreat into a complete rout, and the Persians ])recipitately ahan- 
doneil tlu^ field. Fethi Khan immediately advanced to ascertain 
the position of things in his front, hut ho received a sjjcut ha.ll iu 
his uKnitli, a.ml, falling from his liorse, warn obliged to be carried to 
ills tciit. This having become known amongst the Aighans, 
flaw rhoiiglit theii chief was dead, and the Persians victorious ; and 
losing at oiiee all the courage they ha<l so recently 'displa.yec I, 
la'okc; as j 1 seized uitli a sudden panic. The first fugitives wIr! 
arrived at Herat spread terror through the city; a part of tiie Jiilia.- 
Ht ants left at once, and the remainder prepared to receive tiieir 
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is.'vv masters, when I'ethi Khan arrived very li projws to restore 
(Mintidcnce, for his Avouml was not a serious one, and he was always 
able to direct the affairs of government. 

The Persians retreated with scarcely a halt as far as Meshed, 
and were not a little astonished to learn a few days after their 
defeat that the Afghans believed that they tvere the tdetors, in 
spite of their having lost their artillery and baggage, which w'cre 
not, it is true, taken possession of by their adversaries until nine 
days after the battle: 

After this victory, which disgusted the Persians for some time 
witli the id(?a of attempting to take Herat, Fethi Khan occupied 
himself in fixing the revenues of the province, and in rocoii- 
striictiug the dilapidated fortifications of the city. His just and 
enlightened administration obtained for him the esteem and afiec- 
tion of the inhabitants. I have had opportunities of conversing 
with many Heratees who were acquainted with this remarkable 
man, and they spoke of him with veneration. His virtues were as 
great as his Courage ; he was completely devoted to the glory and 
interests of his country ; his fame was carried to the highest point 
by his last victory ; and he was making his preparations for the 
conquest of Khorassan, when a fearful catastrophe deprived 
Afghanistan of this w^orthy man, and annihilated the generous 
designs whiph he liad conceived for her, and which would have 
made that kingdom as prosperous and pow'erful as it had been 
under the great Ahmed Sliah. 

Kamrari Mirza, a monster of vice and ferocity, guiltless of ever 
having felt one noble or generous sentiment, witnessed with the 
greatest displeasure the successes of Fethi Khan, by wfiioni he had 
l)ecn prevented from taking part in the government on account of 
the miirdor of Kaissa.r Mirza. From that day he had thought only 
of taking vengeance upon the vizier, and sought every opportunity of 
reinlering him an ohjectof .suspicion to his father, to whom he spoke 
hi ilepreciating terms of all liis actions; he tried also in every possible 
way to excite the jealousy of the other serdai's, who were already 
cciI} too miieli disposed to side with hinij and who always fell In vritli 
his \ie',vs when lie brought any complaints to the notice of the 
; l)iit Mahmood, delighted to find himself ])uworful witli so 
liitle troiihle, and enabled to gratify his owm depraved inclinations 
vvitiiout bv'lng oldiged to take any part in public affairs which 
were so well conducted, refused for a long time to believe in the 
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disloyal and infamous accusations brought against his niliustcr. 
Oljliged however to listen continually to a repetition of them, and 
ihliikin<i' over his extra ordinary success, and the influence he had 
ohtaiued la consequence, he at length finished by entertaining a 
few inisgiviugs, hut he wa.s completely amazed when he saw 
IJadji Firooz Eddin arrive at Kabul. This pihice protested 
loudly against the manner in which he had been treated by 
the vizier, the invasion of his barcin, the loss of his property, 
aid spared no exag,ffcr;itioii to make his brother hellevo the 
aceui'Hcy of his staUnneiits. Kamran Mirza came to liis aid, 
and nsed every efl'ort to convince the king that his royal dignity 
had hcen insulted in the ])crsoii of his brother, thus brought 
before him loade-d witli chains like a vile (‘I'iininal, and also in 
that of his ow a d.'Uiwhter, the wife of Malek Kassem, from 
whose peivon Dost ?d-ol»auicd Khan had stripped the last vest- 
■ ineut which could jii’otcct her Irom his gaze and that of his 
associates. The serdars, vrho were jealous of the vizier’s power, 
supported these representations, hrlngiug to the notice of the feeble 
monarch a ho.st of other disgraceful actions of which they said 
Fethi Khan had been guilty. They assured the Shah that he had 
determiued upon his rum : tluit the king ought to he, befure- 
haud with him, and put him to death; that there were at his 
court twenty chiefs braver and more -capable than hg was ; until 
at length Mahmofnl Shah, yielding to llic lowest feelings of 
jealousy, had ■ not the strength of mind to resist their arguments, 
and ho gave au order that the eyes of Fethi Khan should be 
put out. 

Kamran would not rely upon any one but liimself to execute 
this diabolical sentence ; lic ke}>t the king’s instructions as secret as 
he could, and left for lli'rat immediately, towards the olosx! of 
i !5l7, to be suix* of liis victim. The prince had broken his parole, 
for it had been agreed between Mahmood Shah and Ids vizier 
ili.at he was not to leave the court, and that fact must liav-c been a 
warning to ts.e latter, who was also told by his friends of the fate 
Uia.t awaitul hinr.Imt he would not believe in such base cruelty 
and nigravtitiide, anil took no precautions to guard hhnseli froni 
the uadice of his enemies. He received the son of his sovereign 
with tlu? most profound resjtect and the greatest honour, and, 
iusiead of evincing any mistrust, seemed as if he wished to induce 
him to loi'get the past, iutreating him that lie would ibr the future 
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lijirnl in iiaiid with him in consolidating the power of the 
dynasty and raising the glory of the Afghan nation. 

'Tile vizier had been to him every morning to receive his orders 
siufO the jjrinee arrived at Herat; the hest intelligence seemed ri> 
exist Inlvtcen them; and Fethi Khan had already accused his 
ii'icmjs of h.aviug given themselves up to chimerical fears, when, 
one day on entering the Bagh-Shah (a royal palace outside tlic 
city, cirul the residence of the prince), he was awested with liis 
suite, which consisted only of twenty persons, and his eyes were 
immediately jait out. 

The same tale was reserved for the three brotluu’s of tlie 
vizier, namely, l^oor dil Khan, Shere dil Khan, and Kobendil 
Klian, who, during the time that this fiborainable cruelty was 
being committed, wore in the royal palace of the Tchahar4)agh in 
the city, quietly playing at chess. Generally speaking, they ac- 
companied their lamther in his visits to the prince, but on this day. 
Poor dil Khan being indisposed, lie dispensed with their attend- 
ance. When Kamran saw that the three other victims had. 
not come within reach of his vengeance, he was suflbeated with 
rage, and sent a detachment of soldiers to arrest them immedi- 
ately. Fortunately, however, one of their servants, hearing by 
accident of the danger which tlireateaed them, ran to the palace 
and informed tliem of wha.t had occurred, Init he had scarcely 
fullilled this act of devotion when the .satellites of Kamran Mirza 
filled the court of the Tehahar-hagh. Fliglit was no-w almost 
impossible, for every mode of egress was carefully guarded, 
and tlie only mode of escape was to put a bold front upon the 
matter, whicli the three brothers did. They were accompanied 
by only two servants, one armed with a sabre, the otber with a 
dagger, and Poor nil Khan, being imwell, retired to a terrace of 
the house with them : hut Shere dil Khaii, arming himself with 
the sabre, and Kobendil Khan with the dagger, rushed upon 
tlie soldiers with such impetuosity and resolution, that the IHlows, 
tl'.inkiug, in all jiroljahility, tha.t they were supported by their 
.Servants, tied terrliied fi’om the house. Taking advantage of 
this niument of panic, the two heroes promptly rqoined their 
bruther. anti from the terrace leaped on to that of a house 
adjoiidng the jialace without being seen, and escaped to their 
r('.-iden<;ai witli the utmost Haste. After having armed tliem- 
selics to the teeth, they mounted their horses,, and accompanied Ity 
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a few of tlufir followers took to flight, but on arriving at the city 
gates they found tw’o hundred soldiers there to dispute their 
passage, and through these they had to cut their way. SIk'i’c 
dil Khan and Kohendil Khan were fortunate enough to do 
wdthout receiving a scratch, but Poor dil Khau, weakened hy siek- 
ness, Inid his horse killed under him, w'licn a score of iruni threw 
themselves upon him, hound his hands, and carried him to Kamran 
Miraa. Tim prince, seeing that two victims had still escaped liim, 
slissimulattKl the regret he felt, and assured Poor dil Khau, whom 
he put in prison, that no harm would befall him, hoping’ tluit he 
would he able to make use of him at a future time as a incaus of 
securing hy craft his principal adversaries. 

Kainrau ilii’za remained some time longer at Herat, endea- 
vouring hy promises and presents to secure the army to liis own 
interests : but always preoccupied with the idea of completing his 
sangiihiary w(U’k, and putting to death the brothers and adher- 
ents of Fethi Khan, he went to Kandahar, where he hoped to 
succeed in this object. ' 
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.Sliere rlil Kliaii raiJc.-s KaiKlaliar — Kami-an proceeds ilicre — Pool' dil Kl'nn 
escapes — Cruollios of Kaiiiiuu npou Fethi Klian: — Erotlier.s of the Vizier-- 
i>osfc All liiaiiied K hnii — Cause of hi^; quarrel uith Fetlii Khaii — IIo seizt s Kal oil 
— -l’’u;.dit of the llovitl Family — Ivlabmood aiid Kamrriii meet .at (daixnee — 
Dost Aloliamcd luits tlieui to llLdit — Murder of Fethi Kliaii — Tlio Shall nud Ida 
.son are pursued and arrive fit Ilor.at — Misimdei'standing between ibu jiriiiecs — 
They iichno'.vledge tlie anzarrdnty of Persia — Quarrels Vtetwcoii Mabniood and. 
K-nnran — Hadji .Firooz and Ivaledi Khan attack Kamran — The latier is killed 
and Hadji Firooz made j)ri.3oner — Kamran and the Per.^iun.s at variance — 
lie volt of Fiirrab — Kainiun procced.s to that place — Monst.aiibu Kbaii and 
Mobamed Hoo.sein revolt at Herat — Cause of tliis — DJebauguir Slirrai is 
jirocluiiae.d chief, and afterwards depo.sed — Hadji Firooz succeeds him — Death 
of Meuhvali Khan — Hadji Firouz retircH to Meshed — Moii&taiiha Khan closes 
the gates of Herat against Kamran — Ho besieges the city, but retires on the 
approach of Shore dil Khan — I’he latter also retire.s — Cruelty of Moustap>ha 
Khaa — Con.spiracy of Syud Mir Sedik — Kauu-au enter.? Herat — Miserable end 
of Slou-stapha Khan — Vengeance of Kamran — Reflections on the Afghan,?. 

After tlieir fllglit from Herat Shere dil Khan and his brother 
sowght refuge in tlie fortified village of Nadalce, situated about 
twenty “three miles from Girishk, which belonged to xAdeh, the 
mother of Fetlii Khan. From thence they despatched emissaries 
in all directions to rouse the nomade tribes. A great number of 
the Barukzyes responded to their appeal, which formed the nucleus 
of a little army, and this was soon increased by numerous deserters 
.fi’om the royal fi trees, who would not serve under Kamran. 

Tlid jirince, observing that the detachments which he sent from 
tlu* city were coiist;nitly tlestroyed or repulsed by the partizans of 
l-Vthi Khan, employed the arts of cunning to lead his brothers 
to fall into his net. He liad dragged about with him the unfor- 
tim.ato ininister, and endeavoured to persuade Poor dil Khan, 
wiKiUi lie took from his prison, that he bad put his brother’s 
ewes out only to raise him to the post of vizier: at the same 
time lu- gave him a magnificent robe of honour, made him a 
sen iar, ]n‘emlsed tiiat the finnan of vizier should be sent to 
him as Shere dil Khan and Kohendil Khan had made 

their s<u]rmi.wsiun, and pressed him to -write and tell them to 
come to .Kandahar, Poor dil Khan appreciated this brilliant 
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pr^'-un-L- i‘i It- <‘\ncr value, Isut ho appeared an if he believed the 
]rir.e..- aafl ev,tered into his? views ; he assured him of his entire 
th-', = ni.d Uhaved as if he ijitended to keep his word, 
her twu r!,:.yr- afreruanls lie fled, and to their great joy reached 
his hrf.Thir- at Xadalee, for their measures had becui almost 
yt;u'u:y>;vd '.ip is> that nujuietit hy the fear they experienced 
tii.-it he w.-.idtl he treated hy Kamrau in the same way that he 
h.'il di'air with tiieir eklest brother. Ilis presenee also brought 
fresh recruits to tiicir ranks, tor the Afghans had gn'at confidence 
ir, lihu : t!*ev for.>idv.’red him as mse of the most lalenied of tlio 
smu) of PaMiiideh Ivh.an, and In tr.e ditferences which existed 
theiii.-elvi'S ahm'St always rerpiested him to be the 

arbitrator. 

Kamrau 3IIr?:r!. irritated by th.e fligiit of Iktor dil Khan, which he 
might iuive fia-fx-een. revt'nged himself on the unfortunate Fetiii 
Kliasi. upuii whoiu he inflicted a thonsaml outragv.s and crnel 
t'afuivs. Il.-ivliig’ pevceivtxl that a ray of light still remained in 
tliecyesof his vk-tim. he himself introdueed a hot iron into tlie 
orbits in orth.-r to dry np cwrv pisrt. It was in this comlition that 
the laitehiT draggl'd him to Ghnznee, where tlio Shah Mahinood 
awiiited him. luit his eoiirageons ndiiistcr never asked for mercy, 
and. hy his tlrni and re-sigrued bearing, showed himself as great in 
asiMuAty as lie had l>eeui generous iii the exerei.se of his power. 

Faeli ci'ueliies praetlseil n])uu such a man merited punishment 
indeed, ansi seventeen brothers of the victim .=-oon united to take 
then* revenge, 'rheir luune^ were as follows : — 

Th«V;7.UTFg1nKh'dn .. .. t .(Dead. 

i\hdiie:Wi:d, .. .. Bv the samo iiiotlter { ■ 

'in sv. 1 " I * 

S'uivMil Kl'ilm 

lu'lf'.idii KLi!! 

li 1. Ml.! ! LvL.. 

1i ‘ > . t Xh ' '| j 

>Xu!r ?■;..!!: iiu .] I By tlie same inotlier | Dead. 

kbiin j * 

Suluii! Vlfdamied Khau 'j 

Tar ?.lui,:mu-.i Kiaui t- .x « 

pij, tj, / By the same nmther 

nyji: k.T.Iuu.l Kiilmll II II J 

y * d b'‘-'n I j Dead. 

X.r-.-; 1. - Kh.aj J. By the same motlier < ,, 

N,w..'. !j; ;.irKh..;i j ( Living. 

lijuiuLe Khali .. 


I.iving. 

Dead. 

iiviDg. 


• fh,' the same iiiotiier I I.iviiifr in lS4(:i. 


)SoH of a slave . . 
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Azini Khan, who, after Fcthi Khan, vras the ehle::! 
of tile i'ons of Payendeh Khan, governed Caslniieer. Being ill at 
the time ho hi>ard of the atrocious cruelties indicted on his hlind 
hvother, he could nut then join his relatives, hut he raised the 
standard of revolt in this provivjce against the Shah Mahiuood, 
and sent Dost Mohained Khan before him to Kabul, in order 
that he might work upon the population to rise in favour of their 
cause. This young chief w^as the ve0hinan for smdi an uudor- 
takiiig, for, as it has been shown, he had already made liiiu- 
sfclf remarked on several occasions for courage and military 
talents, though at the moment his services were required he was 
ill ]jris(ui, and the following were the reasons that led to his 
ea]divlty. 

A few days prior to his attacking the Persians at Kiaffir Kaleli, 
Fetid Khan ordered him to give up some magiiiticeiit pearls the 
Dost had jmrehased, hut which the vizier had already selected for 
liimseif; and stated thus much to the merchant who had them on 
sale; ho also required him to restore the girdle ornamented with 
brilliants which he had taken from the daughter of Shah Mah- 
rnood when he broke into the harem of Hadji Firooz Eddin. But 
Dost Mohained obstinately refusing to complj' with his wishes, 
it produced a rupture between them, when the latter, fearing 
the consequences of his brother’s anger, departed secretly from 
the royal camp, arid went to Cashmeer ; Molmmed Azim Khan, 
ivho was own brother to the vizier, took his part, and demanded 
that the brilliants and the unlucky pearls should be surrendered 
to him for the purpose of being forwarded to Fethi Khan, who 
had foreseen that the theft would give^nse to complamts and fresh 
intriguosi against his family. 

'Tise Dost, agaiii refusing to restore these valuables, vras detained 
a prisoner until they came to release him in order tliat he might 
a-^sist in avengingthebrotherhy whom and for whom he had been so 
severe! > trinted. The voice of honour, and revciigc for blood, aiul 
still move the conviction that he had been in error, syioke more pow'- 
i-rfuliy to his lioart than his resentment; he tln'roibre collected a 
snis.lt corps of men, and advanced boldly against tlu', cap/ilal. !Shah 
jhilnuood, plunged in debauch, was. incapable of •svatchiiig over his 
uwu Kil'ety, mid from the monient the insurrection broke out con- 
tided iLit; emu of Kabid to his grandson Diehanguir ITirza, sou of 
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filile advisor, bis new vizier Moliamed Attali Ivliaiu Fopolzyc: 
after this Malirnood retired to the fortress of Gluiziieo, froii! 
vhcYa‘ 0 . bic wrote to his son to come and rejoin him. Dust Zuoimraod 
Khan, baving completely beaten the detacliinoiits which Djchauc’ulv 
Mirza sent against him, entered Kabid, and obliged that jn’incr; 
to seek safety in flight ; he also took Attah IMoluuncd Kluin 
]r.’isouer 5 had his eyes put out on the public square, and sub- 
sequently sent him away into the mountains. 

After baving been rejoined by Djehariguir hfirza, and a few' su]- 
diers who were with him, it was not loiig before Shah Mahmoud 
was suiTOUuded by tlui troops which bis son Kamraii hronglit from. 
Kandaiuu’ — much we;ikericd it is true ia numbers, and much 
discouraged, hut still able to aflbrd liim the hope of reducing 
the insurgents if he luid been a clever man. The army baying 
baited a flwv days at Glmznee to give Kamraii a little ropo.se, 
he ruarcbed to Kabid to put down the rebels ; but Mohamed 
Azina Klian, wdio, novv re-established in health, had just joined 
Dost Moliamed, spared him half liis journey, and, midway bo- 
tween Ghuznee and Kabul, ofi’ered bim battle at the head of four 
thousand men. I'he prince, who had t'wclvo thousand, ivas not in 
the least doubtful of success, but he was wrong in his estimate 
of the feeling of his truops: for, on the night preceding the 
confiict, they passed over to his adversary. Mohamed Azim and 
the Dost pursued Karnrau immediately to the walls of Ghuznee, 
and soon obliged his father and himself, and those who supported 
their party, to evacuate the town. 

Shah Mabmuud, made desperate by this last disaster,* ordered 
I’ethi Khan, who bad now been deq wived of his eyesight eight 
inuntiis, tu be liroiigliL into his presence, and cominanded liim to 
write tt) his brother.--, and de.sire them to return to their duty, but 
the unfurtiiiiate vizier calmly replied that in losing hi.s .sight he 
h;ui lo4 a.lso all his iiiflueiiee over his fellow-men, and that he no 
leuyer (u'eaiue-d himself with the afiairs of this world. The king. 
tCiiragt'd at this answer, ordered him to he put to death, tnui his 
enemi*‘s, th,' nobles of the court, wvere charged with the eseeution 
uf th.e .-etiteiiciY ; K am ran Mirza, himself the mo.st cnu-l of the 
Sexldr.zyes, f truck the flrst blow’, and at thi.s signal the rest drew' 
t’nrir «i.:tggers, rushed upon him, and strove who should make him, 
I'e-.l th.‘ greufest torture atid sufterhig. They flayed liiiu alive, 
di, 4)10100 lii.s iucuibers, which they drew' from his body one by one, 
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r.i'id Af. lengib tliX'apltatiid him, vviiich put an end to liis a^’cnies. 
Hi-i corpse, thus mutilated, was aliaridoned to the public execu- 
riouer, wbiO cut it in pieces, thrcrv them into a sack, and cavrical 
i.'lwvA tu Ghuxiiec, Yvlicre they were interred. 

Zsot a sigh or comphiint escaped Fethi Khan amidst these 
horrible tortures: lie was sustained by the courage of a hero, and 
I'lic eaha of a ]an’o conscieiiee. 

A generfil cry oi indignation arose from one end of Afghanistaxi 
to tlic otlior against the murderers of this great man, and those 
v.iio had reniainod faithful to the Suddozye party, not from a fccl- 
hig of sympathy, but from a seutiineut of duty, now left it; even 
■die I'rersonal friends of tlie king were moved with compassion at 
the ■manner in which his old and faithful servant was put to death ; 
and there were very few serdars whose jealousies were not subdued 
by his sad end. 

Shah Alahinood, a ■wanderer and a fugitive, had now only a 
few servants ’ around him, repulsed, harassed, and tracked, and 
olsligcd to shun inhabited places, he dared not stop even in 
the most desert spots, so hot was the pursuit. The dangers he 
irnderwent were incessant; he suffered every kind of privation, 
having nothing to support life but roots and wild fruits. Nearly 
dead from hunger, and in the last stage of despair, the fugitives 
endeavoured to reaeh Kandahar, which Kamran, on leaving 
Ghuznee, Ir-id confided to the care of Gul Aloharned Khan, 
Fopolzyo ; hut lie soon learned that the city had follcn into the 
hands of the Mohamedzyes, and that with the assistance of Mir 
Etzel Kban, Isakzye, Poor dil Khan had seized it. After Fctlii 
Klian lost his sight, Efzcl returned from Persia to Tn’o in the midst 
of his tribe, encamped in the environs of Koohuiehine, a fortress 
situated on the; banks of the Helminid, '^viiich belonged to him, 
and Pour dil Khan, without giving himself any concern as lu the 
antagonistic feeling vdiicli existed between Mir Efzcl Khan and ids 
elder brother, came to him and demanded his assist;ince and 
that of his tribe ; this was conceded, and the Mir joined the 
Aluhauunlzyes. The ti^vo chiefs then marched against Kandab.ar, 
V. lii'ch surreud-cred to tlieui after a feeble rtsistauee ; but the go- 
veruor Eui Moiinmed Khan escaped, and reached flerat, the 
garrison of wliich was devoted to Kamran Mirza, and the former 
knew hfrw to keep them in obedience. 

Slunh Mahniood. being informed of this fortunate circumstance. 
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iravnediately directed his steps towards that city, hut, bcin^' eorn- 
])letely witiioat provisions and menaced on all sides, he was ohligcd 
to take the least frequented and accessible roads ; the inunlx'r of 
hi.s tbllowers diminished day by day, hunger, fatigue, and privci- 
tion accompanying them everywhere. It was in this conditiuri 
that they crossed the Paropaniisan chain, iiiliabitcd by the Ilaisa- 
rahs Foocht-K.ouh, who, though enemies of the Afgh.ans, never- 
theless inspinal them with less terror than the latter. At lengtl) 
Mahmuod reached Herat, having with him only his son Kamran, 
liis Ijrother Hadji FirooiJ Eddin, and eleven sei"','ants who were 
devoted to lihn. 

But discord soon divided this royal trio. Kamran hlirza had 
only desired the fall of Fcthi Kluiu in order that he might himself 
direct the government; he commenced therefore by seizing upon 
all authority: Shah Mahinood, who, not without reason, attributed 
his raisfortimos to his son, resisted these attempts and determined 
to govern for himself, which daily produced between them the 
most violent scenes; and Hadji Firooz Eddin, w^earied with these 
interminable discussions, obtained permission from the king to retire 
to fleshed, whicli he did immediately. 

For some time after their arrival at Herat Mahniood and liis 
son were alarmed by the threats of the Persians, who seemed 
disposed to set up anew their claims upon the city, hut Shall 
Mahniood and Kamran did not make this matter so much a question 
of amour propre as did Hadji Firooz Eddin, for they admitted 
without protest the suzerainty of the Shah of Persia, hound tliem- 
selves to pay him tribute, and thought themselves lortimato in 
being abh; to remain on .such conditions the peaceable possessors 
of the last refuge that they were able to find in Afghanistan. 

In IS 19, a short time after this agreement ha<l been cnnchided, 
Kamran Mirza. tired of the tenacity with wFich his father main- 
tained iiis lights as sovereign, drove him from Herat, hut .Siiali 
Alaluaond, liaviug collected a small army amongst the Eiinaks, 
laid .^mgc lo the city in 1820. He tvas however beaten and 
ubligt'd to fly to the Ha,zarahs Zeidnat : nevertheless he did not 
consider iiimself vanquished, and for a time ap])eared to luive 
rctM Acred the energy of his youth to fight his sou. After having 
roii!K;reeil hb army he returned in 1821, and besieged Herat n 
sci.-oni! time; but having invested it for a few days, the serdars 
nitei-ioveu tietweeii father and son, and effected a reemieiiiation. 
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the undcretaiidiiig that Shah Mahmood was to have tlic title 
<ji‘ kina', cjud enjoy all the honours, and his son tlio power lie so 
iiiucli coveted. 

’Wliile these two princes v/ere disputing in the west the posses- 
sion of one corner of Afghanistan, the other portions of the. hing- 
doui passed into the hands of the Mohamedzyes and the Sikhs. 
Tile former were too much occupied with their war against the 
latter, and their ditfereiices with one another, to carry their arms 
against Herat, and repaid themselves hy agitating that ])roviiice 
with rumours and secret conspiracies, so that Kanirau had at first 
great difficulty in making his authority respected, and when it was 
a. little strengthened he had to repulse the attacks which vx're 
made hy liis adversaries from the exterior. 

When Hadji Firooz Eddin, by no means satisfied ivith the con- 
duct either of his hrother or his nephew, retired to Meshed, 
he met there the famous Serdar Kaleeh Khan, Taymooiii, who 
represented to him hmv wi’ong he had been to leave Herat, where 
neither Mahmood nor Kamran had the least chance of being 
able to maintain his position, while he, Firooz Eddin, who had 
governed that country for years to the general satisfaction of the 
lieople, w'ould most assuredly have been before long raised by 
them to the sovereign power. This serdar said, in short, all that 
he could to aw'aken his ambition, and offered Ins support to 
reinstate him in pow'er. The prince for a long time resisted 
these arguments, hut at length, oTOrconie by his solicitations, de- 
cided upon taking Kaleeh ’s advice and reign again over a people 
and a province which he had rendered happy and flourishing 
for sixteen years of his paternal administration. Kaleeh Khan 
maih' ail the preparations which could suggest themselves to the 
mind of a clei'er man, and the expedition w^as undertaken in 
Il was ke]')t so secret that Kamran Mirza, who had gone to hunt in 
the country round Kussan, a town situated about fifteen hours from 
Herat, on the road to Meshed, was surprised by tlu^ advanced 
guard of Hadji Firooz, and very nearly made prisoner ; the 
de-vu'de.ru of four of his servants, who defended liis house, and 
‘were ad irilled ;it the entrance, while he gained the fields hy a i)aek 
door, aloiK! si'cured him the opportunity of flight. Arrivc-fi at 
Jierat, iif; immediately despatched his minister, Attali Khan, and 
several other oriicevs, in all directions to assemble the contingents of 
the nomade ti'ibes, who promptly arrived to his assistance and 
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relieved the city. \VhiIc these troops, under the orders of Atlaii 
Kiian, All Kioouzye, attacked the army of Iladji Firooz, tlio 
prince Kamran loft the city at the head of two thonsand AiAhans, 
and fell upon the enemy’s rear. The conflict lasted thirteen liours : 
very little powder was expended, for the two armies fought with 
cold steel foot to foot, and perhaps no more obstinate battle was 
ever fouo-ht under the walls of Herat ; when it was over there 
might be counted more dead bodies than living mem. Tlie vic- 
tory nevertheless remained for a long' time unc(utaiii, but tins 
death of Ivalccli Khan turned the tide of battle in favour of 
Kamran. dliis sevdar had singled out ami - pursued tlie prince 
with fury, atul in a few yards more be woiihl have crossed 
swords with the miscreant torturer of Fcdhi Khan; but fortune 
was not in the ascendant for him, his horse came down in a 
ravine and injured the khan’s neck in tlu; fall. Ilis soldiers, 
seeing him in this disabled state, turned and fled, and, the enemy 
having made him prisoner, Kamran sabred his f(;e himself — on 
this occasion as on every other he shoveed liimself ferocious in the 
combat, and cruel when victorious. Iladji Firooz was also 
captured, and ho would not have been spared any more than Ills 
general if Shah jMalmiood had iu>t interfered energetically in his 
favour ; but he was subsequently confined in tlie citadel, where he 
was closely w'atehed. 

The prince Kamran was scarcely delivered from this danger 
when ho wars (?alle.d upon to deal with another. Tlie luiltod 
chiefs of Khurassan attacked Herat in 18:io ; this expedition 
was undertaken by order of Feth Ali Shah, King of Persia, 
to force Kamran to pay the tribute, which under various jirc- 
texts he had iiever done. During three months tlie Khoras- 
sauces made many unsucce.ssful efforts to take the cit}-, and they 
did not leave' the province until they luad completely ravaged it. 
These inroads of tlie Persians were frequently renewed, and 
Kamran n'jiulsed theisi all by force, of arms wiienevev there was a 
ciianee e.f ids coming victorious out of the contest ; but lie much more 
Irequently met ami bent to the .‘;torui, as Hadji liad been 

forced tfi .hi betiU'c him, by paying a small tribute to the Shall of 
i’orsia, and in conforming to some frivolous ceremoiues of vassalagt*. 
Kamran Hirza luicl Hcarccly shaken otf these enemies friun 
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tii rlio district. s whicli up to that time had been pretty {piift. 
That of Fiirrali more particularly pushed matters to the last 
extrsdiiity ; the inhabitants finislied by .scpai-ating themselves from 
lae capital to form an alliance with Kandahar, and Kamran was 
obliited to march in person with an army to reduce them to 
obedience. 

Bof<)re departing on this expedition the prince took every pre- 
caution to preserve the trant[uillity of Herat in his absence. At 
the time Sludi Alalnaood accommodated matters with his son, lie 
lost all his influence, and wa,s forced by Kamran to retire 
to th(ji Bagb. .Stjali, a palace situated about a gunsliot from 
the city, whore he could at his case give himself up to his 
depraved inclinations. The citadel with a good garrison was 
conflded to tlie charge of Moustapha Khan, Zoori, who had 
aivays been devoted to him, and he appointed his maternal uncle 
Muhamed Uooscin Khan governor of the city, with the title of 
rckil. Tliese two personage.s were to have equal authority and a 
voice in the direction of affairs, and Kamran hoped that in opposing 
one to the other he vrould be able to secure a greater guarantee 
for their fidelity. His eldest son, Djehanguir Mirza, was left in 
Herat to control their actions, but they held this jjrince in little 
consideration, who became simply the promulgator of the orders 
which they gave, and not the representative of the regal authority. 

The Vekll 3.roliained Hoosein Khan had great iiJluence in the 
city, and the Serdar iloustapha Khan a .still greater in the army. 
At first they seemed to act perfectly well together, but they -were 
united only in appearance ; each .sought secretly to overthrow the 
otlier. and to put Kamran on one side that he might govern in 
his place. They also attempted to dissimulate their ambitious 
purpose frum one another, when an occurrence wholly unexpemted 
arose, and made them participate in concert in a revolt which 
each i)f them had individually premeditated. 

Hie troop.s left for Furrah in the hope that, as stated by 
Kamran, they would receive their pay directly they arrived in that 
ilistriet: but this promise not having been performed they began 
t>f murmur, and the prince was forced to send to Herat for money. 
One ,.i the officers of his household, byname Aieulivaleo Kliau, 
cl\.‘U-g(Ml with this mission, and to him Kamran gave, a 
note of imiui fur six thousand tomauns, wdiich he ordered his uncle 
ALoliauiod lleoscin Klum to pay with the least possible delay. 
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Meulivu’loo Klian })orfoniied this duty in the most haughty arid 
arrogant manner, because the money was not ready ; the Yeldi 
begged liim to have |»atience for a few days, hut the offic<?r de- 
manded that the sum sliould he given him on the instant, and npos- 
tropluzed I luoseiu Khan in menacing and o])pi‘ohrious terms, '.riuj 
Serdar Aloustaplia Khan, who was present dnring this altercation, 
represented to liis colleague that Meuhvalee Ivhan must he ce\gni- 
zant of some evil intention which Kamran entertained towards them : 
'‘For,” said he, “if a subordinate addresses us in such a manner, 
what will not the prince do when he returns '? ” Tlie imagination 
tjf these chiefs, already prepared for revolt, soon became heated : 
they imvnediiitel}’ arrested the messenger, and decided upMui over- 
throwing Kaiuran ; but when they came to discuss die basis upon 
which the govoninKmt was to he estahiished, and who should be its 
chief, they found it svas not easy to come to an uuderstanding 
between themselves, and the ([uestion was adjourned. Never- 
theless, they agi'eed upon the main prunt — namely, the o^'er- 
tlirow of the prince Kaniram ; and also that his son Djehanguir 
must he compromised in the eyes of the people, and rendered 
odious by being induced to commit some unnecessar]? act of 
cruelty. They began, tlierefore, by mating him issue a pro- 
clamation tisat his father’s rule vais at an end ; and it would seem 
that this prlnec', then about twenty-two years of age. agreed very 
^Yillmgly to this proposition, thinking without doubt that there was 
no more harm in taking the place of his father Keunran than 
there had Ijeen in his dethroning Mahmood Shah. Accordingly 
Djehanguir was proclaimed Sovereign Prince of Herat, and his 
lirst act was to promjunce the condemnation of Meuhvalee Khan. 
'File sentence was a terrible one : they first cut oif his nose, hi.s 
ears, and. his fingers, and from hour to hour sconal aim with sabre- 
woumds. 'i.’be agmiiies of this unfortunate man lasted two davs, 
after which one of the oflicers of Djeh.anguir Mirza dragged him 
thron.gli tile bazaars, and In a loiul voice invited all those who 
wore friends of the new sovereign to throw a stone at the 
wrcicii, wliile two hundred men, ^vho had been assembled there 
prcviou.dv l)y the serdar and the Vekil, also stoned the miscs'alde 
siUlerer. 

Du-et'tiy Idohained ilooseia and Moustapha Khan Imd attained 
t'.'.ch' ohjeet by comjn-omising Djehanguir with his father, and 
making him detested in the eyes of the Heratees, they improvised a 
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I'i'Vjilt by v.-ii!ch the priuce was overthrown and imprisoned, and 
tlu; evecutivo power placed in tlieir own hands. This was the cri- 
iuoiiieiit ftn’ these ambitious men, for they had penetrated ihe 
inientiieis of each other. The Vekii, wdio did not feel himself 
^^i■ons^ enuui>'h to attack the serdar openly, and dislodge liiin from 
the citadel, ladeased iladji Firooz from the prison in which he 
r.'as confined, and made the citizens acknowledge, him as their 
Sfjvcrein’n. Monstajdia Khan, thus forestalled, saw veiy w'ell that 
he could not ol.dain anything from the inhabitants if he stood 
aloiic, for Iladji Firooz was their idol; they still reinemherod 
liovr mueh happiness they had enjoyed during his administration of 
atlairs, a.ud his return to power filled them with joy. As a counter- 
p!)ise to this, the serdar went to the Mahiiiood at Bagli Sliah, 
wh.ere he lived pretty nearly forgotten, and was ignorant of what 
was passing in the city, with the iiiteiition of setting liim up as 
an o]}poncnt to Iladji Firooz. This done, blood soon flowed in 
Herat, and Moustajjha Khan, defeated in the first conflict, was 
obliged to shut himself up witli the old king in the citadel, from 
whence he cannonaded the city, which, to avoid complete destruc- 
tion, sun'enderecl at di.scrction. 

This second reign of Hadji Firooz Eddin lasted only eighteen 
days; the victor Moiistapha Khan obliged him to return once 
mure and seek refuge at ^ueshed, to which city he wais followed 
by the "ib'kil. TliO former was still alive in 1845 ; I saw" him in my 
way through Ideshed in tliat } ear, and received these details fr(jm 
his own lips. 

After the deposition of Djehanguir Mirza, and -when he saw^ the 
p<.wer as he thought escape from him by the election of Firooz 
Eddin, l^rousrapha, Khan, thinking his chances of success wcu'e 
small, and calculating still less upon Shah Mahinood, sent an 
express to Kmnran Mirza to beg him to hasten his return, jtro- 
niisiug to stand Hrm for hi.s party until he made his appearance, 
irhe prince hastenc-d to adopt this suggestion, and arrived und(n' the 
wadis of n(!rat tiie day alter his uncle Hadji Firooz and the Vekil 
luid riitired from the city, but he found the gates closed; for the 
vkeorions Moiiftajdia, having now no other competitor, replied to 
the sutinuons to open them that he knew no other sovereign than 
Hiiali edahmood, would obey his orders only, and that tlnwe 
urdors ■•vore that his son should not be allowed to enter the 
citv. 
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Kamran invested the place immediately after he reccivetl 
th's ini'ssafi'e, hut he had scarcely opened jus treut'hes when he 
’.vas {(bliged to retire to Laiish-Jovv-ainc, a fortified castle and 
ia'.shion to the st)uth of Furrah, to avoid a battle with Shore dil 
Khan, Mohamedzye, whose forces were much superior to his. 
Tins serdar had been sent against liim by bis brother Poor dil 
Khan, the sovereign of Kandahar, as much to avenge the death of 
Fcthi Kiian as to seize upon Herat, and this conquest, added to 
the otlr'i-s which lie had made to the eastward since the fall of 
hFah IMalr.nooil, would have made them masters of the. whole 
of Aih'hanistau, as we .shall see hereafter. 

Sliore dil Khan, not having succeeded in obtaining possession of 
the place by simple summons as he had expected, comraenecd tiie 
sicG'e, hut he was soon foritcd to rai,se it, and finally to retreat 
iowarfls Kandahar, finding himself hetween two fires; for an army 
from Khorassan, commanded by Mohamed Khar., Garai, whom 
lMou,stapiia Khan liad called to his support, was in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The usurper, now being rid of Hadji Firooz, of Kamran, and of 
Shere dil Khan, satisfied the oxpecta.tions of his ally Mohamed 
Kha,n, Garai, with a sum of money, and hy paying his expenses 
duriug the campaign ; but not feeling sufficiently secure even 
after this, he tbought that the best method of maintaining his 
position was to destroy all those wiio had opposed him. Blood 
again flowed on all sides, and revolt was the only resource that 
remained to the miserable lleratecs by which they could deliver 
themselve;-’ from this tyrant. 

Synd Mir Sedik Khan, chief of the Afghan hrauch of the 
Bertlurauees, a trihe from which the majority of the citizens of 
Herat lucl spsrung, invited the prince Kainrau to approacli th(^ 
town as secretly as he could, declaring fliat when he arrived tlnsy 
would admit him. Though Kainrau had since his last flight bi'eii 
deserte-.l Vsy veny nearly the whole of his army, he. did not Imsitafe 
to accept this dangerous invitation to regain his ])owc-r, and, 
re.-'sciilitg Herat about luiduight, ills march not having lavcn di..^- 
(uvered. the .‘*^yud aduiittoii iiiui into the ])luce without the [n'inro 
’ur-iug been compelled to fire a single .shot. The remainder of llm 
l igit was occu'pled in making the arrival of Kamran known to tlm 
i.}ha!Knajls, and the cuadoi ni which Moustajiha Kiian resided 
wa,- .’-lirroiUided at sunrise hy ton thousand armed men, who aroused 
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liiuj 1 )}- a well-sustained fire of artillery and volleys of miisketry.. 
Tiie sei’dar, surprised bytliis sudden attack, lost a finv n.en 
in tile first instance, but after a few hours he completely <;r- 
ganised the defence, which during a month was most vigorously 
conducted, and he only made up his mind to surrender wdien tin? 
tisv/ers, sluikcn to their foundations by the explosion of mines, 
were on the point ox falling, and large breaches opened a wide 
passage for the 1 tesieging army. In this extremity lie sent the Serdar 
Dost iMoliamod Khan, Popolzye, one of his ])arty, to Kamran, lo 
offer his submission ; at the same time he invoked the eleineiicy of 
the conqueror, and sent him a Koi-an, opened at the verse which 
rocounnends Maliouicdans to bear no hatred, and forgive each 
other their faults ; bxxt the prince, certainly very far from a good 
Idussiilman, and, as I have already remarked, a rare exatiqdc of 
Icruclty, fell upon the messenger and cudgelled him with a der- 
vish's stick which he happened to have in his hand. 

Moustapha Khan, a.ppreciating clearly from this incident the 
kind of fiite that awaited him, defended himself with desperation 
for ten days more — it was a lion encaged. ... At last the assault 
%vas given; the place fell; 3Ioustapha was taken prisoner, and 
suffered the most dreadful of deaths. His body was burned with 
hot irons, his fiesh torn with red-hot pincers by shreds ; covered 
with wounds and nearly flayed, he w-as bound to a large tree at 
the entrance to the citadel, and on this spot the people coii- 
gi'f'igated t(x spit in his face, and covered him with ex'ery kind of 
exercraout. At last they rip| 5 cd open his belly, and he expired 
after enduring seven days of the most fearful agony. Tlie 
tree to whicli he wiis hound wm.s standing in 1S45. Ivamraii 
Mir/a punished his father, Rhah Mahmood, for having assisted tlic 
serihir in this revolt, by depriving him of his wdno during one 
whrsle mnnlh, wliich was to him a terrible infliction. As to his 
stwi Djehanguir Mivza, he gave him his liberty, but with it, 
as n small recompense for having assisted in dcthroiiing his 
lather, two thousand cuts, with the bastinado on the soles ()f 
iiis fei't, forgmtiug that he had been guilty of the same criinci 
himself In tl)is family the son, grandson, and grandfather wttc 
all equaliy worthy of each other, and strove to distinguish them- 
sid'.cs Syr tiie uiost odious crimes. Such is the Afghan chrmactCT ; 
ihe pODple of .Vfgiianistau honour that which 14 vile witVi us. 

i-'roii! the (leatli of Moustapha Khan, not one year went round 
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wltluHit Kaiiinurs seeing’ some ambitions ctuiract'er })iitthig liis so- 
Viireigi'ity in question. Alternately mtor and vanquished, his reign 
Avas riutirinw more than a long drama of intestine Avars, cons})iracies, 
and reA’oits, ibllovved by the most atrocious executions. He cruelly 
put til death all who were opposed to him, even those whom lie 
merely suspected : and innnbers of those unfortunate beings were 
thrown umler the feet of elephants, or to hungry tigers, wliich 
he lce|.'t for this purpose. There was in his rev'enge a ])arbaroiis 
feroeity <.jf which it would be difficult to form a conception ; arid 
the misst fll-gusting feature in itvvas, that he delighted to he himself 
thf: executioner oi‘ the sentences wliieh he pronounced. In Europe 
the memory of Kamran Avould liaA’ebecu execrated for ages, hut the 
AfithiUiS see thiuu's In another point of view; courage so called is 
in.th(,‘ir eyes t’ne gi-eatest of all virtues : it stands in place of every 
other, and to take veng-cance tipoii an eiuMny, to kill and massacr{3 
picc.ty of Imman bohigs, pas.ses with them for courage. Directly a 
prince, a rhief. or a person of lower grade is in the possession of ab- 
sulure power, lie ought to prove that he has it by the massacres he 
orders. They cannot compreheud why an enemy vanquished or dis- 
armed should be ]iardoncd, and they regard this as an act of weak- 
ness and pusillanimity. In their estimation he who makes the most 
victims is the most powerful, the most honoured ; and it is very 
doubtful v,’hether there is a family in Herat which has not been 
deprived of some one of its members by Kamran. How that he 
i.s dead, the people iiock in crowds in pilgrimage to his tomb. 
With such sentiments it is md, surprising to .sec the history of this 
natiuu brfjudly traced iu characters of blood. 
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]»oath of Rliali Malimood — Kamran is suspected of imirderiug his fothei- — Ho 
indulges in eveiy hind of excess — Death of Attali Khan — Yai- Muluuru-d Khan 
is uiiule Vizier of Herat — Hostility of the Pei’sians a, gainst this principality- — ■ 
Intrigues of Abhas iMirza — Vai' Mohained axTives at Meshed — He is put to the 
torttire by the Persian ])riiico-— Is delivered by the Athar Casin' — Measures of 
Yar Mohainod — .Revolt of the Syud Mohamed Sedik — He is betrayed by 
Kaiaraii and executed — The Shah is closelywatched by Yar Mohamed — His 
S 03 IS are disgraced — Project of Mohamed Shah on Herat — The Barukzye.s con- 
sent to the restoration of Shah Shooja — He plays the despot, and is over- 
thrown — Eyoob succeeds him — Mohamed Azirn Khan marches agauist the 
Sikhs — llunjeet Sing successful against the Afghans — The battle of Noo- 
chero — The Afghans are beaten — Death of Aziih Khau — The character of 
that serdar — His son Habib Ullah Khan succeeds Mm. 

Kamran Mirza was generally suspected of having abridged the 
days of bis father, the Sbah Malimood, who was found dead in his 
bath in 1829 ; some assert that he was poisoned, and some 
that he was strangled, by the command of his son, who was tired of 
seeing him raised to power like a puppet every time an ambitious 
man revolted a-gainst himself. From the time of his father’s 
decease Kamran took the title of King; he then seemed to have 
lost all energy, and retired within the walls of the citadel of 
Herat, remaining almost a stranger to the affairs of govern- 
ment, the direction ofwhicth he gave up to his minister, the Serdar 
Attaii Khan, All Kioouzye, who had given him many marks of 
liis attaclmiiTit, and in whom he had entire confidence ; after which, 
and following the example of his father, he commenced a life of 
drunkenness, opium-eating, and every Eastern vice. 

This alteration in the Conduct of the prince aw-akened the hopes 
of every party, and each wished to try its strength in several 
disturhanees, ])ut the vigilance of Attah Khan su])prcssed them 
n ith fio niiich energy that they withdrew into the sha-do, and made 
no fiirther attempts during his lifetime. This able inau, who 
had distinguished himself as much in war as in the civil adml- 
nistratimi of his country, died in 1830, leaving three sons, serdavs 
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Ilia' Ill conformity witli the custom of Afghanistan, 'vvljcrc 

the? olilrc of prime minister is hereditary like the crown, it was 
expiotcil tliat the eldest of thC'C sons, the Serdar Blue Aloliaiiio;! 
ivliaii, v.uuld SiKTced his tathcr as vizier. Though joung, he l;;bl 
shi/f'iii himself v/orthy of this distinction hy his Lra.very in the 
th.-'ld and ills rniiiLary capacity, of which lie had given proof on 
several occasions ; but, surrounded by intrigues, lie refused to 
accept ])Owcr, and abandoned his rights to his cousin, tlie Serdar 
Tar IMeiiamcd Khan, wiio, having lost Ills father at a very tender 
hvjl lieen la'ijiight up with him in the house of Artah Khan. 
Till' minister f;ail always evinced a great predilection fur hi-', 
uiahew, and frequently expressed an opinion anticipatory of liia 
futiire greatness ; and Shah Kamran, intluenced hy a certain 
iiUtiiah, hhihaiiicd Athar 1‘asiii, the apothccary-in-chief, who 
flattered his jjassiuiis, and administered his drugs to excite them, 
ar-ceptcii Var Mohainetl Klian as his vizier. 

This young serdar, who was' distinguished for his courage 
and cleverness, had made numerous piartizans amongst the Hera- 
tees. Ills hither Abdullah Khan, Ali Kioonzye, although of 
isolile extraction, was not in the outset a very great person- 
age ; but he rose hy meiat, and became governor of Cashmeer 
at the |ieriod when Shah Malimood first ascended the throne. 
That sovereign released him from ])risoii, in wliich he had been 
coniiued by Sit.ah Zeiiian, and placed him in this high position ; 
thus fortune favoured him, and his son’s career was even more 
■■■"■suceessfulv:. ■■■■■.'■ 

I'he debut of Yar Moliamed in administrative affairs justified 
the .H'lcction vdiich laid been made in his jierson ; it is, however, to 
ho piesumod that he at once turned liis views towards the assuin])- 
tion of -upreme power, for all his acts tended coiistanvly towards 
llu- ace.omplishuient of his ambitious projects. A=.»iirm a.s lie was 
ligiiaut. iic aiwaj's held his adversaries in check liy clo]n‘eciatiiig 
slu-m ; lit' ^uccossividy removed those most dangerous to his interests 
in a liiauner tliat did nut produce too much discontent, and 
.uidcr.'.uuredi to smother the rivalry existing betiveen the various 
trrc.e;? Oil wimse support he could rely ; ho proceeded, in short, like 
a ^-ie'.er and iniellii;'ent man, and the Shah Kamraii, confiding in 
1 i .0 'oiii'wed his advice in all rc.-^jiccts. But Yar Moliunicd had 
iiccu mnn.'ter scarcely u year when one of tho.se event.s so frequent 
in friglmn'istan arose to check for a moment his dawning fortunes. 
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At th.G coiuip.encement of 1832 Feth Ali Shah, always pre- 
occiipiod vrhh tlio idea of joining the province of Herat to l^crsia, 
assemble’] 30.000 men at Meshed under the coraniand of j-l’oba:- 
Aiirza, the heir a])})areiit to the throne. For some years jm-t 
lius'ia had encroached considerably on ,th(‘ north ol' the IVrsian 
territory ; England had done the same thing in the south, to 
the prejudice of the Indian princes. Nevertheless, she had not 
made a progress that would enable her to secure as luin li infliiencc 
in Persia as the Tzar. She commi'uced, therefore, hy fearing that 
the, Shah of lA-rsia, whom she liad abandoned to the Muscovites, 
would undertake the conquest of Herat, and this much more in 
a<.*c(jrdanee with the wishes of the iiirnperor Nicholas than his own. 
Ena'hind was alarmed at tins demonstvation on the side of India of 
which Herat is the key, and brought forth all the springs of her 
clever policy to jwevent it, or at least to paralyze the effects of it. 
She was, however, in tlie first instance, somewhat reassured hy tlie 
reflection that, the Persian army being directed by English officers, 
could only obtain such success as they would permit. The East 
India Company was also clever enough to induce Felh Ali Shah to 
turn the expedition from its original object for a time, and reduce 
the petty chiefs of Khm'nssan, who had given only a nominal obe- 
dience to Persia since the reign of Nadir Shah. 

On his arrival at Meshed the prince Abbas Mirza cPespatelied 
one t>f his officers to the Shah Kamran to request him to send his 
minister there in order that they might consult together, and 
endeavour to terminate tlieir differences in an amicable manner. 
The character of the prince inspiring the vizier with every con- 
fidence, he accepted this in\'itation, and went to Meshed attended 
by five Inmdrcd Afghan liorse ; but instead of coming to an 
.uTanueniciit ns Yar iMohamed hoped, Abbas Mirza origin- 
ated fresh and serious difficulties, and Yar Mohamed was very 
sumi obliged ii> confess to himself that he had been led into a 
snare. ^Vitli great secrecy, therefore, he immediately sent off his 
men Iiy small def a chin cuts to Kooteban, then governed hy lleza 
Kuoli Khan, v.ho had not been subdued by Abbas Mirza, aiul 
recommended them as brave fellows who could powerfully 
the all} of his sovei-elgn in the defence of hirs fort, which 
Vav Miilurined coiisidiu’i'd one of the outworks of Herat, ilo 
then adi.il le-.-'cd ;i coimminicaiion to the. Persian prince containing 
niu-t energetic iirotcstalious on his strange proceedings witli regard 
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to liiinsrlf ; l)iit it was all very fine for him to invoke the iuviula - 
bility of an aml>assador s person, or the rights of individunls ; no 
ouo li.'.tened to him, and a few days after, the jwince, fearinn' his 
energy aii<l talents, gave an order that his niov(!tiieuts slujuld hr 
earefully watifiied. After this Abhas Mir^a endeavoured to Ijring; 
him to consent to an arrangement relative to Herat, hut the vi;-ier 
would not concede anything which he considered prt;judicial to (iic 
interests of the Shr»h Kamran. The ]mnce even went so far as to ex- 
tract two of his teeth to cure his obstinacy, wlien by tlie intervention 
of some ureat personages this cruelty, unworthy of one of the Persian 
royal family, wa.-, abandoned. The Athar Bashi, however, soon 
aiTit't.;d to oifer himself as an hostage in the place of Yar klohamed, 
%Yho returned to Ilr-rat ; hut the vizier not having sent the prince 
the ransom which he ha<l consented to jaiy to save his life, the 
Athar Bashi was j)lac('d in groat da.ngcr : the death of Ahhas 
Mirza, which took place tfwvards the close of the year 183o, 
facilitalod his release, which he succeeded in obtaining at the cost 
of 1000?. paid to those who had charge of him. He also promised 
to send them a similar sum when he readied Herat, but this he of 
course took very good care not to do, ' 

The iutrigiios of the English at the court of Feth Ali Sliali to 
prevent tlm expedition against Herat from being carried out, only 
partially succeeded ; the troops were occupied in reducing the 
small fortresses still unsubdued of Kliorassan, and two years 
elapsied between the period at whieli they reached Meshed, and 
tlie time when Moh.auied ISIirza, the eldest son of the hereditary 
prince of Persia, cjicampt?d under the walls of Herat with a coiys 
iVtO'ynA: to thfecl a prciiuiiniiry investment of the place. Tiiis 
w';is to be succei'ded by a regular siege on the arrival of the rear- 
guard undi-r tile, command of his lather, hut Hohanied Alirza had 
si’aw'dy pllriipd in', tents midor the city wa.lls when he heard of 
bit'' death (jf Ahhas IMirza, in cousc({Uciice of wiiich he raised 
his cmisja acal retrcatc'd on Sloshed. 

Bv hou \ar Mohanicd escaped from the Persians he retook, and 
wit!! a .-Irong liand. the rcivis of goverumeTit : nevertheless his vlgi- 
lan- e eould not pavvent the revolt of the tiomade })o})Uiation insoino 
of she di-tricts situaled in tin' north and east of the principality : 
hut. an aciive general as v/cll as a clever politician, lie marched 
‘.iitliuut dele.y against tlie rebels, and subdued them with as much 
as vigour. He subsequently led his troojis southward, 
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riHfJ made Kamriiu’.'S authority rcspected-in all the Scistan. After 
this h.e returned to Herat, and contiinied to tahe a firm course in 
fortherance of liis secret designs. 

Towards the dose of the year 1834 an Indian Mussulman, who 
Inu'l ueeii a sergeant in the East India Company’s service, came to 
Herat, ami oderetl his services to the Shah Kamran, which the 
vizier acceiited, and from this time the infantry, till then held 
in little estimation there, was drilled, though very indiftcrcntly, 
on the European system. 

Taking advantage also of a few years’ peace which ensued after 
the retreat oftlio Persians, Yar Mohained repaired the fortifications 
of the eirj, which in coiiseipuence of the mimorous assaults they had 
sustained were piartly in rniiis. He created villages, invited the 
jjopuintions from a distance to settle in them and cultivate the 
land lying niitilled or unreclaimed, and would have done at. that 
time what he did at a later pen'iod, encouraged industry and com- 
merce, and cleared the roads of myriads of robbers who had 
infested them, but such measures would then have injured his 
own interests. It is true that he governed, but Shah Kamran 
reigned, and he had the tact to make the odium of the plunder- 
ing and discontent on the jiart of the people, fall upon the king, 
while he managed to secure to himself all the praise of W'hat- 
ever was good. If from the moment of his elevation to the post of 
vizier lie was remarkable for those qualities which arewtli difficulty 
found united in an Afghan, he was nevertheless not exempt from the 
vices of his countrymen. During the entire reign of the Shah 
Kamran he was as avaricious, cruel, and implacable as it is possible 
for an Afghan to be ; but unfortunately this is frequently nece.ssary 
with peo])le of this nation, though in his extortions and sanguinary 
exeeutioiiri lie svas not always gnidi'd by any regard for the 
imblic Wi'al : his ambition on such occasions was concealed 
under a veil of devotion which he affected to feel for his prince 
and his country, and the sordars, wdio were not his dupes, were 
continually on tlie alert to overthrow liim, but without tlie least 
•-nceess. 

.Amongst the numerous revolts which he had to repress, that 
wlileli broke out at tlie commencement of 1837 gave him the most 
Hwiuus nueasine.-s. .It was headed by the same Syud j\iir Sedik 
Kiiaii, Bcrdnranee, who had surrendered the town of Herat to the 
8i:ah .Kamran when he was dethroned by the Serdar Moustaplia 
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Ivhan ; hvii f(irtanate on this occasion, Mir Scdlk, luuiiig' failed 
in bis> cutei'prise, was taken and executed. The unfovtunale Syud 
had entmvHl into this conspiracy with the full knowledge and eon- 
senl ijj tl'.o kiiig, who, beginning to perceive that his vixir-v was 
more powerful than himself, and even restrict(^d his ])ersoiiai lihertjy 
was anxious to ‘throw off the shackles which impeded the fi'(H?doTn 
of his actions. But he did not dare to strike openly, and it was 
aetnally the Shah himself who in a drunken fit revealed the plot, 
to Yai' Idohanit'd, aiid thus caused the death of Mir Sedik Khan 
as v.-ell as that of many other chiefs who were completely devoted 
toluin. ' ■ ■ . ■ 

After tins occurrence the vizier removed from the court such 
of the king’s advisers as were attached to him, and hy degrees 
rej)lacod them hy his own creatures, lie preserved to the Shah all 
ilse external appeaivuicos of respect and obedience, but he found a 
tliomand ways of eluding his orders and his washes when they were not 
in accordance with his own vitwvs ; and in fact he did as he pleased. 

Shall Kamran, warned by his wives, his sons, and other relatives, 
nvho detested the vizier, at length perceived clearly where all this 
■would end, but there was not one spark of that feverish ainbitimr 
remaining in him which caused the death of Fcthi Khan. The 
state of drunkenness in which he continually lived paralyzed all 
his energy, and he never seriously attempted to deliver himself 
from the tyranny wdiich Ins mimster imposed upon him. He readily 
gave hi.s consent, it is true, to a secret league formed by a powerful 
parry to oviwtlirow Yar Mobamed, a conspiracy at the head of 
which were his invn sons ; but he w'ithheld his co-operation on tw’o 
or three (jccasimis at the very moment when his minister w-as to 
have been put an end to, and at length finished by discovering the 
plet to him himself. Yar Mohamed di,spo.sed of the chiefs who 
had tbnsu.‘d these intrigues, and punished tlie sons of his sovereign 
by reducing to a very small sum the allowance which they received 
iVo'.ii tiie rdate. 

.Siudi was the situation of aifairs at Herat, when towards the dose 
of tlic year 18117 Mohamed Shah, King of Persia, again laid 
siciie to tiiat capital, and took up tlie idea which his grandfather 
Ah Siiaii liad entertained, of adding tins province to his do- 
•miw.ou"-; and this desire was all the more intense, in;ismnch as he 
con-ldeiV(i that ho was bound in honour to recomnicncc a siege which 
tiiC deani ul his father Abbas Mirza had alone induced him to 
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abriiidoii befoi-e he luui even' fired a shot. The execution of this 
pi‘oj(H‘t wns highly satisfactory to the Russian govermiuint, for it 
adiuitted tlie validity of the Shaids claims upon Herat, and found 
independently of these many other legitimate and powerful motives 
for a'i)[)rovin,u' of the expedition undertaken by that monarch. 
Amongst them was the refusal of Shah Kararan to liquidate the 
arrears of trllmte which he had pledged himself to pay, and the 
sums of money taken by his vizier from several Persian caravans 
travellinji' tlirougli his territory. The .Eiigli.sh, who had done 
everything in their power to prevent the first expedition against 
Herat from lujing carried out, opposed the second in a still more 
decided manner: hut as the consequences connected with this 
event were of so grave a nature that we ^‘aniiot treat them sum- 
marily, we will enter at a later period into the details of the 
various pliases through which it passed. In the mean while 
we must retrace our stops a little to give some account of what 
happened in Kandaluir, Kabul, and Cashmeer after Shah Mahmood 
and his son Kamrau had been driven from Afghanistan proper. 

Once master of Kabul, the Serdar Mohamed Azim Khan, who, 
on the death of the vizier Fethi Khan, became tlie oldest surviving 
son of Payendeh Khan, reunited the scattered remains of the 
Afghan army, and re-established security and order ; but liis 
brother the Nawab IDjabbar Khan, by whom he was represented in 
tlie government of Cashmeer, had great difficulty in escaping the 
snares set for him by Runjeet Sing, and in suppressing the revolts 
which arose from the intrigues of his clever and powerful neighbour. 
His other brothei*, Raliim dil Klian, had been obliged to fly from 
Sliikajioor immediately after the death of Fethi Khan to escape 
from the Belunchees, whom Shah Shooja, who had hurried from 
luclta, bad induced to revolt against him. 

Poor dil Kluui had remained master of Kandahar, but not 
thinking himself sufficiently strong to maintain his power as 
sovereign, and liaving uo hope of receiving any succour from 
3Juliamed Azim Klum, who had quite enough to do in Kabul, he 
sent his Va-otlier Knhendil Khan to Shikapoor, to pro])ose certain 
terms ro‘ Shah Shooj;}, which, if accepted, would load to his resto- 
ratim: to the throne of his ancestors. This prince insistwl that 
the ssms of ihyeiideli Khan assembled at Kandahar should swear 
oil the Koran that thiw were sincere in their devotion to his person, 
and after having obtained this pledge he proceeded to that city. 
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IVisiii wlu'iice iie wrote to Moliaraed Azim Khan to claiju bis rights 
over Kabul mui Peshawiir. Mohamed Azim having gi\cn iu 
writing, a, slniilur declaration to that of his brothers, and sent it to 
the Shali, Shooja set otf immediately to join him at .Peshawur 
wiunv lie tlien was, and Poor dil Klian accompanied him with a 
strong escort. 3Iohanied Azim Khan was in perfect good faith 
when ccirjsented to the restoration of ShoGja-oolAloollc, for his. 
p;j.iitlon was not less embarrassing than that of Poor dil Khan, 
and Ilf hmi verv great difficulty in nniintaiiiiug his authority over 
tl'if northc-ru prmiuces of the hiiigdom. Foreseeing w'ell that the 
divisions v.'luch had crept in between iiis brothers would lead, ere 
long, to the h'»ss of the sovereign pov.'er in his family, he thought 
that the only way of consolidating the infiueiice of the Moha- 
medzye.s was to call in a Suddozye prince, whom they ivoiild jdace 
like a pupj/et ou the throne, and preserve for themselves all the 
executive jiowi.'r. The re.storation of Shah Shooja was therefore to 
be ctlected on this basis and understanding ; but such a mode of 
proceeding was by no means satisfactory to that })rinee, whose 
imperious and absolute character had not been softened in exile, 
and who wished to ascend the throne without making any condi- 
tions, or entering into any engagement, either with individuals or 
the people at large. Mohamed Azim Khan, thinking that he iniglit 
bring the king to admit as sacred the right of liis family to the 
fir.=t offices in the state, re-established him on the throne, and this in 
spite of tlse knowledge that he had of his intractable character. 
But Sh!)<.>ja, without taking any account of the ulterior conse- 
quences of Ills conduct, manifested almost from the ouisct his 
arrogarsce without disguise : be treated Mohamed Azim Khan 
and Poor dll Khan as reliels, took offence because one of their 
cousins used a pelaaquin, and ordered that for t]»e future tlris honour 
should he reserved for tlio pri>icL-s of the Suddozye ilunily alone. 

iMol:an!ed Azhu and bis brotliers exliausteil all the ]>owcrs of 
argumerd rliar could he dictated by consideration and wisdom to 
induce Shah .Slmoja to listen to reason, hut, Irudiug him iimnovahlu 
hi I!!.-' ah-olnri' views, they would not permit him to proceed to 
K IP 1; t .e pi'i'.ce therefore left the camp, Bituah d thirl vhu'' 
m’!-s frmu Ik'shawur. and retired within the walls of tha.t town, 
wit’u a sm-ili bpily of Sikhs who had attached themselves to his 
]vr.,pa. ro whleli were added a thousand Alghaiis of the dheon- 
teiitcil tiuhe ot the Moliaiuedzyes. Mohamed Azim Khan, dos- 
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])erato at Iiavhig created fresli difficulties for liimself by tlius 
rr-cuHii'g Shall Shooja, immediately laid siege to Pesliawur with all 
liis arm}'. The prince could not hofie to hold the place for any 
length of time ; nevertheless, he defended himself, but was even- 
tually obliged to evacuate the town sooner than he had expected. 
His magazine took fire and destroyed all his munitions of war ; 
two liuiidred of bis men were killed by the explosion ; and an 
enormous breach was made in the city wall, which opened an (Uisy 
passage for the troops of Moliamcd Azim. 

Ohligtid to make a precipitate retreat, the Shah managed to 
reacli Sliikapoor, where the Emirs of Sciude consented to receive 
him. Sir Alexmider Burnes states that they ceded the place to 
him and adds, — ‘‘ A series of intrigues set on foot by his enemies 
o.vpelled him even from this retreat, and lie fled by the circuitous 
route of the desert of Jaysalmerc to Loodiana. The conduct of 
Shah Shooja was ill-calculated to support his falling fortunes : he 
forgot the dignity of li, monarch in low intrigues with his subjects, 
in which he tarnislied their honour as well as his own. The 
fitness of )Shooja“Ool-Moolk for the situation of sovereign seems 
ever to have been doubtful, llis manners and address are highly 
polished, but his judgment does not rise above mediocrity.” 

In the year 1819 3Ioiiamed Azim Khan gave way to the repre- 
sentations of Eyoob ^lirza, anotber son of Timoor Shah, who came 
to his camp, and ])Vomiscd him that, if the Khan would place him 
on tiie throne, he would appoint him his vizier, and give him all 
tlie power, having no other ambition than that of perpetuating 
the possession of the throne of the Afghans to the descendants of 
file great Shah Ahmed, and to see money struck in his own 
name. “ In short,” remarks the author of the wmrk we have just 
([uoted, “ Eyooh said, ‘ Make me but king and permit money to 
be coined in my name, and the whole power and resources of 
the kingdom may rest with yourself; my ambition -will be satisfied 
with bread and the title of king.’ These conditions wore accepted, 
iu=r dill this puppet monarcli ever violate or attempt to infringe 
rlic terms by which he had g'aiiied the name and trajipings of 
roAalt}, but continued a tool in the hands of Azim Khan, 
Avlio was mnninally his vizier. So degraded was now the staix* of 
file Eoy;;l house of Kabul, that the vei’V robe of honour with wliieh 
tile riiinister was installed into the yiziership of the empire, was a 
])ortion of hi.s own property, and had been sent privately to tluii 
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Shall, who conferred It on the vizier with all the porup and 
display of voyalty. Several of the young princes who aspired to 
the throne were delivered over to Eyouh and put to death.'’ 

Eyunh kept therefore the promise which he had made to Azim 
Khan, even heyoiid what he had permitted himself to hope. Tiie 
Afghans will have in their kings activity, courage, and energy of 
character, but Eyooh was distinguished only by nullity the most 
complete : he thought of nothing but himself, and yet he could not 
(■scape the fatality which seemed to pursue the sons of Timoor 
Shah. S:iine hitters vdtich lie wrote to his brothers Shah Mab- 
moad and Shah Sliooja having been intercepted, Mohamed Azim 
drove him out of Kalml, and put Ins bruther Sultan Ali Mirza to 
death, as he appeared to lui.ve encouraged tlie liing in breaking 
the pact whicii united him witli the Mohamedzyes. 

Tills would seem to indicate that Eyooh, in giving up so readily 
the royal authority, obeyed from necessity i-ather than choice, 
and without doubt only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
obtain it : but bo that as it may, iieither plan succeeded. At the 
same period at which Sultan All ISIirza was put to death at Kabul 
by Azim Khan, another brother of that prince, Mohamed Murad 
Jdirza, full under the sword of Kohcndil Khan at Kandahaiyfor a 
reason similar to that wliicli had led to the fall of Eyoob. 

For .several years jiast the afi-airs of government had weighed ’ 
heavily ujwii Mohamed Azim Kluiu ; the order he established 
after having' driven Shah Shooja from Pesliawur had, after the 
dismissal of .Sliah Eyoob, again given place to agitation : the public 
mind was to be (paieted ; the serdans were to be satisfied or put 
(hiwn to priamru traruiuilbty for the kingdom, and that ivas not an 
(>asy thing to at-comphsh. Mohamed Azim Khan in his desire to 
.nm.'oth ail Ilic-se diniculfies wished to proceed with some degree of 
i'eo"nhirily ; lie (ajintnenced thcrefoni by marcliing against the 
sSikiss, wnti, siue(.‘ tiiey had occupied Attok, had taken possession of 
M>me of til*' Alghan territory which surrounded it, and began to 
be u-rv nnpiua,---ant ncig}ibour.s lo the Donranc('.s. 

That remarkable man limijeet Sing, profiting by the enfeebled 
state to which, so many troubles had reduced the Afghans, had 
taktao from them in .sueee.ssion Attok, Mooltan, Dmohghazee 
Iviaiu. L-ya, and (Jashmeer. Nawab Djabbar Khan, the governor 
uf thl^ last jiruvince, had becti forced to evacuate it, and .siilFercd 
r.rcat loss ji* ellecting his retreat ; the Sikh troops had even pursued 
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I'iiii to tlie right bank of the ludus, and at one time menaced 
Peshawur. I'iiglit thousand of Bunjeet’s soldiers, under the com- 
luuiid of Boudh Sing, had also just made, from weak entrenchments 
hastily thrown up, an heroic defence against a population of fifty 
thousand Afghans. The Sikhs, up to this time enslaved, proved 
hy these hrave deeds of arms that their nationality liad boldly 
developed itself ; they felt the necessity of constituting themselves 
a separate and compact power ; and as this first and sudden Impulse 
of tfic natural genius of this people might become fatal to their 
neighbours, there was not a moment to lose in repulsing such 
fiormidahlo adversaries. Azim Khan therefore marched a body 
fif troo})S tov.ai’ds the quarter tha.t was threatened ; hut though 
they obtained marked and somewhat numerous advantages over 
lUinjeet, they were not able to force him to reeross the Indus, 
which on his invasion of the Afghan territory his cavalry had 
passed by swimming at a spot where there was no ford — a feat 
unheard of before in the annals of war in that country. 

^ l^Iohamed Azim Khan had endeavoured to rouse the fanatical 
feelings of his soldiers hy proclaiming a holy war, but, not having 
been able to arrest the success of this modern Porus by that device, 
ho was obliged to anarch in person against him. The Sikh and 
Afghan armies met at Noochero in 1822, the latter being divided 
into two corp.s by the Kabul river. The vizier Azim Khan had 
conceived his plan of operations very badly : for lie and the greater 
jaart of his brothers were on the southern side of tlie river with the 
second division, which it was impossible to move to the support of 
the first when it was attacked in pei'sou by the whole of Eunjeet’s 
farces. Nevertheless it sustained the fight valiantly ; the infantry, 
posted on an eminence, and jivotected hy several jiieces of cannon, 
received tlic onset of the Sikhs without flinching, and n.‘}mlsed four 
successive charges which tlu'y made Avith the whole of their cavalry ; 
it was only when a fiftii was given that the Afghans were ohligrrl 
to full back, and with the loss of their guns — Riinject conducted 
this charge in person, and brouglit up the whole of his reserves, 
lilohamed A7Am Khan and his brothers were spectators (tf 
this sad disaster without the power, as it is said, of being able 
tu remedy it ; a circumstance which seems incomprehensllile, 
for the ruiuiways found no difficulty in crossing the river and 
rejoining them, as did likewise a corps of Sikhs who pursued them. 
How then did it happen that Azim Khan could not do the same? 
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But supponiug the Afghan general hatl committed this first error, it 
■vvas easy fisrliiui to repair it hy attacking the Sikhs in their passage 
of the river, which he did not do ; the fact was, his heart failed him, 
and he took to fiiglit. His apologists have endeavoured to justify 
his retreat by saying that it was caused by tlie shouts that were 
heard in the Sikh camp on the night preceding the battle, whicli 
led Azim Khan to believe they had received large reinforce- 
ments. But even if this version of the atfair was correct,, the 
error, not to say stupidity, of allowing the Sikhs to cross the river 
without making any attempt to stop tiicin, is not the less great ; 
besides, it may always be said that the Afghan general did not 
advance merely to retreat, but to fight, and that he might at least 
have saved his guns and his baggage which he abandoned. The 
Bikhs, taking advantage of the panic that seized their adversaries, 
marched on Pesiiawur, of which they took possession, and destroyed 
the citadel. 

The right bank of the Indus reinaiiied iii the power of the Sikhs 
after the battle of Nooehero, and Peshawur was an advanced post 
over wdiich Ruujeet reserved the right of suzerainty. He gave 
the governvuent to Sultan Mohamed Khan, one of the brothers of 
Azini Khan, enforcing a small tribute, hoping by this means to 
increase the disunion amongst the sous of Payendeh Khan, and 
turn it to greater account. 

Mohamed Azim Khan, overwhelmed by all these reverses, and 
suffering from the effects of a, wound which, from his habits of 
drinking, had become very irritated, left the army, the temporary 
coinmand of which he gave to his brother Dost i\.robamed Khan, 
and took the road to Kabul, where he hoped to recover: but this 
liope wa.s never realized, for he had not sufficient strength left to 
reacli the city, and died at the village of Latu-liend about two 
days’ journey from the capital. For some time jjast he had felt 
convhieed Siis end was approaching, and hastened to collect all his 
weakii, which amouTited to 2,700,000/,^' Azim Khan left this 
enornioLis siun. to his son Habib Uilah Khan, and a few hours 
before liis death he made him- swear to employ it and his life in 
revenging his lather's defeat and the misfortunes of his country. 

The character of the vizier Mohamed Azim Khan has been 
esiiniateil very differently by different persons according as they 
were partizans of tlie Suddozyes or the Mohamedzyes, but tlie 

^ ILi-i from Kohenclil Khan, his sons, and his brothcj'. — Ferric, ■, 
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majority of impartial individuals in Afghanistan are of opinion that 
he was a man of moderate abilities, and not equal to ins mission ; 
that he was wanting in firmness ; that his military talents w'ore of 
a mediocre character ; and that his love of wine and ardent spirits 
was so great that he had the command of his faculties hut for a 
very short time during the twenty-four hours. He was, however, 
gentle, conciliating, and showed great urbanity of disposition. 
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of HaV.ib Ullaii Khau — Divisions between, tbe sons of rayeiicleh 
RLfD — IL'-liiu Uilali Klian at war Vvith his uncles — .Poor dil Klum intoiTcres 
iu Kisbrtl -Union of Sultan Mohauied and Dost Mohamod Khans — Shove dil 
Khan aud Ponr dil Khan establish peace between their brothers — Dost Molniinoi.1 
n"v.iu at vruiance — Plis rivalry with Sultan Mohanied — That tirinee at 
PeJiawar — Sir A. Uurne.s’a opinion of him — Kandahar — Poor dii Ivliaii and 
Siiojv dii Kh.oi — Oharactor of the latter — Sir A, Burnos’s opinion of the 
Kiuidiihar chiefs — Character of Dost ilohamed — Sir A. Bnrnes’s opiuiun of him. 

3Lunit Ullaii Khan had sworn to his dying father that he would 
take no rest until he hud extenninated the Sikhs, but liis courage did 
iKtt correspond with his promise ; it is true he continued the war, 
hut. without energy ; and it was only by the power of money that 
he was enabled to maintain for a short time his troops in obedience. 
Brutalized by his passion for drink, a vice which he inhented from 
Ins parent, he felt very little for the misfortunes of his country, 
liis mother endeavoured, hut iu vain, to stimulate' his zeal, and 
lead him to appreciate move honourable sentiments: but he 
remained deaf to her solicitations. This apathy in. their chief 
discouraged the inferior officers, who by degrees abandoned him, 
'while the serdiirs and his uncles neglected the national defence 
and interests to quarrel for power amongst themselves. Fi’om this 
period the sons of ruyendeh Klum were more disunited than even 
the Suddcjzycs, and rushed into a number of little wars which con- 
tln\ied during several years, until a few of them luul succeeded iu 
dcfiultivoly <.‘.*tab]i4iing themselves in the Afghan principalities. 
Ilalklii, Kludm, Kooudooz, and Badalvshane had sludieu off the yoke 
sirsco the fill of .Shah Zenian, and governed themselves. As to 
Sdmle. Sliali Sht.>oja was the last of tlie Afghan kings who received 
tribute from that country, and after his disasters the Taipoora. 
.Ehilvs I'onsidcrt'd themselves as completely independent. 

llaiiil) riiali had scarcely c.xcrcised his power six months when, 
lls imaiey being spent, all consideration for him was at an end ; in 
Kabal he had only a mere shadow of authority remaining, and that 
v,;is siHin disputed 'by his uncles. As to Sultan lloharnod Khan, 
who iiad been made governor of Peshawur bj- Kunjeet, he was not 
satifUed ulth the small revenues' of that province, which he was 
obliged m -hare with his two brothers, Pir Mohamed Khan and 
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IXTEIIFERENCE OF TOOE OIL KUAN. 

8yLuli\Iohained Kban. Dost Moliamed Khan had madeaparty 
ir>r bimsidf. and resided, at Ghuznee. 

The; army of Haiiib Ullali Khan, considerably weakened by 
desertion, was not in a condition to measure its strength with those 
of his uncles united. Aware of this, he sent his brotlier Akrem 
.Khan to Kandahar to repre.scnt to their uncle I’oor dii Khan the 
danger there would be to him if he permitted his brothers Sultan 
and Dost Moliamed Kban, who then had the reputation of being 
ambitious arid rc.stless characters, to acquire an influence in his 
neighbourhood sui^eriur to his own, for it might lead to their 
creating disturbances in the principality of Kandahar, and possibly 
eud in their taking it from him if he was not upon hfs guard: 
Akiann Khan also sent him a few of their letters which had 
been intercepted, and in which such intentions had been clearly 
manifested. 

Poor dil Khan, alarmed at the danger which menaced him, 
sent his brother Shere dil Khan to Kabul at the head of a few 
thousand men, and this serdar met Dost Mohamed Khan on the 
road, beat, and forced him to .retire upon Jellalabad, and then 
proceeded to Kabul. Thei’e, however, instead of giving any 
assistatice to his nephew Habib Ullah Khan, he deposed him, 
plundered him of his riches under a threat of killing him, and united 
the remnants of his army with his own. The vanquished chief by 
way of consolation now plunged into eyery kind of debauch, and 
continued to reside at Kabul, where he still lives in a miserable 
plight, given up to excesses of the most filthy kind. Akrem .Kliaii, 
his younger brother, died after his return to Kandahar ; he was a 
brave and resolute man, and no friend to ambitious characters : his 
death was supposed to have taken place from the effects of poison. 

When Sultan Mohamed Khan and Dost Mohamed Khan sav/ 
the turn aftairs had taken at Kabul, they put a stop for a time to 
the fratricidal war they had carried on since the death of Azlrn 
Khan, and imiled their forces with a view of seizing that provinck^ 
The}' then marched against their brother Shere dil Khan, who at 
their approach retired within the walls of the Bala Hissar, not 
hc.viug sufficient troops to meet them: in the field. Here ho had 
great tliiticulty in maintaining himself during the winter of 1825- 
Tije season was very severe ; the roads were covered with snow, and 
impas.oi!.)ie ; and it was only in the spring, and after he had been 
tivc rarmths besieged, that Poor dil Khan could bring him rein- 
l'(,ireemeiits from Kandahar. Directly these arrived they attacked 



Sultan Molumied and Dost Mohamed, and dcfeatc'd tlioii after 
a most sanii’ulnary strugg’lo, NevertlielesSj tliese serdars did not 
coii-Uler tlielr eaiise a lioyndess one, and again prepared to try ilio 
fortune uf M’ar, when Poor dil Khan, by a generous res(jlution. 
stopned tlic further cflusioii of blood, lie went almost alone to 
the camp of bis brothers, and pictured to them all the cabnniuc-s 
which the qtiarreis and divisions of the .sons of Payendeli Khan hail 
brought upon their country, “ Let us stand close,” said he j “ and 
to prove to you to what extent oiu' union is dear to me, I wall return 
to Kandalmr, and abandon Kabul to Sultan Mobaraed Khan, 
our elde.st brother ; but, before I retire, } ou must stvear to me, as 
wv?'!! as aH our i>rotlieT.s now present in both camps, that nothing 
.diail disunite us for the future.” This generous proposition was 
ticcepted, and a good understanding reappeared for some time 
ajnoijg'st the rnembors of this heroic family.* 

But Dost niuhamed Kbaii took the oath that Poor dil Khan had 
exacted only because be felt convinced that bis brothers would never 
support him in his resistance, but be felt very augry that Sultan 
Mobaraed Khan, who was already in i)Osscssion of Peshawur, bad 
been preferred to him as sovereign of Kabul, in couiempt of the 
rights tbfit he thought be bad acquired by the courage be bad 
everywhere displayed, aud by bis great popularity with the’ 
Afghans*, aud without doubt this chief was the Ijravcst and the 
most talented politician amongst the brothers of the vizier Fethi 
Khan, and had thus contributed move tlian any of them to over- 
tiirow the Suddozyo' tamily. With him vexation aud spite 

ovemdiiig evert’ oth.cr consideration, be foreswore himself and 
■prepared to cany arms against Sultan Alohaiued Khan ; however, 
there was, it is true, a deadly en’mity between these two hrothiors, 
which had its origin in a love afrinir. One of the ’(vidows of the 
Serdar Azlm Kluui was a member of th.e royal faiuil}' f)f tlje 
.Siuldozyes, and, .according to the established custom in Afghan- 
istam was obliged to marry one of the surviving lu'otiiers of the 
fleccased. Sultan Muhamed Khan, who greatly admired her, 
had, in the first instance, some chance of becoming her husband, 
ar.il a few conferences bad already taken place on this subject, 
wiicn Idost ^fol!tmlcd, who knew hotv to render his homage accejjt- 
cJJe, made his appearance and married the beautiful widow. Sultaii 
iMsAmued Khan never forgave him tliis outrage, and s’woi*e to 
wash it out ill his blood whenever an occasion sbuuid jiresent itself 
* --.i; t]it' -i /a, of r.-iyenddi Khan were then in one camp or the other.— 
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Durino- tlie space of t,wo years did Sultan Moliamed and Dost 
^troliauied C‘a.ri'y on a merciless war one against the other, but it 
terminated in i bil6, vdien Dost Mohamed, victorious on all points, 
was enabled to establish detiuitivoly his authority at Ivabul. 
^roliaiued Khan, Beyat,a serdar of the Kuzzilbashes, gave him his 
support in coiisi^queucc of the blood relationship wliieh united 
ihrm. ills sister was the mother of Dost Mohamed Khan ; and 
wit hout the sujtport of the Kuzzllbash chief the Dost would have 
liad great dillienity in fditaiinng this triumph over his opponent, 
who was assisted by the Sikhs. 

Sultan Mohamed Khan, thus thrown back upon Peshawar, had 
also the annoyance of finding himself more and more' brought 
mider the power of Piunjeot Sing.- The Maliaradja had, up to this 
time, been satisfied with receiving a small annual tribtite from the 
Afghan chief, but, when he saw that Sultan Mohamed was beaten 
by the Dust, he demanded that one of his sons should be delivered 
up to him ns a hostage, and reside at Lahore. It would have been 
easy for Sultan IMohamcd to Cjcape tlr's difficulty by becoming 
reconciled to Dost Mohamed Khan, who was quite willing to receive 
his advances, and iiad even taken the initiative in this respect; but 
Sultan Mohamed thought it preferable to persevere in the hatred 
he felt to his brotlior, and made his complete submission to the 
Sikhs — the sworn enemies of his country and of his religion. 

I was not able to reach Peshawur myself, and could not there- 
fore judge of the state of this province or collect any information 
respecting the manner in which it was governed by Sultan Mohamed 
Kiuin, but I vrill sup[)ly such information by giving some passages 
from the work of Sir A. Buraes, who visited that city in 1832. 

“ 'I’he government of Peshaw ur has been held by a member of 
tlio Barukzye family since Fiitteh Khan placed Shah Mahmoud on 
tlse throne of Kabul. Peshawur owed allegiance and contributed 
to the su’p})ort of the kingdom till the year 1818, when the vizier 
WU' par to death. jVzim Khan, his successor, exacted tribute for 
if during Ills liietime in the name of Eyooh Shah, Since that time 
it ii;is formed a. scpn,r;ito chiefship like Kabul and Kandahar, now* 
stibj-.'-cf, lii)wevcr, to the payment of a yearly tribute to the Sikhs. 
It govorned by ihe Serdar Sultan Mohamed Khan, who shares 
its revenues with two otiier brothers, Pir and Syiul Mohamed 
Khan, A large portion of the country is alienated to differeiit 
indi\ idiuals, andi the net revenue falls short of nine lacs of rupcj's 
per annum. The younger brothers enjoy three lacs, and the chief 
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detVnvs iWn thii vemaindor the entire expenses of the country, tlu'- 
trihr.tc to tlu- Sikhs, and likewise supports the numerous families ut 
two eld.cr Lrotlier;', who fell in battle and to whom he succeeded. 

'' Ti.e irowrr of the chief is confined to the plain of Pesiwwur,, 
and the hiils of Koluit, which form its soutliern boundary. Thai:, 
[■iiaia is Tull knnwu as one of the richest portions of the Kahiii 
donfafions. It i.s of a circular shape, about thirty-five miles broatl^ 
hiuTily poo-plod and c.ultivated, watered by nature and art. M'ithin 
this spac-e there are numerous villages wiiich pa.y no taxes. 

The Kluittrik.s, a tribe of Afghans in the east, hold the country for 
twenty nsile.s west ut tlie I’adus for the small sum of 12d0/. anunally, 
wldcli they ivudvr to the chi(d’ t)f Pesliavnir. d'ho villages on the 
west, auil tiu; Ivhybcr hills, do not })ay anything ; and those north 
of the Kr.hul rivci-, with some few exceptions, enjoy a like immunity. 
The only places of note in the chiid'ship are Pe.shawur and Husht- 
nug-gur, vridcli are dc-scribed by 3[r. Elphinstone. Peshawur has 
fallen into a state of decay with its clmuge of rulers, and it i.s 
doubtful if it boasts of a population of one half tlie hundred 
thousand souls which occujiied it in 1S09. Hushinuggur is the 
seat of one of the younger broth.ers ; Kohat is held by the other. 
The military strength of Peshawur is unimportant. Its contingerit 
of troops ciinnot he rated above 3000, two-thirds of whom may be 
cavalry. Tise chief might rally round him a numerous body of 
iiTcgulars, or, as they are called, ‘ ooloosee ; ’ but they fire badly 
armed, and not to he relied upon. Six pieces of artillery, and 
two hundred regular infantry, complete the power of the chief of 
Pi'Siuv.vur. With money the services of the Khyberees, and otlier 
hill tribe-, may he purchaised on an emergency ; hut the chief luis 
lio treasury. In a religious war with the Hikhs, an infurkited 
populatism may be always, raised, and has proved itself formidable 
on;i lat;j ‘jccasion, when the Syud Ahmed preached his crusade in 
tills country ; yei. tin; whole of these coiubiued form a diminutive 
fi’r.'c, fts cotiipfo’ed with his neighbours on the east and west — 
tile Sikiis, and Itis brother of Kabul, The political influence of 
Ptslmwur is as limited as its military power. The Sildis have 
exacted a tt-ibule from it since the death of the vizier’s brother, 
..vzim Iviirm. and ndfiin a son of the cliicf as a hostage for its ful- 
filment. It ifo'.v funounts to sixty horses, with some rice, which is 
pe^'uliar to Peshawur; and it is annually enforced by an army 
which crosses the Indus, and lays waste their territories if not 
speedily paid. The amount of the tribute depends on the caprice 
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nf [luujoet Sina:, but the Sikhs will not niakc a coiiqiiest of 
ti-b^ cuuutry. \Vitliout Mahommedan auxiliaries they uoiild not 
retain ir.* 

“ Tiu' chiefs of Peshawur and Kabul, who arc brothers, are at 
einrsiiv. The power of Kabul is far more consolidated than tliat 
{>i' Tosha will’, but the latter has an ally in his brother of Kandahar, 
who would resent any attack either on Peshawur or liis own couiitry.t 
Tin; chiefs of Peshawur asicl Kandahar have been some time past 
coneertiiiir an attack on Kabul; but it is not improbable that tlio 
territories of btttli may ere long be th.reatened, and px'rliaps taken, 
by the Kiian of Kabul. In such an event, the clii of ofPeshanur 
would call in the aid of the Sikhs. This would probably be given, 
since Dost Moharaed of Kabul vmiihl never consent to tlie annual 
tribute now paid to- Lahore by his brother of Peshawur. Scrdai* 
Sooltaii Muliatned Khan entertains hopes of being able to interest 
the British Goveriiment in iiis cause should it decline. No chief 
ill the kiug’dom of Kabul entertains a higher respect for the 
British Government than. Sooltan iMohamed Khan. Tins has 
always been shown by his attention t(; Europeans who have entered 
his country. If misfortunes fell upon him, he might be a useful or 
a dangerous partisan. Ho might espouse the cause of the King 
Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk ; though that monarch is no favourite with 
his family ; yet the inconsistency and inconstancy of the Afghan 
chiefs are proverbial. In any difliculty the chief of Peskuwur 
would be ably assisted by Pir Mobaimxl, but his other brother is 
destitute of energy and enterprise. The whole of the Barukzye 
family t entertain a. dread of Shah Sliooja-ool-Muolk, and the Prince 
Kamrau of Herat. Tlie one, if aided by the British, would drive 
them from their usurped authority ; and the other, if assisted by the 
Persians, might perhaps lix himself on the throne of his ancestors, 
Sooltan Mohatued Khaii bears a fair reputation, but his govern- 
ment is most oppressive and vexatious. His agents and underlings, 
practise all manner of exactions ; goods are taxed hir ahovo their 
value ; and the currency is constantly altered and depreeiated- 
An enormous tax is levied on the water-mills which grind the flour, 


B^iriie.s i.-? not quite accurate here, heiug dead, Koheudil Khan go\’ei-ned 
['or %Ya3 actuuUv hivadod by Kandahar when 1 vKitnd that city. — 

tijL: Siki)., and. governed for a uuiiihor of 'Ferriar. , 

yeaf.-j by General Avitabile, who was the % Bnrnes should liave writtou hlo- 
tcrrijr of 'i-ho .VAhan.-;. — Fevrier. hamedaye, for Ilarukxye is the dcAgnt;.- 

t i’ooi' nil Khau anti Shere dil Khan tion of the entire tribe. — Fcrrit-r. 
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KANDAHAR. 

and It iall' heaviest on tlic lower orders of the people. The chief 
is a man about thirty-five ; he is ambitious, and at one time held 
the froveiiiiuent of Kabul. He is well educated, and with g<a;fl 
talents *. possesses an engaging manner, he reads and writes and 
■transacts his business In person. He has not the art of settling 
disputes, and Iris court presents a scene of confusion which is 
hardly to be described or believed. The complainants intrude at 
all times and places, and state their grievances in the most free 
and republican manner, yet nothing is ever settled, and the ])Opula-- 
tion are heartily disaficctcd. Like Afghans, the chich of Pcsbawur 
and liig relatives live from hand to mouth ; they are liberal of 
what tliey possess, and have no wealth, I have been informed that 
they could not retain their government without this open-handed 
liberality. The chief of Peshawur has rallied round him some of 
the most celebrated of the Dooran<.‘e nation, who share lus bounty. 
The sons of Akram Khan, and the Mookhtar o Doula, Shah 
Sliooja’s two ministers, as also one of the celebrated Mir IVeis, are 
among the nuniber ; the latter is an officer of the chief of Peshawur. 
The only son of the Vizier Futtch Kbaii likewise resides with Sultan 
Mohamed Khan.” 

It has been stated that Kandahar had fallen into the hands 
of one of the Moliamedzyos, namely, the Serdar Poor dil Khan, 
immediately after the defUh of the Vizier Fethi Khan. This serdar 
had, like Sultan Mohamed Khan, divided his principality into 
several districts which he hod givtm to his halt-brothers, Shere dil 
Khan. Koheiidll Khan, Rahim dil Khan, and Mir dil Khan. 
Shere dil Khan, who had the reputa,tiou of heii^g the bravest and 
the mo.-t enterprising of the surviving sons of Payendeh Khan, had 
received from ins bi-otlier the comniand-iii-chief of the army of 
Kauilaliar. Ifnfortunately this energetic man died while .still 
yoniig, in 18:2b; a few months after, his brother Poor dil Klian 
followed him to the tomb, and the power then reverted to their 
next cldf'sl Itruihcr, Kohcndll Khan. Such had been the paternal 
aiiu eiilighteued administration td Pour dil Khan, that his successor, 
on, wlinm the Kaudaharians had founded the same liope.s, was by 
gv-rie'i'al acclamation pdaced at the head of a,ifairs. It would ap]jear, 
hns'. ever, 'ny the following buxtract from Sir A. Burnes’s work, that those 
li'ipe- wtu'c not realized; for this is the opinion of that officer 
ros|H=etia.g the government (.sf Kohendil Khan : — 


* 'l';.!,-:, --..'.’ilav iiitfj left. Lim, iind iavi loug resided at Kanduliar, ~ Ferrier. 
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■^it been already mentioned that Shere dil Khan "!• tied from 
Kabul to Kandahar, and formed the present chicfshlp wiili tlio 
spoil of hiti nephew. He was a man of singular habits, in some 
res|iects re.seinbling his brother Futteh Khan, but morose as well 
as cruel. The}' give an anecdote of his loppings off the fingei* of 
one of his boys, telling him at the same time, if he cried, that he 
could not be his child, or a Barukzye. The young fellow bore it 
’idth great patience. Shere .'dil Khan in his fligrht to Kandahar 
Vv'as aecuinpauied by four brothers. He himself is since dead, as 
also one of his brothers. Kandahar is now g'ovorned by Ko- 
hemlil Khan, siip’porte^l by his two surving brothons, llahim dil 
and llehr dil. Tiie revenues amount to about eight lacs of 
ruppes ; Ins force consists of 1)000 horse and six pieces of artillery ; 
but its the city is situated in the heart of the Dooranee coimtiT, 
and near the native seat of the Barukzye family, he could perhaps 
increase his cavalry on an emergency. 

*• The governraent is not popular, nor would it appear from the 
acts of oppre.ssu)n that it deserved to be so. The chief is on bad 
terms \utU most of his neighiiours. In common with all his family, 
he is inimical to Kamran of Herat, and has at different times 
attempted to seize that city. He is also at issue with the chief of 
Kabul. The comicxion between the Pesliawiir and Kandahar 
branches of the Barukzycs is very close and secure*, but their 
united efforts will not, in all pi'ohab'.lity, injure their brother of 
Kabul. The Kandahar chief also seeks to form a settlement on 
the Indus; and has for several years past sent his troops to 
threaten Shikapoor in Scinde. The Ameers of that couiitry have 
been hitliei'to able to resist his -attacks; })ut, as there is an 0 ])cn 
and easy communication between Kandaliar and the Indus by the 
Bolan pass, the chief is not likely to discontinue his endeavours in 
that quarter. In a disorganized state of Sciude he might easily 
pO'■‘.■^ess himself of Shikapoor ; and such a state of events seems by 
no means improbable in the country of the Ameers. The chief 
of Kandahar would gladly interest the ruler of the Punjab in his 
cause ; bat it is not probable that he will proeure his assistance, 
as he himself looks upon Shikapoor with an eye of ciq)idity.” 

nppooiv. to bfivs tht.nglit t?t.’ /r'c'ro ; but. Poor tlil Klmn enjoyed I'y 
iLru iSiiJio dil Kium wur; rhe guvereigii ri^lit the pvuvoyiitives of a .‘iovereioii. 
of j'L.tn/iai.i;;-; aud liiiri H iiotdurprisiiiy, which were ijover eonte.stfcd by his 
for Poor dil Khan gave itp tohnnthe brothers, and Shere dil Khau died 
enure diroctiuri of aflliirs, and the vrithout ever having positively reigne-d, 
Afghans considered Mm: as then* chief . ^br/er. ■ 
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After haviun' evideavouretl to show the niaiiner in whu’i) the 
pi'iucipalities of Herat, Peshawurj aiul Kaiidabar wej’O constituted 
subsequently to the dismemberment of the kiniplom of tlie Suthh^zyt'e, 
it is desirable that we should throw a glance at Kabul, the most 
wealthy and important of the Afghan provinces : and let ns in the lii-st 
instance commence with its- chief, Dost Alohamed Khan, wlu? came 
forth victorious in 1820 fi*om his conflict with Rnltan Arohained KiiCii. 

.Dost AIoLamed was the favourite brother of the Yizicr Fctlil 
Khan, and this predilection was not the effect of elianee : but iu 
spite of the good qualities which were remarhahtle in tlie young and 
intrepid chieftain, he was certainly not exemi'jt from the (.irdinary 
vices of -the Afghans, though dktlnguislieii from tiicm by superior 
intelligei'iCG and courage, wlijcli manifested Itself in many heroic 
deeds when he was still a very young man. .1 lis manners were 
polished and attractive, .‘rnd one felt irresistibly druwn^ towards 
liiiii. The preference evinced for him liy Fetid Khan {.ibtained 
him the hatred of .his brothers ; nevertheless they affected to be 
anxious to pay their court to him to please the vizier, but when 
an opportunity offered never failed secretly to play him .some 
shabby trick. Dost- Aloliaraed was not one to be made their dupe, 
but not wishing to irritcitc them he took no trouble to conceal 
Ills actions, and repaid them in kind a, hundredfold for the e\''il 
he received ; this increased their hatred, which gave him very little 
conceri'!, for, though brave soldiers, his brolliers were tar from 
possessing bis capacity aud resolution, and in tlui quarrels which 
ensued between tlunn and him he was sure to have the upper hand. 
The success which ero-wned all the projects of the Dcjst, and the 
tenacity witl'i which lie met these mismiderstandings with his 
brothe".-. had procured him the suhriqmt of Oarkch (tlie iitllo 
woUb, a name by which he is distinguislicd ainong-d. them at the 
prest'ut day. d'liey weri; very neariy ail opposed to Juia when he 
Wi.dioil to seize upon Kabul, and yet he triuuqfned over all tiioir 
and defeated them evei’y lime th.ey eaiue to Irluws. 
Directly his power was consolidated iu the ])rincipality, he occupied 
hims'.-lf in healing tlie w'ouud.s which so many intestine wars and 
revolts Lad iniiieted on the country, and it .soon felt the vivifying; 
ami ])a.tc?r!-!al infincnces of his govermneiit. It is true that the 
small p‘o,i‘tmn of the kingdom which had fallen to him ilid luifc 
allow of his raising a, large army and subduing all the c.flier 
provmms 'whieii iuul detached themselves front Kahul, like the 
\ uaer Fetlti Khan, 1ml the finest prize in Afghanistan was svlll 
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■\vitlini Ills grasp ; lie had the good sense to he satisfied vr]{h it, and, 
instead of taking his revenge against his jealous and ainhitious 
brothoTs, by dispossessing th.em of what they had, vliieh he niighi. 
easily have done, he preferred to leave them in quiet enjoyrner.t of 
their conquests, and occupied himself in making order, security, 
and ahiindance in his own territory succeed to the disasters of war 
and the convulsive throes of revolution. His justice and equity 
were admitted by all, and he repressed violence without mercy from 
whatever side it arose. The rock upon which all the Afghan sove- 
reigns had made sliipwreck up to this time was the insubordination 
of the serdars, who, having the power and influence over the warlike 
portion of the population, and possessing very productive fiefs which 
considerably lessened the revenues of the .state, took advantage of 
these circumstances to agitate tlie public mind, and to change the 
sovereign as it suited their fancy ; but the Dost soon made it clear 
to them, and at their cost, that it was as difficult as it was danger- 
ous for them to endeavour to throw' off their allegiance to him. 
Without evincing any w'ant of generosity, he obliged them to 
moderate their tyrannical conduct towards their dependants, and 
lend their support to the development of commerce and agri- 
culture, which he was anxious to improve amongst a people so 
idle, as well as to engender in their minds sentiments of a humane 
character. The great families submitted unwillingly in the first 
instance to this state of things ; hut they thought that it was 
better to bemi to a monarch who was generous, than to attempt 
revolts the issue of which must ho at tlie least uucertain, and 
which might again place them under the insecure and cruel 
despotism of the Suddozyes. But we lune seen how Sir A. 
Burrics ('stirnated the cliaraeters of the two brothers at Peshawur 
and Kandahar, and it will not be out of place to give here the 
parallels which he has drawn bctw’eeii those chiefs and the state of 
their de])endeucies, and Dost Mohamed and the condition of Kabul. 

“In the year 18:2b Kabul fell into the hands of Dost ]\Iohamed 
Kliau, the j>rcscnt chief, and a brother of the vizier Fulteh Khan. 
Hince then be has greatly extended and consolidated his power, 
lie iiitrusts die town and dependencies of Gliiiziiee to a brother, 
fiiiil snbuits no one else to share his fortunes. The limits Cif tb.e 
chh'ihhi}) extend to Hindoo Koosh and Bamiaii. Cn the west it 
is l..;j.!uidcd by the hill country of the Hazarahs : to the south 
is Giiuznee, and to the east it stretches half w'ay to Peslnuvur, 
tenuinnting at the garden of Neernla. Much of the country is 
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mountainous ; it contains a large proportion of arable land %Yliich 
is most productive. It lies along the base of hills, and deu-ives a 
rielinc.'S fr(jiTi the soil washed from them. The revenues of Fvahul 
amouiii to eighteen 'lacs of rupees. Its military force is greater 
than any among the Afghans, since the chief retains a Ixaly of good 
horse, who are well mounted and accoutred. He has also 2000 
infantry, with other auxiliaries, village troops, and a park of fourteen 
guns which are well served for a native state. This country is 
by liature strong and moiintaiiious, though it has good roruis 
through it 

“ 'iln‘ reputation (d' Dost hloliaraeil Khan is made kuorai to a 
traveller long Isefore he entens his country, and no tniel)etter merits 
the high cdiavacter which he has ohtainetl. He is uarcniitting in 
his attention to hiisiiiess, and attends daily at the Court-house with 
the Kazc'^o-Alollahs to decide, every cause accordiiig to the law. 
The Koran and its comnnuitarics may not ho the .standard of legis- 
lative e.xcellenec ; hut this sort of decision is exceedingly popular 
with the people, since it fixes a line, and relieves them from the 
mgnmmit inccujniiam of a despot. Trade has received the greatest 
eucourageinent from him, and he lias derived his own reward, since 
the receipt.s of the Custom-honsii of the city have increased 
60,000 rupees, and now furnish him with a net revenue of two 
lacs per annuin. One in forty, ?.<?. 2-^7 per cent., is the only duty 
levied in hi.s territory ; and the nmu-chant may tiavel without guard 
or protection from one frontier to anotlicr, an unheard of circum- 
stance in the. time of the kings. The cluofof Kabul, in Ins, zeal for 
orth(»Aox u’nverniuent. has deprived If? subjoths of the luxurv of 
wire and spirits as being prohibited by bis creed. The enactment 
lias drb.en the .lews and Armenians: from his (‘onntry, since they 
had no other uu'aris to procure a subsistence, A gdod Hlaliom- 
medaii onoht not to regret ti;e loss of such luxuries; l.ait with this 
.siuule ex<“cpl!on 1 lu-aul of n.o complaint against the rule of Dost 
iMoiiamul Khan. That clfief, in common with many of tlu' Alghaii 
nation, was addicted in early life to wine and its coiicomitunt vices. 
His }>ri.iliibii;iou of them may be, therefore, caj}i’jeiou3 ; but he a.s 
. Vvcil us his com-t hold out a bright example to tlie covninunity. Tiic 
jm'^nce o\ this chief a.fibrd,s a constant theme of prai,?e to all clastCs : 
the peasant rejoice.s at tlic fibstmee of tyranny ; tlic citizen at the 
-v'.f TV ivf hi? iiome and the ,-.triet mimlcijial regulations regarding 
wo ufrts ;Uid meaaurc.s; the rnerchaut at the equity of the tlecisiojis 
and the protection of his property ; and the soldiers at the regular 
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niamiei* in wliicli tl’.eir arrears are diseliargcd. A man in power 
can linve no higher praise. Dost Moliamed Khan has not attained 
his fortieth year ; his mother was a Persian, and he lias been 
trained up with ])oople of that nation, which has sharpened bis 
understanding, and given him advantages over all his brothers. 
One is struck with the intelligence, knowledge, and curiosity which 
he displays, as w'ell as his accomplished manners and address. 
He is doubtless the most powerful chief in Afghanistan, and may 
yet raise himself by his abilities to a much greater rank in his 
native eoin.try. . 

The ditfercuces whidi exust between Dost Moliamed and his 
brothers lessen the inilncncc of all parties, and would lay ojien the 
state to intrigue and faction if invaded, d'hc family of Jjarukzye 
have nothing to fear from any other Afghan tribe, since tliey 
surpass all in numbers as much as in'jiower.f The chiefs of 
Peshawur and Kandahar do not want the wish to injure their 
brother of Kabul, but they cannot accomplish their purpose. Both 
of them have had a footing in Kabul, and look with envy on the 
prosperity of DAst Moliamed Khan. Both have emissaries at his 
court? who excite * disturbance : and both cherish hopes of rooting 
out one whom they consider a usurper. The task will be found 
difficult, for the chief of Kabul, besides the moderation and justice 
which secure him so many friends, enjoys an advantage in bis 
Persian descent which will prove of iuaterial service to him in 
advci’sity. lie holds the warlike clan of Juwanshiro in his interests, 
and takes every occasion to conciliate this tribe, which has so often 
turned the scale in favour of difforout jiretenders to the thione. 
Tie has acquired their language (the Turkish), and promoted their 
interests and wellbeing. 

“The iku'sians of Kabul amount to 12,000 families: they reside 
in a sejtarate quarter of the city, which keeps up an esprit de. corpa 
among tliem ; it also giA'es them a knowledge of their power 
whieli may prove .salutary or ])rejudiclal to the factions tliat divide 
tiu; country according to circumstances. The .state of fear whidi an 
enemy on both sides must insi>irc has had a bad effect on Dost 
M.olu‘imed Khan's administration. With his own house as an 


Miiiiaiiiciflzye. — t'erncr. con.si.sts of only four or five thoiiaand 

t Tui:s F an iivror into which Burnes families, if it is the tribe of Barukzyo 

h.‘.i3 i'ailen ; ifit is the family or branch to to which he alludes, it is probable that 

ViidcUtlie.'oni’uf rr,yoni.lehKhaubelongs it contains 45,000 or 55,000 familes.-*- 
■tiiat no reibrs to. he iihonid have men- Famer, 
tioimrl thorn a,= 'Jlohainc'tlv.yes, and that' 
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oli]‘‘C.t (if cave, lie is not likely to pursue conquests ahvoad, or 
retrieve the fallen state of Kabul. This alone deters luin from 
taking Herat, the only province of the kingdom of 
BOW held by a descendant of tbe royail family, and the Priiu'c 
Kaiavun rules more fi’om tolerance in his enemies than his onn 
puwtrr. III? reeeive.s no aid from his countrymen, since the nbole of 
the chiefs (jf A ig-hanistan are his enemies, and (basin' hi.s destruc- 
tion, in rtwenge for the assassination of their brother Futteh Khan. 
Herat has. therefore, become a rlepondcncy of Poraia. The town 
itself has of late been .several time.s entered by the troops of that 
nation, and mily spared by tbe ready tender of mons.iy on the part 
of its goternor.'" It was threaleiied in Sepi ember, 1832, by the 
Prince Royal in person, wlio made a pecuniary demand, and also 
required that the coinage of the city should be struck in the name 
of the King of Persia. It is probalile that bi)th these reqnc,st.s will 
be granted, t since Kamrau would gladly bold iiis power on any 
terms. The Persians do not appear to contemplate any jieriiianent 
.settlement in Herat, since it would incur the e.xpense of retaining’ 
a force that would diminish the tribute now’ gained from-- it. 
Ivarnran i.s said to be in possession of some of the crown jewels of 
Kabul, and derives a large revenue fiom Herat, whicli is situated 
ill one of the- most Ibrtilc countries of the world. By this wealth 
he is yet able to retain about ins person .some of the Afghan chiefs, 
and can rni.se ;i body of 4000 <vr 5000 horse. He has no political 
connexions in any quarter ; but still clings to the ho]jC of being 
aide tu rc-(^stablish • the monarchy of his father, lie has the 
character of a cruel ami tyrannical man, Is destitute of iTicnus, and 
■ odious m his eounlrymen. 

The .‘Janie eimse.s which prevented Do.Jjt Mohamed from mcrehiug 
aga’n>r lierar preveiitod liim also from niakiug some endeavours 
to wn->t 5iuo1t;in and F)(Ma Ghazeo Khan from tluuSikh.'. lie lust 
y(‘ar umde a deinou.4ration against Jellalalwd, a di.strict between 
Kabul aud Pesh.awur, worth about seven ]a(*s ot‘ ru]:ees a year. 
He will probably annex it to hb power, but until able to coerce 
«c‘ i-uIkiuc either Pe.4!awur or Kandahar, Jbtet Arukamed Khan 
c-mnot rise above n chiidi, or be aught than one among man v in 
-Hahani:tau. In the present state of polities in tliat countrA' lie 
aevi-ri'i.eiess the most ibsing man in the Kabul dominions.'’ 


1 1d- U cri'or; t!ie territory liafs f I Uave tlso ('outvPVT ■ 

Dean t'atereUjlujt the d«y not. --fl-iTiVi-. Ferner. . 
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iSh^.h Sliuoja takc.s up arms agaiustthe Bamkzyes — - Dost Blohaaied Khan marohes 
to tile I'Aief of Ktmdaliar — Shall Siiooja receives a check — That sovereign is 
completeh- defeated — IIo retires to Kelat — Sultan Slobamed. arrives at Kabul 
-“MaehinrKiuis of that serrlar against Dost Mohained Khan — lie.-olutiiia of 
the. I'U'ter — The Do.st, now elected Emir, marches against the Sikhs — Defeats 
them at Djauiroiid — Sir A. rairiies at Kabul -The. English are hostile to 
Dust IMohumed — Sumner’s account cd’ the llus.siauH and the Engli-di in Asia 
— 3IuljaiiiG(l Shall determine.^ to invade Herat — He is supported by the 
Russians." - 

SrcM was tlie f^tate of thing's when Burues visited Kabul in 1832. 
Tile result of his opinion, as of my own, which is also that of the 
Afglians in general, is that Kohendil Khan, the sovereign of 
Kandahar, had not the same superiority of mind as his brother, 
and was far from following in the same steps. The people were 
discontented with him, and he might have been reproached, 
as well as Sultan AInhainod Khan, who did not govern at 
Peshawur a vdiit better than he did, with sentiments of jealousy and 
hostility to Dost Alobained, whose enlightened and loyal govern- 
ment they sought to impede and ridicule in a manner little 
honourable to themselves. Ambition is an unfaithful mirror, which 
reflects things much less in their natural aspect than that in 
which mankiml is pleased to colour characters and personal 
interest.^.. V'ith these perverted feelings, Kohendil Kliaii and 
Hultun IMohamecI Khan con.stantly pursued a hostile line of con- 
duct towards their brother, who was desirous of being on tlie best 
terms with them ; and they accused him, but without the least 
reason, of wi.shirjg to seize their territoriefl — tluu'e was danger 
for them it Is true, but this danger was in another quarter. 
Siiltan Moiunned Khan, already subdiuKl by Kunject Sing, was 
on \\w eve of being totally overthrown by the Alaharadja,, and, if 
Kohendil Khan did not succumb to him first, it was because he 
ov,'cd his presei'vntion entirely to the generous support wliieh he 
I'cceivcii Iroiii his brother Dost Alohamed Khan, as we shall now 

Shall Shooja-ool-Moolk, although often beaten, had not re- 
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noiuiccd his right to the throne. From the period at which he was, 
for the first time, overthrown by Fethi Khan, he had made eight 
attempts to regain it by force of arms; he failed — but his courage 
remniued unshaken, and he had succeeded in interesting the 
Anglo-Indian government in his fiite. They required a sovereign 
in Aighanistan devoted to their views, but, afraid to assist him 
opeiily,' the Governor-General supported his cause with some Sikh 
regiments, with which, through his Intervention and promises of 
eonce-ssiou of torrlttwy on the part of Shah Shooja, llunjeet Sing 
agreed to furnish the Suddozye prince. This tact has been 
proved by the hitters of Sir Claude ^^^^,de, at that time politiccil 
agent rd Loijdiuua, whicli letters were ft/iind amongst the baggage 
of Shidi Shoqja-ool-Moulk after his defeat ; a good many amongst 
them were addressed to some of the At*glian serdars. The Tritish 
agent excited these chiefs to revolt, and assured them that his 
government would know how to appreciate the support that they 
might give to their legitimate sovereign. 

In January, 1834, Shah Shooja quitted Loodiaiia : in the month 
of. May he crossed the Indus, and, in tiie first instance, seized upon 
Shikapoor, belonging to the Emirs of Scinde, but to which he 
laid claim. He then marched towards Kandahar at the head of 
an army of 22,000 Afghans and Hlndostances, the latter drilled 
and manotmvring on the European system, and observing its 
discipline, some of them being deserters from the. Company’s 
. service.. ‘ ■ 

Kohcndil Khan, haying assembled in baste what troops he could 
collect, Tnavched to meet the king as far as the valley of Pisheen 
to clo'C tile passage, but he Avas defeated and obliged to make a 
rajf.d Tvtreat on Kandalmr, whence be despatched rncsseuger 
after me?cenger to infunu Dust Mobamed of the storm which 
had hurst iqjon him. On the reception of this news the chief of 
Kabul made the following reply : “ Whenever you are menaced 
] me know, ami, as 1 am your enemy now, so I Avill be your 
frlerid then. ' After which, forgetting tlic just complaints whieli 
l;e had nganist iliis ungrateful brother, he remembered only the 
ties nt kindred and blood which united them, and hurried to ins 
;L-?:>iance with his army. But, before setting out, he despatched 
un i4i;cor tu S'r Claude Wafle to ascertain from him if it was true 
that tue 8hai! was openly supported by his gOA'ernment ? that if 
las reifly v'.ns in the affirmative, he should think about it; if. on 
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tiic contrary, it was in tlie negative, lie should fight. The political 
an'cnt of. the (Company replied that the Indian government had 
taken no part in the expedition, hut that Shah Shooja liad its best 
wishes for liis success. 

Ttio 'Micst wishes” of the English government did not stop 
Dost 3Ioliained : liis march, which he had delayed in order that ho 
migiit receive the reply of Sir Claude Wade, he now hastened ; and 
it was indeed high time that he should arrive atKaiuialiar, for Shah 
Shooja had taken up a })Osition between the old and the new city, 
and pressed the siege closely. The ground from which he opened 
his attack was intersected by numerous watercourses and covered 
w’ith large gardens, enclosed with mud -walls, in which the soidlei's 
made many gaps to pass through ; and these obstacles were far 
from favourable to the manoeuvres of cavalry, of which arm the 
greater part of both armies was composed ; nevertheless, confiiets 
took place daily ou both sides in these lahyrintlis. The encounters 
were the more murderous, inasmuch as the combatants, surrounded 
by -avails, preferred being killed on the spot to yielding one inch 
of ground, and such close fighting soon weakened both parties. 
Shah Siiooja had great difllculty in repairing his losses, though the 
advantage on the -whole was on his side, and on the 29th of June, 
1834, he made a general assault upon the place. His troops 
displayed great bravery : four times repulsed, four times they 
returned to the assault, but at last they were obliged to retreat, 
leaving the ditches of the town filled with their dead and wounded. 
The Host's army arrived at this juncture, and from that day Shah 
Shooja was ua.der a double disadvantage, for he was obliged 
to divide his forces to roped the sorties of the besieged cuinmauded 
by Kohendil Khan, and the attack of the Dost in his rear. 
This war, or rather this butchery, lasted during fifty-four days, 
and the -Vfghans alfirm that 10,000 men were killed before the 
j)iace.‘ „■ 

After liaviiig lost a. pitched battle against Dost Moliamcd Khan, 
Shall Sliooja fought only to clear a passage for himself and his troops, 
and make good his retreat to Shikapoor ; but hotly pursued by 
the Mohamcdxyes, he was cut off from his communications, and 
thro'.v-u back up)on the interior of the, kingdom. Soon after he tvas 
abaiaioued by ins soldiers, and Had only fifty horsemen with him 
when lie arrived at Herat, and demanded a refuge and hospitaiity 
of the Siiah Kamran ; but his nephewy who never loved him, and 
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was afraid trait iio might intrigue with a view of ^u])p]auting him, 
refused him permission to enter the city. The defeated Sliali 
was ihereldi-e obliged to retire .upon Furrah, tlirougii the arid 
deserts of Beionchistan, What he suffered in traversing its parched 
and burning sands, under the seorclung rays of the sun, witlmut 
food or vrater, wanting in short everything, is incredible, and tlic 
lU'obarnedzj-es, wliu pursued hiui, were on the point of taking him 
prisoner at the moment he entered Kelat Nassir and vras safe 
from further molestation. The Emir of this town had freed himself 
fi'om the Afghan dominion during his reign, but lie recei^vd liiin 
hospitably, and furnished his guest with the means of gaining 
Loodiana in a manner suitable to bis rank. Here be again 
resided, pensioned by the English, who reserved him for a new 
invasion in which he subsequently lost his life, and England met 
with the greatest disaster that she was ever called upon to register 
ill tile military annals of her Indian empire. 

Mobamed Akbar Khan, the favourite son of Dost 3Iohamed 
Khan, distinguished himself, in the campaign that had just 
terminated, by a courage wliicb might almost be termed fool- 
hardy, and military talents which even then gave indications of 
what his future career might he. 

This victory definitively confirmed the Mohamedzyes in the 
]iossessiou of eastern Afghanistan ; but, instead ’of profiting by it to., 
strengthen their ])osition, it becatno the signal-for fresh dissensions 
amongst them, tiie result of which was tlie recall of Shah Shooja 
a few years later, supported by an English army. bYlnle Dost 
Hobnmed Kliau was goiie to assist his brother against this c?:pa- 
triatod sovereign, Sultan IMoharned Khan had been reuroved from 
his government of Peshawur by llunject Sing ; forced, tlicreforc, 
to retire to Jelhdaliad, lie, with a vieNv of remedying this re- 
verse, thought lie might ]n’ofit by the absence of Dost Aiohamed 
Klian to seize Kabul. His two brothers, Pir Mobamed Khan 
;a!il Syud Mt'hameil .Khan, joined him in tin? enterprise, \vliicli 
tio'w Lad already commenced wdten they heard of the victory the 
Dost L.ad gaiiied at .Kandahar and at the same time his return 
lo Ivaunl. 'i’hcy lliereforo romaiiiod some days undecided as to 
'iviait Fme they sliould adopt; but tlie success of their plan being, 
lo say tim least, doubtful, and they not as yet committed to 
it, du-Y gave up the project, pretended to feci an ardent desire 
ro be on the nmsi friendly terms with their victorious brother, and 
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went lioltlly to meet the Dost to congratulate him on a succe=.^ 
nlricli, ns it aiinihilatetl all their hopes, they cursed from the 
Imttom of their hearts. Although informed of their iaithlcss 
proceedings, Dost Moliamed thought it would be better to leave 
them to think that he was ignorant of their schemes, iinagining 
that iu acting tlius he might bring their dissensions to a close, 
lie received his brothers, therefore, wdtli courtesy and all the 
njjpearancG of sincere friendship, and spared nothing to attach them 
tu his cause. jMoreover, directly he returned to Kabul he deter- 
mined to revenge the affront which had just been put upon them by 
Eunj cot, and proclaimed a holy war against the Sikhs: neverthe- 
less, befure undertaking it, he was desirous of exalting hiinself in 
the eyes of the Afghans, and received from a council, coni])oscd of 
the serdars of the principality, the title of Sovereign Prince. 
Mir Vaez, the grand ISfollah of Kabul, proclaimed him Emir ool 
Moamcrime,'^' and on this occasion repeated the same form of 
ceremonial that had been used at the coronation of Ahmed Shall 
and his successors. "W^hen the festivities of his enthronement 
were over he sent 9000 liorse against the Sikhs commanded by 
one of his brothers, but, as they obtained only a doubtful success, 
he left Kabul and placed himself at their head ; the Afghans were 
encouraged by his arrival, hut the result was not more fortunate ■ 
than before. This was owing to the intrigues of Sultan Mohamed 
Khan and his brothers, ivlio were negotiating secretly with Eunjeet 
Sing; and the Emir Dost Mohamed, having convinced liimself 
of this tact, abandoned the war, which could only be disastrous 
to him, and returricd to Kabul. There he occupied .himself in rein- 
forcing his army, intending to enter at some future time upon an- 
other campaign, witli greater chances of success, which, were not to 
lie hoped for so long as Sultan Mohamed Khan was reach to ]day 
the iraitur. 

All the public functionaries of whosc^ fidedity the Dost was not 
P'orfiadly sure were now dismissed; he made his sons governors 
of the MU’ious provinces and districts, and fiirther intrigues failed 
in consequence of the wise measures ivhich he adopted. Sultan 
Mohamed Khan and his two brothers, seeing that they were wholly 
pnuorloss in Kabul, threw themselves completely into the hands of 
llunject Sing, who appointed the fonner governor of Kota, a 


* Commander of tlie Faithful,— ■i'tr/'/er. 
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foTtre??. in the north of the Funjal.), tlie inhabitants of which n ero 
for tlu' most jjart IMohannKlans. 

The Sikhs, (iutHiiG- that Dost Moluimed hesitated to renew the 
attack, raisiooh his discrotiuii for fear, and Harcc Sing, g'uvernor 
of the i\Ldiavadja at Peshawur, threatened some villages depeiid- 
mn on Kahn], and was guilty of numerous exactions against the 
Afchaiis of tluit ci)uutry. The Emir, wearied with all these 
annoyance?, declared war against llunjeet, and gave the coinniand 
of his armv to his sons Mohained Efzei Khan and jdohained 
.kkbnr Klumn, with orders to advance immediately against the 
Siklis. This time fortune, declared in favour of the Afghanis. Tiiey 
aitucked their enemies at Djamrood, near the entrance of the 
Kin her Pass, to mIiIcIi they had advanced, and defeated them 
completely ; their general, llaree Sing, being killed in this battle. 
Tim Emir, who evinced great moderation after Ids victory, resjiected 
the territory of his enemy, and claimed the intervention of Lord 
Auckland, Governor-General of the British possessions in India. 
He demanded that the Indus should for the future be the line of 
demarcation between the two states, and consented on this con- 
dition to abandon Cashmeer to the Sikhs for ever, though it was 
an Afghan province, and the majority of the population were his , 
countrymen. Lord Auckland rejected these reasonable proposi- 
tions : and, in his reply, left Dost Mohamed only a hope that 
Eunjeet Sing would be requested b}' him to restore the govern- 
ment of Pesbawur.to bis brother, Sultan Mohamed Khan; adding, 
that he could not, consistently with the friendly relations existing 
hchveen the Maharadja and tlie East India Company, foicc him to 
make a rostitutlun, the legitimacy of which was, in his eyes, a 
questionai)le ptfmt. Burne.s was sent to Kal'ml to make known 
this docisiun of bis Excelkncy to Dost Alobarned : and the Emir 
naturally pivieired leaving PesJiauur to Eunjeet, to seeing it 
again in the hands of his mortal enemy, Sultan Moianned Ivlnin. 
li was alMfiit this time that the army of Mohamed Siiali, king of 
Pel da, man-hed agaiu^t Herat, and the Emir was far from, 
desinnw of forming a treaty with that sovereign, for all his sym- 
jiaihies were witii the English, and he hud done everything in Ins 
pcjucr Tit cuter iiitit -a bincere alliance with the East luslia Com- 
j>auy: hut Mosieurs the Dmwtors would listen to nothing ; they 
had atimiitcd as a principle, that the consolidation and extension 
<-S Euujcf't Ifings power, under Their immediate protcetium was 
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a counterpoise against every evil that could happen to them, and 
every a(ivantage the Russians could gain arising from the Treaty 
of Turlvonianlcliai signed between the latter power and Persia in 
1827, Hence arose the tenacity with wdiich the East India Com- 
pany supported the invasions of the Maharadja and rejected the 
h'ival concessions of the Emir Dost Mohamcd, who from that 
moment had no other hope of .safety than by allying himself with 
Russia and Persia. 

Let us not, however, anticipate, but come to that famous siege 
of Herat, wliicb. was nearly altering the status of every country in 
Central Asia. Almost all those persons who have written on the 
changes which it ficcasioned during the last few years in Afghan- 
istan have allowed a ])arty spirit more or less strong, with which, 
God be praised, the author has nothing to do, to influence their 
opinions. Merely a traveller in the country, my constant aim was 
to search for truth, and to speak it with impartiality ; having no 
political interest to defend, nor dignity or diplomatic pride to 
maintain, free from constraint, and having- been able to mix 
with all classes of the population, information came to me from 
all sides, and many fresh circumstances were revealed to mo. In 
adding them to those already known, I have given a sketch of the 
whole, and endeavoured to make it as accurate as possible with 
respect to the events that have recently taken place in Central 
Asia. To attain this object with the greater eevtainty, I have 
selected from amongst the narratives, which have hitherto appeared, 
those which seemed to me to contain the most exact detail of facts, 
huiTO’ived from them whatever appeared to Ix'i true, and rejected all 
that .seemed open to the su.spicion of a single doubt. 

The extracts arc from the text of these authorities, which conki 
not gain by a transformation of style, and the information that I 
have collected is added. I shall begin by giving the reader 
an Idea of what were the respective positions of the English 
and the Russians in Asia at the time the siege of Herat was 
imdertaken, but a reservation is : necessary on my part. Though 
assenting to the mode in wTiich the writers wliose works I am 
abaiit lo make use of, and who have examined matters to the 
CO]’:.;, have appreciated them, I do not intend to he responsible 
for any remarks that can wound the susceptu)iHlY of any 
neJioa whieli is tlie subject of them. My object is to make known 
facts V, ithout malice or i3rejudiee, to give these facts iinpai tially, 
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wirh f^lraplv th(‘ir his^torical hiteresit attached to them, and not to 
recriiainate aG'aiu&t any individual ■whatever. Iho first qiiotatiou 
is talicn from a work by Mr. George Sumner of Boston, who 
fceeu!> to ira' to have treated what relates to the English in a 
iTiarmc-T ■w'nieh is tolerably satisfact’ory. The following is his 
opinion *. — ■ 

It has been generally thought that the war made on the 
Afghans by tlie English -was to be attributed to a fear of the 
encroachment.' tjfi and invasion by, Russia, but it lias since been 
acknowlt-dged that this four was only a ehiiuera. Let us examine 
this ryaestion. First, to make the suliject more clear, we will 
.s|}eak of the position of England in the East : there we see an 
i«jnien.sc (‘injiire, with more than 100,000,000 of subjects, a large 
army, large revenues, and towns containing a million of inhabitants, 
entirely under the control and government of a company of 
inerclurats and capitalists, wlio, tranquilly .seated behind their 
counters, gii'e their instructions and orders to their agents, and in 
less than eighty years have succeeded in raising a powder which 
seems almost to equal that of Alexander or Tamerlane. 

. ‘‘The condition in wdiich they found the various states of India 
was no doubt exceedingly fiivourable to the increase of this empire j 
but another cause, tending almost equally to that increase, was the 
vast field that it opened to talent of every description, and the 
fiicihty that every able officer, how'ever low his rank or position, 
there found of attaining wealth and distinction, by courageously 
devoting himself to the interests of those whom he served. 

It ought to be remarked, in speaking of the facility with which 
India was subjugated, that the plan of conque.st adojited at the com- 
menceinent by < 'live, and since constantly fidlo-ived by tlm Ent.dish, 
did not originate with thein. it was conceived by via' Ib'encJi 
Gc-acTiu Dsipleix. when that talented officer connnn.mlorl at 
Madras. Ills projiositum to the Frctich government was iramc- 
diatdy rejected, and drew upon autlioi’ reproaches that the v>iust 
recent biograplu'rs have not endeavoured to remove — indeed they 
hare ixaitlimed tisem. ft was to employ only a small number of 
European trorms in the conquest of India, and to take adva'ntncfo 
of :he .dissensions among'st the i-.rincGs and rajahs of tlie eoiiniiv, 
tu iiimeat ilisciinl in their different .states, and, finally, to assist 
(usp uiie of them who, after his success, showed a di;-po,siiio'i! to 
beeonie a fhiciie instrument in the hands of the. nation that liad 
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sup]!!)i'1ed luiii. Divide ct irnpera. By adopting tins plan tlie East 
I ndj':'. Company has worked }}y degrees to the north and nortli-wesh 
invad'uig, one after the other, princes, rajahs, and emirs, and cvfm 
the Grea.t Mogul himself had to accept their alliance and submit 
to their rule. The Company has occupied Delhi, the cajatal of 
the empire of Aurimgzebe, crossed the Sutlej, rendei'cd trilDiitary 
tlie sovereign of Lahore, and has travelled thus far without knowing 
when or where it ought to stop, until it found itself face to fiice 
with another power, of which the mind w'as as active and the 
re.s<nirccs a.s great, of which the interest and capability of advancing 
goutliwards wtu'c just as unlimited as those of England acting in the 
opposite direction — that power is Ilussia, 

AVhen the expedition of the Shah of Persia against Herat, in 
18d5 and 1836, was detennined upon, the northern limit of the 
states belonging to the English, and paying taxes to tliera, v/as 
the river Sutlej, which flow's south-wmst, and joins the Indus at a 
distance about 200 miles north of Delhi. 

“ Beyond, and in the delta formed by the Sutlej and the Indus, 
is the Punjab, tlie kingdom of' the Sikh.s, with their remarkable 
sovereign, Runjeet Sing of Lahore, lie had hastened to treat with 
the British government in 1832; Burnes said of him that he 
might be regarded as one of the most faithful allies of the English, 
and the Maharadjah proved this by joining with them against the 
Afghans, 

■“ Crossing the kingdom o£ Runjeet, we come to tlie unhappy 
country of .'ifghaiiistmi, which wdtnessed the recent disasters of the 
Britisli anny. To the north of Kabul, the capital of that province, 
extends a poriiou of the Himalaya range of mountains, aero.s 3 
wliieh, in. summer, there are at least two passes open to caravans, 
leading 'direct to the Khamits of Badakshane, Balkh, and Bokliara. 
M'itii these Russia has formed great commercial interests, but the 
govt'rmneiit of that country pretends that she has not yet any w'ell- 
esrahlkhod political relations tlumc. 

From Kuiidaliar, another city in Afghanistan, the. road is open 
towards Hewat, on the Persian frontiers, and, passing through Persia, 
we j-eaeh the Caspian Sea and the southern boundary of Rus.-;i!a. 

Fifghanistau and Russia then there is on one side, besides 
ihc rrre.- Khaiuits that wo have mentioned, a vast extent of de.'ert'’, 
;mu o-i.' the (itiier side is Persia, which, like Turkey, seems .scareelv 
to have forgoglmi its past splendour and"' ancient renown. This 
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nation, enfeel)l(,'d within and powerless without, has become more 
and more totterin<jf, and seems ready to fall befoj’c the iii>t ciK-my 
who slnill attack her with vigoiu*. 

Tims it is evident that the country of Afghanistan, of which 
Europe tlionght very little fifty years ago, is without doubt destined 
to lie the tiicatre of important events, on which the pov'ers of 
Central Asia will he tested, and their destiny decided. 

It was in Afghanistan, that Alexander the- Great, on his 
march towards the Indus, stopped to rest his soldiers, who ate 
nirh delight the rcfn-shlng fruits of the villages in which wc 
now had KaVail. Throngli it also passed Ghengiz Klia,n and 
'Jhinerlimc, when they undertook their expeditions to India, On 
this distant point is now fixed the attention of the two great 
countries, who look upon it as the pivot on which, in some degree, 
must turn their respective interests in India. Count Nesselrode, 
in a despatch of October 20th, 1838, recommended England to 
respect Afghanistan. ‘ Great Britain and Russia,' said he, ‘ can have 
hut one desire, that of maintaining peace in Central Asia, atid 
supporting the independence of the peoples wlio are the legitimate 
possessors and the ancient inhabitants.’ 

The friend of England, Runjeet Sing, was not arrested in his 
progress by this manifestation" on the part of . one of the greatest 
powers ot Asia. He. had already committed depredations in Afghan- 
istan, reduced Peshawiir to a state of vassalage, and prcpariid other 
more liostile movements towards the south-east. When the Slmli 
of Persia, Yeincmhering that his duniinions had in former limes ex- 
tended to Dellii, deteriulued to recover or reduce Herat (ivhidi had 
beim part of his legitimate possessions, and which hs the cajiital of 
that province of Afgiinnistan situated farthest to the north-west), 
he we.s })iobiibly in^tigat(‘d to attempt this reassumptiori of his ancient 
riglit.s i>y Count Simonich, then Russian minister at Toheran ; at 
least it was suppo.sed so.” 

Tne position of the Engli.sh in India, and the tendenc}' of 
their future pidicy, are cleaily set forth in this extract; but it 
would not be of much interest if it were not followed bv a, 
.sketch of the Russian policy in Central Asia. This question was 
cuu'iileref'i in 1843, In a nionthl} review, by “ A. Chinhrko/’ 
wr.o has proved himself as well informed as the philohig'iA of 
Jlo.-riiO. After having rapidly traced the efforts nhicli iiad been 
tnade by tlie cabinet of fe’t. Fetersburgh to render its policy 
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(l!')minaiit in Europe, and, above all, in Turkey, the write)' turns 
his attention to Asia, and unfolds, with, startling’ triith, the siic- 
ce.rsive invasions of the Colossus of the North on that contineiit. 
The reviewer commences by citing the opinion of a contemporary 
historian: “Vainly,” say Lesur, “were the dangers pointed out 
of porinitting this intrusion of an enslaved and barbarous people 
into the system of European politics; Russia has been elevated as 
niucli by the errors of othei's as by her own genius, The last treaties 
with Turkey, Persia, a,nd the powers assembled at Vienna, iiave 
established her dominion on the right bank of the Danube, at the 
extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, and from the Vistula to Kam- 
tchutka. She, commands the Black Sea, she suffers none hut her 
own aruied flag to float over the Caspian, and the shrine of the 
Kadjars is placed under her protection.” After this quotation 
the reviewer continues : “ Subsequently to the year 1819 Russian 
• — ^-^gents left Tiflis, envoys to the Khans of Khiva and Bokliara. Their 
iJistructions were to obtain the abrogation of the trade in slaves, 
and to announce their mission as the accomplishment of a gi’oat 
duty on the part of tlie head of the Russian empire. Russia, who 
had generally imposed slavery upon civilized nations, pretended 
to restore liberty to slaves, and she knew not liow to proceed 
otherwise than by the sword : she threatened to conquer. The 
Autocrat expected the refusal that his envoys returned with, but 
he wished to give a coloin* to the war for which he was prepar- 
ing, and his battalions w'ere already marching from Tiflis upon 
Orenburg. Their reports also informed the Emperor Alesandor 
that liis projects against Turkestan were premature ; ho could not 
ensure his object until he had deprived Persia of the states she 
j)os.se^.sed on the borders of the Caspian Sea, and that cotHpicst 
could not be attempted without further success against Turkey. 
But the patient constancy with which Russia carries ou her schemes 
is well known ; aggression against Turkey would dissipate any sus- 
picions that might arise, while an invasion of Persia would only 
coniiim them. The disposition of the Greeks to revolt was therefore 
{‘nc{j).iri)ged, and Alexander showed himself again in the character 
of defender of an oppressed people. -But he contented himscif 
with p](‘adlng their cause with the Sultan ; and several influential 
. nersonages of his court having endeavoured to tuni to thei)' ad- 
Tc.utage the discussions that arose in 1823 witli the Porte, to 
provoke a rupiui’e, the Emperor sent them into exile. 
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‘•Tlio lonty luukod fur epoch for the acliievemciit of the ]n’uj.-et to 
the aceoniplishineot uf which all his intrigues hud b,-en clirrcted, 
arrived in 1 I.u tluj spring of that year he saw tJie ainhassaduis 
of the Kh.irghizes arrive at his court to render him hoiiiagc 
4 ir: tile supreme chief uf the Tartars. In virtue of this title liO 
(j^rautefl them a code of civil laws, drawn np in the Russia a language 
and in tiie language of their country ; this he bestowed upon them 
in eous>.-qnenee of their having acknowledged themselves vassals (jI 
his ei!i}>:i'e : the Empcu'or also pronused to visit them, ai.d did iii 
fact Very ?uo;i aif.-r set out for Orenburg-, 

Siu-ii was the iri.sh and inconsiderate contempt of the nations td' 
the \^e-t fur thi-, pecqde whom they called the barbarians of Asia, 
that this step on the part of A1exau<h-r (jccasioned no sue-piclon. 
The country (,)f tim Khirghizos attracted no attrition, though it was 
tlu; vmy same kingdom of Kliarisut, foiauerly so powerful, and 
which uiice entiiely ruled (Antral Asia. 

“ A brilliant reception awaited the Tzar at Orenhurg, Tim 
khans of the nicest distant trines came there to acknowledge their 
prince, and proclaim aloud his sovereignty. The Russian journals 
were filled n'ith accounts of the homage which the numherless 
horde.s scattered over Asia came to offer to their now- chief. 
They had bestowed upon him, as formerly on their celc ’-ated 
Temoudjiue, the Tartar surname which signifies The GreK — 
Djenghis. 

The Enqjcror soon quitted Orenhurg to visit some of’ the 
Khlrgliiz hordes, and was satisfied that he shouhi find in them all 
the submission that he could expect from thioir uoinadie habits. 

A' Alexander went again to Oreubmg in atid took the 

empress, t’nen an invalid, with him, iuteiuling to leave ha* at 
Tangar.dg the climate of which ’place, the m'.kle.Ain Russia, would, 
it was lioped, rc-e.-iuhlisli lier lumltli : but as, on tin; conii'ary, slie 
grew worse, lie would imt quit her. It was then that he was 
aitaeke'd hy the luystm-ious malady which had t-dready emried to 
tlu* crave ills fatlicr, the Emperor Paul, and which al-sci terudnattHl 
his o wn life, tin- he had drawn upon himself the same euemie.s. 

“Eu'rything was in readiness for the Persian war, and the com*™ 
nicueemeat of it was in the following year the lii-Lst act of lus suc- 
fosso-' : it mio-lu therefore from that moment he eoneluded that 
KicLolas was worthy to continne the policy of Alexander. The 
ruptiire of tlie treaty of Gnlistau appeared to he tl;o woik (,*f 
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Pi*r-tla, itiul ibe conjecture migiit be read in tlie juipers tl.at dse 
was erubouieiied ttt that step b}' the secret iuterveiilioii and isru- 
uf iAigiaud. 

*• The treaty of Tijrkomahtcliai, of which the })relhniiiarics were 
slLHied Xovciiihcr iird, 1827, was the result of this clever eouiouy. 
iiussif! acquired two kluniats which in a military ])oint of vieweom- 
uiaiidcd the Persian provinces, occupied the countrii's south-wc&t 
of the Caspian h’ea, and succeeded to the rights which Persia liad 
preserved over that Turkonniuia which load heeu the ancient 
kingdom of Saniarcaiul. These rights were of the same nature as 
tliose recioguiscd by the Klhrghixcs, and became naicli stronger, 
being thenceforth exercised by the acknowledged chief of the 
Tartar nation. 

Nevertheles.s, whatever dangers were revealed, the hliiidnessuf 
England continued and manifested itself by the inqavlitic battle of 
Navarino, in wiiicb the Turkish navy was almost entirely de- 
.striived. The result of it was the treaty of Adrianople, a.iul aftei- 
svards that of TJnkiar Skolessi, winch confirmed to the Emperor 
Nicholas his preponderating influence in Turkey. 

The successor of xAlexaiider then a{)}jearedsure of the expected 
triumph of the pohuA' so long followed in Asia. His immernus 
army w'as concentrated upon Orenburg, and orders were given ■ 
for the opening of the campaign in the first fine weather of 1831, 
when tlie insurrection in Poland suddenly obliged him to march 
his troops to the Vistula. 

The British ministry was the first that opened its eyes, as is 
proved by its intrigues to cause, though prematurely, the breaking 
out of tlie rebellion ; and it sacrificed that unfortunate people to 
it.-j own safety, by hurrying them into action to avoid being taken 
at a disadvantage Itself. 

‘‘Taking immediate measures for the protection of the Indian 
Empinq of which the chiefs, absovbe.d in commercial calculations, 
hml too miu‘h neglected the political interests, the ministiy ad- 
dre-^i-d to the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, fresh instuic- 
tions : and it was at this time that Captain Conolly and Lieutc' 
nam Eurm-s were sent on their rcppcctive journeys. Tim frrst 
started from St. Iketershurg to pass through the countries of the 
KbirgluKes, 'Purkestan, and Persia, while the second left Dcllii to 
exp’nre Afgiianistan, Bokhara, and Persia. r>urnes had ah.e.-idy 
shown great ca'pability in other expeditions, hut tlie oliject of hi-; 
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tvavelsi w!is not disr^oinliltHl It was evident that liis pu^])o^e was 
to iuvesti^irate tlie intrigues of tlie Russians, and tin' extent to 
wbicli their eiforts to lay the foundations of political p(jwer in 
Turkestan, under the appearance of conmicrcial intercourse, had 
succeeded. Rurnes allowed it to he seen that he was convinced 
tlve project of marching an army across so much arid andnncnlti- 
vated steppe was impracticable ; hut the passage of his narrative 
in winch he insists with the greatest force upon this assertion 
suiHcre.s to ])rove tlnit he had presented Lord Auckland with notes 
and information to the contrary. Hero follows the passage : 

‘ When one has met with and felt such a horrible scarcity of 
water, and found pasture for the horses so difficult to obta.iii, oph- 
thalmia so prevalent, and so many other impediments, it will be 
understood that this desert can with difficulty be crossed even by 
a few squadrons of light cavalry. But who would think of crossing 
it ‘i If the desceudauts of the Scythians and tlie Parthians have 
the ])retension to enter n})un this conflict, they can do so without 
exciting much attention from Englishmon,’ If the traveller 
thus deluded himself, one may be allowed to think that his Bri- 
tish pride had strangely blinded him. difficulty could 

there be in procuring water in a country from which the river 
had only been turned aside ? "What obstacles could hinder the 
raising of forage in a country lately so fertile and of which the 
sterility* was so recent ?’'f 

Tins sketch gives a very accurate idea of the object the Tzar 
had in extending his dominion towards the south : it is astonishing 
therefore that the English Government should have been alarmed 
at the project formed by the Shah of Persia, under the advice of 
Russia, tJ> sicze Herat, ^^'e will admit, like many other persons, 
and as several new.spnpers have done, that the ])ossibility of a 
llnssian {expedition to India is a chimera if we had based our 
(fphiioii, as there is everytliing to lead us to suppose these writers 
did, on the authority of Buraes ; but as the Guvernmeut at (’al- 
cutta. knew very well that the obstacles were not so soi'ious as this 

’■ Tli'j. {lij-trif-a of Merv hero t-pokun tke spring gra&s aurl wator are to liu 

f/f’ iv.'.t5 inviigr-il tij tiie Tartars twid fanufl everywliore in tlie desei’ts of 

IJ.Hbeks in I78ti, . Khiva ajitl Bokhara. The fachlity \vir.h. 

t Tin- aiitio is perfeuUy correct in which a, Eussiau expedition ctrald tlisui 

rviaai-ks npoji litimcs. and, had he reacii India ha-s hocu.diown ju ‘ffaravari 

pi)-.si.'Sed nituv; loforruatioii, he might Journeyis.’ — FeMet', 
havsi .td-'icd, tliat iu the winter and in 
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wi-lir-d tlitnii to believe, tlie Governor-Genernl 'm Coieicil 
wa.s rlirlit to take procfuitions against any iiivasiou wluoti could be 
wade iVoin the nurtli of Europe into Central Asia. lie oiigbt 
indeed to have done this with more energy at the outset, and witli 
less delay, by which means he would have avoided many diploma- 
tic embarrassments, and many important disasters, the w'ounds 
iVoui Wiiich will not be healed for a long space of time, tlujiigb, 
without doubt, England gained her object. Herat has remained 
indepeiideat, and Eussia has retired within the limits stipulated in 
the treaty of Turkomantehai, wdiile EnglaiKl has brought her 
f'outier up to the west hank of the Indus, and jja.-sed that river at 
two points; Peshawnr in the north, and Si)ika])Oor in the south, 
are two tf'fc.'^-de-'punt which cover the prineipal aj)proaches to the 
river, and menace the Afghans. But let us not anticipate. 
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F'u’sh diplomatic discussions relative to tlie siege of Herat — Mr. Ellis is succeeded 
by Mr. M'-'N eil — The l’or.situis invade the principalitj* of Herat — The minister 
of the .Sbili ])li>ys a doTihla game — Captain Eldre-d Pottinger at Herat — 
llnssiau olut-eiv, in the Persian camp — Samsoua Khan — Colonel Blnrcjtihurg — 
Oeneral Hm-ohski — Colonel Semine,au. — Siege of Goriaii — iteciimiuat.iiui against 
the !:trri;r ofijeer — l{!is.'.iu,u and English agents in the Persi.in rauip — Ti-cnr 
h'l.itilhy Colonel Somluoau — Operations at the siege of (iorian— Fall 

of the plsu'e — Shore Molr.uned Kiuui — Par ilolraued’s reply to his hrothor — 
liurution of the siege. 

It lias been already rernavkod tbat t.lie idea of laying siege to 
Herat for the purpose of cftcctiMlly putting- a stop to tlie incur” 
sions of the Herab'es on the Per .dan territory, and forcing Kamraii 
to pay tribute, originated M-itli Moliauied Shah, but it should be said 
that iitnnediately the subject was made known to the Russian Go- 
vernment it mot witli its eager support and encouragement; not 
because the views of Russia, extended at that period so far as to 
undertake an invasion of British India, for she was not then in the 
least prepared for so great an enterprise, but because she ever 
obejks tliat spirit of forecast, evoked by Jfoter the Great, which 
always leads her, wdienever an o])])ortunity presents itself, to extend 
her influence In the direction of the Indus, as she did not long ago 
to the banks of the Bosphorus at (Constantinople, At that time 
the Ilu.ssians were contented with the possessions which they held 
in Asia, but they could nut, as clever politicians, see wltlumt 
jealousy the sueci?ssive invasions of England ; they therefore forced 
her to extend her frontiers out of all reason, exciting her fears 
by dtouAmst.-atioii.s of an ambitious charae.tcr, hoping by that 
means to make her consume with greater rapidity the immense 
resources at her command, and to irritate the numerous peoples she 
has subjected, who serve her much more from a sentiment of fcar 
tbau Imeauso tlu^y are habituated to, or love, her rule. 

I’ue }n-i.tject.s of Ruhaiued Shah on Herat began to see the 
light about the eomiaoneement of 1835. hir. Elli.s, then Ijriti.sh 
minister at the court of Teheran, at once informed Ills gotcn-nnient 
of llic fact by poliiling out the a(;tive part wbieb the Russian 
minister in Persia, General Sinioiiitch, had taken in connexiem 
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wivli the resnlutkm which had been formed hy tlio 
Jhonarcl:. The British Ambassador- danced, attteiulanee in the 
f!:{;ln;n<‘itie antechamber eighteeii months to |u,a’srtade Lord 
i'ali.tier.ston, tlie Foreio'ii Minister of Her iMajesty, of tlse com- 
plicity nuniifcstcd by Russia in this war, wiiieh was evidently 
inulort.-d-icn witli views liostile to England. Tt was in vain Mr. 
LH'is liifov-rned his Lordslnp that, after having ofibred his mediation 
to smoedh the inisunderstanding existing between the Shah of 
.Pej’sia and the .sovereign Prijicc of Herat, the l^ersian Govermnent 
hml ridu.^(‘d to allow Major Todd, the ofiieer attached to his mis- 
sion, to he the bearer of his letter to Shah Kainran ; and that he 
was oidiged to place it in the hands of the Persian authorities 
in order that it might reach its destination : in other words, to 
be subinitted to the supervi.sioii and control of Russian agents. 
The British minister further stated that Count Siinonitch openly 
encouraged the war against Herat, that each day ho hastened 
fiH’ward the preparations as well as the concentration of troojis at 
Teheran, promising, in the name of his government, subsidies of all 
kinds and even tlie support of some Russian regiments. It was 
equally useless that, under the profemnd impression that he foresaw 
a vei'v serious misfortune impending over his country, Mr. Ellis 
wrote to his -superior thus : — “ 1 have the complete conviction that 
the .English Government cannot permit the extension of the Persian 
Empire, in the direction of Afghanistan, without jdacingthe interior 
tranquillity of British India in danger. This extension will bring 
Russian influence t(j the very threshold of our Indian Empire ; and 
as Persia, will not, or dare not, enter into a sincere alliance with 
England, onr policy for the future should be to consider her not tas 
a [)arri{.'r which covers India, but as tbe first parallel from whence 
tlu! assault will be given.” 

Lord Palmer.-tou* was not much moved or affeeted by this iiifor- 
snatuiii ; his policy at that time was not anti-Russian, and he 
|M.‘r.':ist>‘d in stafing in the reports of his subordinate at Teheran, 
iiuly, aiid perhap.s unreasona.blyj timid anticipations wiiich notiiinif 
ci.suki justify. I.eft without instructions, obliged very frequently to 
have reeuursc to his recrdlection as to what tlui English policy hud 
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been during' ln,s service in India, to enable liinisclf to make a fev." 
feeble lauuoiistranees to Mobamed yiiali, and almost aivnys cen- 
sured by bis chief for the fears which he expressed, the uuibrtunate 
hlr. Ellis did not know what part be was to play at Teheran. 

The minister of Eussia, on the contrary, always advanced lioldly 
in the warlike policy which he couiiselled, and had driven tlie Sliah 
'to ca.ri'y on : supported by his government he dared everything, and 
his most trifling wishes were accepted as orders by the Cttmt of 
Tciierau. If Lord Palmerston, pressed by Mr. EHi,<, was hardy 
enouirh to make a few weak renionstrances to the cabinet of St. 
Pedn'sburg, Monsieur do Ne.sselrode denied facts as c^lear as tlie 
iriui, (Slid it was almost by menaces that he replied to the con.staiit 
demand', of tli(' Eaglisli minister that a good understanding should 
exist between the two gnvenmumts upon the affairs of Persia. The 
noble Lord, deceived by Ilussian duplicity, considered it a crime in 
his minister at Teheran bs have seem too well arid apjireciatefl too 
clearly the state of things there. The Prime Minister had been 
disturbed .at a moment when tire Ilussian ailiarree was without 
doubt i3ece.ssary to him, as a balance, and he could not make up 
his mind to open his eyes to an event and give his attention to a 
subject which took him by sui'prise and deranged his plans. * 

The correspondence of tire Foreign Office relative to this affair 
is nothin.g more than a. series of reproaches upon what Lord 
Palmerston then deirnmiuated chimerical ideas, which his subor- 
dinate had conceived respecting General Simoriitch ; his Lordship 
requests Mr. Ellis to act in concert with that diplomatist, respecting- 
whose, mteiitions, so far as he is concerned, he is quite satisfied, and 
to make confidential repr’eseiitations to the Shah's Government on 
rhe emhaiTassmenr. wlilch his iirconsiderate a,ggi*ession against Shah 
Kamr'an must expose him to. In short, Ire has nothing to transmit 
to Ml-, hliis but timid counsel to assist him in meeting an evil, the 
cause of -ivhieli his J.ordsiiip obstinately refuses to comprehend. ; 
he will see riotln ug because he is determined to avoid a conflict 
wirli I'tutsia. and he keeps on such .good terms with that power as 
to embolden her to redouble lier exertions in cncouragdiig the Shah 
to .si'i.^e u[,iui! Herat. However, this cautious policy coidd not save 
Lord Pahnen-'ton fi-om the , consequences of the eufangleinents 
■‘.riiicls it creati'd for him, and he finished by being comple'tely the 
rltrp.i of his own acts. He believes the word of the Cabinet of St. 
PiU'civbui'g, and vet he doubts more and more the accuracy of the 
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ropnt- of hi.- own mhilstt^r at Teheran. The far-pigh-i;o<l 3Ii‘, Ellis 
ti’.ei: ha^■ Xu eudure all the ill-lminour of Lord PalrnerstuiU inul he 
L vdtliout tiierey for not having hccn able to etop evei.is 

tije d: 'VtdiOjaneiit of wliicli was owing to the too groat coiilidence (if 
his ohief in the assertions of the Russian Govcriinient. 

The ncfole Lord still endeavoured to disguise to liiniself the check 
wlsioh liis policy had inflicted upon English influence in Persia : 
nevertheless he subsequently made choice of an energetic, man, wcdl 
known for Ins hostility to Russia, to fill the post of British minister 
at the court of Telieran. Mr. M‘Neil belonged to that school of 
dipLnnati.'-ts who are per fcidly happy in the midst of agitation, and 
fur wliurn Eurojjean principles disajipear before tlie necessities of the 
tortuous diiplomae.y of Asia, After liaving passed twenty- five years 
in India or Persia, he had returned to England towards the end of 
the year 1834, and, not approving of the })olicy that had been 
fijilowed by his govi'nimeiit in Persia since the accession of 
Jlohained Shah to the throne, he had, through the press, fought 
the question with all the obstinacy inherent in the English cha- 
racter, stating that there was no necessity for drawing the sword 
from the scabltard to baffle tiie Russian intrigues at Teheran, 
that it was only re(p,iisite for England to declare distinctly to the 
Shah her opposition to tlie war with Herat for that monarch to ab- 
.stain from carrying on any further the preparations for the expe- 
dition. Tills view of the subject, one so simple, winch Lord 
Palmerston ought to have adopted from the first, at length broke 
in upon liis Lordship’s mind, but nevertheless he preserved it as a 
last resource iii ciise he should find tli ' Shah intractable in every 
other wa}' ; and as he was aware that Mr. M‘Neil w'as active even 
to restics.mcss, resolute even to temerity, his instructions were 
similar to those wliich had been given to Mr. Ellis, The new 
I'invoy wa.s desired to discourage the ambitious projects of the 
Siiah, and to ofler his mediation in arranging the misunderstanding 
which luiii arisen between Persia and Herat ; in short, lie was to 
continue a spectator of Russian intrigues without being able to ■ 
idiia- one energetic word in opposition to them. Mr. 3PNeil was 
n-.u. more successful than his predecessor, and cumplaiiu.-d to Ids 
goVvTmiii.'iit with as much force as perspicuity, demanding that 
hi.- iij.-tructiou.s should be extended in order that he miglit have 
tlic puwm- of acting witli some hope of suc'cess. But Lord 
Ikilmersum iippcared to send him duplicates of all the re])lles that 
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lie had formerly givea to Sir. Ellis. Ills Lordship could uot } ot 
inakt' up his niiiid to take the initiative in a vigorous O})po$itiou to 
ilussia. and he ondeavoured to maintain a peace which tiiat power 
seemed little anxious to preserve. Lord Palmerston was not %'('ry 
fovtiuiatti hi his ap])reciation of diplomatic athiivs, for, wlieu he 
certlih-d in his letters to the sincerity of the part played at Teheran 
hy (jeunt Simemiteh, that nobleman admitted his had hiith in ios 
tmn correspondence. The noble Lord naited with iinpertuihahle 
tranquillity till reparation .should he made hy the Persian Govern- 
ment for conduct with which he was ofiended, and this at th.e very 
moment when iMr. M‘Neil received the assurance that the h^liah 
declined to make auy ; and as Lord Palmerston had purposely 
deterred sending his instructions, liis envoy found liimself opjiosod, 
witii his liaiuls tii'd, to the ever active mamx'uvres of Russia, and 
the determination of the. Shah to seize Herat. 

That which JMessns. Ellis and 3PNeil had foreseen at length 
occurred: the Persians took tlie field in 1837, and in the month 
of October entered the province of Herat ; but it is necessary to 
add that the energetic representations which Mr. M‘Neii made to 
the Shall m his omi responsihility had led to indecision and a slight 
sensation of fear in the council of his ministers, which the non- 
realization of th.e promises made eighteen mouths before by 
General Shnoriitcb also powerfully contributed to develop. The 
Persians had ivaited, hut in vain, up to this time for the material 
iiitervention promised hy Russia, and tlie Russian dlplomjitist, who 
had been urged to give a guarantee in writing to the effect that 
it would be forthcoming, had just refused to do so. Molianicd 
iSiuih had conceived some just appreliension.s ujinn this subject, 
which led him for a moment to think of renouncing his project, 
lor lie w;is aiVald that his quondam ally ivould abandon him in the 
hciglit of the cijudict which the war with Herat might cause 
hctwtxm liimself and England. But the clevorne.ss of Count 
^hmuiiitch .-unm timted thi.s difficulty also, and the Shah took the 
iii'-M vvlthijut an afterthought, determined to seize upon the for- 
tre.'S wliich he was going to attack ; hut his prime Tninister, Hadji' 
3ii)7:a -lonssoc. an old and ohstiiiate man, directing as hii pleased 
t lit; (cpinioas uf the Kisig, was far from shaving the.se sentiments. 

I it‘ rca-iily consented that the Persian army should invest Herat, 
h'ut iu' h;id secretly decided in his own mind to allow the siege, 
np-vuihms to kuigiiish mitil the Russians liad fullilied the verbal 
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. whicli tbelr diploinatb-t liad made with Islui, ;mcL as 

were never carried out, the city not takein 
'i'his re.-ohitioa of tiic Vlxicr is the solution of the enigma which so 
many ],‘ersons have attempted, but in vain, to discover. Tvrerity- 
hvedaxys at ti)e utmost ought to have been sufficient to take Herat; 
nevertheless it sustained a siege of more than nine months, to the 
great displea.sure. of Mohanicd Shah, who, deceived by his ininis- 
lers mul generals, ■'.vas ignorant that tliere were some amongst them 
wiio had been gained over to the English party and intended to 
lahn-at witliout having accomplished the projected coricpiest But 
the folly and incapacity of the Persian officers in directing the 
op .'rations (d‘ th.e siog'o, as well as the eccentric measures adopted 
by th.e ]!rlme niinistiU', were more than sufficient to cause, the failure 
of the enterprise witiiout the addition of bad faith. 

Tiie netvspapers a.psured us at the time, and many persons still 
think so, that tiie Persian army was accompanied by many Russians, 
officers and men, when it marched against Elerat, and that the 
place w'as defernied by several English officers ; there is esaggera- 
tioii in these two assertions which I w'ill clear away. 

In the treaty of 1813 between England and Persia it was stipu- 
lated that- if war broke out between the Persians and the Afghans, 
the English Government should remain neutral, but it migut never- 
theless become a mediator if requested to do so by both parties. 
We liave seen that England up to this time had not felled on her 
part with respect to that danse ; . but the eag-erness with, which the 
Russians had advised the Persians to undertake a siege that threat- 
ened the dearest interests of England, wdthoiit doubt induced the 
Guver nor- General to pay very little attention to it, and he sent 
(.’aptain Eldrcil ]\)ttinger to defend Herat. The Indian news- 
jcqsers }>retended that “ this officer, travelling in the neigiil)ourhood 
of that city, entered it by chance at the moment the siege com- 
laetic-ed, and tliut it was with liis assistance and advice as well as 
il/e eswauratjeaiiiiii f/ireu bj/ the EnfjUsh Government, that the 
inhabitants were enabled to hold out for nine months.” The first 
part of this assertion is not accurate. Captain Pottinger, sent hi/ Iris 
Gorcf'juncnt with a seeret mission, arrived at Herat disgui.sed as a 
I’hysichui, and was known there only to three merchants td* 
i.krrai., w'uo were devoted to English interests — Shah Ivamran and 
his vizier '.lid not hear of his arrival until the army invested the 
|.'i;;ce. lliis sva.s the moment chosen by the Eugdi^ii officer to 
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offer tlse j^u]>]!ort of hi?! professional senices, as well as subsidi{is 
of all kinds on the part of his Government, to assi.~t the Shall 
Kuniran in iiialilnjy a stand against the Porsians, d'iiis oiit'r 
was accepted '.vltli joy, but such was still the discretion of trio diicfs 
of Herat that the inhabitants were actually not aware that the 
pretended Hindoo physician was an English officer, until l^Ir. 
M'iNeii arrived in their city in March, 183H. From that moment 
CapTaiii Pottinger resumed his European uniform, and did not 
attempt to conceal himself any longer. He was the only Eng- 
lishraaii v.dio remained in the place during the whole period of 
the siege : iiut it should be added that Major Todd and some 
few other officers, who w-ere like himself attached to the Persian 
emljassy, entm’od the city on several occasions with a. flag of truce, 
and it hs reasonable to suppose that the advice of these officers was 
calculated to strengthen the resolution of 1i^ar Molianied Khan in 
continuing the defence. 

As to the Russian officers, there was not one in the Persian army, 
for the Sertlp"’ Sainsoun Khan, of Russian origin, could not be 
considered such : he had resided in Persia for many years, and, 
having refused to take advantage of the amnesties granted by 
the Emperor of Russia, to his subjects who were deserters, Saiii- 
soun Khan was much more of a Persian than a Russian, as all 
those who knew him could aver. Besides, his military knowledge 
was too mediocre to influence tlie operations of the Persians, for 
Ids rank in the Russian army had never been higher than that 
of a quartermiifrter- sergeant of dragoons. At the time of the 
siege, ho commanded the Persian battalion of the (.baldean, 
Armenian, and Kestorian Christians, to which were attached seven 
or elG'ht hundred Russian deserters, nearly all of wliorn were 
comntoii sohliers ; a very small number of these had been sergeants 
and corporals, and they had for the most part arrived in Persia 
long l>efore there was any cpiestion of the siege of Herat. [These 
tieserters were, in 1839, in consequence of the represemtations of 
the British (b)vernrnent, reclaimed and given up to the Emperor of 
Bussia, and that event led to a new conflict hctwimn Russia and 
■Fer.'^ia. 'i"he .Shah, on the ground of the duties of iios])itaruY, re- 
fused to give uji these Russian deserters, hut the Emperor Nicholas 
j!l^.t at that momoiit visited his Trans-Caueasiaii proviiiee.s, tra.veliing- 
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iiidor-rl as tar as Envan : atid to this place Mohamed Shah sent his 
cldosr ^oih Nassor JidiliuMirxa, toconiplimeiitliis Rus-^i;ni 31'a vsty. 

( hnuit Simor.itch then declared to the Sh.ali that, if lu' did ii..t irrs e 
lip the Riir^siiu! dcserrers, the heir to the Persian throne should reuiniu 
an liostape in llnssia until he did so; there was therefore uothinu' 
to he done hut to yield, and to this alternative tlu' Sliah coriSeiited.] 

Xor can it he said that Lioutenant-Coloriel Biareuiherg. of the 
liussiau ]hi<rincGrs, was attached to the Persian army, for he. 
formed part of the mission of Count Simonlteh. It is true that those 
tivo siqieriur otrlcers were actively mixed up in the aftairs of Herat, 
hut in a dijdomatic sense; — tlun^ never ostensibly directed the 
(.speratious of the siege, and their position w’as simply that of 
advisers. 

Two other European officers were in the service of the Shah : 
one of thmu, General Boroffski, a Pole and a Russian subject, had, 
through the protection given him by the English, advanced to this 
rank hi the Persian army, but he had never served in any jiart of 
Europe, and had no military experience whatever ; he was reported 
brave, but courage alone is not sufficient to direct the operations 
of a siege. 

The other was General Semineau, at that time Colonel of Eingl- 
iieers, a Sardinian subject, and an old officer of the Idmpire, serving 
in the Shah’s army as a Frenchman — his mother was Eh-ench and 
born at St. Tropez, his father at Nice. The English accused 
General Semineau of serving the interests of Russia, liecause ho 
performed his duty : they were, however, in an excellent position 
to know that, when the campaign against Herat commenced, this 
officer was on the very woi'st terms with Count Simonitch. In Per- 
sia, however, duty is a. thing wdiich always comes after personal 
Interest, and there is nothing astonishing in the fact tliat the 
English had great doubts of the Colonels conduct being disin- 
terested. 

The (.Vnrnt Simoniteli and Mr, M‘Neil bad remained at Teheran, • 
but each of them detached an officer of his legation to the royal 
camp. The Russian dragoman Goutt, and tlie English Colonid 
Htialdart, taking example from their chiefs, carried on an a.ctlvc 
isaper war. To the first was attached an officer of cavah-y of 
the sHine autimi, by name Vikovitcli, vvho hud made liirasr'lf a 
repumtlon for talent in Tartary, and been emjtloyed in several 
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TuissioHS %vith f-ucccfc?. He spoke with fluency several languanvs 
and oriental dialects, and bis governraciit destined him, as ne shall 
see further un, to prepare the way for Russian influence in Aighau- 
istan. 

Auiongct the Persian nobles, too numerous to mention, to n lunn 
the hihah liiid confided the various commands of his troops, there 
was not one vrho was capable of taking up the encauipiug ground 
for ati army, or directing scientifically the operations of the sieges 
llis ^Majesty was obliged to make Colonel Semim.'au take upon 
himself the duties of chief of the staff, and director of tlie artillery 
and engii)cers, which brought upon him from the first the jealuiu-y 
and opj)ositiou of the Persian officers, who were besides urged to 
annoy him by the Russian and English agents, according as his 
acts happened to be adverse to the jMjliey or pna-eedings i;f either. 
The Russian was the first who endeavoured to injure him, in the 
opinion of’the Shah and his minister, stating that the Colonel paid 
and received visits to and from Colonel Stoddart, which was a great 
impropriety in the eyes of Count Siiuonitch, but subsequently, when 
facts proved that Colonel Semineau was a loyal and honest man, 
though on terms of good socud feeling with njen of all parties, and 
performed his duty before every other consideration, the attacks 
came from the opposite side. Unfortunately tlie Persian Govern- 
ment lent but too willing an ear to this gossip, and such weak- 
ness arinibilated all the good that could result from the active co- 
operation of this officer in carrying on the siege. 

The Persian army advanced very slowly upon Herat, and turned 
aside to wage an ii regular warfare against the Turcomans, yainoofls, 
and Goklans, before repairing to its ulterior de^tination; neverthe- 
less, when it anh ed under tlie walls of Goriaii, a fortress garristmed 
by tlie trorqis of Siaib Kainraii, and situated thirty-five uiiles we.st 
of Ih'rat. in the middle of a large plain ten niih'S in width, it then 
nurnben-d from 34,000 to 35,000 men, well provid tad with artllhny 
and munitions of war. Colonel Semineau ordered the army to 
muantip a gusisliot from the fortre.«s on ground sheltered ]>y a ridge, 
of hills wliieh covered it at this short dishuice. After havhig 
lu.'irked out the encauipiuent lor each corps, he ])rocecdo.d to make 
a still closer reconnoissance of the town, and was roi'cived liy a 
sliarp th-e u? musketry, but be continued iiis exaiuinatimi of 
tlu‘ place, and, this duty having been accomplished, he reticiai 
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i.f> n .-ujjrt from Ibfj iK>i 5 e t>f the camp, jniii {rac'^l ;t 

.'kiTch ((f the ].!lau of attack which ho thought it t'i 

make. While ihiw cmphiyed, other divkions of tl'.e army cirnvi-a 
in .--urceftYoa, aial with them the Ilurrsiau agent Gouit, wl.o, 
iveekiua’ every opportunity of annoying the C’oloucl, was loud 
in his, {‘XclaiuatioHS against the spot he iiad chosen fur the earn]). 

Ir is treascniable,” exelaimed the Russian, “ placing us so close 
10 the poignard of the Afghans ; he wishes our throats cut ; he 
i.s sold to tlie English,” &c. &c. Great confusion and tuniult 
follo-.vi‘!l, and nit;iedicth>ns without nmnher were hurled at the 
(’olonel. The mules remained still laden, and every one was on 
tr.c |;uiid of carryiiig; Ills baggage oLou here, when the arrival of the 
.Shal; p‘Ut a stop to these irregular proceedings. The Forsian chiids 
made their cuinpluiuts in bitter terms, but the King well knew 
their ignorance, for his niHitary studies, which liail been directed 
by Fremdi awl English officers, enabled him to form a correct 
judgincijt of the circumstances: he went himself to the summit of 
tiie if.lis adjoining the camp to ascertain the eligibility of the posi- 
tion, and saw at a glance that the spot chosen by .Sejuineau was a 
mo&t favourable one, as the enemy's shot flew over the camp. The 
Shah therefore niaintaint?fl the disposition.^ made by Semineaii, wlio, 
ig.uorant of what had taken place, went to eonimuiiicate with the 
sovereign about half an hour aflor, and was received by him in his 
usually kind manner. The Goloners plan of attack presented three 
points, on either of which it could he made with a fair hops' of 
prompt succc-ss : but the one selected was on the reverse side of the 
ridu'c tjf hills again.-t which the troops were encamped, for from 
thcnc».^ the ground sloped towards the place. "Well, then,” said 
the Shall to Semineau, “ it is you who shall direct the attack,” and 
gave him writtmi orders to the colonels of four battalions to place 
t’nemselves innaediately under the Coloners command, and obey 
liim in cvt'rything. These four regiments were the Baliader-haue 
v-Y erenadit'i's, the Khasseh or guards, the Demavend, so called from 
tin; district of that name, and Karaguzioo, of the tribe of that name, 
d'iiesi^ tosops were e!n])loyed in making the gabhms and lascines 
iliat were nin‘es.sary, and on the following night Semineau hmko 
grouml and eounmmeed his trenches, but he had then tf* a.vniil 
.‘j drsisgi-r which he did not in the least anspcct. Tlio; rersimi 
chief-. WiUi were ordered to conduct the other attacks, did not 
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advance metliodi rally and. in silence like the (loloiK'l, hut disco- 
vered their position to the besieged by a brisk cannoiiiule, under 
cover of which their troops advanced on the open plain, but the 
besieged Gorians replied with a musketry fire so well ke])t up 
that many of the Persians were soon hors de covdmi. The Jhni’S.ian 
guns hoiug badly laid, the shot passed over llie town at a cousi- 
dtwablc height, and, after having described their curve, IvH iiito 
the middle of Semineaii’s division, who was not a little astonishet'i ; 
nevertheless, after taking some precautions, he proceeded with his i 

trenches. His plan consisted in dividing his corjfs into two bri- 
gades, to attack an angle of the bastion that it was iiitcndod to 
destroy ; and when the trenches had arrived at tlie point at which 
the two brigades were to separate, they were to construct their re- 
spective batteries, at a good distance from one another. But tlie 
semi-Russian Sertip, Sumsoun Khan, of the grenadier regiment, to 
whom the (I'olouel had given the command of the .second brigade', 
obstinately determined to remain where he was and batter the angle 
in front, being at a distance ecpial to the point blank fire of one of 
Ids own pieces. 

His adviser on this occasion was a gunner, like himself a deserter 
from the Russian service, who had convinced him that a cannon- 
shot striking a mark at a short distance would not make a hole, 
but fall to the gi'ound after having struck the wall, and that, to 
obtain the most completely destructive effect, it was necessary that 
it should aci][uire greater power in a longer trajet. I mention tliese 
trifling circmnstances, to a certain extent foreign to the subject- 
matter of this work, only with a view of showing how ignorant the 
Fer.sian uilicers vere in general, and Sanisoihi Klian in paiticular. 

C'olunel Seinineaii, after having made reiterated rejiresentaticms 
to this oiFieer, and threatened to retire if he persisted iii tin's nljsti- 
uacy, at length acceded to his wishes, leaving to him all the ri'spcui- 
.sibility of his conduct. As to his own operations, he continued 
his trenelies in order that ho might be able to place liis guns on 
the spot be Iiad determined upon at the outset. 

Samsouu Khan had constructed the embrasures of his battery with 
ffld wooden boxes flllod with earth, wdiich were of course knocked 
(til tt.s pieces by the fibst fire, and ten of his men were killed at dav- 
break : bis easualtles soon amounted to forty -live or fifty, and hi.s 
lintrery was laid completely open This decided liim in coming 



ruUiisI nt Sv'njineaii'is opinioii. and to construct a fresh baTtei yin the 
pruper place. ' ■■■ . ■ 

li' 1 have heou diffuse upon these accessory details of the siea-e 
cf Herat, it is not that they are of any real iniportaiicc, but That 
I ^vi^h TO ti'i’. c aii idea of tlie obstacles raised by Persians, Enp'lish, 
ami ]*.u?;sians, at every step, to impede Coloiiel Semineaii, who 
alone was sincere in the prosecution of the war which had been 
so rashly iindcrtakeri. Samsouii Khan, as a Russian deserter, exer- 
('‘.--•ed some influence over the troojjs, and he was also ctuisidered 
fjne {'if tile must experienced generals of Mohamed Shah. What 
has been stated abfive will give a correct idea of his ca])acity, and 
enable the reader to imagine that of his I’ersian colleagues, vrliich 
was inferior to his, both on scientific grounds as well as courage. 

(.'olunel Seniineauhad not advanced so rapidly with his trenches, 
(ii* rather towards a result, as the commanders of the other attacks, 
who had from the firit established their batteries at too great a 
dktaace from the ])lace ; but with a view to more satisfactory pro- 
ceedings, he arrived after several days’ hard 'work within tive-and- 
foiiy yards of the fortress, and this without losing a single man. 
His batterisis, constructed upon the ordinary rules of engineering, 
being read}', he gave notice to the king of the hour at which he 
intended to open his tire, and 3'fohained Shah, anxious to see the 
eifeet, took up a position on the neighhouring heights to have a 
good view. Semlueau obtained the success which ironi his able 
dispusiiiuns he had reason to expect : the great tower at the 
angle ga\e way, and the ricochet tire would soon have clestroj'cd 
the sinaller towers, which were on* the prolongation of tiiis face 
and the atcpMi* |->art of the wall which connected them one with 
aiiotlier. ^luhanu-d Shah, who had served in the wars against 
Rub.-ia and lieen present at diffmvnt sieges, had never w'itiiessed 
an^thino- like this, and exclaimed, when he saw the rtx-.nlt of the 
lire, li is only to-day that I understand what may bt? done with 
artillery.” Phe Afghans, not less surjiriscd than the I'hah, and 
ahiriued at the disastrous consequences which would fo!lo^^ if the 
rown wuretakeij !.y assault, hung out a flag of truce near ihe angle 
of tin* Ixisriou, aial, Heniineau baling given orders to laase flr'.ng-, 
‘Liiiw ailv;!iua-d to the top of the breach and declared that they 
r'Uro-;idere<! at discretion. Tivo hours after, the Serdar Shere 
IM.iiiamed Kiiaii, the bi’other of Yar Mohamed Khan, wh.o eonm 
niaoiied in the town, came to the Shah and made his snbniissioii : 
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tht- troops occiipicil Gorian the same day, and tlieir aiiu}-, 

■wisifli was now at. liberty to advance to the siege of Herat, arrive; i 
under the walls of that city in the beginning of Noveiuher. d’he 
Serdar Shore Moliamed Khan wrote to his brother fr(iin tiui canij,. 
ti> inform hiia of the reason which had induced him io siurender 
Goriaii, ami advised him not to continue a conilict which tlu^ 
iusufficioucy of his means of defence would not permit iiirn to 
prolong against the Persian army, foi% said he, “ there is an liiru- 
pean oiTieer witli it who can in forty-eight hours raze Herat to tlie 
gromidi’ He also stated that in persisting' in his resistance he 
v.oidd only lead to the ruin of his country and great misfortunes 
for himself: that it would therefore he mueh better for him to 
throw himself ii}3on the generosity of Mohamed Shah and open to 
him tl-e gate.s of the city. Yar Mohamed, indignant at tliis 
ujessage, replied, “ It may he very well for you, who knew ijot how 
to die at your post in defence of the fortress which I confided to 
your care, to give such advice, hut for myself, as long as there 
remains one (mi'tridgc to fire, a sabre in my hand, and one breath 
of life in my body, I will never hovr my head before the Kadjars : 1 
will not surrender Herat until the teeth which Abbas Mirza 
ordered to he })u]Ied out of my head at Meshed are- replaced. If 
till then the fortune of war goes against me, I shall know how to 
escape dish.ouonr by djing in tlie hreacli.’’ Ho kept his word, 
and his hiCroic defence dining; nine months i,s one of the finest 
military e\']iloils nhudi modern hintory furuidie.s iu Asia. 
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H-'i-at — A|>|jO;a-;tncfc rnid position of the city — Its fortilicatious and environs — 
Arfctek i;.l‘ the Persirins on the Kubnrhs — Colonel Setuincan’s' pdau of attack — 
Alj.-:iudil..i^s (if the Persians — Underhand intrigues and eceeutriciticri uf Hadji 
fig’-'Ci — Mot.n'' adopted by him to prevent success — Conspiracy in 
ihaat in I'.ivoi’.r of the Persians — The plot is discovered — Monster cannon — 
Tr'~achi.-ry and ileath of Miriia Naglii — Distinguished conduct of Colonel 
Setii Incan — Cowardice lof Moulihaleo Khan — Colonel Semi ucan declines to take 
tv.irr in the opfrations — The Afghans surprise Hiidji Klian — Scarcity of pro- 
visions in thii Afghan camp — Privations of the euoniy in Herat — Ditiicnitk-s 
(.if riicir position — Djelial Eddin Afirza arniCueins Eddin desort to the Ikrsiaus 
— Mr. 51‘jS't-il arrives at the Persian camj) — Proceedings of that minister — 
Diploinafcio asotcs between the Kus.-iians tiud the English — Mr. M'Xoil broiika 
with, the Persian gnvcvninent — His niossengors are aiTcsted — Mr, N'Koil’-s 
conduct in the Pendan camp — He leaves for Tauiis. 

The fortified town of Herat, supposed to have been founded by 
Alexiiudcr the Great, Is a quadrangle of o-y miles long on the north 
and south sides, and rather more on the east and west. Its extent 
would be immense if all the suburbs were included, partfoularly 
tho.se stretching to the west of the town beyond the Dervazeli Irak, 
or Gate of Irak : all these suburbs are partially covered with ruins, 
and numerous walled gardens about half a gunshot from the town. 
A thick rampart, constructed of earth brought from the interior of 
the city, surrounds it and forms its defence. The height of this 
rampart is not everywliore equal, but the averag'e may be about 
DO feet, and it is supported on the inside by counterforts of masonry. 
Earth has also been taken for a distance of 108 yards beyond the 
ditch, and used in the cimstructiou of this work, and bdng a pure 
clay it has: become exceedingly solid. The rampart has tlm 
iqfpian'anee of a long hill .surrounding the city, and on the crest of 
ir a thick Vvall has been built about 32 feet high, flanked with 
loui.d towers, wiiich, as w’eli as the curtains that connect thorn 
wiili each other, are looplioled for musketry ; it is only in tlic 
c-niiniitais and massive towers :it the angles that cannon can be 
lUuniited. 

(.b-neraily tpvaking, the gi'ound from the edge of the ditch 
ic, wards the e<mntry, in a radius of 250 yards, is of a marshy 
natnn,' : water is found at a depth of from 8 to 10 feet, es])ecialiy 
. , Q 2 
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01 ! the soiitliern side of the city, for the general iuclinatlou of the 
ground is from north to south. Streams, whieli all run cast asid 
west, water the environs and supply the ditch ; and it flows out on 
the south side opposite the large tower which forms the angle of 
the place, called Koordj Khakhister, or Tower of Cinders. \\ hen 
the Persians finst arrived before Herat the immediate neighbour- 
hood was well wooded — an immense number of vines and vast 
plantutious of pojflar, willow, cypress, and above all fir, filled the 
Ihigli Shah, or King’s Garden, and bordered the avenue Vviucli 
extended about a mile thence np to the gate of the city. 

At half ;i cannon-shot south of the town is a canal with stee]> 
hanks, supplied with water by the Heri-rood, which is four miles 
flistant from the city, and on this canal arc a great niimher of mills ; 
it is fordable only at a few points, on which account at different 
distances little bridges have been built, each of a single arch. 

There arc five gates to the city of Herat. To the north of it, 
near the Dervazeh Melek, or Meshed, are two citadels — Ark Noon 
or the New Citadel, and Ark Keuheuneh or thb Old Citadel — which 
nearly join each other. The first commands the second, in which 
there is an enormous round tower, that then served as the palace 
of the Shah Kamran. 

Also on the north, parallel to the walls, and about 1250 yards from 
them, rises the long hill of Taileh-bingui, which forms a ridge on 
that side. Peyond this hill stands one of the most beautiful 
mosques ever built in Asia ; it is surmounted by nine minarets, 
fi'ora the summits of wdiich the interior of the town can be seen, 
and its distance from it is about the longest range of a twelve- 
pounder. Herat is not commanded by any of the hills in the 
eu\ irons; 'i'alleh-hingul, which is used for a cemetery, is the* 
highest. 

Alohamed Shah jjitched his camp about a mile and a half south- 
west of the city, on the right hank of the great canal already luen- 
tioiit'd, a’od as soon as his troops arrived he ■conuuanded them t<i 
irivest tlio place un all sides. To do this was not difficnlt, for tlm- 
i'crsuuiri were ten times as numerous as the Afghans, who had 
oiily 4-000 men to defend it. They liad confined themselves to 
thi' s'uall iiiimber in order to economise the provisions tl-ey had 
stored iin a hmg time previously, having foreseen the aUack they 
Wore now ealhal upon to repel. 
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I , lie ikVifpatluTiof llie suburbs with asmticlicura'ac’e n]»sti- 
a;u-v : If v,a> ncr-otjary to dis-ilodge them from each house in .rucees- 
biaii : t'ne .•'mnlle.-t tuft of trees, the smallest piece of wall, were co^ er 
'.viii,‘h they availed tliemseives with great roadlitcss, and from 
1 heiicc- direrted a most murderous fire ou their aggressors. Artillery 
di-.l iir> further service for the fterbaz or Persian infantry than batter 
tile tiAvers and covered ways, from which a treble fire of musketry 
irroceeded. The Afghans had a few pieces of heavy calibre which 
t;;oy luul placed on the hirge towers, and the fire from these guns 
Uadi, the assailants in flank and occasioned them immense loss. 
Ilowcvs.-r. their an lour was not abated, and such was the progress 
l imy mad.e, th.at, in the tweniiig, the Afghans, fearing their position 
■uould be turned and their commimieatioiis cut off, at last retreated 
and abandoned the suburbs to tlio lArsians, who immediattdy 
surrounded the city and took up a position wherever an iiieipiality 
in the ground presented itself to shelter them from the nniiiter- 
rupted fire which proceeded from the rani])arts. 

(-'olonel Semineau then made a careful roconnoissanco of the for- 
lllicutioir;, and traced a p»lan of attack, which lie sulnnitted on the 
following morning to the Shah. In this he indicated, as the best 
]ioint on which to make a roirular approach, the great tower at the 
angle of the city, called Koordj Khodja^ Abdul Hamid, of which 
lie had the opportunity of examining with a glass, from the 
minarets of 'ralleh-bingui, tlic front within the town. The King 
thought tiic plan was an excellent one; lait such was bis wretched 
vacillation, and so strong wore the iutrigues of the English party, 
that it was never acted upon, and the attack was indefinitely de- 
layed. 

Tiio (Shah w'as afraid of offending the dilferent Persian eom- 
maiidcrs, for, moved by presumptuous vanity, they refused lo be 
directed by an Eurojieaip and promised, if allowed to act for tltem-_ 
,'a*hes, to take the city in eight days. This emulation amongst Ins 
beuieiuuits. which evinced itself liy ftdse oaths and hollovt’ protesta- 
ritsiis uf devotion, ilie Shah thoug-ht he ought not to discourage : and 
as (\nrh absertcil lie was braver and wiser than all tlie reA, he made 
oach indepemhnit in his command, and ordered them to tak(; up 
posithjus according to their own good pleasure on whatever points 
t?H-y <-.'!i!.-idered imist eligible: they were also to attack ns tlun; 
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ploariocl, vritliout fluy r<\2;ard to .acting in concert, as each would 
tlion derive fruin his own deeds tho honour that would .attach to 
them. 

Sad ijidet'd were the consequences of these incredible arrange- 
ments : everything in the trenches vtas done at raiidoni, excepting; 
that it nns'ht be said they agreed on one point only, namely, to 
make the greatest possitde noise without arriving at any result. 
Tlio artillery ])lay(al without judgment on the whole eircuniference 
of tlie place, and wasted their shot in a yioint-blank fire against tho 
raia})art,, whleh all the cannon-balls in the w'orld could not destroy. 
The first operation in each trench was an endeavour to bring- down 
the tower and curtains on the crest of the rampart, before they 
thoug'lit of hosv they tvere to pass the ditch ; to effect the latter pur- 
pose the Persian genet als could devise no brighter sclicme tlian 
letting off the water ; therefore they broke tbe dam and laid it dry, 
greatly to the convenience of the Afghans, who till then could not 
get in or out of the city excepting at the gates, which were masked. 
From that time they constantly harassed the Persians by surprises 
on ail points, the great advantage of exit and entrance having been 
given tliem by their enemies. 

Although the operations were thus disjointed and subject to the 
ca.price of a score and a half of commanders in the trenches, Hadji 
Mirza Agassee, an old Mollah, entirely ignorant of military science, 
reserved to himself the chief direction of the siege ; his object, as 
before stated, was to prolong it till the diplomatic struggle in 
wliich he had, with Russia, engaged against England, sliould be 
deckled. Hut as the Shah had not at that time been convinced by 
bis arguments, and pressed his generals to take tho town as (piickly 
as posflitle, the prime minister gave them secret counter- orders tu 
do notliing ; they fought therefore without a purpose ; men were lust 
without necessity, and treason was the order of the daje 

Colonel Semiaeau alone was ignorant of these disloyal intrigues, 
aiid conducted his operations on the side assigned to him, tho Gate 
of Xandalmr, with Iii.s habitual resolution, but the prime miuisler 
found means to paralyze his best nieasurcs by giving him as 
coadjutors Persian officers who did not execute his ordt'rs. (.hi 
the other hand, Hadji Mirza Agassee committed a thousand extra- 
vagances, more like the lucubrations of a diseased brain than tho 
rational cumvptions of the commander of an army. Tlie following 
fiu'ts will only give a slight idea of his eccentricities ; were they all 
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ti( lx; clironided, they would fill volumes — a. few only shall he uien- 

, 'tioned.' '■■■ ■'■ 

Two or tliree of the commanders in the trenches, being suiUcieutly 
powerful to have notliiiig to fear from the minister, and being twen 
hostile to him, had not been favoured vritb his views, a,nd luwivig 
pushed their works with ardour Avero mort; prepared to attempt an 
assault : but it was necessary that a diversion iii their favour 
sh.oukl be taade by the troops in the other trenches. Tins diver- 
sion vras ostijnsibly promised to them by Hadji IVlirza, Agasseo, 
but be secretly forbade those w’ho were to carry it out fi’om doing 
so ; the gallant fellows therefore who made the assault found 
themselves hetrayed, and, cru-slied by the Atghaiis, lost heart for 
any future attempt. 

xit anotlier time ammunition was wanting at the moment of 
attack ; or the carti‘idgt;s for the guns and musketry were blank. 
This happened several times in the trenches commanded by 
Prince Seifet Dooulct ; nevertheless be was not discouraged, and, 
after Laving made the iiecessaiy arrangements, applied to the 
prime minister for permission to make an attack that should roach 
the very lieart of the city. His request was granted, but a condi- 
tion was attached to it, namely, that he must trust nothing to 
chance, but make a trial first. “ If you succeed,” said he to the 
prince, do uot advance too far, retire after a slight engagement ; 
be satisfied with knowing that you have the advantage, that should 
1)0 sufficioiit for you ; we shall see later wdiat can be attempted 
denuitively.” In vain the gallant prince represented that the 
Afghans were quite ignorant of thewvorks in his trenches, that to 
make a simple trial would only serve to expose them, and enable 
tiieni to construct other works that might corriplctoly neutralize tlio 
ellcct of his. The minister remained immoveable in bis deter- 
mluatiou, and this spirited officer was obliged to give up his 
cherished hopes of serving his sovereign and distinguishing himself. 
From that time the intriguers tempered his zcxii by withholding 
the aiinmmitioii and projectiles that were requisite for the ope- 
ra.tions he liad to conduct ; and Hadji Mirza Agassee, sayiiig 
that lui had scarcely enough himself to defend the king’s canq) 
if it should be attacked, coldly added, “You must do the best 
y(ai c;u!, it is your affair.”! Upon receiving thi.s reply, Seifet 
.IDooulet, and those chiefs who^ were similarly circuinsta.nccal, 
cut rau'ae ihousauds of balls out of the ruins of flic marbh* 
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])lcaf-ctl, Avithmit any regard to acting in concert, as each wonhr 
then derive iVorn bis own deeds the honour that would attach to 
tliew. 

.Sad hifleed were the consequences of tliese incredible Jivrauge" 
inciits : evorythiiig in the trenches was done at random, excepting 
that it might be said they agreed on one point only, namely, to 
make the greatest possible noise without arriving at any result. 
The artillei’y ])Iayed without judgment on the whole circmiiferencc 
of the place, and wasted their shot in a point-blank fire against the 
ramjKirt wliicli ail the cannon-balls in the world could not destroy. 
’The first operation in each trench was an endeavour to ]>ring down 
the tower and curtains on the crest of the ramjiart, before they 
thought of how they were to pass the ditch : to cftect the latter pur- 
pose t’oe Persian generals could devise no brighter scluMne than 
letting off th.o water ; therefore they broke the dam and laid it dry, 
greatly to tlie convenience of the Afghans, who till then could not 
get in or out of the city excepting at the gates, which were masked. 
From that time they constantly harassed the Persians by surprises 
on all points, the great advantage of exit and entrance having been 
given tiiern by their enemies. 

Although the operations were thus disjointed and subject to the 
caprice of a .score and a half of commanders in the trenches, Hadji 
Mirza Agassce, an old Mollah, entirely ignorant of military science, 
reserved to himself the chief direction of the siege ; his object, as 
before stated, was to prolong it till the diplomatic struggle in 
ivliich lie had, with Russia, engaged against England, should he 
decided. But as the Shall had not at that time been convinced by 
his arguments, and pressed his generals fo take the town as (piickly 
as possible, the prime minister gave them secret counter- orders to 
do notliing ; they fought therefore without apurpo.se ; men were lost 
without necessity, and treason wms the order of the day. 

(Aloncl Stuninean alone yvas ignorant of those disloyal intrigues, 
and couduett'd his operations on the side assigned to him, the Gate 
of Ivandaiiar, with ln.s habitual resolution, but the prime minister 
found means to paralyze his bust measures by giving him as 
s-.oiuljntors Persian officers who did not execute his orders. Gn 
tm etlier hand, Ibidji Mirza Agassee committed a thonsan.d extra- 
vagances, more iilce the lucubrations of a diseased brain than the 
rational eoueeptions of the commander of an army. The following 
tacts will only give a slight idea of his eccentricities ; were tliey all 
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riar.ed. 

Two or tlii'cc of the commanders in the trenches, being suiFiciently 
po'werful to liavc nothing to fear from the minister, and being (wen 
I'.ostilc tn liim, had not been favoured with his views, and having 
'pushed their w'orks with ardour were more prepared to attempt an 
assault: hut it w'as necessary that a diversion in their favour 
sliould be inade by the troops in the other trenches. This diver- 
slou was ostensibly promised to them by Hadji Afirza A\gassee, 
hut h(," secretly forbade those who were to carry it out from doing 
so; tlio gallant fellows tlicrefore who made the assault fi)uiid 
tlicniseh'os betrayed, and, crushed by the Afghans, lost heart for 
any future attempt. 

At another time ammunition was wanting at the moment of 
attack ; or the cartridges for the guns and musketry were blank. 
This happened several times in the trenches commanded by 
Prince Seifet Dooulct ; nevertheless he was not discouraged, and, 
after having made the necessary arrangoraents, applied to the 
prime minister for permission to make an attack that should reach 
the very licart of the city. His request was granted, but a condi- 
tion was attached to it, namely, that he must trust nothing to 
chance, but make a trial first, “ If you succeed,” said he to the 
prince, “ do not advance too far, retire after a slight engagement ; 
he satisfied with knowing that you have the advantage, that should 
he sufficient for you ; we shall see later what can be attempted 
definitively.” In vain the gallant prince represented tliat tlio 
Afghans were quite ignorant of the works in his trenches, that to 
make a siin.ple trial would only serve to expose them, and enable 
them to construct otlior works that might completely neutralize llio 
eirect of his. The minister remained immoveable in bis tleier- 
iniiiation, and this spirited officer \?as obliged to give- uj) bis 
cbcri.shcd hopes of serving his sovereign and distinguidiingbimself. 
Troui that time the intriguers tempered his zeal by Cvitliholding 
the annmmiciun and projectiles that, were rc([uisitc for the ojx;- 
raJions he laid to conduct ; and Hadji Mirza Agassec, sa}'iiig 
that ho had' scarcely enough himself to detend the king’s camp 
if" it should be attacked, coldly added, “ You must do the best 
you can, it is your affair.” Upon receiving this re])ly, tioifei 
Doonict, and those chiefs- yvho^ \vere similarly circunibiair'iHl, 
cut souse thousands of balls out of the ruins of the marble 
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tombs on the Tnlleli-blngui,, but after they had put their troops 
to all tluii, labour the powder requisite to discharge tliem at 
tile enemy was denied these energetic officers. The king had 
masked all the gates of the town as soon as he arrived before it, 
but a fevr days after the Hadji said that they ought to give 
the Afghans the power to move out; and the reason he as- 
siu’ued fur this strange conduct was that the rebels should have 
an o]>portiruitv of escaping. “ If I w'ere to be master of the town 
in ten days,” he said, “ there would be too many of them to punish.'' 
At the same tinie he by degrees formed a Persian party in the 
city, v,h() conferred 'vith him, proposing to admit during the 
night some of the king’s troops, and deliver to him all the artillery 
of the Shah Kamran ; everything was agreed upon, and the 
sound of the trumpet was to be the signal Ibr the Persians 
to enter the city. The trumpet did .sound, but tlie Per.sjaus 
never appeared ; and, in their stead, the accomplices in this 
treason saw approaching the troops of Yar Mohamed Khan, who 
came down upon them and cut them to pieces. Iladji Mirija 
Agassee had himself revealed the whole plot to the Vizier of Shah 
Kamran ! 

Again : Mohamed Shah had ordered that a 9G-pounder should be 
cast upon the spot, wdiich with some difficulty was done, but when it 
was mounted the prime minister discovered that it required too much 
ammunition, and he was very indignant with the commander of the 
artillery. “ Wliat a fool you are !” he said to him ; “ cannot you 
see that this piece was cast far more for the purpose of tciTifying 
than of destroying the Afghans ? tell your men to fire over tlie 
town ; that will frigliten the Siiah Kamran, and every morning you 
can send a waggon and a few artillerymen round to the otbei- side 
to pick u]) the halls that will have fallen beyond it.” 

Thus it will be seen that the prime minister was in no huriy to 
take Herat but neitb.er was he disposed to abandon the siege, fur 
as soon as the troops were installed he made each battalion clear a 
jjiece of grotuul and sow it, which plainly showed that he intouded 
to remain till the next harvest. As long as lllohamed Shah w;is 
mit prevailed iqioii by the Hadji to waive his original ideas of the 
siege, of Herat, lie showed himself far less benevolently ivKdined 
to tim Afghans and their adherents than his minister v/as, and 
ordorr-d tliat all tv ho were taken prisoners should he put to death : 
I’.e oft('ti commaiuled that these executions should take place under 
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lus u'Ai! eyes, and, wlien beholding- the vast space of blood.-tauicd 
o'i'ouncl, v/as once heard to say In Giilistaii cst,” ‘‘This is a 
, 2 'ai‘den of roses.” 

In anotiior instance, when the treason of Mivza Naghce was de- 
tected, the same savage feeling- w^as manifested. That officer was 
in a high position at court, and his guilt was proved by an iiits-r- 
cepted letter of his to the Shah Kainran, in which he informed the 
Afghan ])i-ince of what was doing in the Persian cani]', and rccom- 
luendcd iiira also to warn Mr, M‘Ncil to hasten his arrival, if he 
wished to prevent the fall of the town. The Shah sent immediately 
for the crimi-iial, and, perfectly regardless of the entreaties of the 
Madji, ordered that he should lose his life under the bastinado, 
and that his body should he exposed on a gibbet before the ram- 
parts of the city. 

The prime minister was well aware that his sovereign would 
have more than enough to do to annihilate all the traitors in his 
camp, and for this simple reason — they were most of them his own 
friends ; from that moment he determined to induce the Shah to 
participate in his views, and finally succeeded in his object. But 
both the one and the other stood so much in awe of General 
Simonitch that they concealed from him the little inclination they 
had to continue this war with the Afghans, and they prolonged it 
only to avoid incurring the indignation of that diplomatist. 

Colonel Sernineau was no longer an obstacle to tln3 proceedings of 
the prime minister, for, shortly after the arrival of the ariny, he had 
by a series of intrigues forced him to abstain from taking further part 
ill the active operations. The day after that on which the ])lace was 
invested the Colonel advanced, with 200 recruits wdio had arrived 
in camp the evening before, to an Imaura Zadeh,-^' situated at a 
short distance from the Gate of Kandahar, and there took up his 
jiosition ; the ground about it was undulating and very much 
broken, and for a considerable space covei'ed with hurial-grounds, 
gardens, and the ruins of houses and out-buildings. Once in pos- 
session of the Imaum Zadeh, he entrenched it, and connected it by 
some small earthworks with an ah-ambar,f situated about 1.1 yards 
in front of his position. This brought him so neai- the gate of tlio 
hnvn as to give rise to a hope that some lucky chance or clever 
roiip th; main might one day or other put the place in bis hands, 
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uaj- attack of the afghaks. 

anti, liad lie beon at nil supported in his plans, tliat v,oiilsl have 
haiipened. 

The iirst night he held this post ■was exceedingly (hu’h, and 
fiiYonred an attack that 2000 Afghans moving siltnitly out of the 
town attempted against it. The Imauui Zadch -was at the time but 
imperfectly protected by a slight earthwork scarcely finislicd, and 
the enemy crept up to it nnperceived, until noticed by Colonel b'omi-- 
neau biinscli, wb.o Avas returning from an inspection of Ins works. 
He bad scarcely regained the tomb Avben a Herculean soldier who 
had Ibliowed him crawled up the breastwork with his SAvord rnitaid 
to cleave him to the ground, but before be could do so he fell by 
a ball from the Colonel's itlstol. The Afghans, seeing they were 
discovered by this rash action of their comrade, at once rushed 
towards the work, and, as they gained the top, would certainly have 
remained masters of it if Seinincau had lost his coolness for a mo- 
ment. His recruits, under fire for the first time, stood astounded 
at being thus assailed by at least twice their number, and but for 
the energetic conduct of their commander, which restored their 
courage, Avould have been massacred without dealing a blow even 
in self-defence. When they bad repulsed their enemies with tlie 
bayouet, the Colonel placed them round tlie breastwork, conjuring 
them to stand, w’hieh they had every inclination not to do, an- 
noyed as they were by a well-sustained fire from the walls, though 
the stupidity and clumsiness of the Afghans assisted them in no 
slight degree. The besieged thiw fire-balls from the town to guide 
their party, but these never reached the Imaiini Zadeb ; they fell 
short amoiigst the Afghans, and consequently rendered them visible 
to tlie Persians, by whose bullets tbey were cruelly decimated. Th(;y 
Ciudd not return the fire because tbey luul only their sabres with 
them, ami therefore fell by imvidreds on the w'ork ; and after four 
hoars’ hard lighting, seeing that it was impossible to overcome the 
resistance iiuilutaiued by the little garrison, they retired into the 
■■ city. 

A Persian 8erti}), Aleuhlialee Khan, and a relation of the prime 
niimster, ulio w;is posted 200 yards in rear of the Itnaum Zadeli wirl: 
dijO meu, with orders to support the Colonel, instead of oseeutino- 
ti;e duty assigned to him, as soon as he heard the living imule all 
ir;s prepaiTitious to escape in case the enemy should reacli bis posi- 
tion ; but the nest murning, when he heard that the mc'n whom lie 
had alsuuioned had been victorious iu the struggie, and still held 
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rb.e pO;:t, intri5i-ted to them, he could not believe it, and gave as an 
r-xcu~e foi' his inaction that ho did not consider himself in sufficient 
strerigtli to advance to their assistance, that he believed they were 
Sill killed, and conseciuently that it was useless to try to help tliem. 
The truth vvas that tliis inaction fell in with the views of the 
j.rijne ininistfc' as well as of this coward. • 

A Persian proverb says, “It is not always those who sow the 
corii who reap the crop,” and Meiihbaleo Kkian reiremhered it : 
liastily wrapping a handkerchief round one hand, he hurried with 
Ills feigned wound into the presence of Mohamed Shah, and gave 
his sovereign a, most flowery description of the courage he lia.d 
dls})laye(l in the defence of the Imaum Zadeh, without even naming 
the bra.vo Seinineau, but the monarch, enlightened by more truthful 
ill formers, presented the ■ Colonel with a watch -set in jewels, an 
acknowledgment of the royal appreciation of his services, which is 
in Persia considered as equivalent to receiving a decoration. Not- 
withstanding the flagrant falsehood in which tliis craven Meiihhalee 
Khan was thus detected, the Hadji insisted upon his remaining the 
colleague of Colonel Semineau in the iiitrenchments in front of the 
Kandahar Gate, to the great annoyance of that officer, who well 
knew the covrardice, ignorance, and treachery of the Sertip : in an 
evil moment, however, he yielded to the desire of the Hadji, and 
very unfortunately, for a few days after, in his absence, the Khan 
allowed the Afghans to take the works constructed with so much 
trouble and defended at such a cost of life, decamping with the 
men under his orders. 

From that moment Semineau, who till then had constantly 
straggled against the cowardice and treachery of others, ceased to 
take any part in the siege, and retired to his tent in disgust, a result 
which ])erfeotly fell in with the schemes of Hadji Agassee. Never- 
theless, when he waited upon the Shah, this brave soldier hesitated 
not to tell him his opinion, and point out to him tliat he was 
l)etrayecl. Tiie vreak-minded monarch bout, his head and reflected ; 
hut never profited by the information and advice given to him. 
ilia minister directed his conduct as he ifleased, and knew how to 
remove from his mind the most unfavourahle im])resslons regarding 
him?.(>If. 

The Afghans distinguished themselves daily by tlie most daring 
attacks ii];on the besiegers : sometimes a handful of liorsemen wou.kl 
issue from the town, charge a whole corps of Persian infantry, aufl 
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iiaver retiro witboiit making many prisoners or 
felanghter; sometimes a detachment would fight till the <^‘^^0'' 
the last man amongst them; theirs was always h-imi !'] 
work with the sabre, and was perfectly murderous qH-s 
they surprised two battalions of Chaghaghis posted on the 'rHltld 
hmgui, killed 400 of their men, and carried t?fF 
Tlieir commander, tlm Sertip Hadji Khan, had verv 
at mghtiull of the previous day admitted wdthiu "big 
Algbans, wbo hesongbt him to grant them hospitality, ]■; 

tiiat they had always been on the side of jMoliamccl ^ 8 bah + 

hud never be-ns possible for them to escape from tlie oitv tiH D 
i be too confiding Sertip allowed them to remain with his 0 - 
;nid at midnight they s})rmig upon the piled arms of th(''-”lT ”’ 
sleeping beside them, and with the aid of 200 of tlieir on/ 
who^ had. followed them aiul crejit up the hills to the worb-^^”!^n 
a frightful carnage, after which they retired w'ith one ^ 

captain of artillery, and the two guns that he commanded' ^ 

Ihe Persian army, harassed without intermission by o,,v+w-^ #• 
this .description, never had a moment’s repose : it maint-ib i u* 
with difficulty, for the povi.ious were brought from , IT e ? 
tance, and often intercepted by parties of Afghans 
the sun'ounding ecunfry. The neighbourhood of Ifr.rq* i 
plied the bazaars of the camp very well for throe or four “f.X I’" 

and these resources would have lasted three times a.s h,,,,. t *i 
had been properly mauaged; but they were wasted ,01,1°! 
and It was not long- before tile half-famished soldierc AT rc‘ ’ 
med ^bali were reduced to browse upon clover, and 
roots to satisfS;.tbeir hunger. By marauding, in wlfidi b^ 
gicat adepts, they sometimes managed to procure a, litdr ^ 
bar ey ot which tliey made coarsediread, and ate it v.,' 5 ’^' 
half baked. . '"'itiaicnoudy 

^ beleaguered city was In no bettor condition : t].., a^- . 1 
lelr, tlio mism-ios of famine oven in a w^orsc dogre(> 

?r' ^■‘^-‘’f'^saries of lifo-- '■!’ jl- 

w.- bum at Jks'. an ounce; the horses, camels, mule.-^ 
even animals reckoned unclean by Mussulmans, had been emn^’ ''"'f 
mid tne population was dreadfully reduced by huno-er Tu 
Hi the canal, which supplied the city having been terned otr 7 'T 
1 ;‘rHan., it wa. necessary to liavc recount; to that in p ^ ^ 
-as very brackish, and also insufficient, 
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bv'ino’ supplied from the outside of the town were soon dried up, 
uiid this added one more to the terrible sTiiferings of the inha- 
bii'iiuts. Yar Moharned placed sentries on all the cisterns that were 
supplied by springs, and the water that rose in them was parsi- 
iiioniously dealt out to the people every twenty-four hours. The 
bazaars, public squares, and mosques were crowded witli sufferers 
imploring the pity of the serdars as they went by, and bogging 
for food ; to prove their misery they laid out before them the 
corpses of tlioir townsmen wdio had died of hunger, but the chiefs, 
reduced to extremity themselves, could only encourage them ])y 
w<i.rds and their o\ni stern resignation. To all these horrors was 
at leugtli su})eradded the failui’e of ammunition. Yar Moharned 
Khan, it was true, ordered some to be made, but either the mate- 
rials were bad or the -workmen ignorant, for the powder burned 
in the cannon and left tbe ball as it was put in. 

d'he original defenders of the eity, who amounted at the begin- 
ning of the siege to 4.000, were reduced to half that number in the 
■first month of the operations, owing as much to the defections 
produced by the intrigues of the Bussians and Persians, as from 
their losses in action ; but, as the Afghans are nearly all sol- 
diers by birth, Yar Moharned filled up his ranks with tradesmen 
and workmen. Those who were Tor defending the place to the 
last extremity, at the head of whom were the Vizier, his cousin tiie 
Serdar Dine IMohamed Khan, and Captain Pottiuger, were irn- 
moTcable in their resolution ; hut those who were for submitting, 
and wh.o atfectod to act in tbe name of tbe Shall Kamran, were 
daily intriguing, and tried frequently to give tlie city u]) to the 
besic'gers ; so that but a. handful of briive Afghans veve frequently 
ijbliged to repel the attacks from the enemy outside the walls, and 
those from their countrymen within as well ; Init this cuntcht was of 
short duration, for the traitors, seeing the fruitlessne.ss of tliclr dis- 
loyalty, took refuge in the camp of Moharned Shah, with tlie exeep- 
tinu of their nominal chief Shah Kamran, who was imprisoned a,iHl 
elosoly watclied in the citadel, where lie could get drank at his 
ea-e : he ceased not to urge the surrender of the place, but, though 
' ar .\Iuhaiued treated him witli external resjiect, it was long since 
he iiad jir.id tlie least regard to his commands. 

Amongst th.e Afghans who had joined the Persian arniv were 
Djclat F.ddln Jidlrza, a son, and the Serdar Cheins Ihidin .Khan, 
a. lir-jtlier-iii-law, of the Shah Kamran ; thi' -former was govenuer of 
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SubzLUvar, tlie latter of Furrab, fortified places soutb of Herat. 
I'liey bad brougbt with tliera 1000 Popolzyes and Noorzyes, v/ho 
v/erc a valuable reiuforcemeiit to the Persians ; also 2000 Hazarribs 

Kalcbnooii, ^Tbo, by the clever policy of Assaf Duoidet, the 
inaterual uncle of Mobained Shall, ’^vefe attached to the Persian 
party. This welcome addition to his forces saved the king from 
the necessity of raising the siege so soon as from the utterly 
destitute state of liis army he must otherwise liave done, and he 
r,lTer wards proved his gratitude to these chiefs by bestoiving liiera- 
tive wrants upon all, and coutiiiiiing their rank in the Persian 
army v.’ben they lollowed him in his retreat. 

It has been stated that General Sinioniteli imd Air. AI'Neil had 
remaineil at '‘j'ela-ran after the ilepaidiire of the Shah for Herat, 
the latter great]}' ui^trcssed at an event which he had long before 
announced by anticipation to his own government, but which he 
had Cijiistantly assured the Ikirsians would never happen. “ In 
the jiresouT state of ills finances,” he said, “ the Shah will never 
get 10,000 men together to take into the field.” The facts had 
not justified his prediction.s, and ho persisted against them so far as 
tu doubt that Herat was attacked, even after the arrival of the 
anny under its walls: but at last be was obliged to believe it. 
Learning that the siege had commenced, and that the place was 
on the point, of being taken in sjtite of his intrigues amongst the 
Persian chiefs, and the useless efforts of his agent Colonel Stod~ 
dart to induce the Shah to retire, he became so alarmed that 
he determined to visit the royal camp himself. lie had, It is 
true, no order from his government to authorize his taking tins 
journey, hut he provided himself with a very indirect one from the 
(Lsveruor-Gencral of India, and arrived on the Sth of Alareh. 

utuk'r the walls of Herat. The coldness of Ids reee}>iion, 
ruul the diftpleasure evident in the king’s couiiteiuiuee, wouhl have 
daunted. ai;y less hardened di]douiatist than himself; but in sjiile 
of the hi.su'llliaency of his instructions, he attacked the question of 
ilio retreat afre-sb with his usual tenacity, and irsiul all the argu- 
menis tliat (hple-macy or even threats could furnish to induce the 
bha-i to retire, hut witlsout success. 

Te.p‘ fulhjwiug extracts are from the work of M. Alexanilro 
T:ac;ir..v. ^ Simple a, propos do riiktoire Diplomatique,’ which luis 
hi.-i-u ui} pu'ne in all tliat concerns the negociations that took 
p;af>e in-g.'cen llussia, Persia, and Great Britain. This oacolleut 
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{-iceoilino'ly dry, but that has not prevented nie iVorn non- 
>;uUii'/4' it : iB len^’tli lias obliged me to make a dose nbrklgUKait 
iit r« portion : and to tlie extracts, wbicli I shall give nearly 
verhatiui, I larrc only added circumstances that laid been her- 
a'OTleu — for the asperity of his opinions I leave Mens. Thomas 
resiKuisihle. McNeil,” says this author, “pressed and mo- 

naceil, hut tlie Shah excused himself as he did to Mr. Ellis— *= lu^ 


is not a free agent, he is afraid of giving umbrage to the llmsiau 
Government by ahanduning the pjlace; if he had known he was 
running the risk of losing the friendship of the British Goverii- 
iiuait, he would not liavo gone so far ; if Mr. McNeil was in a 


posit ion to inform him that if he did not at once d(?sist he would 
be attacked by the British, he would desist at once : he must abso- 
lutely be so spoken to, so treated by Great Britain, to support hini 
against llussia.’ 

“ Mr. M‘Neil did his best and gained time : he Vverit from the 
besiegers to the besieged, from the city to 'the camp, carrying, 
dictating, changing the concessions of both parties ; but when ho 
went into Herat he wa& always careful to take with him iMajor 
D'ArcyTodd of the artillery, in order tha.the might assist Captain 
Pottiiiger with his advice. However, by dint of perseverance and 
parley, the British Envoy had succeeded in settling the prelimi- 
naries of peace, when the Russian Ambassador reached the Per- 
sian camp; a despatch also arrived from Lord Palmerston dated 
.Eehruary 12, 1838, enclosing- an extract from one from Lord 
Hurliam, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in which it wa :3 
stared iluit ‘ Count Nesselrode said that he was convinced tliat our 
minister iiad been misinformed, and that Count Simonitch had 
iK'ver given any such advice to the Sliaii as that which had been 
attributed to him, namely, to sei/e Herat.’ Lord Ihilmeiv.ton 
proeof'ded, therefore, l,o address fresh reproofs to his agrmt, tlnuigli 
it a]tpearc(l that his lordship vras nut entirely convinced hy Lord 
Durham's assertion, for he demanded, timidly it is true, hut 
total lie demanded, from M. de Nesselrode the recall of (hunt 
bimuiutch from d'elieran, and also that of the Russian deserters 
employed m the army of the Persian sovereign ; however, this did 
nor previmt him from- writing to Mr. M*Neil that the general was 
rd!eiuu‘<l at his had opinion of liim, recommended him to be less 
suspicious lor the future, and to live on good terms witli his 
colicaguu ; information which, instead of extinguishing, only mldod 
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fuel to tLe fire. Its first effect was to break off the prclimi- 
liaries of peace to which the British envoy had brought iioth 
parties to consent’, and the second was immediately t() restore 
to Count Simonitch his influence in the councils of tlm Shnlp 
while Mr. M’Xeil lost all his. This letter from Lord Pahuerston 
deprived him of {ill power of action, for it contained not a ivord 
about Herat — no notice whatever of Russia ; it seemed to reduce 
tlu^ pacific conclusion of the whole affair to the secondary question 
of a good miderstcinding between the two diplomatists, 

’’ .Mr. M'Neil had then nothing more to say ; his credit fell nipidly 
when it was scon that he was not supported ; {irinoyarices and affronts 
of ;ill kinds were put upon the English ; Russia, who recalled ber 
deserters, exacted the v/ithdrawal of all the Englisli officers in the 
service of the Shah ; and by one of those unhappy coincidences to 
which Lord Pedmerston always exposes himself by his consiiloration 
for doubtful friends, and which only produce vexatious results, the 
British officers 'were 'requested to witiidraw from the camp before 
Herat, just when Mr. M‘Neil had received the order to leave 
them at the disposition of the Shah as long as he was not obliged 
to quit the Persian territory himself.'*^ He was almost • driven to 
the last extremity — he ought to break all diplomatic relations with 
the Shah, and retire without having even officially opened any 
discussion touching upon Russian intrigues. He did break them, 
and retired for a doubtful and almost insignificant affront from 
the Persian court. Notwithstanding the strict orders of Mo- 
hamed Shah that no one should have any communication with 
Herat, Mr. ^PNeil continued to have secret correspondence witli 
the besieged, and a courier with some de&|;atches addressed to Idm 
was {irrcsted by tlie Persian videttes ; the Persian monarch had 
jxmhaps a right to be more indignant at this tluin he was, but he only 
sent the letters to the British envoy, and beg-ged him not to expose 
himself to imve others interceptc'd. Probably few sovereigns would, 
luvve shown more moderation on such an occasion, but Air. 
cutisidored liimself affronted by this {ict, which he looked upon as an 
iiifringenieut of ills rights, ami insisted, upon an {q)ology fre.m the 
})r!mo minister: this w-as refused, and he adopted the refitsal as 
the hetsis of ids rtij’dure with the -Persian Government. Without 
t{ikjrig into account the continued hostility of Russi.'i, which for 
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fiiree >ears hnd -menaced the barriers of British India, Mr, 
M'Xeil annonnces to his own Government his rupture with that 
ufthotSh-aliinthcfcdlawingterras:— 

t/aac 25, ISoH, 

“ ‘ After having cxliaiisted all the means I could devise to 
ii'-ducc the Persian (Government to grant me reparation and satis- 
iactiori for the violence offered to the messenger, and finding that 
1 could obtain nothing, I felt compelled, not only in consequence 
of the evident detorminatioii of the Persian Govermuent not to 
grant what 1 had demanded, but also because of its perseverance 
in a coarse of proceeding towards me in camp which I felt was 
lowering th.c character of the mission in the estimation both of 
Persians and Afghans, to quit the court, and I am now on my 
way to the 'I'nrkish frontier, -where I shall hope to receive further 
instructions from your Lordship. What course the Pei’sian 
Government will now pursue I know not : some public act of re- 
paration, which -will prove to the people of Persia and of Central 
Asia that -we are not with impunity to be insulted, is in my opinion 
indispensably necessary — 1 will not say to restore us to our former 
position, but to enable us to retain one of any credit or respectability. 
Both the Persians and the Afghans in the Shah’s camp saw with 
amazement the Persian Government treating a British mission as 
a proscribed body, and punishing persons who ventured to hold 
even a casual communication with it ; while some of the members 
of the Russian mission took to task, and threatened to get punished 
for that offence, persons who occasionally visited at my tent, 
taking some precautions to prevent their being discovered.’ 

‘‘ In the month of May, 1838, before he quitted the camp, the 
British envoy despatched Major Todd to Lord Aucklaud, Governor- 
General of India, with des])atches that informed him of the rupture 
which had taken place. After rapidly crossing Afghanistan the 
3Iajor arrived in July at Simla, where be found his Lordship, who 
was greatly impressed with the importance of the letters placed in 
liis liarids ; it has even been atBrraed that they were the cause of 
his determination to make war on Kabul the following year. 

On the eve of his departure from the camp Mr, M'NGl obtained 
permission to go Into the city once more to make a last attem|>t at, 
a reconciliation between the Persians and the Afghans ; he passed 
the night in Herat, but, instead of fulfilling his promise, it was 
found tliat he had only been there to make presents to Sh.a.h 
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Kamraii and his adherents to induce them to renounce their 
project of surrendering the place. The next day he ^verit to the 
Shah, and told him that the Heratees would not hear of peace, and 
that he must raise the siege. On the refusal of the Siiah, the 
British ambassador struck his tents, and left for Tauriz, where lie 
decided to wait for further instructions from his Government, to 
which, on the 1 1th April, 1838, he wrote as follo\ys : ‘ The question 
of Herat seems therefore to be the question of all Afghanistan, fur 
it is no secret to any one that the British Government has been 
desirous to prevent its fall, and that Russia, on the contrary, has 
been solicitous to see it in the hands of Persia.’ ” 
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CHAPTEB XVTIL 

Sir. M’Xeil's letter to tLe Muchteid of Ispahan — Lord Palmerston no longer oou- 
tiuufes his half-rnejasnres — The English oecupj' the island of Karrack — 
Captain '/ikovitch at Kandahar and Kabul — He returns to the Persian camp 
with the envoys of those two principalities — Treaty between Persia and 
KiUidahar — Violent declaration of Loi-d Palmerston to the Persian government 

— General Simoniteh arrives in the Persian camp — The Persians take courage 

— Hadji Mirza’s opposition to Count Simoniteh — Colonel Seiiiineau’s plan of 
attack adopted — Siege operations renewed — The assault — Treachery of the 
Persian chiefs — General Boroffski is killed and the Persians are repulsed — 
Colonel. Somineau is wounded — Pie sends in his resignation, vdiich is not 
accepted — Is jiroruoted to the rank of General, and receives a Persian order — 
The English ultimatum arrives at the Persian camp — Conduct of the Heratees 
during the assault. 

Mil, M‘Neil Imd scarcely reached Meshed when he allowed free 
scope to his resentment against the Persians ; atid he carried 
matters to such extremes, that one is in truth tempted to ask if his 
actions ought not to place him under the ban of civilised nations. 

On' his acces.sioii to the throne Mohamed Shah had met with 
opposition from three of his uncles, and one, Scifet Dooulet, 
Governor of Ispahan, had been supported in a semi-revolt against 
liiin by Syud Alohamed Bagher, the great Muchteid of that city, 
wdiose power over the masses w^-as great ; indeed he could raise 
them w’i th a word. The British envoy knew that -after the fall of 
Seifet the chief of Islam had retained a feeling of resentment 
against Mohamed Shah, which he did not even take the pains 
to conceal : J\Ir. M‘Neil wrote, therefore, a furious letter to the 
Suyd, in which he insinuated that he ought to preach a crusade 
against his sovereign, and left him to believe that he would in so 
doing be supported hy the British, \vho w^ere, he said, altaclicd 
to the Persian people, and were angry only with their unworthy 
monarch. Happily the enlightened mind of Syud Mohamed 
Bagher saw this attempt in its proper light ; he sent Mr. .M ‘Neil’s 
letter to the Shah, and replied thus to the Envoy himself: "'The 
Persians have always been remarkable for their attachment to their 
kings, and to you, an European Envoy, less than to any one else 
does it a])pertain to raise a storm in a country where tlio English 
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have always been I’cceived according to the dictates ot tlic laws of 
liospltallty.*’ jlms was arrested the progress of au evil winch 
niiu'lit have iproved immense. "Mr. McNeil,” says Monsieiir 
Ti':omas, had not reached Tauriz when he received frum l.ovd 
Palinerston a reply to one of his despatches, anterior to tiiat in 
'i’ihicli he had announced his rupture with the Persian Government. 
It was after haviuir stretched his patieilce to the very utmost, and 
wi'.cn tliere was not the least hope of*gainhig his point by^wisdom 
and hrmness, that the British AgeiiV received from his 
th(' jjenni.-rsiun to act energetii^jym the name of Great Britr“'Vs»«. 

" * Tim >Slia!i should have' been told from the l)cginnin‘/' i 
Lord Palmerston, ‘ that the Oritish Government pcrceivc^^ I" 
expedition a liostility entirely ineorapatible with the spi^ 
alliance entered into betwc'en Persia and Great Britain.’/ / 

“ At the same time an English fleet sent by the Indi/ / 
riient disembarked on the coast of Persia, and took u ^ 
the Island of Karrack. As soon as Mr. !Ri‘Neil receive 
ligcnce he sent Colonel Stoddart, as the bearer of an I 
the camp of Mohamed Shah, informing that sovere£,,«*>-. 

Britain had determined to 

Afghanistan, and that, if he did not immediatelyi'ai so tilt, ^ ' 
Herat, the taking of Karrack by the English would be followed by 
fiirther and more significant acts of hostility on their part.”- 

England was not ignorant whence this injury proceeded, hut she 
could hardly attack the source without creating a fresh compli- 
cation of Interests, and English pride is not so hasty as to he unable 
to resign itself, when desirable, to a cold-blooded policy. Kot 
dariiig to go direct to the ilussian Court, whose iucognito, though 
but ]oo.'(?ly ke]}t. she respected, she dealt a side, blow, as if to 
warn and disermeert those who would be tempted to try to |>roflt by 
their minueiivro.s. liowevor that might be, 3Ir. IMLVeil, a; mod 
with the last despatch, that lie had received, was perfi'ctly at liberty 
to act or tlnv-iiten as lie pleased, but the power came too la.te, as the 
opMiortuiiity v.as lost; the rupture with Mohamed Shall ivas 
('.(mipletc, and in hi.s reply the British Envoy could only inform 
Lord Pahner.st^m of the extent of the mischief. 

It has been stated tliat n-heu the Persian army marclied fron 
Telu-ran it w.is accompanied by a B ussiau officfir luuued ^hkovitch. 
v-ho quilled it at Nishapoor, having had numerous audiences of the 
Sluih and his prime minister: very soon after he reached Ivaudahar, 
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wiit'ro in l:v>elve days lie concluded a treaty oiFeiisive and defensive 
svirli Kubciulil Khan, Sovereign . Serdar of that principality. 
After liiis he vrent to Kabul, where he remained several months. 
Bnrnes, who had been some time in that city when the Russian 
orilcer arrived, was charged by his government with the ful- 
lilment of a mission very similar 'to that of the Russian ; namely, 
to smooth the existing diilercnces between the Emir of Kabul and 
the Araharadjali of the Punjab. 

^'ikovitch was at first not well received by Dost Mohamed, whose 
tendeneies were entirely English ; but the Emir, having found only 
hesiratiou and injustice in the mediation he had requested of Lord 
Aiuddand for the settlement of the difficulties existing between 
himself and Runject Sing, he was in despair, and turned to the 
side of the Russians and the Persians. 

When the Russian diplomatist quitted Kabul he was accom- 
panied by an Afghan Syud named Yaya, whom the Emir sent to 
Mohamed Shah to follow up the negotiations commenced by Yiko- 
vitch ; they remained several days at Kandahar, and left with 
Mohamed Omar Khan, the second son of Kohendil Klian, who 
was charged by his father with a mission to the Persian monarch 
analogous to that of the Syud of Kabul. These three personages 
arrived at the royal camp at Herat some time after Mr. M ‘Neil had 
quitted it, and the following is his appreciation of the results of the 
Russian officer's embassy. 

He writes to his government, “ Before my messenger (Colonel 
Stoddart, hearer of tiie ultiraatura) could reach the Shah of Persia, 
a treaty iuid been concluded between the Prince of Kandahar and 
liis Persian Alajesty, and the Russian minister liad ftn-mally gua- 
ranteed the fulfdmeiit of the engagements contracted by the two 
parties. A treaty of the same nature was in course of completion 
with Kabul also, and (kaptain Vikovitch, after having been rocci^a'd 
by tiie Siiali in his camp, had set out a second time for tha,t city 
.niici Kandahar, furnished wdth immense sums of mom^y for the 
pnr}>ope of tcn’ininating arrangements so auspiciously commenced to 
I'itahli.sli Persian domination and Russian supremacy in all the 
Aigliau states. The entire country from the Russian frontier on 
the ..‘waxes to the banks of the Indus had been secretly tampered 
with and raised by Muscovite agents, some openly accredited, 
others without any ostensible public duty, all engaged in fonuiiig a. 
lino of iiiilueuce which not only counteracted the views and interests 
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of Great Britam, but disturbed and threatened her empire in the 
JEast.” 

“ Lord Palmerston,” observes Mons. Thomas, “ replied to 
Mr. ALNeil on the 27th July, 1838, and wishing to ward off 
fre.sh perils, as well as the embarrassments pointed out by his 
agent, he at last gave up the reserve, and temporising with which 
up to that period he had acted towards Persia; he discuvcreil 
in the treaty of 1814, not a reason for political inaction, as he had 
affirmed at tiie coimncncement, but a perfect right of intervention, 
wdiich is what the terms of the treaty most positively deny : nothing 
can be more clear. ‘If war,’ it is said therein, ‘should be 
declared between the Afghans and the Persians, the English 
Government would not interfere , on either side, unless its pacific 
mediation sliould be solicited by both the contending parties.’ 
His Lordship went further even than he had ever done before, and, 
not content with pointing out Ilussian influence as a permanent 
stirmblingblock in the way of Persia, as a fatal snare which Persia 
should mistrust for her own sake and in her owm interest, he loudly 
proclaiiued that ‘ the suggestions of B-iissia w'ere antagonistic to the 
peace and prosperity of Great Britain.’ 

“ This was a great effort,” says Mons. Thomas, “ an useless effort 
after the eiitremities to which he had been reduced w'ith Persia, 
aimless and without result, if it did not bear upon a point other 
than that on which it seemed to be directed.” The following is an 
extract from Lord Palmerston’s despatch to Mr. M‘Neil, dated 
Foreign Oifiee, July 27th, 1838 : — “ I have to instruct you to 
state to the Shah of Persia, that, whereas the spirit and purjiort of 
the treaty between Persia and Great Britain is that Persia should 
bo a defensive barrier for tlie British po.ssessions in India, aiui that 
the Persian Governraent should co-operate with that of Great 
I'lvitaiii in defetidiag' British India, it appears, on the contrary, 
that the Sima is occupied in subverting those intervciiing states 
Ijctween P(.rrsia and India which might prove additional barriers of 
defence hr British posaessions, and that in these operations he 
iias openly eonneetod liimself with an European power for purposes 
avowedly unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile, to British interests ; 
tisut, uiulor tlieso circumstances, and as he has thought fit to enter 
a c<.)nrse of proceeding wiuffly at variance with the spirit and 
lutcut lif the Jibove-mentioned treaty, Great Britain will feci Iiur- 
seif ai. liberty to ;ulopt, without reference to that treaty, such, mea- 
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t?urc 5 as a due regard for her ovvii interests and the security of her 
dominions may suggest.’^ 

'■‘Lord. Palmerston,” remarks Moiis. Thomas, “had failed to 
preserve the Persian alliance at a time when it might have been 
done by moderation and firmness only, and now that it was lost he 
adopted violence and menaces to regain it. It wms the British 
Government, throwing aside the indecision caused by the fear of 
K.ussia, taking at last an extreme line, not against Russia, which * 
it always treated with deference, — not against Persia, which re- 
mained its sturdy enemy under the protection of the Tzar, — but 
against the whole of tlie East, which it then wished to terrify 
with the power of Great Britain, and this after having displayed 
her weakness for four years. It now became necessary to raise 
Persia from the depths into which she had fallen by accepting the ' 
Russian alliance, and some great exploit was to be performed in 
tlie name of England alone ; the weakness with which the Tzar’s 
proceedings in Persia had been combated was bitterly repented of, 
and they must now be stopped in Afghanistan as by a thunderbolt : 
so great was the fear of being outstripped by the indefatigable 
activity of Muscovite diplomacy, that it wms thought preferable to 
destroy it at the outset.” We shall see to what this new system led, 
and wdll judge of it by its fruits. 

General Simonitch made up his mind to leave Teheran when he 
saw that IMr. M‘Neil had gone to the royal camp, and, in propor- 
tion as the reception of the British minister had been cold and 
reserved, was bis Majesty’s manner to tlie Russian gracious and 
expressive of his anxiety to please ; for as Mr. M‘Neil had, in 
consequence of not being supported by bis government, lost the 
influence that he had at one time succeeded iu obtaining, and 
had even come to a rupture with the Persian Court, General 
Simonitch had become more powerful than ever, and the Shah, 
against the advice of his first minister, was devoted to him body 
aiid sou!. This diplomatist was a Dalmatian, who, being in the 
..b’reneh army in 1812 or 1813, was taken prisoner by the Russians, 
and after the fall of Napoleon entered their service. It is true he 


Mohanied Sluili had reiiuunced amiihiUited e-ver since the day on which 
this couventiou long before the liritish the Cabinet of London had refu.sed to 
Cksverument; rmd when pressed by Mr. pay to that of Teheran the snbsidies 
Eilis and Mr! St* Neil to conform to it, that Great Britain had by the same 
he said that in his eyes it had been teeaty engaged to fvirni ah. — Ferrirr, 
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treated the Fersuiii King with rough respect, which had a tan tain 
effect upon the weak but goodnatured monarch, wdro entertained 
a species of veneration for all those who had served under 
that Emperor : and after having been sharply rebuked by the 
Russian, ambassador for all the deception that had been prac- 
tised from the commencement of the siege, the Shah ordered the 
chiefs of his army to act henceforth in conformity with the iustruc- 
tions of the Russitui minister. 

Hadji Alirza Agassee, thus th%varted in his scheme of retreating, 
exerted himself as much as possible to get these orders revoked, but 
ju vain. He then tried to paralyse their effect by manifest ill-will in 
furnishing the materials, ammunition, and stores requisite for the 
w’orks necos-sitated by 1 lie ne’iv avrangemeuts that were adopted. He 
did not coiicefd the vexation he felt even to General Simonitch, 
and explained liis opinion to hiin very categorically. “ ^Vhy should 
I take Herat? ” he said to the dragoman ; “ why should I expose a 
crowd of innocent people to perish for the fault o.f one individual 
only ? — of Yar Mohamed Khan, who takes all the revenues of the 
province for his own profit, instead of paying me the tribute ; and who 
authorised all the pillage that has been committed by the Afghans 
upon the Persian merchants. And then, it would be impos,sible for 
me to keep Herat with Persian soldiers, idle gluttons, who thfi 
moment they are masters of the place w'ill think only of eating plllau, 
and amusing themselves with the women. The Afghans, whose bag- 
gage is light enough, for they have never anything to lose, will come 
back some day and cut tlieir throats. Besides, you have not given 
me the material support that you promised ; on the contrary, you 
have taken away the .liu3.siaii deserters ; all this ought to induce 
the Shah to rai.se this unhappy siege, which ruins the coimti')' and 
croah'S diiliculties with England,” 

But G<moral Simonitch was not to ho impc.ded by this .ubsti- 
nate old man. He immediately sent for Colonel Semiiieau, whoso 
.■■rraiglitfiU'ward conduct had w’on his esteem, and in some th^gree 
rcprom’hcd liim for tlie tardy maimer in -which the operations 
wr-rc conducted. The Colonel exculpated luraself by sliowing 
il was nta his fault, a.s treachery and the general ill-feeling liad 
tihliged iiiui to hold liimself aloof after the first few days of the siege ; 
at the t-ame time he submitted to him the plan of attack which he had 
presesited tu th(! Shah seven months before, hut never received autho- 
r'.ty trs put intn execution. The General then desired Ideiiseijaiii- 
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Cokfiiel BIar(=mborg, tlic Russian officer of Engineers attacked to 
tlie embassy, to inspect the works in the trenches, and as specdily 
as po.-slblc rej'jort his opinion of them. M. Blarembcrg Avas soon 
convinced that they were conducted in a manner entirely contrary 
to tiie rules of common sense, and that the wisest course to take 
AvoLild be even then to adopt the plan of Colonel Semineaii, and 
tills was the one subsequently carried out by General Simonitch. 
I'ascines and gabions Avero immediately made in great iimnbers ; 
and as the soldiers AAmnld do nothing' Avithout being well paid, 
the Russian minister drew from his OAAm treasury the funds 
necessary to satisfy them, and 'they AA'orked accordingly, but he 
alienated the chiefs from his cause because he never gratified 
their avarice. Tiiey had t-aken English gold as a soothing antidote 
to the excess of their zeal, and Avould not have been less happy 
to pocket that of the Russians as a stimulus to it ; but the General, 
thinking perhaps that he should not AA'ant their help, never be- 
stoAved an obolus upon them, which led to a thousand intrigues 
on their part to baffle the new jdan of attack. The following, 
taken from Colonel Semineau's notes, will give a rough idea of the 
disconnected character of the operations. 

“ For eight months,” it is therein stated, “baA^e Ave fought Avitli- 
out result, and 4000 soldiers have been disabled, Avhich in Persia 
very nearly means killed, for the slightest wound cannot be success- 
fully treated, excepting by astrologers, who take the title of doctor 
Avithout liavihg the slightest' idea of the knoAvledge that belongs to 
it ; besides, tliey are particularly careful to keep out of the Avay 
Avhen the army is in the field. 

“After the expiration of these eight months, during Avhich we liad 
only experienced heavy losses, and without any corresponding 
result, his Persian Majesty, by the advice of General Siiuunit('h, 
sought to enlighten himself by a council of war, at Avhicli he pro- 
siiled in person. After many projwsitioiis more or less extravagant 
had been made, my turn came, and I reverted to the plan that I. 
had given in at the commencoment of the siege. But this raised a. 
terrible storm against me ; not a chief Avould confine himself to a 
uififorui and well-considered line of operations. Each por.-.isted in 
Avantingto act separately Avitb his own force, and claiming for him- 
self the honour of taking Herat or any other succe.ss he might 
obtain : they therefore with one voice rejected my project. Movr- 
cver, addressing myself to his Majesty, Avho seemed on the jxnnt of 
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yielding to his oflicers, I represented to him that it would be folly 
to sacrilice the public interest for the salce of hidiriduals ; that 
each corps would take its turn in the trenches that I intended to 
open, according to the rules of wav ; and that in point of fact the 
city could only be taken in the name of Mohamed Shah, who ought 
to have the honour of the victory, without that circumstance in the 
least detracting from the glory that would belong to the generals. 
This advice pleased the King ; and as nothing more was wanting to 
induce the council to hold the same opinion, the order was inniie- 
diately given to comrne\ioc the attack, upon the angle ofKhodja 
Abdul Hamid under my direction in chief. But I had yet to 
eijcounter many a spiteful impediment in the construction of my 
trenches, and it was entirely owing to the determination of General 
Simonitch that I could partly surmount them. For example, one 
day, in the middle of a most difficult work, the Shah sent for me 
and commanded me to throw a bridge over a ravine twenty miles 
from the camp, which would have occupied several days, and 
during my absence my trenches must neccessarily have been at 
a standstill. Happily Lieutenant-Colonel Blaremherg prevailed 
upon the King to revoke this order. 

“ I opened my first trench at the farthest ruins of the Meulielle 
Arabha,'* and, having arrived within 437 yards of the edge of the 
town ditch, I constructed large and spacious cavaliers, using only 
gabions, palisades, and fascines, which I raised to the height of 326-| 
feet ; this height was not sufficient to 'enfilade the second covered 
way, hut one of our batteries Isad a plunging fire into the first and 
the ditch. From the cavaliers I had a gooil view of the jwolongation 
of the curtains in the enceinte, as well as along those of the second 
covertfl way. I placed in battery eight 12-pounders on each cava- 
lier, and made the embrasures h portiere^ and it was not till every- 
thing was complete that I worked from this point to reach the edge 
o'f th<.‘ dileh of the angle attacked. The Afghans had made 
galleries \s\x\\ jo}ifin!iscs to defend the approaches, from which they 
lioped to obtain great results ; but as these underground works had 
l-eeii executed some time, it was not difficult to discover, by the 
colour of the grass withered above them, the direction they had 
given to ibeir mines. A mpouiere, vdiicli they had made in tiie 
diteli, and in sight of my battery, enabled the enemy to communicate 
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with liisr niuies. These I turned by counter-mines, at which we 
secretly worked. When our chambers were charged and matches 
ready [ .sent two balls at the caponiere^ w^hich sw'ept it away, and 
the peojde who were in it took refuge in Hieir mines. At that 
monieiit I ordered ours to be sprung ; the explosion destroyed the 
Afghan works, and the miners were suffocated ; from that day they 
abandoned all their works beyond the counterscarp, and of this 
circmnstanco I took advantage to push luy trenches without delay 
up to the ditch. But the Afghans, perceiving the object of the 
cavaliers, altered their determination, and early in the night estab- 
lished traverses to defend the covered ways on both sides of the 
angle of a.ttack ; I w'as not uneasy at that, because the space that 
I re(j[uired opposite the batteries was free, and they in no way 
impeded me in forwarding ray works, foot by foot, up to the crest 
of the rampart of the town. I would not breach it till I had sufli- 
ciently filled up the ditch at the point at which we w'ere to pass 
it ; this I managed to do by three chambers outside the coimter- 
&car|r, and, springing them all at once, the earth was thrown 
into the ditch and filled it. We then opened from the two bat- 
teries in the cavaliers, each of w'hicli wnis armed with eight pieces 
of heavy artillery, consisting of twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four 
pounders. The fire from these guns at forty-three yards from 
the edge of the ditch, and sixty-five yards from the large tower, 
took it obliquely, and after a cannonade of four hours, not 
only was that vast and massive work razed to the ground, but 
also the adjacent one on either side of the angle ; I wished to nse 
.some field-howitzers, but, being short, they blew out the cheeks of 
the embrasures. On the night of this day, the results of which had 
ns much astonished the Persians as Ibo Afghans, we fillcid the ditch 
with tlu^ fragments of the M'all and bags of hay, and at daybrea,k 
we might have made the assault, but, knowing the daring of tlu; 
(.niemy, and the inexperiemee of our own troops, I conceived it my 
duty to save bloodshed as much as possible, by conducting tlie 
api’.roach in zigzags up to the crest of the breach, where .1 had 
intended to establish a Jiirl de pie, to protect the infantry, who were 
to descend into the city. I asked for the requisite quantity of tim- 
ber, fascines, and gabions to construct this, which could have been 
done in three days, but a cabal at court had vowed to bafile me 
as much as possible ; on this occasion they put the very stars in 
requisition against me, declaring that it was absolutely necessary 
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the assault should he made on the following day, the 24tJi of July, 
because a. happy coujunction of them promised infallible success. 
In consequence four battalions were told o(f for the assault, and 
noon was the hour appointed for storming the place. It was well 
chosen, for the Afghans, overcome by the heat, habituall}' gave up 
a few hours to repose in the middle of the day, and, till then, the 
Persians had done the same ; the former therefore were fVir from 
supposiiig that this vrould be tlie moment selected for the attach, — 
it was indt.'cd a complete surprise. But unfortunately; of the four 
battalions that ought to have marched, one only, the Karaguzloo, 
and that reduced by its losses to 400 men, appeared at the breach. 
Pressing had been the deuiaiids, the entreaties of these devoted 
men for ainomnition, and yet seven rounds per man was all 
the prime minister vrould grant them ; and as he knew full well 
that the other battalions, being his countrymen, Makooecs, would 
not stir a foot, he gave but four to each serbaz. The messengers 
1 sent into the camp, one after- another, to procure what 1 re- 
quired, always returned with a vague answer, and, in short, it 
was impossible fur me to obtain anything. On the other hand, the 
Sertip Hadji Ivhan, who had behaved so ill some months before 
near the Imaura Zadeh, and who had received orders to hold his 
brigade ill reserve to support, if necessary, the storming party, went 
in quite a different direction, and attacked another ])art of the city, 
in the hope of having the credit of taking it. But this absurd 
diversion injured far more than it contributed to the success of the 
enterprise. The 400 serbaz who threw themselves into the breach 
quickly disposed of the guard in the covered ways ; they were half 
asleep, and a crowd of their comrades, who rushed to their assist- 
ance, were swiqit away by our batteries, which then crossed tiicir 
fire bt'liind the ]soint of attack. This brave hand of Karaguzloos 
carried the Persitni colours to the very crest of the breach, and b.ad 
the courage and c.onstaucy there to maintain themselves for hours, 
waiting for ammunition, in the mean time using their bc.yonets, 
hi'iclo-, and atones, to keep off the Afghans, who iii very siqjerior 
uuiahi-rs fired on them in front and flank, Tlio scimice of tlie 
laurineer. aad the devotion of the soldier, conld avail nothing in 
iiicli a |!o.-iTion. d'iie Afghan .serdar Dine h-Iohamed Khan, who 
e .muimuh'd the defence, fouglit like a hero. With his pistol he 
laid at his feiit the brave Nahee Khan, chief of the Kara- 
gtizhm,-, v-hiNf courage, and loyalty merited a better fate, and 
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flo'.vn the trumpeter who sounded the advance, and had just 
iflantod the iiao' on the breach, but he could not force tliat hand- 
ful of Persian? to retreat; the death of their chief had only 
doubly excited them, and the majority of them preferred deatli on 
the iield of honour to retreating one single step. In. vain they 
called upon the other three battalions to help them ; a secret, order 
retained them wiiere they stood. The gold of England and the 
orders (d the Hadji Mirza Agassee had tied them hand and foot. 
T1 js.‘ soldiers looked on like the hahitues of the pit of certain 
theatres ; each gave his opinion, and with more or loss noise or sym- 
pathy. ‘ They ‘11 mount, they’ll mount or, ' They will never 
do it.’ Such were tlie cries that accompanied these noble Kara- 
guzloos to the top of the breach, I had also demanded the aid of 
400 riflemen of the Garai tribe, well known for the correctness of 
their aim, in order to maintain a sharp and continuous fire from 
tlie foot of the entrenched cavaliers upon the faces of the angles of 
attack, but wdiat were ray astonishment and indignation to see them 
remain passive spectators of the fight ! These sharpshooters were 
under the command of a great Pci’sian nobleman, a relative of the 
Shah’s, who ouglit to have been more interested than I was in the 
taking of Herat ; and when I approached him to express my feelings 
at the conduct of his men, he replied, in the most ironical man- 
ner, ‘ Give them powder and ball, of wdiich they are perfectly desti- 
tute, and they will do anything you I'equ^’e.’ 

“ I then saw clearly that treachery on all sides would cause the 
fiiiluro ctf the assault, and there remained hut one man in whom I 
ha,d yet a hope left, — this was General Boroff'ski. He had in the first 
iu-stanee been protected l.>y the English, but his. proud nature could 
not ade.pt itself to their demands, and General Simouitch had endea- 
voured, and with tolerable success, to attach him to the Kussian cause, 
promising to interest the Emperor in his position, and to endeavour 
to procure his recognition of the General as the son of Prince R., of 
whom he wa.s the natural child. Boroftski had no military acqiiiro- 
mc.nt?, but he was brave, and the serbaz always followed him vdtli 
the utin.ost confidence; about two sections rallied round him, and 
hurried to the. breach to support those who were already engao-od, 
I.mt he liail sc.nrcely reached the ditch when a ball struck him in the 
lo'-.rer pm’t of tlie body, and gaye him the wound which sent him to 
his grave. My eyes followed Boroftski on his way to the assault, 
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and I saw him fall mortally wounded ; I hate always thought, from 
the direction the ball took, that it came from a Persian musket : 
and I can state as much with regal'd to myself, for 1 was hit in the 
shoulder by a ball from behind me as I feced the rampart. 

“ The unhappy serbaz, who were as much disappointed at this 
fresh misfortune, and as heartily enraged with their chiefs, as I was, 
addressed them in the most insulting terms, hut they were at last 
obliged, to their bitter regret, to abandon the breach they bad so 
valiantly stouned and held for five mortal hours; they slowly 
obeyed the bugle that sounded the retreat, and, mutilated as 
they were, the shattered survivors of this heroic battalion retired 
with mournful steps to their encampment. After having visited the 
minister to re})ort to him the result of the operations, and reproach 
him with his disloyal conduct, I, like those brave men, shut myself 
up in my tent, and I determined to renounce the Persian service 
for' ever, and even iny arrears of pay. I told Hadji Mirza that I 
should resign, hut the Shah, always kind and considerate to me, 
pressed me so much not to do so that I yielded to his persua- 
sions ; and as soon as he had obtained my promise to that effect, 
he sent me the brevet of General and the red ribbon of the order 
of the Lion and the Sun.” 

General Semineau, having been in entire ignorance of everything 
that passed, had acted with his accustomed loyalty of character, and 
especially regretted tliat he had been refused the three days to carry 
his works to the crest of the breach, for then treason itself could not 
have prevented him from taking this important place. Undercover 
of the nid de pie crowning the culminating point of the attack, ];e 
could have established one or two pieces of cannon in hatteiy, the 
fire of which would have protected the troops in their descent into 
tile town : this would not have been easy, because the interior side 
of the quiukment was raised to the height of niuetcen to twenty-two 
feet a pir, and supported by lu’ickwork wbicb served as a coimter- 
fort. At Ibe top of the ejiaulement was a banquette on which two 
men would have difficulty in walking abreast, and the Persian sol- 
diers in following this must have been under the murderous fro of 
the besic'ged from the surrounding bouses, before they could get to 
tlic rampe which hul into the city; all therefore was not done 
when the breach was gained. General Semineau, who devoted 
himself soliily to Ins profession of engineer, and interfered not in 
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p;4itic?. absolutely ignorant of tlie reason for wliicli he -.was so 
pitilessly refused the three da,ys lie so much required ; but on the 
.2itli of July, 1818, Colonel Stoddart was expected to arrive 
at the royal camp, with the ultimatum of Mr, M'-Neil, by 
which the Shah was threatened with war with England if be 
did not raise the siege. On the 22nd General Sinionitch had 
received a despatch from M. de Nesselrode, which informed 
him that he had been disavowed by him, that he was recalled 
from Ttdieran, and tha.t he was besides charged to inform the 
Sljah that his Majesty must no longer expect do be supported 
in his undertaking by the Kussian Government. Count Sinionitch 
thoiiicht less of the blow thus dealt to himself than of the failure of 
an enterprise that he had conducted with such ability, and, partly 
by persuasion, partly by threats, obtained the order for the 
assault on the day named. Colonel Stoddart could not arrive till 
night, the place might be ta,ken by the Persians before the ultima- 
tum arrived, and, its fall being ti-fait accompli^ negotiations might 
be continued on a dilferent footing; Eussia could then more posi- 
tively resist the demands of England : but the treachery of the 
prime minister annihilated all the operations of General Scmineaii, 
to whom fortune was adverse in every way. The city itself, in 
consequence of the intended flight of Yar Mohamed, was on the 
point of yielding. That chief could not imagine that the Persians 
would loose their hold after ha\nng advanced their works so 
near, and, v/hon the fight was at the sharpest, he retired from the 
assault in all haste to make preparations for departure. In 
tile act of mounting his horse he sent to the troops to say they 
might surrender, but he was detained by Captain Pottinger, who 
entreated him to grant an hour’s delay, at the expiration of 
vdiicli time he could leave the city if success attended not the 
eflhrts of his gallant soldiers on the breach, when the vizier aeeodcd. 
to his vetpiest. 

Tile British oflicer, well acquainted with the details of Mr. 
McNeil’s policy and negotiation, was not ignorant of tiie reasons 
whicli led, General Simonitch to hurry the assault ; and his prac- 
tised eye soon perceived that, though made with vigour, it was not 
supported : ho saw the irresolute batta, lions quite undecided as to 
what they ought to do, and could not mistake such characteristic 
signs. British policy had once more the upper hand, and Captain 
Pottinger had not prejudged the circumstances when he hoped for 
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the retreat of tlie assailants.- In. this terrific straggle the Afghan 
women Eiud all the children over fen years of age hastened to tlm 
breach to exert their feeble power in aid of their defenders, ancl 
showered down bricks and stones upon the Persians. The Afghans 
had determined to slay all their w-omen and cliildren, and afteinvards 
each other, if the Persians succeeded in getting into the place. 

IMoharned Shah remained two months inactive under the walls 
of Herat after this assault, and in September, 1838, he raised the 
siege and retired to his capital. Scarcely liad lie arrived there 
when the Idussian Government, not very grateful Ibr his docility, 
obliged him to pay a fourth part of the expenses of the w'ar stipu- 
lated in tlic treaty of Turkomantchai. 

When the Persians retired, Syud Yaya, the envoy of Kabul, and 
Alohamed Omar Khan, the envoy of Kandaihar, accompanied the 
Shah to Teheran, while Captain Vikovitch, who had presented 
them at the royal camp, followed them as far as Knssan, a fron- 
tier town of [Herat; hero he turned to the south, and, after 
having examined in a strategical point of view the road which 
jiasses by Khaff, Birdjan, Duroo, and Furrah, he went to Kandahar. 
There he had several audiences of Kohendil Khan, to whom he paid 
5600/, in consideration of an engagement entered into by that prince 
to recommence the siege of Herat, which the threats of Great 
Britain had forced Aloharaed Shah to abandon. In consequence 
the Serdar Hohamed Sedik Khan, the eldest son of Kohendil 
Khan, at the head of three, or four thousand men, entered the territory 
of Herat and commenced hostilities. Captain Vikovitch remained 
forty clays at Kandahar, and when he left that city to return to 
Teheran great was his astonishment, on arriving at Furrah, 1o*find 
the army of Mohamed Sc^dik Klian encamped there and peifcctly 
nnovreupied, except in the appropriation of the b(juty it had levied 
in the district by carrying fire and sword into (wery house. He 
had di^tai'hed a small advanced guard, but tliat laid not proceeded 
beyond tlte small town of Subzawar. This fatal delay, of which 
’Wkoviteh felt the full importance, brought on an angry contest 
fjetween that officer and the Afghan serdar, Vikovitch denumded 
the prompt (‘xccution of the; convention between hlinsclf and 
Kohendil Khan, or, in case of further dela}-, the immediate restitu- 
tiuii of the 12,000 ducats; but Mohamed Sedik Khan was higlily 
indigyaiit, ‘‘The money you gave me,” said he, “tvonld^not 
provide my army with horseshoes. If you wi.sh me to advance. 
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uivri n'lO as mudi again.” Vikovitch, who knew well that to pay 
more was slm})]y throwing the money away, decisively rejected this 
proposition, which at one time the serdar seemed inclintwl to 
eiiibrce, and not hy wmrds only. He even thought of plundering 
the Russian officer, and would perhaps have proceeded to personal 
violence, had he not been restrained by the fear that the Shah 
might make some retaliation upon Mohamed Omar Khan, then at 
his court on a mission to that sovereign. These facts were told 
iim by ^the niffiari himself. 

Mohamed Sedik hesitated not to abandon the project of seizing 
II(,;.rat, and returned to his father to confer upon the plan for 
opposing the English invasion, then vaguely rumoured in Afghan- 
istan, As to CaptaiiiA^kovitch. he was obliged to continue his 
journey without recovering the 12,000 ducats that were extorted 
from him by the Serdars of Kandahar. After having visited ‘the 
fortress of Lausli Jowaine and the north of Lake lioostein, he took 
the road by Toon and Tubbus tow^ards Teheran, and very soon 
after returned to Russia, where, as the reward of all his exertions, 
he found hinself in fatal disgrace. This crying injustice w'ounded 
him so deeply, that he put a period to his life with his owm pistol 
in a hotel at St. Petersburg : it is stated that before he committed 
that deplorable act he destroyed the documents that he had col- 
lected on his various journeys in Asia. 
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The Persians abanclou the siege of Herat — The Sorclara of tvaiiflahna' and Captain 
Vikovitch — Desolation of Herat — Yar Moliained implore-s the asslstancs uf the 
neighbouring principalities — Yar Mohaiucd sells the ileratees to the Tm-conians 
— The I'lnglish prepare to invade Afghanistan — Misunderstanding between Dost 
Muhaiiicd and Painjeet Sing — Intervention of the English — Their wiuit of 
good faith towards Do-st Mr haraed — Their partiality for Eunj eet — N egotiations 
between the English and the Dost — Battle of Djamrood — Barnes at Kabul — 
He meets rvith Tikoviteh, who i.s coldly received by the Emir — The Dost 
makes frank explanations to the English — He is .supported by Burnes at 
Calcutta — Burnes is triumphant over Vikovitch — Note of Lord Palmerston to 
M. cle Nesselrode — Beply of the Paissian cabinet— The last attempt of the 
Dost to secure the alliance of die English — Efforts to the contrary on the part 
of Sir 'W. M'Naghton and Sir Claude Wade — Lord Auckland declares for Shah 
Shooja — Consternation of th<3 Dost at this intelligence — Itefieetions on the 
English policy. 

It is impossible to conceive the reckless devastation committed 
by the Persian soldiers in the principality of Herat during the ten 
months of the siege of its capital : they made a perfect desert of 
that once rich and fertile country. The city, torn up by shot and 
shell, was nothing hut a mass of shapeless ruins, and the houses, 
caravanserais, and bazaars, were all pulled down to repair the 
breaches in the ramparts ; it was in fact a heap of cinders, ruin, 
and desolation. 

To crown their misfortunes, the wretched citizens, vvlio had been 
nearly starved during the siege, were for a long time slsort of pro- 
visions after it was raised,, and the famine was alnmst a.s had as it 
had been previously, for the ground had not been tilled, and every 
one had consumed the provisions he had laid by before the arrival 
ot the Persians. All the villages, from seventy to ninety miles 
round, had been comxiletely pillaged to supply the besieging ai'iny, 
and the po|)uhition of the country stripped of everything, as were the 
citizen.s who left the city before the siege, and now returned in 
crowds to Herat, where there w’^as not a grain of corn to suisjiort 
thiun. Tile famine soon made frightful ravages, and proilueed 
every flay horrible scenes worthy of cannihals— in fact, its condi- 
tion was fearful to contemplate. 

To put uu end to this misery, Yar Alohamed Khan appealed to 
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the driets of the small principalities round Herat, and, in the name 
ofMahcnnot, implored their generosity, and entreated them to send 
corn to the desolatcid city ; at the same time he remitted the duty 
on cTcry description of grain. 

The merchants of Turkestan, Kandahar, and the Eiuiak Khanats 
quickly responded to this appeal, hut much more with the view of 
realizing enormous profits than of relieving such bitter distress. 
The majority of the Heratees, not having a groat in their pockets 
to purchase bread for their families, in many instances sold them- 
selves to the Turkomans . for ten batteinens of corn : fathers sold 
their cliildreu for as small a sum, and the children thankfully sanc- 
tioned the bargain which saved them from the terrible pangs 
of hunger. 

Y<'i.r Mohamed entered largely into this traffic, not, as hi.s unhappy 
people did, to save their lives, hut to replenish his coffers, the con- 
tents of which had been considerably exhausted by the war. He 
sold to the Uzbeks all the Heratees who were guilty of the most 
trifling misdemeanours; and when they saw this, and ceased 
to commit them, thereby destroying his source of gain, ho sent 
agents into the bazaars to excite disorder, and by that means 
secured a supply of slaves for his market The slightest alter* 
cation or a loud wmrd amongst a harmless group of citizens, ami 
his satellites were always at hand to pounce upon these unfortunate 
beings; even those who were attracted to the spot by curiosity 
only were taken, and a couple of hours afterwards sold or exchanged 
by their relentless vizier for a camel, or a mule, or anything else 
that might better suit him. Twenty young men wms tlie price that 
he usually gave for a Turkoman horse, a- hundred tomauns in value. 
This trade continued for some considerable time, but the English 
at last succeeded in putting a stop to it, the inducement L'oing a 
subsidy whicth they paid to the court of Herat. 

Western Atglumistan had scarcely escaped the Persian yoke, at 
the cost of all these fearful calamities against wdncli it had still to 
struggle, when the English, to repay Russia and the Shah for all 
their provocations, prepared a formidable expedition to invade 
Ivanilahar and Kabul. This important act was preceded by 
iiegr-liaiious suiiieiently singular, of which I will endeavour to give 
a rough sketch. - 

W’e have stated that Runjeet Sing, the ambitious Maharadjah of 
the Ifimjah, after liaving wrested from the Afghans their finest 
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provinces, prepared to push his conquests still liirthcr into their 
territory, when his intention was seen through by Dost hlohained, 
who, as the, English said (hut the fact has not been proved), sought 
the alliance of the King of Persia, and proposed to assist him in his 
expedition against Herat, provided that the Shah would on tlie 
othe¥ hand protect him against the Sikhs, who were snp])orted by 
the East India Company. The English also reproached the Dost 
with having written to the Emperor of Russia, requesting his 
alliance. This letter was, it is said, sent to St, Petersburg by an 
Aigha,n envoy, properly accredited; but the assertion is denied by 
M. de Ne.S 3 oIrude, who declared in one of his despatches, bearing 
date October 20th, 1838, that this envoy was simply a commercial 
agent, having no instructions or authority to meddle with politics. 
The adversaries of the Emir went so for as to give a copy of his 
letter, but Dost Mohamed declared tbat it was a lying invention of 
the enemy ; and to those who are acquainted with the extent to which 
false documents are made use of in Asia, and the advantages which 
the English have themselves derived from them in subduing the 
princes and rajahs of India, one doubts the propriety of giving an 
opinion on the validity of the one which the Emir is reproached with 
having written. This doubt is all the more admissible, inasmuch as 
at the epoch at which this document was said to have been pre- 
pared he was the warmest partisan of the English in Afghanistan, 
and remained so after they had driven him from that country. 
The following is the letter referred to, written in the early part td’ 
the year 1836 : — 

“ There have been great differences and quarrels between my, self 
and tlie royal house of the Suddozyes. The Englisli Government 
is inelmed to support Slioojali-ool-Moolk. The Avliole of India i.s 
governed by them, and they are on friendly terms with Runjeet 
Sing, the lord of the Punjab, which lies in their iK'ighbomhood. 
The British Government exhibit no favourable opinions toward, s 
rne. I (litcraliy the creature of God), with all my power, have been 
always fightiiig with the Sikhs; your Imperial Government has 
made frleiulshlp with the Persians; and if your Majesty will gra- 
cioudy be pleased to arrange matters in the Afghan country, and 
assist, thi.s nation (which amounts to twenty lac,s of £amilio.s), you 
will ].ilace me under obligations. 

I hope your Imperial Maje.sty will do me the favour by allow- 
ing me to bo received, like the Persians, under the protection 
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of liio guvenimeot of Russia.. Under your royal favour I can 
I'ei-fona, along with my Afgliaiis, various praiseworthy services. It 
would he iiiglUY proper, whatever your Lnperial Majesty may he 
pleased to do.*’ 

Supi)osiiig that Dost Mohamed did write this letter, where was 
the crime in bis doing so? Had he not a right to look for alliances 
against liis enemies ? Was there more justice therefore in the 
English supporting Runjeet Sing in his spoliation of the Afghans?- 
But who vras this Runjeet— who were the Sikhs? A nation of 
ycisterday : always in subjection, without ancestors or traditions, 
and governed for tlie first time by a chief of their own nation: and 
this chief, this Runjeet, who it cannot be denied possesses some 
very great qualities, how was he brought up ? From whom did he 
hold his power? Was it not from an Afghan sovereign, the Shah 
Zomau, who made him governor of the Punjab? Flas he not 
thrown off his allegiance to that monarch’s successors, and pro- 
claimed himself sovereign of that country ? Is then the origin of 
his power more legitimate than that of Dost Mohamed, who at least 
has in his favour tlie old traditions of his family to prove that his 
ancestors ahvays had in his country a power almost equal to that of 
the Afghan sovereigns ? 

The English had, probably, thought of this more than once ; but 
I’easou is a poor argument in the eyes of tliose who for twenty years 
had been wishing to have in Kabul a sovereign who would be a 
docile and submissive instrument of theirs. They also sanctioned 
the spoliations committed upon the finest Afghan provinces by 
Runjeet. He had seized Mooltaii in 1810, Gaslimeer in 1819, 
Pcshawur in 1823, and that Runjeet affirmed, with the entire 
coment of Siuih 8hooja-ool-Moolk, the dethroned king, who had 
placed himself under his protection, and w-as considered by him and 
the Eiighsli as the legitimate sovereign of Afghanistan, qualified 
by that title to make wdiatever concessions of territory he. pleased. 
.But why should Shooja be the legitimate sovereign of Alghanistan 
more than any other of his twenty brothers ?— than Zeman or Mah- 
inuod, for instance, wlio had been kings before him, and had done 
iioihing to disiulierit their children or deprive them of their rights to 
tlio throne ? Shah Kararan and Shah Eyooh had always protested 
against the pretensions of Shooja to the throne. A¥hy, then, should 
llie English be so regardless of their remonstrances and opposition, 
and the. opinions of the generality of the Afghans? This policy 
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concealed an ambitious project'; the Anglo-Indian Govcrnmeiit 
was pussesrscd with a passion for territorial extension, and in no 
way sensitive as to the justice of the cause of Dost iMohamed 
from the niomciit they found that he would not bend to tluhr wisb.es ; 
and not being in a condition to depose him themselves, they 
weakened his povrer as much as possible by means of their ally 
B.unjcct, wlio annually sent an array to ravage some part of the 
Afghan kingdom. 

Although the Government of Calcutta showed a marked predi- 
lection f(jr that ruler, it did not fail still to maintain its relations 
with and shuv/ some consideration for Dost Mohamed, who had on 
his part been guilty of very great duplicity, if he liad really n'ritten 
to the Emperor Nicholas the letter which they accused him of 
sending, for 'very nearly at the same .time, viz, on the 31st May, 
■183G, following, he addressed Lord Auckland, who had recently 
arrived in India, hi the most humble terras, as follows : — 

It may be known to your Lordship that, relying on the prin- 
ciples of benevolence and philanthropy which distinguish the British 
Government, I look upon myself and country as bound to it ; and 
the letters I have received from that quarter have all been replete 
with friendly sentiments and attention, and to the effect that, in the 
time of need, the obligations of friendship should be fulfilled. The 
late transactions in this quarter, the conduct of reckless and mis- 
guided Sikhs and their breach of treaty, are well known to your 
Lordship. Communicate to me whatever may now suggest itself 
to your wisdom for the settlement of the affairs of this country, that 
it may serve as a rule for uiy guidance. 

“ I hope yimr Lordship will consider me and my country as your 
own, and favour mo often by the receipt of your friendly letters. 
Whatever directions your Lordship may be ])leased to issue for the 
administration of this country, I will act accordingly.” 

Lord Auckland I'eplied to this communication on the 22nd of 
August, 1830, vith the greatest kindness, very highly praised his 
discreet policy, and jn'omiscd liiuS impartial intervention to effect a 
reconciliation between the Afghan prince and the Sikhs, 

During the time that this correspondence was passing, the Per- 
sian expedition against Herat was prepared and openly encouraged 
by General Si monitch ; but it was November, 1837, before the 
army of Muhamed Shah arrived under the walls of that city. 
Early in die same year, however, Dost Mohamed, grown weary of 
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the provocations of the Sildis, ■ arid finding that he derived no 
benent, but rather the contrary, from the intervention of Lord 
Aucldaud, determined upon avenging his oriii cause, and seized 
upon tile op])ortuiury otFered him in the month of May by the indis- 
cretion of t’ne Afaliaradjah (who recalled his troops from the Afghan 
frontier in order to celebrate, with the greater pomp, the marriage 
of liis grandson Nahal Sing), to march 15,000 men into the prut'ince 
of Pesbawiir. Tliey were commanded by the JOost’s two sons, 
Muliained Efzel Khan and Mohamed Akhar Khan, ivho attacked 
the Sikhs at Djamrood on the 1st of May, 1837. The combat tvas 
obstinate and the carnage dreadful, but victory crowned the haimer 
of the brothers at the heavy cost of 7000 men. 

The Govmiiment of Calcutta, already sufficiently alarmed by the 
Persian expedition against Herat, became still more so on healing 
of the defeat of their faithful ally Eunjeet, and despatched with all 
speed kSir A. Burnes to Kabul, to endeavour to arrest the progress 
of the victorious Atglians. 

The British Envoy arrived in that city in September, arid was 
received -with great honours by Dost Mohamed, who greatly 
esteemed him. The instructions of Lord Auckland were, that he 
was simply to enter into coinmercial relations and pacific interven- 
tion between the Emir and the Maharadjah ; he added also that he 
was authorized to do this in the interest of the Afghan chief and 
to avert his ruin. It was sufficiently surprising that his Lordship 
should use such language respecting a prince who had hitherto 
so well known how to defend himself, who had set forth no 
devnands but what were perfectly reasonable, and in accordance 
with which he would, if admitted, have laid down his arms. The 
task (.>f Eurncs was difficult ; but he was fortunate enough to obtain 
fi’oin die Emir a temporary suspension of hostilities, and it was 
while he was occupied in this negotiation that Captain Vikovitcli 
arrived at Kabul, namely, in December, 1837. The English have 
asscried that ho brought the reply of the Emperor Nicholas to thci 
letter the Emir had written his Imperial Majesty in the commence- 
ment of 1830. 

'Wririctever might have been the real object of his presence there, 
Vikovitch met with a cold reception, and Dost Mohamed made 
his arrival the pretext for paying a visit to Sir A. Burnes, and 
requesting liis adi-ice as to what he ought to do under the circum- 
stances. The Emir declared from the first that he had determined 
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not. ti> ado})t an alliance or political relations with any other 
foreign povrer than England, that he would receive no foreign 
agent so long as he had the hope of conciliating’ the sympatliy of 
the Anglo-Indian Government, and that for all he cared he v.'as 
w,irjing to dismiss the Riisshm officer, or an’est him on his journey ; 
indeed, to treat him as Bunies might wish. It must be admitted 
that tl'iis was vev\ extraordinary language for a man to use who 
had been reu.nitly accused of having written to the Emperor of 
Russia in the most respectful and submissive terms, Ne^’crthelcss 
Ahkovitcli w;is allowed to enter Kabul, hut only at the request of 
Burnes, wlio took copies of all the letters brought by the latter to 
the Emir, and the conduct of Dost Moliamed was in every w’ay 
calculated to inspire the English Government with confidence. 
The fijllowing’ letter from the Envoy to Lord Auckland proves this 
to have been the case : — 

January 15, 1838. — Since I have been here I have learnt that 
a Persian agent, bearing presents for Dost Mohatned, has pene- 
trated the country as far as Kandahar,® and he has announced 
himself as the hearer of most seductive promises; hut he was 
nevertheless obliged to leave Afghanistan almost immediately, 
because no one invited him to come on to Kabul. After him a 
Russian agent came, by name Vikovitch ; he brought flattering 
compliments and ofiers of lasting engagements, but he was received 
with only the respect due to any stranger and the regular forms of 
hospitality. The Emir has said that his interest was in the English 
idliance, and that he would not abandon that while he had a hope 
of obtaining it.” , 

The reasons which Burnes gave to his Government seemed to 
liirn so conclusive, that he did not for a moment think that the 
authorities at (..'ulcutta wmuld reject the alliance of a cliief so de- 
voted to tiio English as Dost Mohamed; and to smooth every 
species of dllfieulty, he exerted himself to establish a friendly uii- 
derstnuding between the Dost and the Sikhs. The Emir, a wifnes.s 
of his etforts, testified his gratitude for them : but his confidence in 
the (‘(puity of the Directors of the East India Gompany towards 
iiini was not so great as that of the English officer. 

Ivnowiug how’ strong %yas their predilection forllunjeet Siiyg, and 


This !:it;out. arrived with YikoVitch in October, 1837, and remained there 
when tho lutter went on to Kabul. — Ferrier. 
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luiviuo- a vague suspicion that the Court would come to a partial 
deterniination, the Dost neglected no means of persuading them of 
his entire devotion. ‘‘ In return,” said the Emir to Burnes, “ I ask 
f but little, but that little is just and reasohable. 1 ask the EngUsli 

to protect me from the spoliations of the Sikhs and the resent- 
ment of the Persians, who will never forgive me for having made 
common cause with your countrymen; they must also force the 
former to give me hack Peshawitr, which is the only point that 
protects my frontier on this side of the Indus, and oppose any 
attempt of the latter to reduce Herat and Kandahar to a state of 
vassalage; then I ‘am theirs, body and soul. I shall never have 
> recourse to others till I have lost all hope in you, and even in acting 

thus it would he with regret to save only Afghanistan and my own 
honour, not from ill-will towards England. On the contrary, I j 

i should be happy to be advised and protected by her, and in return i 

. should make every effort to second her views, political and com- 
ji merclal.” , — ■ „ 't 

This frank and explicit declaration of the Dust’s could not 
! leave Lord Auckland in any doubt of his loyalty or sincerity. It ! 

, was quite sufficient to induce him to fall hack upon the natural ' 

course of British policy in India, and to maintain the Afghan in- i 

;i dependence against every other state, instead of joining with the 

^Siklls to attack it on the one hand, while the Russians, in alii- ' i 

ance with the Persians and the Serciars of Kandahar, ruined it on 

the other. i 

The arrival of Vikovitch at Kabul, and the copies of the letters 
presented by him to the Emir, produced a lively sensation at i 

(laleutta, and formed the subject of a note sent by Lord Clan- 
ricarde to the cabinet of St. Petersburg, which plainly allowed the 
uetennimition of the British 'Government to act vigorously to he 
perceived. The following is an extract from that doemnent:— 

Tlie undersigned is further instructed to state that tlie British 
I Govi'rnmeut possess a copy of a Treaty which has been concluded 

hotweeu Perna and the Afghan ruler of Kandahar, the execution 
of which has been guaranteed by Count Simonich, and has given 
to tiiis Treaty, which tends to afford Russia, if she adopts the 
guarantee, a pretence to compel the Shah of "Persia not only 
to mako himself master of Herat, hut to deliver over that city 
afLcruairds to the rulers of Kandahar, to he held by them, to- 

, n'Otlu-T with thoiv n+Lo,. • -i 
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rulers eug’nge by the Treaty to acknowledge, of tributaries To 
Persia. 

‘‘ Tlie guarantee, moreover, contains a promise to compel l^ersja 
to defend the rulers of Kandahar against attack from any quarter 
wliart'Tor. It is true that in this stipulation no specific a Illusion is 
made to England : hut the intention of the parties may be inferred 
from the original draft of this treaty, of which also Her Majesty's 
Governraent have a copy, and which was less cautiously worded, 
and in which siiecifitt allusion was made to England as one of the 
powers against whom assistance w'as to be given ])y Russia to the 
rulev.s of Kandahar. 

“ Tlie uuilersigiied is fm'ther instructed to state that a Russian 
agent of the name <.)f Vlcovitch, hut sometimes calling himself 
Omar Bog, and said to be attached to the staff* of the general 
commanding at Orenburg, was the hearer of letters from the 
Emperor and Count Simonich to the ruler of Kabul, copies of 
which are in the possession of the British Government, and that 
Count Simonich observed the most perfect silence totvards the 
British minister at Teheran with respect to the mission of this 
agent ; a reserve which might seem unnecessary if this agent was 
merely to deliver the letters of which he was the hearer, and if his 
mission was to have no tendency prejudicial to the British interests. 

“ But the British Government have learned that Count Simonich 
announced to the Shah of Persia that this Russian agent would 
counsel the ruler of Kabul to seek assistance of the Persian 
Government to* support him in his liostilities with the ruler of the 
Punjab : and the further reports wliicli the British Government 
ha,vo received of the hniguage held by this Russian agent at 
Kandaiiar and at Kabul can lead to no other conclusion than 
that he strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulers of those 
Afghan stfites from all connexion with England, and to induce 
them to place their reliance upon Persia in the first instance, and 
ultimately upoii Russia. 

If the Britisli Government could entertain a doubt of tiu; 
ccnrectness of the foregoing information, that doiiht would, in a. 
great measure, he remo\ edby the unfriendly language witli respect 
to the British Goverimient which Count Simonich licld some time 
ago to the agent of Kabul at the court of Persia, and of which the 
British Govtu’iiment possess proof in the report made by that agent 
in the ruler of Kabul.’’ 
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Lord (.:liinricardc concludes by declaring “ that llussla is free 
to i)iu‘suG r.'itli respect to the matters in question •vvJuitever course 
may appear to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg' most conducive to the 
int 0 ivst.s of Eussia. But the British Government consich'rs itself 
entitled to ask of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg vdiether the 
intentions and the policy of Russia towards Persia and Great 
Britain are to be deduced from the declarations of Count Nessel- 
rode and Mr, Rodofinikm to the Earl of Durham, or from the 
acts of Count Sim onich and M. Vikovi tell ill Asia.” 

The Russian Government was not much disturbed by this note, 
nevertlieless it did vouchsafe to give a few explanations, but in a 
most ironical manner. It denied facts as clear as the sun, with an 
a,udaeity so sustained and so calm that any minister less experi- 
enced than Lord Palmerston would have allowed himself to be 
deceived by the language of 'Count Nesselrode. The following 
are some extracts from the despatch which that diplomatist 
addressed to Count Pozzo df Borgo, to be communicated to the 
Foreign Office, October 20th, 1838 : — 

“ You state that on this occasion Her Britannic Majesty's 
Principal Secretary-of-State for Foreign Affairs did not conceal 
from you, J^Ionsieur le Com|e, that public opinion in England 
ascribes to Russian influence a decisive part in the events now 
passing in Persia, and attributes to our Cabinet intentions danger- 
ous to the security of the British possessions in Asia. 

This consideration is so serious, it is calculated to have so 
pernicious an influence on all our relations with Great Britain, that 
we do not hesitate a single instant to meet the English Cabinet 
with a frank and spontaneous explanation. The policy, M, 
FAmbassadeur, which the Emperor pursues in that quarter is 
guided by the same principles which direct it in Europe. Far 
from any idea of encroachment, that policy has only for its object 
the mainlcnance of the rights of Russia, and respect for those 
legitimately acquired by all other powers. 

‘*Tlie idea of assailing the security and tranquillity of the pos- 
sessions of Great Britain in India has consequently never pre- 
seiitcd itself, and will never present itself, to the mind of our 
august master. He desires only what is just and what is possible. 

* If the British Government places in those principles the con- 
fldj ice which they are calculated to inspire, it will be easy for 
yoi[ ; M. FAmbassadeur, to clear up the doubts which it has con- 
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a'iveil to llic conduct ’ivhlcii wc have adopted in the mkl^t of liie 
recent events in and specificail}^ with regard to the expedi- 

tion of 3ioliained Hha'h against Herat. 

If '.ve adduce these facts, if wc point out the restless activity 
of eertuiu uiiacoreditcd and uureeogui.sed individuals, it is eer- 
taiuly not our wisli to impute to the Government to wliich they 
hohiiig the blame of which they are deserving. On the contrary, 
we coijsider the Hritish Cahim’t to be altogether a stranger to the 
toiKlency which we have just alluded to. lint in like inamier as 
ve pla.ee a just reliance on the rectitude of the intentions of the 
Enirlish Guv eminent, so also are we entitled to expect that it 
will not raise a doubt as to our own. 

These remarks, 31. le Comte, which the Emperor commands 
you to communicate with the most perfect frankness to the English 
3Iinlstry, will Ecrvo, I hope, to satisfy it, above all, as to the inten- 
tions of our Cabinet, and to place in its true light the conservative 
and disinterested policy of onr august master. Our attitude, 
31. le Comte, will necessarily be regulated according to tlie 
definitive determination which the British Government shall think 
fit to adopt,” 

After this display of principle dc Nesselrode gives his 
explanations. Pie decla.rcs that the siege of Herat appears to him 
a thing just in itself, but defends himself from the cliarge of 
having instigated the t^hali to undertake it. Nevertheless, he 
adds, that if Htfrat were joined to Kandahar all contests would 
cease, and that coiintiy would them become accessible to every 
nation interested in the commerce of Central Asia. 

The Emperor could not have any reason to injure England, and 
the natural obstacles which separate the two empires rmuler a 
collision between tliem hnpossibio. 3f. Thomas continues his 
liavrative, and states that “ According to Count Nesselrode it was 
England who had made the first attack, and he finished by no 
longer concenliiig that llussia well knew, when necessary, iiow to 
luaiio'uvrc up to the Indus. It was therefore for England to 
refrain aiid be careful ; as to the Russians, they had nothing to 
reproach tiumiselves with ; they denied the existence of any 
gnevauces that could be brought against tliein ; they had wished 
to prevent the attack upon Herat : Simoiiitch and Vikovitch were 
pacificators ; the latter had been charged simply to fix the extent 
of security that Aighanistan would grant to Russian merchants, 
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oufl iK>t to establish a treaty, or any other political epmblra- 
ti(u\. Russia having no- other object than to secure a market for 
her manufactures in Central Asia.. If by accident the agents had 
Slightly deviated from their instructions, England could not coin- 
plain. Where is the government that is always served as it wishc's 
to be ? Had England herself the power to'control those turbulent 
travellers who continually excited disturbances in Asia ? 

“ Further, Count Nesselrode announced the recall of General 
Simoniteh, and that Colonel Duhamel, whowas appointed to 
succeed him, was on his way to Teheran — terminating his despatch 
as follows 

• If we recall these facts-— if we notice the activity of certain 
individuals who put themselves forward without having been 
accredited, or even recognised, by their government — it is not 
because we wish to impute to the British .Government itself the 
blame which belongs to them ; on the contrary, we consider the 
British Cabinet as being entirely above such actions as we point 
out ; but as we place confidence in the rectitude of her intentions, 
we consider that we have a right to expect she should not throw 
any doubt over ours. 

“ ‘ These remarks, which the Emperor comnaands your Excel- 
lency to communicate in full to the British Cabinet, will, I hope, 
serve to satisfy it, and place in its proper light the conservative 
and disinterested policy of our august master. Our attitude must 
necessarily be regulated by the definitive determination that the 
British Government will think fit to adopt.’ ” 

But Lord Palmerston, who, to the last, strove to preserve the 
illusion that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg w'as sincere, wrote to 
Count Pozzo di Borgo in the following terms on December 20, 
18;]8 : — . 

“ I can assure your Excellency that her Majesty’s Government 
lun-o given to this important communication all th(i attention which 
it “O justly demands ; ‘and I have great pleasure in being able to 
state to your Excellency that this communicatiop, has in its general 
result been highly satisfactory to. her Majesty’s GJovernment. The 
loailing principle which invai’iably directs the British Govormneiit 
in the management of its relations with foreign powers is an 
aiixioiis desire to preserve for the British nation the blessings of 
peace. I hit as ivgards Busgia this wish is . peculiarly strong; 
locnu;'e uii ulUaiice of long standing between Great Britain an 
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Russia, coBimeroial intercourse valuable to both countries, and 
common interests of tlic bigliest order, must necessarily lead lier 
Majestj^’s Government to deprecate as a great misiortmiG any 
event vlvicli migiit tend to interrupt tlie good understanding 
rvliicb so happily subsists between the Cabinets of Petersburg and 
London.” 

Count Nesselrode, delighted to have succeeded in calming Lord 
Palmerston's fears, wished probably to make him feel that fi'oni 
the explanations he had given it did not follow tliat the Russian 
Cabinet was determined liencefortb to concede to him on all points, 
for after having received his reply he addressed the following dry 
answer to his Lordship on January 29, 1839, a reply which reads 
far more* like a threat than an approach towards the good, under- 
standing upon which the Noble Lord seemed so self-satisfied : — 

“ Those e.xpIanations,” remarks Count Nesselrode, “ have 
afforded to the two Cabinets the opportunity of receiving and of 
offering on either side assurances which hear the character of just 
reciprocity, and which are inseparable from one another. Our 
Cabinet, in taking note of that assurance, e.xpects to receive the 
proof of its entire fulfilment.” 

Is it possible to show more ability, more subtlety, more acuteness, 
than Russia did in these negotiations, or rather deceptions, of four 
years’ duration ? Nothing in her conduct can seriously give offence 
to the English. They reproach her with treaties made by her 
agents ; she disavows them. They are offended at the siege of 
Herat, which they attribute to her ; she immediately abandons tlie 
Shall to his own resources and withdraws from him the Russian 
deserters. She has extended her influence to the frontier of the 
Pfitish empire in India, without its costing her the smallest sacri- 
fice; she fails, it is true, but she retires without shame and without 
loss, and in her retreat she shot a Parthian arrow at her rival, who 
only triuni])licd for the moment, subsequently to meet with tho 
most dreadful catastrophe. 

Tliougb Russia, and Persia had appeared to give way on all 
points, :ind Lord Palmerston had shown himself satisfied with 
the explanations of M. de Nesselrode, the British nevertheless 
eoutiuued their preparations in India for the purpose of drrvi:i.f>’ 
the. Emir Dost Mohamed and Kohendil Khan from tho prin- 
of Kabul and Kandahar. Five of the Company’s 
sliips of war also entered the Persian Gulf in the spring of 1838. 
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the troops they had on board took possession of the island of 
Karrack, where they waited for flat-bottomed steamers to convey 
them into the heart of Persia by the river Karoon. When the siege 
of Herat was raised, this expedition was given up ; but the one 
Atghanistan wms earried on with rigour to depose a prince who 
iiad vvished, at all risks, to become the ally of England, and whose 
proposals and concessions she, in her blind policy, constantly 
rqected. 

Dost Mohanied was thought to possess considerable adminis- 
trative ability, and a courage not common even amongst the Af- 
ghans. These qualities did not constitute any recommendation in 
tlie eyes of the Directors of the East India Company; but the 
Emir, who by inclination and conviction felt that the power of 
retaining his position could only be derived from them, and that 
nothing but their concurrence could enable him to found and 
maintain a monarchy, allowed himself to be persuaded by Alex- 
ander Buriies to make one last attempt to secure the friend- 
ship of England, by intrusting him with a letter to Lord Auck- 
land : — , . . 

his Lordship,” said he, “give me hut two words of en- 
eouragement : let him recognise me as Emir of Kabul, and I 'will 
forget the mortal feud between me and the Shah Kamran, my 
enemy by blood, and I will rush to his support with my best troops 
to defend lam from the Shah of Persia, on the simple condition of 
receiving a sulssidy for the troops that I- shall employ in the service 
of the Company.” He even a.dded, “ that for the present he would 
not say another wmrd about the restitution of Peshawur.” 

There was so much disinterestedness and so iniieh good intention 
in the.-’C propositioirs, that Sir A. Burnes conceived himself justifiod 
in promising the Dost that he. could induce his Government to 
accept them ; but what did that avail against a prior decision? It- 
was In vain that he wrote to Calcutta, “There is but one wav of 
making Afghanista,n a barrier against the Russians, and that i.s to 
forma strict alliance with Dost Mohanied, to strengthen his autho- 
rity, 'which has been compromised by family quarrels, cand lot every 
one 1)0 thoroughly convinced that the government of India will 
never cdlow any attempts to be made to injure or subvert it.” 

Tut tlie Court of Directors was far from ente.rtaining the same 
o]>inion, and in its insatiable avidity had long meditated 'the re- 
esI abUshracnt of Shah Shooja in the government of Afgltanistan, in 
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order to 'have tlie finances of that country entirely at its o\^-n dis- 
posal. Lord Auckland laid tlie conflicting opinions of ILirnes and of 
the Court of Directors before the English Cabinet, who decidc'd 
in tavouv of that of the British otficer, as being the only rational 
and practicable one ; but the contra.ry opiuiou, supported by Sir 
W. M.‘Naghten, Sir Claude AVade, and Sir Jobn M ‘Neil, wliicl'. 
favoured the secret views of the Directors, prevailed. Sir Claude 
Wade, the resident at Loodiana, who was tlie wra’uuist parti- 
san of Shah Shooja, encouraged the warlike propensities of the 
East India Company by leading them into the error in which he had 
himself been held many years by his protege, namely, that the 
Barukz'yc tribe did not contain 00,000 families, as Burnes had stated, 
and that their numbers did not amount to more than 6000 ; also 
tliat their chiefs were generally hated by the serdars of the other 
Afghan tribes. Opinions so different held by two officers, both of 
whom enjoyed in a high degree the confidence of their Govermuent, 
arose fimm one common source, ignorancei: like the greater* part 
of those authors who have hitherto written on Atghanistan, they 
confused the tribes with their subdivisions or branches. Thus : — 
Ahmed Shah a,ud his descendants (Shah Shooja, &c,) were of the 
tribe of Popolzye, and the branch or family of the Suddozyes. 
Hadji Djemal Khau and his posterity (Dost Moharned, &c.) were 
of the tribe of Barukzye, and the branch or family of the Mohamed- 
zyes ; and it is probably of this latter branch, which does consist 
of four or five thousand families, that Sir C!. Wade intended to 
speak ; for in Afghanistan, when a descendant of Hadji Djemal is 
spoken of, he is not called a “ Earukzyc chief, ’’ but a “ Mohamed- 
zye chief.’' In the same manner Ahmed Shah is not called Ahmed 
Shuh Popolzye, but Ahmed Shah Suddozye. 

The advice of Burnes was rejected and his acts completely dis- 
avowed. Lord Auckland also took upon himself to oiler to the 
Emir of Kabul tlic most merciless ultimatum, finst deimuiding, hut 
in the most polite manner possible, that he should immediately 
dismi.ss Captain Vikovitcli ; and next, that he should rerioimco' all 
his rights to the Afghan provinces conquered by the Sikhs, ]jccaus(; 
the noble Lord had determined not to interfere in his favour, from 
a fear of displeasing his faithful ally, the Maharadjah of the Ihuijab. 
Liirnes exerted all his powers of persuasion and argument, which 
mavlaai the intense interest he took in the cause of tiie Emir, to 
imlucc him to accept these hard conditions. The Dost, thou. 2 'h 
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IniliGTiJint at this unworthy treatment, had not actually given his 
deihiitive r<i|)ly, affirmative or negative, when lie received informa- 
tion from Ins agents in India., which left him no doubt of the ffict 
of the couceiitratiori of a British army at Feroxepore with the well- 
detenniiUK'l purpose of replacing Shah Shooja on the throne of 
Kabul. Simultaneously with this information the Dost received 
letters from Captain Vikovltch, written from Kandahar, in which 
the fairest jiroinises were made to him. These letters decided him 
ill his course of action, and he broke off his negotiations with 
Bunies, who, having tailed in his mission, retired, leaving .Dost 
Mohamed ill a state of great consternation. 

3rons. Thomas then proceeds with his remarks: — '‘The Dost 
could not, he said, hold out a month against England, and the 
thoughts of displeasing her filled him with terror. He was not 
ignorant that Ruiijeet was the friend of the English, and that it 
would not he wise to attack him. They could at any moment 
support Peshawur, if not with troops at least with sjin})le remon- 
straoees, which would have restrained the Maharadjah of Lahore ; 
but, on the contrary, they were now more than ever Rimjeet’s 
declared friends, and preferred him to the Afghans, who were 
ready to place themselves at their disposal. Certainly that was 
not the provocation of a very determined enemy. Burnes himself, 
wdien he left, did not think that the Afghans would ever throw 
themselves into the arms of the Russians, and unite with the Per- 
sians. The fatal policy of England, how’ever, constrained the Dost 
to do so, and left hirn no alternative but ruin or war. 

“After having been four years at peace — after having forced 
the Siuiii of Persia to retire from Herat— after having ascertained 
with certainty the devotion of Dost Mohamed — what could excite 
the Government of India to such a violent determinatioii ? Why 
make war on the Afghans? Had all Asia risen in arms? Had 
the Persians taken Herat and Kandahar, the Russians Bokhara 
and .Khiva? Ko ; but, as Burnes said, it wms only because a 
(hjssack captain, witiiout state or suite, had galloped up to Kabid. 
Lord PahiKWatori, who had hesitated so long before he interfered 
Oiliciedly ill Persia, adopted in less than six months a vigorous 
intervention in Afghanistan. He required a war with Kabul, 
beeauso he had not known how to ask in proper time fur exphsna.- 
tions at St, Petersburg, which Would certainly have been given him 
if he had. procrastinated, temporised, and tergiversated less. i\ira id 
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of losing the alliance of Bussia in Europe, because he had the 
misfortune tu place faith in it, and the still greater one of preserving 
it as a balance of power — necessitated to deter to heivthough the 
Eoreign Office had been obliged during four 3' cars to pass over in 
silence the Muscovite intrigues, he had not warned the princes 
of the East that England considered herself affronted, but endea- 
voured to detach them fi’om these intrigues out of regard for their 
interests. He never spoke in the name of his Govoniment, and 
they had therefore never listened to him ; however, seeing India 
seriously threatened, he at length took a side, but which ? Lord 
Palmerston let loose the demon of war all over the East ; ho 
created perils without end for the British empire : he raised up 
against it resentment and vengeance ; he mixed England up more 
and more witli the internal quarrels of a country in which her do- 
minion coTild only be maintained hy neutrality ; he hurried her 
purposely into the path of conquest, and struck wherever the 
Russian had set a foot or intended to set one, hoping these grand 
strokes of his genius would astonish and lead to reflection, without 
remembering that such flagrant injustice is never pardoned/* 
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Lord Auckland sends Sii’ W, M'Nagliten to Lahore — Treaty with the Sikhs — 
Manifesto of the Covernor-Genoral from Simla in justification of his policy — 
IJetieetions on this ducumont — Tlie possession of Scindc adjonnied — The 
Emirs iire opposed to the advance of the British army through thefir territory 

— -Mir Roustem of Khyrpoor — Averse to lonJiiig the fortress of .Bulckiir to tlie 
English, but at length accedes to their recpiest — The resirlt of this to himself 
and his famiijr — Conduct of the British authorities in Scinde — Strength of 
tliri army when concentrated at Shikapoof' — Extract from Mr. Sumner’s work 

— Sei/iiu’e of Kurrachee — English axipliances to sucees.s in the inrasion of 
Afghanistan — Proceedings of Shah Shooja. 

As soon as war had been determined upon, Lord Auckland seat 
the Secretary of the Government of India, SiiAYilliam ALNaghtcn, 
to negotiate a treaty with Runjeet Sing and Shah Shofvja-ool-Moolk, 
W’hich he concluded without difficulty ; the Shah agreeing to 
cade to the Maharadjah all the Afghan provinces, he had con- 
quered, including even Posbawur, which Dost Afohamed had 
refused to give up. This point settled, Lord Auckland publislied 
the folloM’ing manifesto, in which he set forth his reasons for 
making war upon the x'^ifghans : — 

“ Simla, October Isfc, ISMS. 

‘’•The Right Honourable the Governor-General of India having’, 
with the concurrence of the Supreme Gouncil, directed the assem- 
blage of a British force for service across the Indus, his Lordship 
deern.s it proper to publish the following exposition of the reasons 
which have led to this important measure. 

“‘It is a 'matter of notoriety that the treaties entered into by the 
British Goveriuneut in the year 1832, with the Ameers of SiiKh.*, 
the Nawah of BahaM’ulporo, and the Maharajah Runjeet Sing, had 
for their object, by opening tlie navigation of the Indus, to iaeiJi- 
tate. the extension of commerce, and to gain for the British nation 
in (’eutral Asia that legitimate influence which an inteirliango of 
K-neiirs would naturally produce. With a view to invite the aid 
of 'die de jaefu rulers of Afghanistan to the measures necc'ssnry for 
givirg ilili etiect to those treaties, CAiptaiii Bunic? was deputed, 
towards the close of the year 1836, on amission to Dost Molunned 
'Khun, the chief of Kabul. The original objects of that olneer's 
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mission were ])urcly of a commercial nature. .Whilst Captain 
Bunics, however, was on his journey to Kabul, iiiforinntion was 
received by the Governor-General that the troops of Dost ^tohavned 
Khan had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of our 
ancient ally, the Alaharajah Runjeet Sing'.^' It was naturally to be 
apprehended that his Highness the Maharajah w'ould not be slow 
to avenge this aggression, and it was to be feared that, the flames 
of war being once kindled inAhe very regions into which we were 
endeavouring to extend our commerce, the peaceful and beneficial 
purposes of the British Government would be altogether frustrated. 
In order to avert a result so calamitous, the Governor-General 
resolved on authorizing Captain Burncs to intimate to Dost AIo- 
hamed Khau that, if he should evince a disposition to come to just 
and reasonable terms with the INIaharajah, Ins Lordship would 
exert his good offices with his Highness, for the Maharajah, with 
the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly placed in the 
faith and friendship of the British nation, at once assented to the 
proposition of the Governor-General, to the effect that in the mean 
time hostilities on his part should be suspended.! 

“ It subsequently came to tlie knowledge of the Governor-' 
General that a Persian army was besieging Herat *, that intrigues 
were actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the purpose of 
extending Persian influence and authority to the banks of, and 
even beyond, the Indus ; and that the Court of Persia had not 
only commenced a course of injury and insult to the officers of her 
Majesty’s mission in the Persian territory, but had afforded evidence 
of being engaged in designs wholly at variance with the principles 
and objects of its alliance with Great Britain, j 

After much time spent by Captain Burncs in fruitless nego- 
tiation at Kabul, it appeared that Dost Mohavned Khan, chiefly in 
consequence of his reliance upon Persian encouragement and as,sisfc- 
ance, persisted, as re.spectcd liis misunderstanding with the Siklis, 
in urging the most unreasonable pretensions, § eueb as the Governor- 
General could not, consistently with justice aud his regard, for the 


What the® of the .spoliiition of the on both parties, and which Entdand 
Afghan province, 5 byRunjeet.—i'Ev^er. liad been the first to break by refvi.-ing 
t 1 hiira no donbt that tiie Engjish, to pay the Rnb.sidy she htid' piomi.=ied 
foreseeing that the Tutijab would ere to i’ersia.— i-b/vvcK 

divus. unported'Ruujeetinhis § The restitution of Pc'^hatMii, rho 
spoliiitionn.— /-berSv. bulwark of his country, extorkd by 

.i All ailkuiCo whk-h was obiigaioiy - itunjeot.—Avvfer. 
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tVienrkliip of tile Maiiaraja.li Runjeet vSing, be the channel of &iih- 
inifrini!;' to the consideration of his Highness ; that he avowed 
schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious to the security 
and peace of the frontiers of India ; and that he openly threatened, 
in furtherance of those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which 
lie could command. Ultimately he gave his undisguised support 
to the Persian designs in Afghanistan, of the unfriendly and inju- 
I'ious character of which, as concerned the British powmr in India, 
he was well apprized, and, by bis utter disregard of the views and 
interests of the British Government, compelled Captain Burnes to 
leave Kabul without having effected any of the objects of his mis- 
sion. It was now evident that no further interference could be 
exercised by the British Government to bring about a good under- 
standing between tlic Sihk ruler and Dost Moharaed Khan : and 
the hostile policy of the latter chief showed too plainly that, so 
long as Kabul remained under his government, we could never 
hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would be secured, 
or that the interests of our Indian empire would be preserved 
inviolate. 

“ The Governor-General deems it in this place necessary to 
revert to the siege of Herat, and the conduct of the Persian nation. 
The siege of that city has now been carried on by the Persian 
array for many months.'*' The attack upon it was a most unjusti- 
fiable and cruel aggression, perpetrated and continued, notwith- 
standing the solemn and repeated remonstrances of the British 
envoy at the court of Persia, and after every just and becoming 
offer of accommodation had been made and«rejected. The besieged 
have behaved wnth a gallantry, and fortitude woithy of the justice 
of their cause; and the Governor-General wmuld yet indulge the 
hope that their heroism may enable them to maintain a successful 
defence until succours shall reach them from British India. In the 
mean time the ulterior designs of Persia, affecting the interests of 
the British Government, have been, by a succession of events, more 
and more openly manifested. The Governor-General has recently 
ascertained, by an official despatch from Mr. M‘Neil, her Majesty’s 
envoy, that his jilxcellency has been compelled, by a refusal of Ins 
just demands, and by a systematic course of disrespect adopted 
towards him by the Persian Governraent, to quit the court of the 

^ At lii'.- date, of this manifesto the Shah had abandoned the siege and retired.,,— < 
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Shah, aiid to make a public declaration of a cessation of all inter- 
course betvrfeii the tu'o p’orerunients. The necessity under which 
Grca,t Britain is placed of regarding' the present advance of the 
Persian arms into Afghanistan as an act of hostility towards her- 
self, has also been officially connnunicated to the Shah under the 
express order of her Majesty’s Government. 

“Tilt; chiefs of Kandahar (brothers of Dost Alohained Khan 
of Kabul ) have avowed their adherence to the Persian policy, with 
the same full knowledge of its opposit/on to the rights and interests 
of the British nation in India, and have been openly assisting’ in 
the o]')eratlons against Herat. In the crisis of the affiurs consequent 
upon the retirement of our envoy from Kabul, the Governor- Gene- 
ral felt the importance of taking iinraediate measures for arresting 
the rapid jirogress of foreign intrigue and aggre.ssion towards our 
own territories, llis attention w^as naturally drawn at this conjunc- 
ture to the position and claims of Shah Shonja-ool-Moolk. a monarch 
who, when in power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity which were at that time judged 
necessary by the British Government, and who, on his empire being 
usurped by its present rulers, had, found an honourable asylum in 
the British dominions. 

“ It had been clearly ascertained, from the information furnished 
by the various officers who have visited Afghanistan, that the' 
Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion and impopularity, were ill 
fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies to the British 
Government, and to aid us in our just and necessary measures of 
national defence. Yet -.so long as they refrained from proceeding, s 
jiijui'iuus to our iutmasts and security, the British Govonimeiit 
acknowledged and, respected their authority ; hut a ditfereut policy 
appeared to bo now mure than justified by the conduct of those 
chiefs, and to bo indispensable to our own safety. The vvelfaro 
of our possea,4oiis in the East requires that w’e should have on our 
western froutier an ally wdio is interested in resisting aggressions 
and establishing tranquillity, in the place of cliiets ranging them- 
selves ill. subservience to a hostile power, and seeking to promote 
schemes of conquest and aggrandizement. After serious and 
mature doliheration the Governor-General was satisfied that a 
pressing necessity, as well as every consideration of policy and 
judic!', wmrrnutcd us in espousing the cause of Sliah Shooja-oiil- 
Moolk, whose popularity throughout Afghanistan hud hccii pro\'ed 
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to Ills Lordship by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best 
authorities, flaring arrived at this determination, the Governor- 
General wa.5 further of opinion that it was just and proper, no less 
from tile position of Maharajah Kunjeet Sing, than from his 
undeviating friendship towards the British Government, that liis 
f ligliiiess should have the offer of becoming a party to the con- 
templated operations. 

“ Mr, M^Nagliten was accordingly deputed in June last to the 
court of his Highness, and the result of his mission has been the 
conclusion of a tripartite treaty by the British Government, the 
Maharajah, and Siuih Shooja-ool-Moolk, whereby his Highness is 
guaranteed In his pircsent possessions, and has bound himself to 
co-operate for the restoration of the vShah to the throne of his 
ancestors. The friends and enemies of any one of the contracting 
parties have been declared to be the friends and enemies of all. 

“ Various points have been, adjusted which had been the subjects 
of discussion between the British Government and his Highness 
the Maharaja, the identity of whose interests with those of the 
Honourable (i!ompany has now been made apparent to all the 
surrounding states. A guaranteed independence will, upon favour- 
able conditions, he tendered to the Emirs of Sclnde : and the 
integrity of Herat, in the possession of its present ruler, will be 
fully respected ; while by the measures completed, or in progress, 
it may reasonably be hoped that the general freedom and security 
of commerce will be promoted, the name and just influence of the 
British Government will gain their proper footing among the 
nations of Central Asia, that tranquillity will be established upon 
the most important frontier of India, and that a lasting barrier 
will be raised against hostile intrigue and encroachment. 

‘‘ His Majesty Shah Sliooja-ool-Moolk will enter Afghanistan 
surrounded by his* own troops, and wall be supported against 
foreign interference and factious opposition by a British army. 
Tlic Govenior-Gencral confidently hopes that the vShah wdll be 
replaced on his throne by his owm subjects and adherents and 
when once he shall be secured in power, and the independence and 
integrity of Alghaiiistaii established, the British army will he 
withdrawn. The Governor-General has been led to these measures 
by the duty which is imposed upon him of providing for the 
security of the possessions of the British crown ; but he rejoices 
that, in the discharge of his duty, he will be enabled to assist in 
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rcictol'iiig the union and prosperity of the Afghan people, Througli- 
out the approaching operations British influence will be sedulously 
employed to further every measure of general benefit, to rcoouciie 
dili'erenccs, to secure oblivion for injuries, and to put an end to 
the distractions by which, for so many years, the welfare and 
liappii'icsB of the Afghans have been impaired. Even to the chiefs 
whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of ofrence to tlie 
British fjovermnent. it will seek to secure liberal and honourable 
treatment on their tendering early submission, and ceasing from 
opposition to that course of measures which may ])e judged the 
most suitahlo to the general advantage of their country.” 

Tlie explanation.^ that have preceded this manifesto do justice to 
its inaccuracies, its reserve and want of frankness. I shall not 
therefore comment upon it, but have reproduced it here to give 
an idea of the manner in which the x\nglo -Indian government pro- 
ceeds in Asia. 

The invasion of Afghanistan was only a prelude to that of 
Scinde, but there existed friendly treaties with the Talpoora Emirs, 
sovereigns of that country, and the Indian Government could not 
then attempt to seize their territory without creating for themselves 
too much embarrassment at once ; the taking definitive possession 
of it was therefore postponed, but forcing the Emirs to consent to 
the pa.S3age of the British troops through their country was a 
prelude thereto. iVt one moment war w-as on the point of break- 
ing out .between the East India Company and the Emirs of that’ 
part of Scindc which is watered by the Lower Indus, for they 
energetically opposed the passage of an English army ; but Mir 
Roustem of Khyrpoor, their aged chief, prevented them from 
going to that extremity, and succeeded in conciliating all ])ai‘ties. 

When the British forces entered Scinde this venerable cliicftalu 
acceded to all the sacrifices imposed upon him. 'W'hen asked by the 
Knglii-h \s) k'lul Ihcm during their ojieratious in Afghanisfaii tlic. for- 
tress of Bukkar, situated on au island at the mouth of the Indus, the 
demand appeared to him too humiliating. “ It is,” he said, “at 
once tlu' bulwark and the heart of my country, and my honour 
fin-bids that 1 should trust that in the hands of strangers.” Never- 
thcli-^sri he allowed himself to be persuaded. Ills whole fiimily 
tlronr themselves on their knees before him to induce him not to 
gr<t.nl thi.s extraordinary request, but he preferred expo.slng himself 
to their l^^o!y and inccs.sant reproaches, to displeasing his friends 
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Tilt.} Eiig’Ii^b, in whose word he believed. He lent them the fortress 
fif Bukkar — it has never been out of their hands since, and to recom- 
pense his goiierons conduct towards them they despoiled him tive 
years afterwards of the rest of his territory, and possessed themselves 
also of that of his brothers and nephews. The officers of General 
Xapicr invaded even the harems of these unfortunate princes, and 
carried oif the treasui'cs, jewels, and even the clothes of their women. 

The Government of India had’ ordered that the Expeditionary 
Army of Afghanistan should consist of 27,000 men, who were to 
be feady to take the field in the month of November, 1838. But 
when it was known at Calcutta that the Persians had raised the 
siege of Herat it was reduced to an effective force of 21,500, and 
this forc(? was assembled on the eastern bank of the Indus, January 
16, 1839, under the command of Lieut-General Sir John Keane. 
Here Shah Shooja hastened to join him, and a week afterwards 
the Ernir Roustem placed the troops in possession of the island 
fortress of Bukkar ; they subsequently crossed the river on a pon- 
toon bridge, and were concentrated at Slnkapoor in the earliest 
days of March. 

“ This concentration,” says Sumner, “ was preceded by one of 
those acts of violence too often found in the pages of British 
history, and which tarnish the glory of the brilliant actions 
recorcled in it. , 

“ Near the town of Kurrachce, which is situated about fifty miles 
north-east of the second mouth of the Indus, on the Scindian side, 
is a small fortress Ixdonging to a state wdth which England was at 
peace, and which was attached to her by treaties of friendship and 
commerce. It was thought that it would he useful to hold this 
pl;iec ; and a 'British vessel of war and steamboats luiving arrived 
before the ftjrt, February 2, 1839, with two sepoy regiments and 
a. detachment of European artillery, a messenger was sent on shore 
to infonu the officer in command that its position rendered tlic 
])Osi-ession of it indispensable to insure the safety of the vessels of 
tliO Gonipany intrusted with the transport of the munitions of war 
and VKitcnd of their army. The message required the officer to 
deliver up the place in a quarter of an hour, if he did not wish 
rigorous men snres to be taken against him. 

•“ The Hcindian officer having refused to yield to the summons, 
the troops disembarked, and under cover of the fire of the ships, 
moored broadside to the shore, took possession of the fort and 
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tovai of-Kurracliee, and it now forms part of the British dominions 
ill the East Indies,’' 

The English had neglected nothing that could tend to secure a 
succossiul issue to this undertaking; they had exerted all their arts 
of seduction and corruption to induce the serdars of Afghanistan 
to attach themselves to their party, and a few of the most in- 
fluential had responded to their appeal. Amongst these ivero 
Iskanum- Khan, Popolzye; MohamedAttah Khan, Popolzye; and 
'Waiee Mohamed Khan, Isakzyo ; who left their trilies on the first 
rmnour of the war, and joined Shah Shooja at Loodiana, where, 
with their concurrence, he formed the nucleus of a government. 
As soon as that was constituted, they sent numerous emissaries to 
their own country, with a view of parading to the Afghans the 
power and generosity of the English, and to persuade them that 
not only would all resistance be useless, but that it would be more 
beneficial to themsedves to receive them, as they would effect the 
restoration of their own royal family. A crowd of serdars, who 
were jealous of those of the Barukzye tribe, whom the Mohamedzye 
chiefs greatly favoured, allowed themselves to be easily persuaded 
by these emissaries, and joined without delay the British camp. 
A small number only, having no greater sympathy with the Mo- 
hamedzyes, . nevertheless feared the consequences of a return of 
fortune in favour of that branch, and retired to their homes to wait 
till the course of events should be more decided before they took 
an open part. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

lati'oiliictcirv note to ciiajiter — Character of the Afghans — Their phyaical dovc" 
lojiment ■ — Slental qualities — Indifferent Mussulmans — Tlieir turijuleut nature 

— Spirit ill iiidepoudenco — Love of marauding — Their cupidity extruiao — 
j.txS.;rj';ible to good f.iitU— The law a dead letter in their eyes — The dtixeu 
an. I tiui liumarle — Hospitality — Prandial habits of Yar Moliamed — The cha- 
racter of tlicir food — Koorout — Mode of eating — Ignorance of the Afghans — 
Their superstitions — liducatioii — Costume — Dirty habits — Religious feeling 

— Administration of tlie laws — The Ic.o talioiiis — Punishments — Diseases — 
Reinedie.s — Public buildings — Roads — Private houses — The zoology of 
Afghanistan — Domestic animals — Nattire of the soil — Productions of it — 
Aridity of the country — Minerals — Geographical position — Climate — Diffi- 
culties of 3'apid communication — Population, 

At the conclusion of General Ferrler’s manuscript arc some pages 
devoted to a description of the Afghan nation, their habits, customs, 
education, laws, and religion, and much other general information 
respecting ^Afghanistan, its productions, climate, Ac, The author 
left it to the translator to decide in which of the two volumes this 
information could be placed to the best advantage, namely, ‘ Cara- 
van Journeys,/ or the present work. The translator has, therefore, 
though it certainly docs interrupt the continuous character of the 
history, introduced a portion of that Addendum here ; for the reader 
Vvill thus have an insight into the character of the Afghan people 
before he enters upon that period of their history which is so closely 
interwoven with onr own, and be, therefore, better able to form an 
opinion of it and that sad military catastrophe which is still and 
must ever remain so deeply interesting to every Englishman. 

"Idle Atglians are tall, robust, active, and well formed ; their 
olive and sometimes sallow complexions and strongly-marked hard 
features give their countenances a savage expression ; the lids of 
their black ej es, which are full of fire, areAingcd with antimony, 
for this, in their opinion, gives force and adds beauty a.nd a, dazisling 
brilliancy to them ; their black beard is worn short, and their hair, 
of die same colour, is shaved off fi’om the front to the top of tlie 
head, the remainder at the sides being alloiyed to fall in large curls 
over the suoulders. Their step is full of resolution, their bearing 
■piroud, but rougii. 
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Tliey arc brave even to raslinesc*, excited by tbe smallest trifle, 
enterprising without the least regard to prudence, energetic and 
born for war. Tiiey possess all the qualities essential to carry it 
on .successfully, but are utterly ignorant how to take advantage of 
and turn them to account : their- courage is impulsive, and displays 
itself mo.st readily in the attack ; if that fails they are easily dis- 
heartened, and show no perseverance, for, as they are soon elated, 
so are tlujy as Ciisily discouraged. They are , sober, nhsternioas, 
and a])parently of an open disposition — great gossips, and curious 
to excess. Their anger is not betrayed by any sudden burst of 
passion : on the contrary, all that is brutal and savage in their 
nature is manifested with the most perfect calmness, but it is the 
volcano slumbering beneath the ashes. 

Courage is Avitli them the first of virtues, and usurps the place 
of all the others ; they are cruel, perfidious, coarse, without pity, 
badly brought up, exceedingly inclined to theft and pillage. In the 
latter they differ from their neighbours the Persians, who are, how- 
ever, as great scoundrels, as themselves, for they endeavour by every 
means in their power to conceal their knavery under the appear- 
ance of law or rlietoric, while the Afghans do the very reverse — 
they at once place the knife on your throat, and say, “ Give, or I 
take.’* Force is their only argument, and it justifies everything; 
an individual wko is merely plundered considers himself extremely 
fortunate, as, generally speaking, they act inversely to the cut- 
throats of Europe, who demand “your purse or your life;’* the 
Afghans take life first a.nd then the purse. In religion they are 
more tolerant and well disposed towards those who profess a dif- 
ferent faith than any other sect of Mussulmans. Like the people of 
most Eastern Tuitions, they arc also addicted to a crime which it is 
not necessary to iiame ; but this remark applies rather to the rich 
than to the people in general. An injury is never forgotten, and 
I'engeauce is a passion which they love ; even at the cost of their 
lives they will satisfy it should an opportunity present itself, and 
this in the most cruel manner. 

Tiiere is no nation in the world more turbulent and less under 
subjection; the difficulties in rendering them submissive to a code 
of just laws would he almost insurmountable. To make tliem 
ob.sc'rve the rules of good breeding, or even common civility, would 
perluqis Ijc still more difficult ; the people are as gross and coarse 
as ca.vage3. The chiefs and upper classes are more civilized : hut 
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tlioir politeness is always tinctured by a rudeness of rnannev very 
oilensive to Europeans. No matter what. the condition or rank 
tif an A%luin may bo, he considers that he has a right to scrat 
him. self in the rmesence of his superiors; to this privilege he attaches 
the greatest hnportaacc, and enters into conversation with tliem 
perfectly at his ease and without the least hesitation, giving liis 
opinion on eveiy subject ; in sliort, forcing himself and his views 
upon them as he thinks fit, oafmg with them uninvited, and all 
this as if they were upon a footing of the most pi'rfcct equality. 
These habits do not wound the pride of the rich and powerful 
Alghans ; on the contrary, they encourage this iiidc])erident spirit, 
and admit their right to make their requests and volunteer their 
opinions in this way. These are prerogatives which in their eyes 
constitute liberty. 

The Afghans do not attach the same importance to some words 
as Europeans do ; “ country ” and “ honour ” are to them as 
empty sounds, and they sell them to the highest bidder without 
scruple. This is so true, that they will almost always submit to and 
obey a conqueror ; and if they have been pretty nearly independent 
since the time of Ahmed Shah, Suddozye, it has been owing quite 
as much to the weakness of the neighbouring states as because there 
'was no one wdio tliought it worth his while to purchase them. It 
cannot be denied that the conquest of Persia, under Mir Mahmood 
in 1721, is a very remarkable page in their history ; hut if we take 
into consideration the feeble state in which that unfortunate country 
was at the time, we shall be the less astonished ; a similar invasion, 
and couqiosed of the same elements, wnuld now have every chance 
of success, though the means of defence- on the part of Persia arc 
much more considerable than they tvere then. After all, the Af- 
ghans were not long in losing tlicir conquest and tludr liberty, and 
being in their turn subdued by those wEoni they had vanquished 
and liuniiliated. 

Xn mentioning tins circumstance, Heaven forbid it should l,>e sup- 
puseil that I desire to undervalue the com'agc of a peojde wlio 
have given so many proofs of it ; but I wish to establish the fact 
that- the AJ-glians arc as incapable of a continiious course of action 
a-s t)f ideas ; they do evei 7 tlimg on the spur of the moment, from a 
love of disorder, or ibr no reason at all; it matters little to them 
wiio gives them laws ; they obey the first comer directly they lind it 
is to their advantage to do so, and allow him to play the tyrant and 
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govern tlieiii if lie pays tlicm well and docs not interfere with tiieir 
parision for rapine and devastation. Pillage, figliling, and di^'- 
tiirliaaces are at times necessary to their very existence, and are 
folknvcd by long days’ of repose and idleness, during wbidi tliey 
live on the fruits of their depredations. 

Their cupidity and avarice are extreme; there is no tie they 
uoiud not break, no duty they would not desert, to gratify their 
avidity for wealth. Tills surpasses all that can lie imagined ; it is 
insatialile, and to satisfy it they are capable of committing the 
greate.'t crimes. For it they will sacrifice all — their uative and 
independent pride ; even prostitute the honour of their wives and 
daughters, whom they frequently put to death after they have 
received the price of their dishonour. Gold hi Afghanistan is, 
more than anywhere else, the god of the human race ; it stifles the 
still small C3‘y of every man’s conscience, if, indeed, it can be ad- 
mitted that an Afghan has a conscience at all : it is Impossible to 
rely on their promises, their friendship, or their fidelity. 

They enter into engagements, and bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to respect them, and, in order to give them a sacred 
character, transcribe them on a Koran, to which they affix their 
seal, -but nevertheless perjure themselves with an impudence 
perfectly inconceivable. Towns and villages by hundreds have 
surrendered on the faith of such obligations, stipulating that the 
lives of the inhabitants should be spared, and yet the examples are 
rare, that, once in the victors’ powder, they have not been exter- 
minated. It Is extraordinary that, knowing their own bad faith, 
they allow themselves to fall into those snares. The majority of 
the wars which they wage against one another generally terminate 
by one or more of these massacres. -Murder is a game, and they 
evince a feeling of vanity when they commit one, and glory in the 
perfirly and cruelty which they show in their acts of devastation ; 
when they can cite an example of a town which tlu'j have dopo- 
prdated and razed to the ground, they imagine they have given 
the grandest idea of their power and valour : tliey arc, in sliort, 
real Huns, and Attllas are never wanting amongst them. 

They submit to tlie hnvs only after they have tried every means 
to evade them ; they consider it perfectly lawful in tliose who arc 
stronger or more powerful than themselves to plunder them, and 
coiisctpicntly they have no scruple in despoiling those wlm arc 
weaker. Accustomed from their childhood to sec hunmu blood 
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spilt, to boar murder not only excused but gloried in, tliey are 
soon famiiiar with the idea of death, which they confront with the 
greatest coolness. It is rare to see them make war for the simple 
purpose of defending their nationality, for this sentiment does not 
exist, and can be considered a})plicable only to the tribe, its 
district, or encampment. Their ideas are of a totally dltfereiit 
character: the hope of enriching himself by booty, of bathing him- 
self in blood — these are what from his earliest youth an Afghan 
proposes to indulge in, and these are the principl(;s in which he is 
brought up. They hate all governments which introduce law and 
order into a country, or enter into . treaties of peace with their 
neighbours ; to do so is in tbeir eyes an attack upon tbeir rights, 
wbicii deprives them of pillage, and consequently the best part of 
their revenues. 

If an Afghan is put to death by Ids sovereign for marauding, bis 
eouiitryraen look upon bira as a victim ; but they establish between 
him who exposes his life in combat and the obscure domestic thief 
■who does not an immense difference ; the first is in tbeir estima- 
tion a brave man, whereas the other is treated with contempt, 
banished from the tribe, and sometimes put to death. At first 
sight an Afghan pleases, and this in spite of his rough and savage 
physiognomy and exterior ; the fact is, that, when he has an object 
in view, and lie has something to gain, he knows ho-w to play, and 
witli great suppleness, the part wdiich policy dictates ; but if he loses 
the hope of obtaining anything out of you, it is easy to see into 
the details of his character, and he will stand without scruple 
unmasked, and in all the aridity of his evil nature. 

Excitement, the clash of arms, and the tumult of the combat are- 
to him life; repose is for an Afghan only a transitory state of 
being, during which he leads a monotonous existence ; the sweets 
of domestic life, mental quietude, the endearments of his family, 
have no {.alarms for him, and a life without commotion and agita- 
tion loses all its poetry. lie is only really a man when be is 
fighting and plundering; then his eye, is full of fire, his hand 
grasps convulsively the hilt of his sabre, and ho presses his sinewy 
legs against his horse’s sides until the animal can scarcely draw 
his breath : imiii and horse arc one, each understands the ardour 
of the other, and it is difficult to distinguish which of the two is 
then the mosr, vicious. As there is nothing in the world of wliicli 
all Ai'glian makes so light as life, he hastens to live, l)ut inliis o'vvii 
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way, a slave to liis passions, for who knows whether he will not fall 
to-morrow by his neighbours sword, as others have lallcn to-day 
by his •? 

Tiiere is no shade of difference between the cluiractcr of the 
citizen or the nomade ; a town life dtjes not soften tlnnr habits : 
they live there as they live in a tent, always armed to the teeth, 
and reiidy for the onslaught, devoid of a right-minded feeling, and 
always animated by the most ferocious instincts. Though they 
ai'c full of duplicity, one is nevertheless frequently liable to bo 
taken in by their apparent frankness ; but a traveller is not long 
the victim of timir clumsy cheating, which can succeed only amongst 
tlicinselves, for their minds are ratlicr heavy than acute. Strangers, 
and particularly Europeans, easily see through them ; their kind 
attentions, or an appearance of politeness to an individual, are 
rarely the result of a natural and sincere feeling on their part, 
for they are sure to have an interested object in view ; and if 
they are so liberal as to present you with an egg, it is because 
they expect to have an ox in return : if they are of any .service to 
you, and they ask for nothing in exchange, you will find that the 
gift, or whatever the service may be, has cost them nothing, 
whether trouble or money. They are hospitable to travellers, but 
only because this is an ancient custom, which has the force of law, 
and is not a virtue which springs from the heart; those who are 
not in good circumstances consider it a burden which they would 
willingly cast aside, were it not that they fear public opinion ; in all 
cases they take every means in their power to evade it; the rich 
practise it only from ostentation, and always parsimoiiiously. 

Idleness Ixdng the dominant vice of this people, they raredy 
ever work ; and when the amount of plunder is insufficient for 
their reipiirements, they are always thinking of some expedient by 
which they can procure money ; their greatest anxiety, Imwever, 
is to ascertain how they Ctin g-et their daily bread without having 
to for it. Tins is their one only thought all tlieir lives ; aften* 
having' provided for their w'ives and children the barest pittance, 
they will go from door to door in the hope of getting a dinner : 
lumgers-ou are indeed so numerous that the chiefs, ami evem the 
soveivign liiinsclf, arc obliged to enter into the most raiiiuty 
detail.-; <jf their housekeeping, and give instructions to their servants 
as to the character and quantity of the food tliey arc to place 
before their voracious visitoi's. If wdth some- bread they give a 
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little soup, tliey have the reputation of heing exceedingly hospit- 
able ; but if to these they add a ration of rice or mctit, no praise, 
however expressed, would be sufficiently strong to mark the estima- 
tion in which their generosity is held. The common people are 
not alone in this love of putting their hands into other people's 
plates, the highest personages, do not object to refresh themselves 
at their neighbour’s expense; and I have more than once seen 
the Vizier Yar Moliamed Khan, and other chiefs, after having 
finished their own repast, present the remains to some of their 
guests, many of them generals, governors of towns, &c., who 
pounced upon and cleared them off in the twinkling of an eye, 
seizing the bones with as much alacrity as would have done 
the most tarnished poodle. It is rare indeed that an Afghan’s 
appetite fails him, at any rate it is a fact that never came within 
my knowledge; and when they have the good fortune to meet with 
a table well furnished, and an easy host, they put all reserve aside, 
and, as they themselves express it (kharabi singuin), make an 
enormous teed. 

This habit of living at the expense of other people forces the 
Afghans to practise sobriety and frugality. They live on fruit 
nearly half the year, rice forming the best and most appetising part 
of their food ; but notwithstanding the low price at which it is sold, 
it is only persons in easy circumstances who can afford to eat it 
every day. They season it in their pilaus, like the Turks and Per- 
sians; like them also they take their meals sitting on the ground, 
with their heels tucked under them, and convey their food to their 
mouths with their fingers. Meat is not much liked unless it is 
swimming in grease; then it is delicious. They throw away the 
lean, as they say it produces diarrhoea. The principal food of 
the villagers and iioinades is kooroot^ a kind of pudding made of 
boiled Indian corn, bruised between two stones, or simpdy bread, 
on which they pour -rancid grease, mixed with a substance which 
in the; East is known under the name of kechk/^ The flesh of the 
sheep or goat is what the Afghans prefer ; hut, as with the rice, 
th.e rich only can afford to purchase it: the ox, the canicL and 
tlie horse, that age or infirmities have rendered unfit ffir further 
service, is the animal food of the people. 

They will not eat meat unless it h halal (lawful), that is, the 
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^va^^ a slave to bis passions, for vrho kiunvs wlicthcr lie will not fall. 
to-inorroM' by bis neighbour’s sword, as others have fallen lo-day 
by bis? 

There is no shade of difference between the cliaractcr of tiie 
citizen or the noniade ; a town life does not soften their habits ; 
they live there as they live in a tent, always armed to the teeth, 
and ready for the onslaught, devoid of a right-minded feeling, and 
always animated by the most ferocious instincts. Though they 
are tidl of dupricity, one is nevertheless frequently liable to be 
taheu in by their apparent frankness ; but a traveller is not long 
the victim of their clumsy cheating, which can succeed only amongst 
themselves, fur their minds arc rather heavy than acute. Strangers, 
and particularly Europeans, easily see through them ; their kind 
attentions, or an appearance of politeness to an individual, are 
rarely the result of a natural and sincere feeling on their part, 
for they are sure to have an interested object in view j and if 
they are so liberal as to present you with an egg, it is because 
they expect to have an ox in return : if they are of any service to 
you, and they ask for nothing in exchange, you will find that the 
gift, or whatever the service may be, has cost them nothing, 
whether trouble or money. They are hospitable to travellers, but 
only becai.isc this is an ancient custom, which has the force of law, 
and is not a virtue which springs from the heart; those who are 
not in good circumstances consider it a burden which they would 
willingly cast aside, w’cre it not that they fear public opiniou ; in all 
cases they take every means in their power to evade it ; tlie rich 
practise it only from ostentation, and always parsimoniously. 

Idleness being the dominant vice of this people, they rarely 
ever work; and when the amount of plunder is insufficient for 
their requirements, they are always thinking of some expedient by 
which they can procure money ; their greatest anxiety, liovv’ev(3r, 
is to ascertain how they can get their daily bread without Imving 
to pay fur it. Tliis is their one only thought all their lives ; after 
having provided for their waves and children the barest pittance, 
they will go from door to door in the hope of getting a diiincr : 
luuigers-on are indeed so numerous that the chiefs, and oven tijo, 
suverelgn Idmsclf, are obliged to enter into the most niiunte 
details of tlieir housekeeping, and give instructions to their ser\ a.nla 
as to the character and quantity of the food they are tt> place 
before their voracious visitors. If with some bread tliey give a 
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little soup, they have the reputation of being exceedingly hospit- 
able ; but if to these they add a ration of rice or meat, no praise, 
ho'vevcr expressed, would be sufficiently strong to mark the estima- 
tion in wiiich their generosity is held. The common people are 
not alone in this love of putting their hands into other people’s 
plates, the highest personages do not object to refresh themselves 
at their neighhour’s expense; and I have more than once seen 
the Vizier Yar Mohamed Ivhan, and other chiefs, after having 
finished their own repast, present the remains to some of their 
guests, many of them generals, governors of towns, &c., who 
pounced upon and cleared them off in the twinkling of an eye, 
seizing the bones with as much alacrity as would have done 
the most famished poodle. It is rare indeed that an Afghan’s 
appetite fails him, at any rate it is a fact that never came within 
ray knowledge ; and when they have the good fortune to meet with 
a table well furnished, and an easy host, they put all reserve aside, 
and, as they themselves express it (kharabi singuin), make an 
enormous feed. 

This habit of living at the expense of other people forces the 
Afghans to practise sobriety and frugality. They live on fruit 
nearly half the year, rice forming the best and most appetising part 
of their food ; but notwithstanding the low price at which it is sold, 
it is only persons in easy circumstances who can afford to cat it 
every day. They season it in their pilaus, like the Turks and Per- 
sians; like them also they take their meals sitting on the ground, 
with their heels tucked under them, and convey their food to their 
mouths with their fingers. Meat is not much liked unless it is 
swimming in grease ; then it is delicious. They throw away the 
lean, as they say it produces diarrhoea. The princijial food of 
the villagers and nomades is kooroot^ a kind of pudding made of 
boiled Indian corn, bruised between two stones, or sinijdy bread, 
on wbicli they pour rancid grease, mixed with a substance which 
in the East is known under the name of kechh.^' The fiesh of the 
sheep or goat is what the Afghans prefer ; but, as with the rice, 
the rich only can afford to purchase it: the ox, the camel, rmd 
the horse, that age or infirmities have rendered unfit for furtho}’ 
service, is the animal food of the people. 

Tliey will not eat meat unless it is fialal (lawful), that is, the 
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animal must have its face turned towards Mecca, and its tln'oat cut 
in a particular part of the neck, the following sacrificial words being 
pronounced during the operatioiij in accordance with their bw and 
Vide of faith — Bismillak rahmaa ra/iitn (In the uarae of the most 
raerciiul God). In eating, they mix one dish with another, knead 
them together with their fingers, and then stuff it into their moutlis. 

The highest personages not only permit the lowest to eat v/ith 
them out of the same plate, but the dirtiest and the most disgusting : 
it is sulheient that they art; Mussulmans for them not to feel the 
least annoyance, and yetthey will be scrupulously careful not to eat 
vritli a person who is not of their religion, no matter how clean he 
may be. They make two meals, one at noon, the other at nine 
o’clock at night ; tliey frequently smoke the fc/uliw, a kind of 
water-pipe, but very iiiferior to the narr/hile of the Turks, or the 
/m/Aw' of the Persians. 

It would be difficult to conceive the ignorance of the Afghans, 
which does not, however, prevent them from being excessively pre- 
sumptuous ; they are brutes, not, however, unliitelligont, but they 
like to be within a circle of ideas of the narrowest kind. They 
have neither the genius of creation nor the faculty of imitation, and 
are satisfied with the bigoted and confined views which have been 
handed dowm to them by their ancestors. They refuse to take the 
least trouble to learn anything which would open their minds and 
add to their well-being, convinced that science is a useless burden, 
wliicb only fiitigues and enervates those who pursue it, without 
making them at all happier, “ Are not these Europeans fools,” 
say they, 'Mo give themselves so much concern m acquiring ah 
these thing’s here lielow, >¥11116 they are preparing for tliemseives 
the most dreadful punishments which they must suffer for e\i;r in 
another world, for refusing to believe the unity of God* and the 
power t>f o?.ir revcrc-d prophet Mahomet,- on w bom be praise ? ” 

Tlieir wise men are the mollalis and astronouiei's ; tiio last, 
especially, are in groat reputation amongst them, for they cannot, 
will not, undertake anything without consulting the stars and the 
augurie.'. They believe also in magic, and hang a number of 
amulet.s about themselves and their horses. 

The Persian language is met with ail over Afghanistmi ; the 
gn^at families speak it, and their correspondence is carried on in 

^ Tuiiy oannot in the loaist imagine in what way we coinprt=i]ieud the Trinity.-— 
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that tongue; the people are acquainted witli it, hut they prefer 
spealciug the Pushtoo, the language of their nation, vdiich is 
a inistui’C of ancient Persian, Arabic, and llindostanee. They 
ha\'e a few works in this language, but they read Persian authors 
by preference, and have through them formed imperfect ideas of 
geography, astronomy, medicine, and history; but these works, 
full of fictions and deficiencies, have not materially assisted in 
developing their faculties. 

The Afghans wear their clothes long. They consist of two large 
robes, very ample, and are either of cotton or a doth made of 
camel’s hair, called 5are/?. ; this is the dress of the people. T’iie 
only difference in the garments of the rich is in the material, winch 
is silk, cloth, or cachemire. In summer they are made without any 
lining, but in the winter they are wadded with cotton or lined with 
fur. The under garment is confined by a piece of muslin, or long 
cloth, which is wound round the body ; the outside one and some- » 
times a third robe is used as a cloak, and a person would be con- 
sidered wanting in politeness if in visiting a superior he did not 
put it on. The shirt is very full, and the sleeves, which reach below 
the hands, particularly so. The former is open at the side from the 
neck to the waist, and falls over the trowsers: these, which are 
excessively large, open at the foot, and are drawn in at the waist 
with a string. The head is covered by an enormous blue or white 
turban, and the feet with slippers Without quarters. The upper 
classes are, for the most part, simply dressed, and consider luxury in 
this respect as enervating ; but some young chiefs have their robes 
ornamented with gold lace or embroidered with gold tliread. This is 
done in the harems by the women, who excel in this kind of work, 
particularly in Kandahar. The Afghans are not careful of tlieir 
clothes, and soil them the very first day they are put on, for they 
squat on the ground without taking the least thought wliether the 
spot on which they sit is clean or dirty. They never change their 
gai ineuts, not even the shirt, until they are completely worn out ; 
and. as they very rarely wash themselves, they are constantly covered 
with vermin, great and small. 

The Afghans are Mussulmans of the sect of Soonce, with the 
exception of the tribe of Beritchees, wlio belong to that of Siiiali. 
The Tarsi vans and Eimaks, who are subject to the AfghaiiS, ^ qiuiliy 
profess tiie faith of Mam, but besides the two sects just menlioned ■ 
some of them are of a third, called Ali-illahee, who worship All as 
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God. The Afghans did not embrace Islamism till \ ery lute, and 
after their conquerors the Moguls: this assertion is in contradiction 
to their o'vvii, hut is nevertheless true. They are religious more 
from habit than conviction, though they arc not on that account 
guilty of hypocrisy. While the English occupied their country 
they relaxed considerably the practice of their worship, and die 
inUnence of the raollahs was much reduced ; hut when the jiingio- 
Indians withdrew from Afghanistan, they recovered it vdth a 
powerful baud, and from that moment have endeavoured to excite 
a spirit of hinaticism in the people, and inspire them wijh a 
hatred of Europeans. 

It is prohahie that the Afghans are not more persuaded than 
formerly of the infallibility of Islam, hut, as the mollahs are sup- 
ported by their chiefs, they have resumed their previous habits. 
They make the five ])rayers every day, observe the fast of Ramazan, 
and everything is coinpriseil in the most rigorous olcservance of 
external forms. Let the English return, and they would again 
relapse into indifference on this subject. 

Justice is administered amongst the Afghans according to the 
commands of the Koran, though in some cases they use their 
traditional laws, which have, they say, descended to them from the 
remotest antiquity. The Kazi is the head of the religious tribunal; 
the sovereign, and, under him, the Kalchbeghi and the Daroga, 
administer the ordinary lav.-. The Afghans of Herat and Kabul 
may congratulate themselves on the equity and justice with which 
they are governed, hut it is not the same in Kandahar, where the 
laws are construed to the benefit of the judges in an unjust and 
violent manner : they arc always anxious to find the accused guilty, 
and, as the sovereign inflicts heavy fines, this system much augments 
his revenues. 

The lex talkmis is rigorously observed amongst the Afghans, and 
the murderer is put to death by the nearest relation of his victim. 
It sometimes hap])ons that the person on whom this duty devolves 
is a child, when the punishment remains in abeyance till ho is 
strong enough to hold the dagger which is placed in his hands, and 
witli which he performs the office of executioner. Ho possesses the 
right to grant the murderer Ills life, but there is no instance of this 
ever having been exercised, excepting for a compensation, whtcli 
the criminal i.s obliged to make in a sum of money or in land ; 
soraetime.s he gives one of his daughters in marriage to the son or 
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the brother of the murdered man, without the father being obliged 
to give her any dower. 

Thieves are treated with great leniency : for the first theft the 
ofrbnd(.rr is obliged to restore the stolen property to its owner, and 
receives from liiin a paternal admonition ; the second is treated in 
a similar manner, but with the addition of a fine ; tlie third is 
followed by the bastinado ; and a furtlier repetition of the ofience by 
torture or death. In a country where the population is so fond of 
laying hands upon other people’s property, it is not surpri.siijg to find 
the judges e?cercise so much forbearance, for the g’enerality of them 
migi.it witii more propifiety be placed at tlie bar than on the seat of 
justice. It must be added that torture, or any other punishment, 
may be remitted, with tlie consent of tlie injured party ; and as 
he has ever before him the probability that he will one day need 
pardon himself, it is seldom that he is too severe. 

The pumslimeiits inflicted for political crimes, and others which 
in France would be brought before our courts of assize, are fine, 
bastinado, cutting off the nose, ears, or hand ; opening the body of 
the criminal, and then hanging him up till death releases him from 
his sufferings ; cutting the throat, stabbing, impaling, strangling, 
skinning alive, scalping, quartering, hanging (generally with the 
head dow-nwards), crucifying, stoning, boiling in a caldron, and a 
thousand other barbarities of the kind. No extenuating circum- 
stances are admitted ; no difference is made between a. crime which 
is the result of passion and premeditated guilt, between man- 
slaughter and murder: from a sentence there is no appeal, and the 
punishment is pitiless. 

The Afglums are afflicted wdth dreadful diseases, which, from 
their igriiurancc of medicine, they cannot mitigate ; these maladies 
are owing to their bilious habit, the badness of their food, their 
extreme dirt, and the little care they take to prevent their develop- 
ment. Tim nomades are generally of a sickly cmnplexion ; this 
is to be attributed to the pernicious quality of the water, which is 
almost all alkaline. The diseases to which they are most subject 
are fevers, cutaneous and nervous disorders, and espeeiaHy lilmd- 
ness. Tim last liiey attidbute to the wuiters of the rice-fields, which 
they drink ; but it' this has any effect upon the eye, it is no doubt 
less injurious to that organ tiian the incredible treatment it often 
receives at the hands of their empirics: in fact, there is no country 
in the n'orld in wdiich diseases of the eye and loss of sight are more 
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frein'ient than in Afghanistan, When the Afghans arc liled they 
generally avoid drinking for twenty -four hours after; but if 
they do not do so, they keep the arm elevated as mudi as 
possible during absorption, in order that, as they say, the water 
may not till up and mix with the remainder of the blood in the 
vein. They pretend also that, according to the quarter in wnicli 
the rrind s'ots, or this or that conjunction of the stars, they ought 
not to be bled in the same vein. They are very careful nut to cat 
sweet food after sour, dressed after raw, or vice versa. ila,ncid 
grease three or four years old is in tlicir eyes more easy of diges- 
tion and more beueficiai than fresh ; the latter, which they obtain 
from the enormous tails of their sheep, they use only as aperient 
medicine, and, wdieii melted, swallow four or six pounds of it at a 
time. , ^ . 

For the cure of wounds and abscesses they have but one receipt, 
but that they say is infallible — it is, to apply a piece of an old 
waterskin, resoftened by soaking, wTich they place on the part 
affected, either to heal or to draw it. There is, however, a schism 
amongst their doctors as to the treatment of wounds, some of them 
affirming that it is dangerous to wash them, and that the blood, or 
the matter, ought to he left to coagulate on the surface to reform 
the flesh. 

The dressing of a broken bone they remove every three or. four 
days ; it consists of flour beaten- up with the yolks of eggs, which 
they consider a specific for setting a dislocated or fractured limb. 
For fever they recommend cold baths, and, if pcjssible, of iced 
water ; they administer mercury internally, hut in such quan- 
tities as generally to bring the most serious consequences upon 
the patient. 

Every Euro])ea.n is a doctor in the eyes of the Afghans, and 
they have a blind confidence in them : even when in ])erfect health 
they will ask for a medicine of some kind, and, bo it what it mr.y, 
will swallow it on tlic spot. “ I am not ill,” an A».fghaji will say, 
‘‘ but I may become so.” They have no idea tliat tlicre is any 
difference between one medicine and another ; in their opinion thc}- 
all ought to produce the same results. 

To carry a Koran in procession, or to place it under their heads 
when they go to sleep ; to repeat one thousand times the name of 
God or the Prophet .Mahomet, are infallible means of curing any 
malady vdiatever. As they have a great dread of the Evil” Eyo« 
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they cover themselves and their domestic animals vritli amiiiets. 
Some of the charlatans whom they look upon as doctors procure 
dirferent European medicines from India, of the properties of 
which they are utterly ignorant, and give them v.ithout discri- 
ininatiou us to their nature or dose, whatever may he the disease 
the}’ are prescribing for ; in this manner they will kill fifty patient.s 
hefbre they cure one. They win the confidence of these uniorfu- 
nafes by assuring them they have seen their disease in a dream, 
and that tlio}- are thoroughly acquainted with it and the remedy 
that will cure them. Tiie wretched patients trust these liars 
impricitly ; and instead of depending on the efforts of nature, which 
in many cases would triumph over the malady, they allow them- 
selves to be killed with a resignation worthy of a better fate. 

The munificence of the Persian, Tartar, and Indian moiiarchs 
has enriched Afghanistan with many fine buildings and works of 
public utility — mosques, caravanserais, reservoirs of water, &e., 
but they have long since been in ruins. ' The Afghans know not 
how to build, and destroy everything; one may travel whole 
months in their country without finding' any other shelter than the 
tent of the iiomade. At every step may be seen traces of edifices 
that must have been magnificent, but none have ever been 
repaired. Here or there the ground is strewed with rubbish; 
farther in the distance an aqueduct has fallen down, or a river, 
owing to the dilapidation of the dykes, has overflowed, and 
the waters, which, well-directed, would have been of immense 
ad\'antage to the agi’iculturist, remain perfectly useless ; but the 
people whose interests are most concerned are quite indifrerent to 
the subject. 

Tiie roads, if the name can be given to paths made only by the 
continual ])assagc of caravans, are traced at random over the 
country, and frequently turn miles out of the way to avoid some 
slight obstacle that might have been removed at very little cost of 
money or time ; and often, simply owing to the want of a bridge, 
or even a feiTv -boat, all traffic is interrupted for weeks. 

Tlie first families who establish themselves in a fm'tile spot fur 
the purpose of cultivating it find their way to it by taking as 
direct a course as they can, but entirely by eonjecturc ; their 
footsteps guide the next traveller, and the next, and there is soon 
a path, Wdien the snow begins to melt, thirty or forty camels 
tied one after the other are led over it to trample it well, and the 
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traces of tlieir large feet never disappear. Such is the ovgani- 
sation ijf the ponts et chmssecs, or roadraaking, in central Asia. 

The same system seems to have been followed for ages in the 
construction of their houses ; sun-dried bricks are the material 
ordinarily used, the rich have them burnt; up to the present 
period hut little use has been made of hewn stone. The great 
scarcity of wood in this country has obliged the Afghans to build 
vaulted roefs. and, like the Persians, they excel in this art ; 
nothing can be holder or more graceful than the form of some of 
their cupolas. 

They roughcast the wall with mud and chopped straw mixed ; 
as there is little rain, this suffices to consolidate them, and, being 
neatly smoothed with a trowel, the effect is not unpleasant to 
the eye. The rich use plaster ; and the Kaiidaharians especially 
decorate their rooms with great taste and talent. Their houses 
are generally low, rarely consisting of more than one floor, but 
they occupy a great space of ground ; the inside is concealed 
from the gaze of the passer, by, by a high wall which encircles 
the whole, and in which there is very rarely more than one 
entrance. An Afghan house is usually divided into several parts, 
each, having its own rooms, kitchen, court, reservoir, garden, &c. 
They perfectly understand the distribution of the apartments, 
with regard to preserving them from the intense heat of the 
sun ; hut they are quite ignorant of any precautions against 
the cold, which is, however, never severe at Herat or Kandahar. 
Even a royal residence in these countries looks mean externally 
C(!nipared with an European house, and one is surprised to hud 
in the interior every Asiatic comfort combined with much tliat is 
luxurious. 

All over the East they make an exceedingly hard cement, 
which they use as mortar, and to form the lining of baths and 
reservoirs : it is made by some pei’sons with equal parts of wood- 
a,slie.s, thur(.iuo;hly sifted, and pow’dered lime ; and by some with 
two parts of iiine to one of ashes ; but in either case these materials 
are well mixed. Water is then poured upon them and they are 
■^vell kncailccl, after which the mass is beaten for six tlay,s by two men 
with large sticks, and unintei'ruptedly, except at night ; wiicn it 
becomes a little solid on one side, it is turned over and beaten on 
the other, care being takeii to moisten it occasionally lest it slioidd 
become too dry. When- thus well mixed, it is folded and turned 
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and beaten again and again till the sixth day, when it is ready for 
use. Tri building, this cement is laid between the bricks, which 
arc tightly pre.ssed upon each other ; for lining it is laid upon the 
surmcc that is to be covered, and spread, with a flat and polished 
fiiu.t, for it must not be touched with the hand, as it w’ould burn. 
Tiiree layers are put on successively, and the third is washed over 
with oil, but of what kind is immaterial ; when it is dry nothing 
can equal the beauty and solidity of this cement, which is called 
saroodj. There is anotlier description called saroodj maghrehi, but 
it is not so much used ; this is composed of one third of hot lime, 
one of sifted sand, and one of pounded brick. 

The domestic animals of Afghanistan are the came], the ox- 
with-a-hump, the horse, the ass, and' a few fine mules, goats 
and sheep, pigeons and fowls. The camels are of two sorts ; 
those from Turkestan and the country of the Hazarahs are exceed- 
ingly large and strong, hut not very active. Those from the 
Seistan are slenderly formed and wdry, but, though small, are 
as hardy an animal as can be found, and incredibly swift ; they 
will travel five-and-twenty leagues in a day without feeling fatigue, 
and are never affected by the great heat of the sun ; these are 
generally used for riding, and those of Turkestan as beasts of 
burden. 

The ox is used in the plough, in the transport of goods, and, as 
a last resource, for food. The horses of Kandahar and Kabul are 
not particularly good, but at Herat, and amongst the Hazarahs, 
tliere are splendid animals, probably the finest and most capable of 
enduring fatigue in Central Asia. The Afghans take many of 
them to Sliikapoor, where they are bought by the English for 
rcanounts for their cavalry, and particularly for the artillery. 

Amongst the wild animals of Afghanistan are the ro\al tiger, 
the panther, hear, hymn a, wolf, wild boar, jackal, fox, polecat, and 
various kinds of rats ; myriads of scorpions and reptiles swarm in 
tlie plains and mountains* Deer, the wild goat, and wild ass ai'e 
seen in nmiibers of w’hich it is difficult to form an idea ; the 
gazelle is found only on the 'south bank of the Helmund. .Hares, 
])artridges, })heasants, bustards, indeed every variety of game 
and 'ivaterfowl are in abundance. 

The soil of Afghanistan resembles that of the rest of the great 
table-land of Central Asia. ‘ Within the principality of Kabul and 
the northern part of that of Herat are high mountains covered with 
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forest::, bavjiig between them vast argillaceous plains well supplied 
with water, covered with fields, and susceptible of every species of 
cultivation : the portion south of Herat and Kandahar also consists of 
itmnense plains, but generally arid, miming from East to West, and 
bordei’ed by a chain of sterile mountains. The soil of these phiius 
is sandy, and absorbs so ranch water as to create a great scarcity 
of that necessary of life within their limits, and the inhabitants are 
abllged to obtain by long and toilsome labour that which nature 
has denied thorn at the surlace. They dig a deep hole at the loot 
of a mountahi where they expect to find water, and, having suc- 
ceeded, lead it to their villages by a subterranean canal connecting 
a series of wells. Eijperieiice is generally their only guide in 
performing these wmrks, for very few' of them understand anything 
of the art of taking levels ; nevertheless, they rarely make a 
mistake. 

Before a population resolve to undertake such a w'ork, they 
must have found* it impossible to select a spot near a natural 
stream which they could turn to purposes of cultivation. It 
requires much time and trouble to make these wells, or kariz, 
as they are called; and if the country unhappily becomes the 
theatre of war, the first operation of the invading army is to 
destroy them, and deprive the people they come to attack of their 
supply of water. It is to this unhappy mania of destructiveness, 
especially in this particular form, that the depopulation of Afghan- 
istan is principally to he ascribed : immense ti'acts of country have 
in consequence been abandoned and become arid ; they belong to 
no one — the laud is valueless and cannot be sold ; water only has 
a value, whether in a well or from a river led by conduits to the 
spot that it is required to fertilize. It is always part of a bargaiu 
that, wlicuever land can be irrigated by this water, the wmter shall 
belong lo the purchaser. 

Nutwitiistandlng the bad quality of the soil in Kaiidaliar, 
vegetable productions are extremely good and cheap. The 
Afgium plough is simply a piece of wood sharpened and hardened 
in the fire. The Afghans cultivate wlieat, barley, maize, tobacco, 
cotton, and rice, sesamum, and palina-christi. The rice I'rotn 
.Fellalabad is esteemed the best; and from the sesamum mid 
paima-cliristi oil is expressed. Asafeetida is exported, but of tlie 
other crops they raise only enough for their consumption. They 
rear also a few' silkw'orms. 
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.All tli8 fruits of liurope, excepting the goosebniTy and straw- 
lK.‘n-y, a,re found iu Afghanistan, but the ahsence of the-se is amply 
compensated by the water-melon and the pomegranate. In Kan- 
daliar the latter are superior to those grown in any other part of 
Asia. 

In the mountains of Afghanistan are found vast quantities of 
iron, lead, and sulphur; quicksilver abounds; also asbestos, which 
is called sinr/ui pembe. Gold and silver are washed down in many 
of tlie little streams; the mountains, therefore, contain much of 
the precious metals— but all this mineral wealth is useless, for 
the Afghans will not take the trouble to turn it to account, 

Afghanistan lies between 32° and 36° of north latitude, and 60’ 
and 68° of cast longitude, and within this confined space the 
climate varies amazingly according to the locality — the heat or 
the cold is felt in different spots in the same latitude with very 
different degrees of intensity, according to the configuration of the 
country. By the side of plains, on w'hich the sun darts his burning 
rays, are tahledands at a very high elevation, and gigantic moun- 
tains where summer and winter seem to stand side by side. At 
Herat, in the July of 1845, the Centigrade thermometer never 
stood higher tlian 37° in the shade, and that rarely ; it more fre- 
quently ranged between 32° and 34°. From the commencement 
of May to the middle of September the wind blows constantly from 
the N.W. over this province, and often with such violence as to 
prostrate houses, uproot trees, and cause much devastation. The 
winter is tolerably mild ; on the plain the snow melts as it falls, 
and does not lie long, even on the summits of the mountains, 
'idiree years out of four it does not freeze hard enough for the 
iiihabitants to stove up any ice for the summer; in general the 
temperature is moderate, and the climate one of the most agreeable 
ill Asia. 

The province of Kanda,har is, everywhere subject to intense heat. 
Tn the fortress of Girishk, on the banks of the Helraund, in the 
inuntli of August , the Centigrade thermometer stood at 48° or 4,0° 
iu the shade. Tins ]jriiicipality is bounded on the S. by the deserts 
fsf moving sand of the Seistan, and is on this side open to violent 
winds, suvcliarged with exceedingly fine sand, which is very in- 
jurious to animal life. 

For nine months the sun shines with the greatest possible splen- 
dour on Afghanistan, and the nights are even more beautiful than 
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forestsj baviii<y l)etweeu tlieiii vast argillaceous plains well sirpplied 
vvilli waler, cohered with fields, and susceptible of erevy species ol 
eulti^ atiop : The portion south of Herat and Kandahar also consists of 
Innnei’ise plains, but ffoncrally arid, running from East to est, and 
bordei'ou ijy u chain of sterile mountains. Tlio soil of these plants 
is sandy, and absorbs so much water as to create a great scarcity 
Of that necessary of life within their limits, and the inhabitants are 
oltiiged to obtain by long and toilsome labour that which nature 
lias denied them at tiie surface. They dig a deep hole at the foot 
of a muuntaiii v.here they expect to find water, aud, having suc- 
ceeded, lead it to their villages by a subterranean canal connecting 
a series of w<dls, Ej?perience is generally their only guide in 
perforraiiig these works, for very few' of them understand anything 
of the art of taking levels ; nevertheless, they rarely make a 
mistake. ■ ' 

Before a population resolve to undertake such a work, they 
musfc have found- it impossible to select a spot near a natural 
stream which they could turn to purposes of cultivation. It 
requires much time and trouble to make these wells, or icariz, 
as they are called; and if the country unhappily becomes the 
theatre of war, the first operation of the invading araiy is to 
destroy them, and deprive the people they come to attack of their 
supply of water. It is to this unhappy mania of destructiveness, 
especially in this particular form, that the depopulation of Afghan- 
istan is principally to be ascribed : immense tracts of country have 
in consequence been abandoned and become arid ; they belong to 
jio one — the land is valueless and cannot be sold ; water only has 
a value, whether in a well or from a river led by conduits to the 
spot that it is required to fertilize. It is always part of a baa-gain 
that, whenever k-uid can be irrigated by this water, the water shall 
belong to the purchaser. 

Notwiilifctandlng the had quality of the soil in Kandahar, 
vegetable productions are extremely good and cheap. Tiie 
Ajghaa ])lougli is simply a piece of wood sharpened and hardened 
in the fire. The Afghans cultivate w'heat, barley, maize, to])acco, 
cotton, and rice, sesamum, and palma-christi. The rice ironi 
Jellalabad is esteemed the best; and from the sesaninm and 
palma-christi oil is expressed. Asafeetida is exported, but of the 
other crops the}' raise only enoiigii for their CGiisumptioii. They 
rear ako a few silkworms. 
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All the fruits- of Europe, excepting the goosebeiTy and aitraw- 
herry, are found in Afghanistan, but the absence of these is amply 
compensated by the water-melon and the pomegranate. In Kan- 
dahar the hitter are superior to those grown in any other part of 

Asia. 

Iji the mountains of Afghanistan are found vast quantities of 
iron, lead, and sulphur ; quicksilver abounds ; also asbestos, wliich 
is called siugui jwmho. Gold and silver are washed dosvn in many 
of the little streams; the mountams, therefore, coiitaiii much of 
the precious metals — but all this mineral wealth is useless, for 
the Afghans will not take the trouble to turn it to account. 

Afghanistan lies between 32° and 86° of north latitude, and 60’ 
and G(S° of cast longitude, and within this confined space the 
climate varies amazingly according to the locality — the heat or 
the cold is felt in different spots in the same latitude with very 
different degrees of intensity, according to the configuration of the 
country. By the side of plains, on which the sun darts his burning 
rays, are table-lands at a very high elevation, and gigantic moun- 
tains where summer and winter seem to stand side by side. At 
Herat, in the July of 1845, the Centigrade thermometer never 
stood higher than 37° in the shade, and that rarely ; it more fre- 
quently ranged between 32° arid 34°. From the commencement 
of May to the middle of September the wind blows constantly from 
the N.W. over this province, and often with such violence as to 
prostrate houses, uproot trees, and cause much devastation. The 
winter is tolerably mild ; on the plain the snow melts as it falls, 
and does not lie long even on the summits of the mountains. 
Three years out of four it does not freeze hard enough fur the 
inhabitants to store up any ice for the summer; in general the 
temperature is moderate, and the climate one of the nio.st agreeable 
in Asia. 

Tlio province of Kandahar is, everywhere subject to intense heat. 
In the f^ortress of Girishk, on the banks of the Helmund, in the 
iriontli of August, the Centigrade thermometer stood at 48° or 4h° 
in the shade. Tiiis principality is bounded on the S. by the deserts 
of moving sand of the Seistan, and is on this side open to violent 
winds, surcharged with exceedingly fine sand, which is very in- 
jurious to animal life. 

For nine luoiiths the sun shines with the greatest possible splen- 
dour on Afghanistan, and the nights are even more beautiful than 
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the days; travellers can journey in perfect safety by the brilliant 
starlight only. Tlie atmosphere is, during the night, much cliargen 
vath eleotrieitv, and the least friction will draw sparhs from almost 
any object whatever, -with a slight noise like the breaking of mi 
osier twig. 

Tjie N.W. wind of tlio spring and summer is as violent in Kan- 
dahar as in Herat, but the winter is still milder ; the mountains 
which bound it on the north attract much rain, but snow is rarely- 
seen there, and then only in smaH quantities. 

In Kabul the climate is very temperate in the summer, and it 
is clclifihtful to reside there in that season ; but during half the 
autumn, the winter, and half the spring, the ground is covered 
with snow' throe feet deep. The frost is constant' and intense, and 
the roads are impassable for five months in the year. 

That which has contributed more than the turbulence of the 
serdars and the rivalry of the tribes to break up the Afghan king- 
dom, and keep the three principalities separate, is the difficulty 
that has been always experienced by the Suddozyc monarchs of 
marching from Kabul with sufficient promptitude upon any part 
that might be in a state of revolt. The extent of the Paropa- 
misus, which is occupied by independent tribes, and is at any time 
difficult to pass through, ahvays obliged them to make a long 
circuit with their armies to reach Herat. This occasioned a loss 
of time which the insurgents turned to their advantage by strength- 
ening their position. It is difficult to determine the boundaries of 
the three Afghan principalities from each other in those parts 
wliere there is neither river nor mountain to fix them definitely ; 
in such case the frontier of eacdi is defined by an imaginary line 
which shall just include the ground on which a tribe subject to its 
power has planted its tents. 

The po]3ulatiou of Aiglumistan is not in proportion to the 
extent of its territory, and the conditions, which govern this 
fpiestion contri!)Lite powerfully to arrest its development, and even 
cause a sensible dimiimtion of its numbers. The inhabitants 
witlah'aw' more and more from the agitation and instability that 
reign there ; a fourth part of its fighting men have either been 
killed or taken service in Persia or in India in consequence of 
th(' intestine or foreign wars with which Afgdianistan has been 
afflicted. 

There are two causes -which make it very difficult to estimate 
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the population of Afglmnistan : first, the itinerant character of the 
noniadic portion of it, for the passion for change of place is 
pushed to the greatest extreme — a remark which sometimes applies 
even to the inhabitants of towns; secondly, the mountanious 
country of the Paroparaisus is very imperfectly known, and this 
is specially inhabited by nomade tribes, of which it is impossible, 
even approximately, to ascertain the number. 

The population of Afghanistan is divided into two very distinct 
parts: first, the Afghans, properly so called ; secondl 3 u the Tajiks, 
the descendants of the ancient conquerors of the country, and who 
may be subdivided into two classes — the Parsivans,’^' or inhabitants 
of the towns, and the Eimaks or nomades. The Afghans are at 
the present time the dominant race, and the Tajiks are subject to 
them both in Herat and Kandahar; nevertheless Yar Mohamed 
Khan has in the former city shown them great consideration, and 
permitted them to obtain an influence which may at some future 
time become fiital to the Afghans. At Kabul their superior 
numbers, their warlike instincts, and the fortified position which 
they occupy in that city, have obtained for them the same pri- 
vileges as the Afghans ; they share with them the appointments 
of the public service, and in the political troubles which often arise 
the party to which they give their support is very frequently tri- 
umphant. 

The Kuzzilbashes or Persians established in Kabul by Nadir 
Shah, and numbering 12,000 families, bold to the Tajiks, to whom 
they assimilate in religion, both races being of the same sect, that 
is to say, Shiahs. 

The following may be considered, but approximately only, as 
the amount of the population in Afghanistan. 

In tbe province of Herat ;.5fl0,000 Afghans, and 600,000 Parsivans or Eimaks. 

,, Kandahar (!0(),000 ,, 300,000 ,, Belooclies- 

,, Kabul 1,600,000 „ 800,000 ,, and Kuzzilbashes. 

Total 2,500,000 1,700,000 


General Total, 4,200,000 inhabitants. 


* The meaning of which is, “ speaking Persian.” — Perrier. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Govevr.raent of tlic Afghan provinces — Power of the Emirs Influence of the 
priests — Turbulence of the serclars — Ideas of government — Conduct of 
public aKiirs — Stability of power unlikely to last — Mode of obtaining it 

— Character of the sordars — The producing classes — They cannot leave 
Kaiiclnhav — Clannish feelings — Mei'cenary qualities of the serdars — Fidelity 
of the troops never certain — The result of their numerous wavs — The 
sovereign and the seftlars — Superioi’ity of the Mohaniedayes — The power of 
tiie Iktrukayea — Probabilities of their retaining it — English marriages iir 
Afghanistan — The Afghan army — Manner -in which it is composed — The 
contingents easily assembled — Ignorant of military discipline, and insensible 
to its ad vantage, s — War a necessity — Cavalry numerous — Mode of fighting 

— Eights of individuals unknown — Construction of their towns — Tribes of 
the .south — Strength of the Afghan annyin each priiicqrality — Yar Mohamed’s 
troops — Money — Prices of provisions — Wine — Weights and measures — The 
Pansivans — Mechanical arts — European manufacture.s — Taxation. 

The government of the Afghan provinces has somewhat of a 
monarchical character about it, nevertheless it is rather a military, 
aristocratic, and despotic republic, the dictator of which is esta- 
blished for life. The sovereign is absolute, and makes any and 
every change which may appear to him necessary or proper in the 
government or the administration ; he can dispose of the lives and 
property of his subjects, and is kept within certain limits in 
these respects only by the calculations which prudence dictates. 
Religion is the counterpoise to his authority ; this gives the clergy 
great influence, one that he might try in vain to subject to his will 
and pleasure ; and vainer still -would be the attempt to infringe 
and invade the rights and privileges of the serdars or chiefs f)f 
tribes, who would never consent to resign a certain influence in 
the affairs of govcnmient. It may be said that in Afghanistan 
tliere are as many sovereigns as serdars, for each of thcni governs 
after his own fasliion ; they arc jealous, turbulent, and ainbi-. 
tious, and the sovereign can restrain and keep them in some 
ordei* only by taking advantage of their rivalry and feuds and 
opposing one to the other. There is no unity, nothing is 
permanent, everything depends on the pleasure or caprice of a 
number of despots, always at variance with each other, liia'kim? 
their tribes espouse their personal quarrels ; a constant feelino’ of 
irascibility is the result, which finally leads to saugiiiiiar^ civil 
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^var;i, and throws the country into a state of anarchy and perpetual 
confusion. ■ : ' 

In Europe civilization has regulated everything ; the majority 
of her citizens are devoted to science, the arts, industry, and 
commerce, which enrich and conduce to the well-being of the 
nations, and ameliorate the habits and condition of the people: 
when war bursts forth only a very small portion of the population 
arm for the defence of the country, and this supplies all the wants 
of the army, which is an element of order and security — the 
government, in short, is the guardian and watches over the 
interests of the nation for the general good. But in Afghanistan 
the ideas and object of tbe government and the governed are 
wholly diflereiit ; there each man thinks only of destruction and 
disorganization ; it is who shall labour least, or who shall enrich 
himself the most, and by the most culpable means. The deposi- 
taries of power, instead of leading those under them in the right 
path, instead of giving them, by their, own conduct, a good 
example, and, ameliorating the condition of the people, load 
them, with exactions and enrich themselves at their cost. 

This system of spoliation and embezzlement is practised by 
functionaries of every class, and has a sad effect upon the minds 
of the masses, who follow the example of their superiors ; seeing 
that the great, instead of occupying themselves with their welfare, 
only think of enjoying themselves at their expense, tlujy become 
egotistical and avaricious in their turn, and prefer idleness to 
an industry, which serves only to benefit their oppressors, and 
di’cuvs upon themselves additional persecution. To seize without 
ceremony upon the property of other people is an example which 
the Afghans receive daily from their chiefs, and it appears to 
them a practice both convenient and just ; the effect of this is 
a permanent state of disquietude and trouble. They are, as I 
have already remarked, the most turbulent nation in Asia, and 
the most difficult to govern: they always welcome, and with 
enthusiasm, the arrival of a new sovereign, but a reign too long, 
or a peace too prolonged with their neighbours, is to them insup- 
porlable; and wdien no opportunity presents itself of getting riii 
of their over-excitement on their foes without, they make war 
upon one another. 

If courage is to them the first of virtues, it may be said aisp 
that agitation is for them a first necessity ; thus scenes uf 
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violence arise ^vliick produce a change of government, and with it 
a change of sovereigns, with incouceivahle rapidity. He who 
possesses a little money and can scatter it amongst the crowd will 
soon have a sufficient number of partizans to assist in raising him 
to pon-er ; and though this power is hereditary in Afghanistan, 
the regular succession to the throne is by no means liked and 
is the most uncertain thing possible. The legitimate heir is 
always obliged to submit the cpiestion of sovereignty to an election 
and the chances of war ; the result is rarely doubtful, and has 
always favoured the candidate who paid the soldiers best that 
adhered to his fortunes : hence it is that one sees so many obscure 
adventurers, enriched by suddenly elevated to the supreme 

authority. These have, for the most part, been little better than 
avaricious and sanguinary tyrants, who arc overtlirown almost as 
soon as they are set up. In Afghanistan everything that succeeds 
is legitimate, and in this way success favours the greatest rascal ; 
his crimes or bis virtues are of little importance to the people ; if 
he pays well he is their idol ; but let his purse get empty, let a 
reverse of fortune overtake him, he at once becomes an object of 
contempt and aversion, and is obliged either to expatriate 
himself or retire into a greater obscurity than that from which 
he sprung. 

Afghanistan is of all countries in the world that in which a 
man’s position is the most uncertain ; a serdar to-day wealtliy and 
powerful will to-morrow be despoiled of everything he is' possessed 
of, and be reduced to serve, and in a subordinate rank, those, who, 
till then, had obeyed liis smallest wish. The members of his 
family will he dispersed and reduced to the greatest privations, and 
hence it is that in this country are seen so many nobles in rags. 
There are hundreds of khans who take service as private soldiers, 
and even servants of the low'cst grade; but no matter what may 
he the misery, degradation, or adversity to wliich they are reduced, 
they are always wonderfully vain of their birth, and their aristo- 
cratic pride is sure to })ierce through their plebeian garb. 

The sovereigns of Afghanistan bestow every kind of title with a. 
prodigal hand, and that of khan so much so, and upon such 
perfect nohodics, that it has completely lost the consideration 
pro|)erly due to it. Tlic chance which every energetic man 
has of rising to power, even the highest, and the facility witli 
which he attains it, has established between the people, the 
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serdars, and the sovereign, a species of familiarity wliich is Rocn 
in no other country. Individuals of the lowest birth and class, 
clad in rags and covered with vermin, take wliatcvor c‘oin}3laints 
they may have in person to the king ; they approach and seat 
themselves before him without ceremony, enter at once and witli- 
-out preamble into their story, and with that easy nonchalant 
air which is so characteristic of Afghan human nature. The 
sovereign secs, receives, and discusses every petition even on 
the most insignilicant subjects, and his minister, when he has 
one, generally S|^oaking, merely gives effect to the decisions of his 
master. , 

A.S the Afghan chiefs are never, sure of holding hm a length- 
ened period any great appointment in the state, their first thought 
is always how they can fill their own coffers and ruin the country; 
however great and politic, and of future advantage, any measure 
may appear, they will always sacrifice it to the most trifling 
present benefit, no matter how sra.all. Another mode of enriching 
themselves is putting up the public offices for sale to the highest 
bidder, and the purchasers then consider that they are justified 
in committing every kind of fraud to reimburse themselves the 
suras they have paid. Individual liberty exists nowhere in the 
East so perfect as in Afghanistan ; every Afghan can go where 
he thinks fit; he can leave the kingdom with his family if he 
wishes, neither authority nor passport is required to enable him 
to do so, no one' has a right to interfere vuth or restrain him; 
the sovereign certainly would not, for an Afghan is a very unpro- 
ductive article, which consumes much and produces nothing: hut 
this is not the case eitheivwith the Parslvans or the Hindoos, 
settled in the country, who form the industrial and producing class. 
They, especially those in Kandahar, are retained in the principality 
against their wishes, and are severely punished wlien they attempt 
to leave it. It cannot be said that there is, as we understand it 
in Europe, any national spirit amongst the Afghans; they fight 
much more for their owii interests than for their independence; 
there is, nevertheless, something wdiich resembles it, though not 
commonly felt: this is a sentiment of -affection for, ora jealous 
pride in, his own tribe, which makes a man detest the neighbouring 
one, thongh of the same race : it may be affirmed, therefore, that 
every tribe of Afghans has its own clannish feeling, and it is that 
which protects the nation ". interest alone effects a passing unity 
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of pur})o-?c, and when that is satisfied the rivalrio-s ni difierent 
castes and clans re-assiimo their sway. 

Tlie serdars arc at one and the same time the strength and the 
curse of the monarch ; prompt to take arms and defend him when 
a good uiiderstauding exists between them, they are as ready 
to revolt against him when they find, or think, they have the 
smallest interest in doing so ; in anything, however, to ^\hich they 
are disincdiiiod, they would not obey even the sovereign of their 
choice but with reluctance: moreover, they are always impatient 
to see him replaced by another, from whom thoj^ hope to obtain 
greater a-dvantages. Each subdivision of a tribe is, according to 
its numerical force ami extent of territory, commanded by one or 
more serdars. These chiefs, thougb of a ditTereiit country and 
religion, may he compared to the dukes and barons of the middle 
ages in France — the more powerful to the knights bannerets, and 
those having authority over only a few families to the esquires — who 
ill time of war enrol themselves and their men under the orders 
of the chief that inspires them with the greatest confidence, and 
can pay them the best. They have also tlie characteristic which 
was common to the old Italian condottieri, namely, that they will 
sell their services to the highest bidder. In war, as in peace, they 
are ready to pass from the ranks of the Emir of'^ Kabul into the 
service of the Vizier of Herat, the chief of Kandahar, the English, 
the Persians, Sikhs, Tartars, or Belooches, and vice versit, "without 
the slightest scruple ; it is indifferent to them whether their friend 
of to-day is their enemy to-morrow, or whether they have even to 
take arms against their relations or not; the love of money enaWes 
them to overlook all these considerations, 'Flic soldiers imitate 
on a small scale that which their chiefs do on a large one, that is 
to say, they will desert one party and attach tlieinseh es to another, 
without feeling any compunction or incmTing the least disgrace ; 
the question is simply one of speculation, an admitted custom, 
and there is no shame in conforming to it. 

The consequence of this is that a sovereign is never sure of ids 
tresops, and, if any one else will give them higher pay or treat 
them better than he can, they will pass over to his canip, Tluj 
antliority of the chiefs of tribes is much more etieclual over their 
subordinates, whom they sometimes rule with a rod of iron ; these 
consider tlie chief as their father, and are accustomed to obey ami 
r.:-spect him, from their infancy; he is of the same clan as them- 
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selves, lie has received his power and authority tliroiigh a Inug ri)i(i 
of aucesiors ; hut these reasons nevertlieless cannot alvays save 
him from ruin ; it requires very little to excite dlsconterit : then ho 
is attacked, followed, and driven fortii, and. his right to govern, 
such as it is, passes to a brother, an uncle, or some collateral 
branch, to any one, in short, so that the feudal rights remain in 
the fainil)^ ' 

The wars that have reddened the soikof iVfghaiiistan for the last 
seventy years have so completely decimated the old families that 
many of them have become extinct, am,! several tribes have re- 
mained without a head. On some occasions, when the sovereign 
has tried to give them a chief of his choice, instead of one of their 
own, some dreadful and bloody conflict has ensued, which has 
always ended in the triumph of the chief elected by the tribe. 
This resistance is natural enough. To accept a leader who was 
imposed upon them would be to .abdicate tbeir rights, to deliver 
themselves up to the tender mercies of the prince ; whereas, he 
who holds the command by right of election defends his position 
and privileges with greater tenacity, no matter who may be the 
individual who attacks him. 

The visits of the serdars at the court of the sovereign are rare, 
for they are generally apprehensive of falling into some trap 
which is often laid for them, and they dislike the prolonged stay 
they are obliged to make when once they are there, Tlicy prefer 
residing amongst their tribe, in their fortified villages, geneially 
occupying some eminence, wfliere in case of attack they can the 
more readily and continuously resist the eflbrts of their enemies. 
The most jiowerful amongst them are caressed by the sovereign, 
w'ho attaches them to his interests much more by tlie conccissions 
he makes than by the fear which he inspires ; ordinarily, and with 
a view to preserve a nominal authority over tlieui, Ijo remits tl-e 
whole of the taxes, and imposes in their stead the obligation to 
furnish a contingent of troops in the event of war being declared 
against liim by his neighbours. This wretched system gives too 
much power to the serdars ; the sovereign is at their mercy, and 
it is the ambition of these men that gives birth to the nnmevous 
civil wars in Afghanistan, for they are constantly in i-evolt. 

It has been shown in the course of their history to wLut an 
extent they carried their excesses under the dynasty of tlie Sud- 
dozyes ; If they have not as often deposed and recalled the 
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Moliainedzycs. it is because that, family is as it Avcve au (^xco})tion 
to tlic Aiiilians in general, and those n'ho compose it are men <sf 
superior intelligence and energy of character. They iiave also an 
ascendancy over the other chiefs, and know how to control them 
by the divisions which they so adroitly excite and niaintain among.-t 
them, and hy settling' or encamping the tribe of the B.'inikzyes, 
to which the Mohamedzyes belong, in the plains and valleys that, 
lying sonth of Kandahar, reach as far as Ghnznee. '’J'his contrtil 
position enables them, to move their forces rapidly to any particular 
spot, and suppress all revolts with alacrity and vigour, and being 
numerically stronger tlicy control the other tribes. ISFany of these 
they have broken up Into sections or dispersed, in order to make it 
almost impossible that they should render mutual assistance to 
each other, and they thus hold them in check with greater facility. 
The clan of which the sovereign is a member always enjoys the 
greatest privileges and advantages over the rest, and this is one of 
the reasons why each tribe is continnally agitating and endeavour- 
ing to raise its chief to power. 

The princes actually reigning in Afghanistan have up to this 
time repressed with as much good fortune as severity the revolts 
that have taken place in their states ; but though this has enabled 
them to hold the reins of government for many years, we must 
not imagine that the Alohamedzyes have stifled the spirit of 
rebellion, which is as much a necessity in the Afghan character as 
the eflect of a vicious social organization ; the Barukzycs may he 
overthrow:)! to-morrow, they live on from day to day in a precarious 
position, and their fate is depeiidcnt on the caprices of fortune and 
the good pleasure of their enemie.s, Burnes has affirmed that Dost 
Aroliamedis iudd in veneration hy the Afghans, and that he is the 
first sovei’ifign wiio made them understand the swo<gs of ]jcaco, 
and introduced abundance and security amongst them : but hovv' 
did they treat him when the hour arrived for them to show tlieir 
gTaritudo? this chief was abandoned for Sliah Sliooja, for whom 
they had still less consideration. The English took poss(?ssioii of 
Kahul without meeting with any serious resistance on their marcli ; 
and in spite of what has been said, and what might still he said, 

I affrm and assert that they were then received with acclaraations 
and protestations of friendship and devotion without the least 
solicitation on their part, and this: from chiefs who siil)sequenrly 
declared them to be their enemies. Then, as nov% the serdmi, 



vrert? irKUi of ])ad faith : they expected and hoped for .g'old ; as long 
as tliey were given any they accepted it and Sii,id uotiiing ; thoir 
consciences wore dead within them, even the bigoted feeling of 
fanaticism was hushed in their breasts ; the husband sold the 
honour of his wife, the father that of his daughter, the brother that 
of his sister, and one saw a circumstance till then unheard of, a 
number of Englishmen, Christians, become the legitimate husbands 
of ^ifghan women who professed the faith of Islam, Money had 
made these savage Afghans as tame and submissive as sheep, but 
directly the order was given by the East India. Company to reduce 
the subsidies which had been paid to them, turbulence and 
fanaticism returned at once ; the salaries and donations vvliich they 
received after this reduction were even then much higher than 
tho.se they obtained from their own sovereign.?, but in this, as in all 
other circumstances, thoir avarice, their unstable, restless, and 
tickle character, brought about the insurrection which re-established 
the power of the Emir Dost Mohamed in Kabul and that of 
Kohendil Khan in Kandahar. Their return was celebrated with 
every circumstance of pomp by their subjects, and yet how often 
since that period have they not revolted against these chiefs ! They 
will, as they have already done before, turn their backs on them 
on the first occasion ; and if these })rinces have the good fortune 
to terminate their troubled lives in power, it is all that in common 
reason they can expect. It will be impossible either for them, 
or Tar Mohamed Khan of Herat to establish a dynasty, the 
foundations of which shall be sufficiently solid to enable them, 
to transmit it with any degree of certainty to their legitimate 
heirs : the sovereignty in this .country exists only on considerations 
purely iudividual, — it is frequently brouglit to a close with the life 
of tlie possessoi’, and becomes afterwards the appanage of some 
bold adventurer or soldier of fortune. 

The A%ha.u army might in case of nece-sssity consist of the 
v.hole male population, for every man is born a soldier, and 
attaches lumseif to some chief as soon as be can hold a, musket. 
As the troops have no regu]a.r pay, and during their period of 
service generally speaking live on plunder, it is difficult to say 
^vldeh i.s the most disastrous to the people, its own army or tlmt of 
a foreign enemy, for both one and the other abandon themselves 
to all kinds of excesses, devastate the country, and leave behind 
the most fearful traces of their passage ; ordinarily speaking, 



rlie strcTiQtli of the' army of eacli principality itf dependent on thy 
probabilities that exist of maintaining it in the district to which 
it is going. 

At the first news of war the serdars hasten with tludr several 
contin-.Teuts to the camp of the sovereign, each bringing vvitii him 
the rnunber of men in proportion to tl';e nature and importance of 
his .command. These contingents united form the army, proneviy 
so called : but in addition to it is another class of combataius, 
•'.vbich, though, not the best, are often the most nuincrons ; such, fur 
instaacc, as the inhabitants of towns, who are not attached to any 
chief, individuals vrbo make war on their own account and at their 
own expense, solely for the pleasure of making it, and in the hope 
of' obtaining large booty. It sometimes happens that these 
irregulars unite in parties, or all together, and elect a chief, or 
chiefs, under whose command they place tlieinselvos ; but more 
often they are broken up into small detachments of friends or 
acquaintances coming from the same locality, associated together, 
and intending to share in the profits of the enterprise ; they march 
after their own fashion, and without order, regulating their pro- 
ceedings according to the movements of the array, or leaving it. 
when it suits their views and convenience. These elements united, 
or sometimes disunited, form an Afghan army, if one can give 
such a name to a collection of men, animals, and followers 
marching pell-mell, and in the greatest confusion. It requires 
only a few day.s for the serdars to assemble their contingents, for 
every man of the tribe is always ready to mount his horse, and 
each of them carries his provisions with him in a kind of Jud'resae^ 
which is slung behind the saddlq. The Afghans, such parasites 
and fcponges u hen at homo, are exceedingly frugal and temperate 
when they are on a journey ; their powers of abstinence and en- 
durance are great, and they can live ahno.st ui>ou anytjjing and 
for n long time ; the chiefs, and those whose means enable them 
to do so, are accompanied by so many servants for their personal 
requirements, or to look after the baggnge, that during the whole 
of tjie o|>crations they generally exceed in innnbor tliose of the 
tighting men. All tliese form a mixed and noisy rabble, anclis- 
tiplliifd and impracticable, badly equipped, and taking no pre- 
cautions necessary to their own security, whether on the march or 
in cam}), even when in presence of the enemy. Nevertheless, 
though in this miserable and confused state, the army moves with 



.areat j’apklity and over immense tlisraiices: the inbabirarits of tl'.o 
viliag.'-s liy at tliclr approach, fur they destroy and ])ilkigo cYory- 
thing tliat licfe on their road. Sometimes a dearth of ])rovisiuus 
is fell in (he camp, when the majority of the volunteers quit the 
army and return to their homes ; the serdars, who carry with them 
only food enough for their personal wants, are also obliged to 
disband successive portions of tlieir coutlugcnts to obtain siip- 
jilies, so that it oft(m happens that only a fourth, and even a 
less number, arc all that remain with their colours, AMien 
war takes place between the Afghans tliemselvos, it generally 
ends iu a eoinlnit in which a very small force is cngag'cd on either 
side. 

Ill the field, the Afghans never tlink of ascertaining what 
is going on in their front on the line of march ; they form neither 
advanced nor rear guards, but move straight on without the 
least uneasiness or apprehension until they meet the eneni}’ ; it 
matters little to them whether or not their eommimications are 
left open ; the spot on which they find their subsistence is for them 
the line of operations ; they pitch their camp by hap-hazard, with- 
out system or order, at the first place they come to, but by pre- 
ference near villages, which they can plunder, and wdiere they are 
also sure to find water. As this is in some parts very scarce, and 
to be found only at certain points well known to all, it often 
occurs that the various contingents marching iu several columns, 
finding the springs or wells near which they intended to encamp 
exhausted, retire upon the adjoining ones, hut the ground is often 
occupied, and a bloody conflict is the result, when the strongest 
party remains in possession of the springs, and the other has to 
continue its search elsewhere. In the camp each contingent foiiiis 
an Irregular circle, the baggage and tbe chiefs tent heiiig in the 
centre. The mass of ' the Afghan army is composed of cavalry, 
and the national chanicter, and the nature of the climate and 
arc the principal reasons that lead them to ])rcfor this arm 
to infantry, which, excepting in the mountains north of Kabul, 
is held iu little estimation amongst them : there -the eount^’v is 
difiicult and the elimate temperate, but in the other parts of 
jifghanistan the people do not fancy traversing on foot miles and 
miles of desert plains, under a burning sun, and where water is 
>carcm With a little, forethought and arrangement those obstacles 
would readily and promptly be overcome, but Ibis is not the 
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country in whicli poople cai-e to overcome difficulties : anything 
that is easy of execution and can be effected in a brief space of 
time is much more to their taste. 

The love of war is felt much more amongst Afghans than all 
other Eastern nations; nevertheless, in no one instance has so 
little desire been shown to augment the means of resistance and 
. aggression. War to them is a trade, for it would be impossible 
to give the name of science to the thousand absurd proceedings 
M'liich they employ, and which prove tliat their chiefs are completely 
ignorant of the first elements of the art. The reason of their success 
against the other Asiatic hordes up to this day has been their ekm 
in the attack, their courage, but not any clever disjiositions or 
a knowledge of military operations ; their neighbours the Sikhs, 
previously subject to them, defeated the Afghans and sciiied some 
of the most valuable provinces in their territory, directly they 
had obtained even a partial knowledge of European tactics. It 
cannot be denied that the xA-fghans are excellent skirmishers and 
experienced foragers, for they possess the necessary qualifications 
in a much greater degree than Europeans. They are perfectly 
independent in their manoeuvres, each detachment fighting after 
its owm devices, unrestrained by any .subordination' and discipline, 
those who command them not being any wiser than themselves. 
Their instinct ttdls them what movement will ensui’e their safety 
under defeat, or will tend to their advantage in victory. European 
soldiers would ceitainly effect as much as they could under the 
same circumstances ; but then they are subject to regular discipline, 
directed by one imjmlse, the majority of them confiding in the 
talents of their chiefs, so that their courage is limited within 
proper bounds, out of which they cannot step without compromis- 
ing their discipline, or sometimes endangering tiie lives of their 
eonirades. 

For the theatre of combat between their armies the Afghans 
always select large plains, in order that their numerous cavalry, 
on which they place a blind reliance, may be able to deploy 
freely ; if they could charge regularly and in' line it w'onid be 
perhaps tiie finest cavalry in the world. The sword is their 
favourite arm, and wlieii they say of any one “ chemchiri adam 
est'’ (tliat man is a swordsman) they have paid him the most 
fluttering compliment. Tliey have no idea of tlie advantages of 
position, or estimating in a military sense the features of the 
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gi-'ornid : ill their eyeis the shortest road is the best ; they never 
i-eck to turn a position or to make a diversion ; they always attack 
in line parallel to that of the enemy and on all points at once, 
taking, in the words of the proverb, “ the bull by the horns/’ 
Before they encounter their adversary, however, tlicy endeavour 
to weaken him by ruining the country in his front, so that be 
cannot maintain himself,; they bum the villages, expel the inha- 
bitants, destroy the aqueducts ; and after he has wandered for days 
in the desert they have made, panting with thirst and extenuated 
liy hunger, they pounce upon their enemy like a tiger and make a 
horrible massacre. Strategy and tactics are unknown to them, 
and not oven by compulsion could they be initiated in these power- 
ful agents in obtaining victory. They will have independence of 
action, opportunities of displaying their address and their physical 
strength ; they jilace the triumph of individual courage far above 
that of science, and reject every idea of combination and unity in 
their movements. But this impulsive ardour, this diiring bravery, 
of which they were so proud, slackened when they had to meet the 
British, who.se artillery cleverly served, and infantry squiires solid 
. as >v alls, made fearful havoc in their squadrons. The artillery 
especially, that terrible arm in the hands of Europeans, inspires 
them with no less aversion than it did formerly Montluc or the 
Chevalier Bayard, the first of whom looked upon it as an invention 
of the devil, and the second said it was a shame that a brave man 
should he exposed to die by such a miserable device. 

Against cannon the Afghans feel that they cannot trust to the 
prowess which they value so highly^ Their valour i.s incontestable, 
but their presumption is greater ; they never cease to boast, and 
are constantly repeating that, if other nations were, like them- 
selves, armed only tvitli the swmrd, they could give laws to the 
world. When they attack they utter loud cries, and the most 
courageous place themselves in front ; the rest form a second or 
third line, more or less distant from the .first, according to the 
degree of ardour they may possess. These are ready to rn&h 
forward and plunder if their comrades in advance are victorious, 
or to run away if they are beaten. The chiefs are far more 
intent upon signalizing their personal courage than upon directing 
their troops, who are not under toy control when they have 
been a short time in action. The xifghans never disband until 
they have, failed in three charges successively, but after that it 
becomes impossible to rally them, because they believe that talklt. 
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fate, is ugaiast them, and. that they would olfcnui God by longer 
opposing his decrees. 

But if they gain the day, woe indeed to the conquered! for an 
Afghan ceases not from slaughter till his arm is wearied with 
striking ; till then there is no quarter from hiin, and a hundred 
times better is it to die on the field than survive, to he his slave, 
certain of the hardest possible toil and the most inliuiuiui treat- 
liieut : a large ransom is the only cha.nce of lilierty. In time of 
war the Afghans carry on their communications by sigiual fives mi 
the mountains, the information they arc to afford being intijnated 
by their numbers and ]) 03 ition, and the length of time they bnnu 

They have no idea of the rights of individuals,, nor a.ny regard 
fur public opinion, or fear of reprisals. To express a.ny humane 
or generous sentiments after a victory is in their eyes the greatest 
■weakness ; and if they have lost the ideas they first formed of the 
pmver of the British, it is not because they evacuated the country, 
but because they did not, before they left it, convert it into a vast 
desert, deluged with the blood of the inhabitants. 

In. the Afghans enthusiasm and impulse are not the result of 
noble sentiments, and but rarely of tanaticisra : they are excited 
by tbe hope of pillage, or even, like the tiger, for the plain and 
simple purpose of satisfying their ferocious instincts. Nothing is 
more natural, in their eyes, than'to seize upon a neighbouring state, 
even upon that of an ally, wfithout having received the slightest ’■ 
provocation ; force, tlie last argument of a nation who respects 
itself, is with them tbe first and only one, and justifies all their 
actions. 

Though they are entirely ignorant of the art of attack and de- 
fence of towns and fortresses, the Afghans are remarkable for the 
obstinacy of their resistance and the correctness of their aim when 
they are behind walls, lichen they are the assailants tliey always 
attack, suddenly, hy escalade, surprise, or stratagem, bnt ^ery 
seldom succeed. It is by long blockade or treachery, or more 
ofren by lying and false oaths, that they possess themselves of a 
fortified place. 

The majority of their towns are square, hut more or les.s perfect 
in their form, enclosed by one very thick and high wall of earth, 
embattled and ioopboled, and having a banquette within, on wdiieh 
two men, at most, can walk side by side : at inter \-als are placed 
small holltiw towers ; those at the angles being larger, solid, and 
constructed for artillery. The ditch which surrounds the enceinte 
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ir^ flooded ill time of war .wlicuever water can be obtained. The 
gates are strengthened with large nails and bands of iron, and to 
give them greatei’ security there is a yiortcullis with loopholes 
above it to defend the approach. A great proportion of the 
village.? in Kandahar and Herat are, like the towns, enclosed with 
mud walls of about 12 or 15 feet in height, and 4 in thickness 
at the base, butnarrovver at the top; they a.ve seldom protected by 
a ditch, and, hi sonic instances there arc no turrets except at the 
angle.?. Tlie.se defences would bo inefReient against artillery well 
served, but they are all that is required to sustain the mode of 
attack customary in trie country; however, the climate being so 
very hot and rain so very infrequent, tlic walls are of considerable 
solidity, and arc difRcult to de.stroy witli artillery only, — the mine 
is indispensable for effecting a practicable breach. 

These remarks apply to the towns and villages situated in the 
plains of Kabul, but not to tho.se in the mountains, which are con- 
.structed in positions defended by nature. 

The inaptitude gf this nation for discipline and military organi- 
sation arises from their spirit of impatience under the slightest 
idea of restraint ; and to this feeling their religion contributes, for 
they are taught to believe that, having proclaimed Djebad, Holy 
War, the numerous battalions of the Infidels are powerless against 
a handful of the Ghazees, or soldiers of the Faith. The climate 
and nature of the soil have also a great influence on the warlike 
habits of the Afghans. The tribe.? of the south are lc?s quarrel- 
some and les.s able to sujiport the fatigues of wuirfare than those 
of the north : and those who inhabit the southern hanks of the 
llelrnund are considered by all the others as an effeminate race. 
Tliere is more than one iiistance of this pernicious induciice of 
climate upon the human character, and not the least remarkable 
one is, that the Roman legions gimduallj lost tliclr manly 
courage as tlioy carried their conquests ('ast\varil. 

The arms of the Afghans are the firelock, the carbine, the 
swivel-gun, or a pair of bad pistols ; sometimes a bow, or a Jance 
with a bamboo bimdle. The fire-arms are coarse and lieavy, the 
hammers of the locks being very defective ; most of the ]}arrels 
are Turkish, and rifled. They also carry a shield, a foot and a 
lialf in diameter, covered with copper, or the hide of oitlier the 
elephant or the horse, which is very hard. 

The whole Afghan army, consists of the three divisions of 
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Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat ; of these, the troops called Defteris,'*' 
present the following effective force : — 

KABUL 15,000 AfgLan Horse*. 

6,000 Parsivan or Kiizzilbasli Horae. 

6.000 A Iglian Mountaineer’s, TntfmO-y. 

4.000 Tarsi vans, Hazaralis, or ITsheks, iufanfry. 

Total 31,000 - 

Mohamed Ak'bar Khan, son of the Emir, Dost 3Iohamcd, iier- 
ceived the great advantages which order and di.scipiine gave to 
the British army, and, as soon as he -had in some degree established 
his power, he attempted to train the .Afghan cavalry to move in 
squadrons — Ijut all his efforts failed against the power of .habit. 
He was more siicces.sful witli two battalions of I/arsivans, tvho were 
not so intractable as tlie Afghans under the discipline that he 
introduced. These battalions, as it is said, manoeuvred badly 
enough; they w^ere drilled by an Englishman of the name of 
Kervel, who, having been wounded and made prisoner at the time 
of the disasters in 'Kabul in 1841, became a Mussulman, .and 
entered the service of Dost Mohamed. 

In KAKDAHAK tliere are 12.000 Afglian Horse. 

3,000 Afghan Infantry, 

3,000 Belooch Infantry. 

Total 18,000 

In 1833 Kohendil Khan, sot ereigu of this principality, obtained 
the assistance of a few Europeans to instruct and organiiie his 
army, and after live years of continued exertion they succeeded 
in bringing into some slight degree of disei})line, such as it was, 
about 2000 Afghan infantry. In 1838, when Mohauied Sedik 
Khan advcUiccd to Suhzawar with the intention of taking Herat, 
these battalions met the enemy fur the first tinu', but after one 
vulh'y was given their natural instinct of self-dependeruie was at 
once in the ascendant ; every man left the ranks, forgetting all 
he liad learnt, and fought independently, the orders of the ohicers 
being drowned in tumult and confusion. 

Kabul and Kanda-har have also a few pieces of artillery, served, 
hy Afghans, who learned, to a certain extent, how^ to serve them 
during the occupation of Afghanistan by the British, 


Which receive pay.— 
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In HERAT tlie army -consists of 8,000 Afghan Horse. 

4,000 Hazarah Horse. 

10,000 Parsiva,!! Infantry. 

Total 2L^000 

Of the three Afghan princes the Vizier Yar Blohamed IChan 
is the one who has placed the most confidence in his infantry, and 
he persists in keeping up this arm; notwithstanding the little favour 
with which it is viewed by the people, he has succeeded in forming' 
eight battalions of 1000 men each. He accomplished this with the 
assistance of a Hindoo Mussulman, who had been a sergeant in the 
East India Company’s service; this man arrived at Herat in 1829, 
and was killed in the last campaign which the Vizier undertook 
against tiie Hazarahs in 1847. In the organization and drill 
of these battalions there was much room for improvement, but 
they have done pretty good service. The Vizier, finding the 
Afghans ill adapted for making disciplined soldiers, recruited 
these corps from the Parsivans exclusively, and this released him 
from the exactions of the serdars of his principality, whom he 
managed with so much tact that he made it impossible for them 
to injure or even to disobey him. But if this plan had its advan- 
tages it had also its evils, for by it Ycir Mobamed committed the 
same fault that Marius did when he received slaves and freedmen 
into the Roman army, and he prepared the way for much future 
embarrassment in Herat. The Parsivans are the conquered race, 
and their number is double that of the Afghans ; by putting arms 
in tlnnr hands, wliich they know how to use, AYr Mohaiued IChaii 
has restored to them their prestige and power. Any other chief 
but him would have already paid dearly for this imprudence, but 
his policy has been so clever that he attached to himself l^y the 
ties of gratitude a race that till then had never home, but with 
impatience, the yoke of their cruel oppressors. It is probable that 
so long as he lives these battalions of Parsivan infantry will alwa,ys 
be faithful to him, and give hhn their staunch support ; hut his 
vigilance is unequalled, and lie always foresees, and wdth rare 
talent provides against, eventualities that might be fatal to him. 

The ordnance of , the Vizier is composed of sixteen pieces of 
artillery, 6, 8, and J2-pouDder3, which are served by the infantry, 
who make hut poor artillerymen. 

In the three Afghan principalities the chiefs are too numerous 
in proportion to the numbm’ of the troops they command, and tliat 



is particularly the case in Herat.- The Vizier is aware of this, hut 
could not avoid recompensing the brave- soldiers who so valiantly 
fought the army of Moharaed Shah, and afterwards supported him 
agaiiist Shah Kamran, Hence the superabundance of olHcers, even 
then but poorly rewarded, and having no permanent command. 

The pay of the contingents is given to the serdars by tlie sove- 
reign and is never fixed : it varies according to tbe inlluence these 
chiefs possess, and the number of men they can bring into the 
field. The tax due to the state is deducted from the pay when 
the serdar receives it, but it is rarely they distribute the wlnde to 
their soldiers— more than half remains in their own bands, ami 
they indemnify the men by small grants of land, right of pasturage, 
permission to work at a trade, et cetera^ and no notice is taken. 
Each Afghan is obliged to furnish bis arms and horse at his own 
expense, for which reason they always take great care of them. 

The princes of Afghanistan have not coined gold pieces ; those 
M'hich are current in that country are' the ducat of Russia and the 
tellah of Bokhara. The gold toinaiin and the silver hrm of 
Persia are also in circulation, but at a depreciation of a tenth of 
their value, whereas that of the ducat and tellah is augmented in 
the same proportion. Small silver coins called d;}mdek are 
struck at Herat, in value about foui’];)ence ; and at Kandahar 
rupees, also of silver, and of the value of a shilling. At Kabul the 
rupee is worth two shillings. 

There are two fictitious light coins current in the three principal 
cities, called cJiahee and ahhasee; two chahecs make one abbasee, and 
two abbasees a djindek or fourjjcnce ; there are three Herat djindeks 
in the Kandahar ru})ee, and two rupees of Kandahar to one of 
Kabul, Fractions of tbe chahee and abbasee are represented by a. 
copper coin called, paid or pedseh : its value i.s never fixed, and 
varies according to tlie abundance or scarcity that exists in the 
market at the time. This value is determined every three months 
by the sovereign on the report made to him by the chief agent of 
police and the five principal merchants, who previous to the audi- 
ence consult their fellow merchants of the locality on the subject. 
There are from three to five pools in a chahoc according to circum- 
stances, hut this copper coin has no currency except in the tviu ns, 
where it is compulsory to receive it. The country-people will not 
take it, or sell their provisions to the caravans and trav'cllers, unies.s 
they obtain in exchange a piece of coarse. cotton elotli manufactured 
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111 the eouritry, called kerbas, with which they make tlieli' elotlies. 
They will not even receive silver money ; and if the pureliaaer 
lias no cloth he must present them with some article that ivili be 
useful to them ; in the way of food there are only two things which 
they inquire for, viz. tea and sugar. . 

In a country wdiere the inhabitants are so idle and poor, every' 
article naturally sells at a very low price ; a man may live for twt» 
pence a day. The following is the current value of the iinder- 
inentioned articles of first necessity in Afghanistan in the year 18-15. 


Bread . . the men of Herat * 

S; 

0 

d. 1 

IT 

i.Salt ... .. 

the men 

s. 

0 

d. 

Mutton :■ ,, 

0 

4i 

Tobacco 

,, , 

1 

0 

Butter and’ fat ,, 

1 

1 1 

Wheat .. .. 

, aov lbs. 

2 

1 

Milk of various kinds ,, 

0 

■1. 

Barley 


1 

8 

Fruit 

0 


Indian com 


1 

0 

Rice ,, 

0 

h\ 

j Wine ., 

a battemen 

0 

5 


It is strictly forbidden to make or drink wine at Kabul and 
Kandahar ; at Herat the contrary is the case, where Yar Moluiraed 
has monopolized the right to make it, and this has brought hiiu in 
a considerable profit by fanning that right at a very high price to 
others. As to the consumption of it, he is one of the greatest wine- 
bibbers in that city or the principality. 

Everything, whether solid or liquid, is sold by weight in 
Afghanistan ; the one which is generally used is the fnen or 
battemen of Herat, which, as I have just stated, is of the weight of 
seven pounds. This is divided into 40 sirs, the sir into 20 mis- 
aales, and the raiscale into 24 nookoods. 

Cloth and manufactured articles arc measured by the ffnes, 
which is 3 ft. 3|in. It is divided into IG guircli or knots, and 
one of these is subdivided into 4 nnkteh or points. Though 
this is the only measure sanctioned by the govcrninent, it is 
rare that an Afghan will purchase cloth in the bazaar unless it 
is measured from the baud to the elbow, and more especially by 
his own, that is to say, from the elbow to the very extremity of the 
middle finger. 

Tiie Afghans who take any part in commercial affairs are very 
few in number •, they are principally the Bahees, who live to the 
south of Kandahar ; the rest never occupy themselve.? in this way 

* The nictiai Hei'at is seven pounds of Afghanistan ; but the sir is less, and 
English — that of Persia is only sis, and weighs only sisteen nookoods. — Fcrn'cr, 
divided in the same manner as the m n . 
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or iu any branch of industry ; they have in fact the greatest 
repugnance to every kind of occupatioiij aiuL are only qiialirli'd 
either to make war or to plunder. 

Those who inhabit the towns are habitually in tlie employ of 
their wealthy countrymen, and the nomades or country people 
who have pasture or arable laud never farm this themselves. 
Directly an .Afyluin receives a concession of land from his chief, 
he places it and a few .oxen in the charge of a Parsivan, who 
tills, sows, and reaps it for him, and when the crops are housed 
he has a third of the produce for his troulile ; if they have flocks, 
the Parsivan is in like manner the shepherd ; and if the Afghan 
is overtaken by poverty, he procures as best be can a horse and 
arms, and sets out to jilunder his neighbours. The Parsivaiis in 
the towns as well as in the villages arc, as we have already stated, 
the industrial class ; all commercial affairs are iu their hands, all 
manufactures ; in a ■wmrd, it is their activity and intelligence that 
support the country and those who govern it. The Afghans arc 
incapable of imitating them ; they know only 'how to fight, and 
live from hand to mouth, rarely making a. competency when they 
have no public appointment ; but once invested with the least 
power, they enrich themselves by every species of exaction. 

To the Parsivans must be added some fe\v Hindoos, as forming 
part of the commercial and industrious class, wdio are attracted to 
the Afghan towms by the hope of gain ; they are here what the 
Jews are elsewhere, ahvays ready to enter into commercial transac- 
tions, and evincing like the Israelites the same intelligence and 
activity in all their operations, displaying the same poverty-stricken 
appearance, and affecting gre<at sim})li city in tlieir dress. Every- 
thing about them denotes the greatest humility, which docs not 
however ]>rotect them from the contempt of the Afghans. ATever- 
theless, that does not give them much concern, and they console 
themselves if it docs by filling their strong ])ox with I?ussia}i diu^ats 
or Esokhara tellahs, and some of them are immensely ricln They 
are considered extremely honest in all businc.ss transactions, exact 
in fulfilling their engagements, and devoted to those to whom tliey 
have onc(i attached themselves,: The very few 2\fghan merchants 
that are met with are, generally speaking, Syiids or descendant.^ 
of the Prophet, who will not profane their holy origin by serviicq; 
any master. These are especially employed in the somewhat 
unsaintly oceiipa.tion of horse-dealing wdth the Ilazaralis and 
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Turkoma,ris. Tiiey take these horses to Slhkapoor, and relnru 
from that town with English goods to Afghanistan. Their title <.f 
Syud smooths ail the difficulties of their journeys, for they are 
venerated by the tribes, even those most addicted to pillage. Tt 
would be hazardous for Parsivans and Hindoos to undertake similar 
expedtiions and embark in an import and export trade, for they 
wmuld he stripped before they had traversed half the road between 
Kandahar and the Indus, they employ therefore these Syuds as 
llioir agents. 

The mechanical arts of indispensable utility are but imperfectly 
knowTi in xVfghanistan : they manufacture inferior sal:>res, glass, 
deif, coarse cloths of goats’ hair, called Izourli^ and otlicrs of camels’ 
hair, called larch, of which they make their robes and cloaks, and 
export a pretty large quantity to Turkestan and Persia. The 
kerbas, or coarse cotton cloth, is their principal article of manu- 
facture, and with it they make their shirts and trousers. At 
Herat, and there only, they raise and weave a little silk of a light 
texture, and dye it of a red colour : the women’s chemises are made 
of this, A thick cloth, manufactured from the long coarse hair of 
the camel and goat, is used by the nomades for their tents. 
Masonry, and carpenters’ or joiners’ work are pretty generally 
understood in this country ; they also work tolerably well in 
leather ; and sheep-skins, with the wool on, are beautifully dressed 
at Kabul, This is done with considerable ai’t, and the cloaks 
made with these skins, which are very handsome, have a great 
reputation all over Central Asia. It appears that their superior 
quality is to be attributed to the fact of their being prepared with 
the rind of the pomegranate, a fruit which gixnvs with peculiar 
luxuriance near that city : workmen, tvho have ostahlLshed them- 
selves at Kandahar, and at Herat, have not been able to obtain 
the same results tvltli the pomegranates grown in those provinces 
as they did with the fruit of their native city. 

The Afghans purchase in Persia, Turkestan, and more especially 
in India, a number of articles of European manufacture, which 
they cannot do without, and wiiich are not produced even in small 
quantities in their own country. Amongst these the follc/wing may 
be mentioned — metals, silk goods, cloth, muslins, woollen and 
cotton goods, particularly the latter, w'hich they purchase in very 
large quantities, the lower and middle classes wearing sca.rcciy 
anything else. Fowling-pieces and watches would find a ready 

Y 
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sale in AfoTumistan ; those that I saw there were generally speahnig 
of .French manufacture, and more in demand than the same arimlers 
of English make. I)elf, cutlery, spectacles, rich and heavy silk 
goods, woollen or cottoii, for turhans and sashes tor tlie waist, 
paper, and sugar might be imported with advantage. 

Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Persia arc excellent markets for 
England and Russia, who have nearly monopolized th{3 tr;ide 
of those countries; if France had a commercial treaty with 
Persia, she might hope to introduce several millions of francs of 
merchandize into Central Asia annually. Tiie Jhnir Dost AIo- 
hamccl and Yar Moliamed have endeavoured by every means in 
their power to encourage their subjects in manufacturing some of 
. the articles which they require from European countries, and thus 
avoid the liigli prices at wdiich they arc obliged to purchase thorn, 
but on such subjects to speak to an Afgluin or a deaf man is abso- 
lutely the .same thing; the Parsivaixs responded more readily to this 
appeal, but they were veiy soon disgt.isted w'ith the knowledge they 
acquired, for it was only a source of misery to them : under one 
pretence or another the wealthy and powerful classes made them 
work for their benefit and wdthout sufficient remuneration. The 
best guninaker in Kandahar wms incarcerated in the fortress of 
Girishk by the Serdar Mohamed Sedik Khan, on the absurd 
pretext that he was born at a village within his jurisdiction ; the 
khan gave tins unfortunate artizan scarcely bread enough to eat, 
and the man eventually expired under the harsh treatment he 
received for having attempted to make a visit to hi.s wife and 
children, who were living only ten -hours’ journey from Girishk. 

Foreign merchandize amves in Afghani.staii by five diflcnmt 
routes : the first is that from the west, whieli traverses Persia liy 
Teheran, and Meshed to Herat; the .second is from Turkestan 
on the north, by Bokhara, Merv, Moorghab to Herat ; tlu' third, 
also from Turkestan, by Bokhara, Karchy, Balkh, and .Kliuhn, to 
ifabiil ; the fourth is the eastern one, from the Punjab by .Laliore 
and Pesliawur to Kabul; and the fifth is that of tlu^ south from 
India by the Indus, Shikapoor, and Bolan, to Ivaudaliar, 

The revenue in Afghanistan varies according to the abundance 
of water which irrigates a locality, or the race of persons by wliorn 
it is iniiabited. An Afghan, who thinks that any debt lie ovres 
his country is repaid by the fact of liis arm being at bm- service, 
always finds some way of avoiding the payment of a portion of the 
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t;'>: he owes his sovereign: but the Eiinaks and Parsivaiis, wrlio 
are rejgaided as a conquered people, think themselves fortunate if 
the collector takes only double of what the)" should legally pay | 
althoiigh Mussulmans (the gi-eater part it is true are of the sect of 
Siiiahs) they are obliged to pay the Tcharadj^ or capitation tax, 
called alscs -sc?* khemeh, or house tax, from winch the Afghans 
are exem])t. 

The following is a statement of the tax, not as ik is collected, 
liut as it is fixed in the principalities of Herat and Kandaliar. 

Though the Afghans are exempt from the humiliating tribute 
of the scr kliaiieh, they pay under another name a contribution of 
two shillings for each tent or house. 

The Eimaks, or the nomade Beloochees, pay the contribution of 
the ser khanoh, which amounts to forty-four djindeks, or fourteen 
shillings and eightpence for each femily : orphans and widow-s are 
free of this impost. 

The ser khaneli is not paid under this name by the Parsivans 
and Hindoos living in towns, who are exempt by placing them- 
selves under the protection of some Afghan chief; but the sove- 
reign repays himself by the tax levied on their shops. 

At Herat Afghans and Parsivans, &c., pay an annual tax for 
the horses or other animals wliich they keep. For a camel and a 
mare, sixteen djindeks (five shillings and fourpence) ; for a cow, 
three djindeks and a half (one shilling) ; for an ewe or a she-goat, 
twenty abassees (or two pence) ; a he-goat or a sheep is fi'ee of tax. 
For all animals without distinction, wdiether male or female, a tenth 
of their value is paid wEen they are sold in the public market. 

In Kandahar the tax upon animals is only paid upon sheep at 
sixpence a head; the tax of meidfme* is levied on all the other 
animals at the rate of five per cent. 

In Kandahar and in Herat it is only on cultivated land that 
taxes are levied; the sovereign takes as much of the cro]) lis 
there w^as seed sown, and also eight djindeks (two shillings and 
eight pence) on the produce of ten battemens of seed sown. 

Fruit gardens are taxed by the tmief, or cord, at ten shillings 
each ; this measure comprises a space sixty paces long on 
every side. Kitchen gardens pay twelve shillings and sixpence 
per cord. When an Afghan proprietor or farmer lets his land to 

The duty upon sales. — ‘Ferrier. 
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a Parslvan, and furnishes seed, and oxen to work it, the fonncr 
claims fuuv-fifths of the produce, and leaves onc-iifth for his tenant. 
But when the Pavsivan takes the land only, he takes fiircc-iiftbs, 
and gives two-fifths to the landlord. 

Having merely passed through the principality of I'ahul, it was 
impossible for me to know positively how the taxes are levied tiiere, 
but the information I obtained by careful inquiry justifies me in 
supposing’ that it is nearly in the same manner as in I{auda.nar. 

In the eyes of an European these taxes appear trifling, hut it 
must be rememl.)ered that the smallest payment seems onerous to 
an Afghan; they work so little, and are therefore so poor, that 
they feel the want of the least thing that is taken from them, and 
every time they pay a tax they exclaim against what they call 
violence and tyranny. They might perhaps become reconciled to 
the impost if, after they had paid it, they were left in peace and 
idleness to enjoy the fruits of their speculations or their misdeeds, 
but they are subject to the exactions of subordinate agents, and 
that provokes them, though they pay less than the Parsivans and 
others. The inhabitants of the country pay also another indirect 
tax, which, in proportion to their resources, is rather lieavy, hut it 
does not seem oppressive to them, because it is engrafted on the 
manners of the nation : it is the hospitality they are bound to 
exercise towards travellers, of whom a great number are servants 
of the government. 

When the travellers are men of rank they have a long train 
of attendants, all of whom the villages are obliged to feed, and 
also their horses; it is true they sometimes avoid extortion by 
concealing themselves if they have timely notice, but they cannot 
often elude the vigilance of the head of the village, who almost 
always extracts something from them ; this,: is violence and not 
hospitality as they like to practise it. 

A sa general rule, if an Afghan is obliged to work one month 
in twelve, he considers himself most unfortunate. The re- 
pre.?sion of cilme and levying a tax he designates as 2alm^ 
tyranny. To live in perfect licence and never to be asked for 
anything is what he would call the proofs of a paternal govern- 
ment jS’evertheless, the heaviest demands are not made upon 
him ; the Parsivans, who are attached to the soil, obtain for their 
labour in cultivating it, only just so much as is necessary for the 
maintenance of themselves and their families. There is no 
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sceurity Kir them unless they put themselves under the protection 
of Aiglian, and , this protection costs them dear. T'nose vho 
live in the towns ax’e less oppressed than those in the country, hut 
xis they are the working part of the population, they are subject to 
a host of taxes direct and indirect which they have much difficulty 
in meeting the payment of, even when they are always in work. 
Tradesmen pay five pounds twelve shillings per annum, for 
permission to open their shops. Those who expose their goods in 
front of tlieir houses, such as attar^ bahai^ halva-furoueh^* pay 
upon each shelf a sum fixed by the tax-gatherer, which varies 
according to the presumed profits of the merchant. Artificers 
like likfch-dooz^ zitie-dooz^ zerguer^ or khayat^\ are obliged when 
they sell an article, and before they deliver it to the purchaser, to 
submit it to one of the inspectors, wdio perambulate the bazars, to 
receive the mark of the dagluX for which they pay a duty equal to 
one third of the value of the article sold. Workmen, that is, 
h&mia, tiahal-hend, or jiadjar^ are obliged to give to the government 
gratis, two days’ work out of seven. In fact, every profession, 
every species of trade or commerce, is subject to taxation. At 
Herat in particular, the meat-markets, soap-manufactories, copper- 
ware, and ironmongery trade, carpentry, the repairing of old furni- 
ture and even shoes, and the carriage of water, are all monopolies. 

At Kabul, previously to 1839, the Parsivaiis were much better 
treated ; they did not pay more than two per cent, on their flocks, 
and four per cent, on the harvest, like the Afghans ; hut since the 
power of the Emir, Dost Mohamed Khan, has been hampered by 
the conduct of his sons, avaricious demands have greatly increased 
in that principality. 

In Kandahar extortion is yet more rampant than in Kabul or 
Herat. The peo])le live in utter misery, and within the last ten years 
more than 100,000 of Kohendil Khan’s sxibjects have emigrated. 
All rnerchaadisc entering Afghanistan pays duty as under: — 

At Herat 5 per cent., but with other exactions it may be ealcnlatcvl at 9 per cent 
At Ivaudahar 2^.- „ „ „ ,, 10 ,, 

At Kabul 2I „ „ „ „ 4 

Goods are exported from the three principalities free of 
customs duties, but they are subject to the badj, j] viz. : — 


* Druggist. Grocer. Spice shop. t Stamp. 

t Shoemaker, Saddler. Goldsmith. | A mason. Blacksmith. Carpenter. 
Tailor. ’ || Tax on transport.— Jijrricr. 
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A enraei load, whether entering or leaving the country, pays , . . , Id d 

A horse or mule load .. ... .. •• .. •• lu 

An ass load . ■ . . . . • * - • ■ • • * • ■ ■ . d u 

Every horse sent to India for sale pays ]/. 4.v. dtf. to the chief of 
Ivaiiuahar when lie leaves his territory. 

The revenues of Afg-hanistan are : — - 

In Herat £56,000 and £24,000 in cnm. 

In Kandahar 48,000 „ 32,000 

In Kabul 140,000 „ 60,000 

Whoever looks only at the amount of tliis revenue will never 
be able to form a correct opinion of its importanee ; he must also 
understand the price of labour, of materials, of cereal and other 
products, of the requirements of the people, ef. cetera, he will then 
have an idea of the real value of sums which appear so small. 
Under the system followed by the Afghan chiefs, these revenues 
covered all their expenses, and left them a very pretty profit. 
The English, instead of following the same system, paying the 
officials regularly, and on the same footing, and thus have 
satisfied every one, thought it necessary to increase the expenses 
which such a revenue was not able to meet; this was one of 
the principal reasons that led to tbeir disasters in that country, 
because every one had enjoyed the augmentation, and revolted 
when the time came for retrenchment. 

"W'e have said that the minerals in the mountainous parts of 
Kabul and Ivandahar are not worked, Yar Muhanicd, of Herat, 
saw better than either of his neighbours, the advantages which he 
possessed in this source of wealth, and has for some years itast 
worked an iron and a lead mine near his capital. 'Phe results, 
however, have been but moderate as to profit, owing to the 
ignorance of the workmen, who are unacquainted with metallur- 
gical 0 ])erations ; the silver is not properly extracted from the lead : 
the iron can be broken, and is as brittle as glass even wlieu hot. 
The Vizier is most anxious to increase his revenue by these iniiK's ; 
lie would like to establish cotton and woollen factories, alstf 
spinning machinery for cotton, silk, and wool; to erect cannon 
foundries and sinali-arm manufactories, but in the Afghan style. 
Tar Mohamed w'ould like to have all this without spending any 
money, and with the assistance of one man, who must ho ac- 
quainted with every department, and who would find l>y enchant- 
ment, in a country devoid of everything, all the machiiiery and 
tools requisite to carry out such projects. 
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Eiiglisli ai'uiy learea Sliikapooi" — March through the Bolaii pass — Kohendii 
Khau advances to meet it — Defection of the Afghan ehiefa — Kohendii 
retires into Persia — Ivandahar capitulates — Assault and fall of Ghuznee — 
Dost Mohamed endeavours to negotiate, but without success — The Emir leaves 
Kabul — The English enter the city — Pmstoration of Shah Shooja — First 
disngrecanent between him and the Bintish — The latter interfere in the 
admiuisti'iition of the kingdom — Kesults of this — The priests are hostile to 
the invaders — Avaricious views of the English disappointed — Revenues of 
Afghanistan moderate in amount — Means employed to raise them — Sliah 
Slj'-joja demands the fulfilment of the treaty — Refusal of the English — Hatred 
agaiust them Jiuganeuted — Religious proselytisni — English connexions with. 
Afglian women — Revolts in the kingdom — The Dost at Bokhara— Persecu- 
tions to which he is subject — Combat at Karahy — Mobamed Shah threatens 
the TKbek Emir — The Dost is released- — His pei’ilous position near the Oxus 
— He flies to Cher Sebz and Ivhulm — Returns to the province of Kabul — Con- 
flicts between the Dost and the Plnglisb — Deserted by his countrymen — Sur- 
renders to the English — He is sent to India. 

We must now return to the History which was interrupted at the 
close of the 20th chapter, the last incident mentioned being 
the concentration of a British force at Shikapoor. This army 
left that place early in March, and after passing Dadur, entered 
the moiintains tlu’ough which the road winds as far as Bolarij 
a distance of fifty-two miles, and thence leads to the great table- 
land of Central Asia, more than 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Notwithstanding the advantages which this defile afi^'orded 
the .Afghans scarcely defended it. The Englisli advanced without 
serious opposition, though two hundred men well posted might have 
aimihihited them, distressed as they were by a painful march 
amidst the natural obstacles with which the pass is thickly beset at 
everv ste}). At Dadur, on this side the moimtams, the thermometer 
stood at 102° of Fahrenheit, w-hile violent snow-storms fell lioavily 
ou the way-worn soldiers as they advanced along the Bolan Pass. 
On tlic 24th of March, after eight days of a most harassing march 
fi-oui Sliikapoor, the army having cleared the mountains, moved on 
inwards Kandahar. Kohendii Khan had ceased to intrigue against 
Dost Mohamed, and became on friendly terms with him, as he 
always did when threatened by serious danger. He had deter- 
nsined upon shutting himself up in his capital till his brother of 
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K;U}h 1 6iu)uld avi'lve with remforceraents to his assistcnice, but the 
]‘)ost having been detained by a movenient which the Sikhs IukI 
nuide in favour of the English on this side of l\>sliawiir, Kohcndil 
Khan decided upon assembling all his contingents and inarching to 
meet the enemy. However, he had scarcely reached the valley of 
Pislieen wiien the ranks of his army were thinned by nuiiieroiis 
desertions. Tiie Serdar Hadji Khan, Kaukeree, was the first to 
pass over to Shah Shooja with five hundred picked horsemen ; this 
vras the signal for the disorganisation, of the Ivandaharian army, and 
Kohcndil Khan, and his brothers, despairing of then defending 
themselves and their families with success, determined upon flight, 
i'hey gained the Helmund, followed its course to lake lloiistem, and 
entered Persia, wiiere the Shah received them most kindly ; he 
bestowed upon them as a fief the little town of Sher-babek, situated 
between the provinces of Ears and Kerman, and gave them the reve- 
nues of the whole of that district, amounting to 12,000 tomauns 
annually. The flight of the Prince of Kandahar wms follow'ed by .. 
the immediate submission of the Serdars Hadji Dost Mohamed 
Khan, Isakzye, Habib TJllah Khan, Surkanee, Pe'istalab Khan, 
Noorzye, Piamazan Khan, Ghildjzye, Akhter Khan Alizye, Ser 
Firaz Khan Isakzye, &c. &c., Avho brought with them a detach- 
ment of horse to Shah Shooja, and his cause might from that hour 
he looked upon as triumphant in Afghanistan. 

The British Army thus took possession of Kandahar without 
opposition, and the King and General Sir John Keane made 
their public entry into that city on the 20th of April. Sliah Shooja, 
as if conscious that his claim to the throne was not very legitimate', 
was crowned in the mosque of Aliiged Shah on the 8th of Hay, 
18;39, hoping hy that ceremony to render his claim more important 
in the eyes of the Afghans. After naming his son Timoor Aiirza 
governor of the city, the King and the Army marched on the ^Tth 
of June, ill the direction of Ghuznee. 

This town,” says Mr. Sumner, is about one hundred and sixty 
miles from Kandahar, and sixty-eight from Kabul : although ten 
days ought tojiave been sufficient to reach Ghuznee it was not till 
the 21st of July that Sir John Keane arrived before that ftu’trc'.-s. 
The march of the troops had been much impeded by the difficulties 
of the road, the great number of camels, and the crowd of camp 
followers, more numerous even than the soldiers, hut no resistance 
wortliy of remark opposed the progress of the army. 
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it had bccy supposed that the town of Ghuznee was not furtiiied, 
,ir is, however, surrounded by a 'wall and a ditch. To attack it with 
the few light field-guns that the Anglo-Indian army had with it was 
impossible, but one of the gates Avas destroyed with gunpowder in 
the- course of the second night, and on the 23rd of July a fierce 
combat took place in the streets of the towni, in which the English lo&t 
two hundred men. The Afghan garrison, numbering 2500, fouglit 
with unexpected energy, — it is stated that almost all the dead 
were pierced by the bayonet, and very few received gun-shot 
w'ounds. Nevertheless, the Afghans ivere vancjiuislied, and Gliolam 
Haidar Khan, one of the sons of Dost Mohamed, who commanded, 
Wiis taken prisoner ; Shah Shooja wished to put him to death, and 
the Ejiglish had the greatest difficulty in making him renounce his 
intention.” 

Notwithstanding the defection which had so seriously w'eakeued 
the army of Kabul, Dost Mohamed would not abandon his kingdom 
without trying the fortune of war, and be marched at the head of 
the few followers who remained faithful to him, about 6000 men, 
with his artillery, to meet the British Army ; but having at the 
second halt heard of the fall of Ghuznee, he sent his brother the 
Nawab Djahbar Khan, as ambassador to Sir William M'Naghten, 
the British Commissioner, to negotiate with Shah Shooja. The 
Afghans reproached the Nawmb wfith being too warm a partizan of 
the English, with whom he had for some time kept up a continuous 
intercourse ; but as be was of n conciliatory disposition and generally 
appealed to as peace-maker in tlie quarrels between his brotliers, as 
well as those between the serdars of the different tribes, this partiality 
was overlooked. The Dost could not have made a better choice of a 
Bi'gotiator with his adversaries, to whom he proposed that be should 
accept a post under Shah Shooja, analogous to that which his brother 
retlii Khan had held under the Shah Mahmood, that is to say 
Prime ^linister. He also demanded the restoration of his third son 
Haidar Khan and his wives, who had been made prisoners at Ghuz- 
nee, and consented to submit on these two conditions ; but they 
^vcre rejected. The Nawab met with an icy reception in the 
.Kngiish camp, almost insulting, and returned full of hatred fur 
those who, but a few days before, held the first place in his esteem. 
The Emir retraced his steps when he heard the result of his last 
conciliatory offer, and gave up the idea of making head against 
the invading army with so small a force as his own, the greater 
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})art: of wliich were demoralized,— moreover, he could oidy cjqjoet 
frcidi defections. He made, therefore, but a, short stay in KaVad, 
and abandoning- that city retired beyond the Hindoo Koosh 
into tlic dominions of the Emir of Bokhara, accompainhul by his 
family and three hundred and fifty devoted adherents. As soon 
as he was gone, xkbdullah Khan, Etchekzye, Aziz Khan, Ghildjzye, 
Jhiiiu Ullah Khan, Logheree, and Khan Shirceu Khan, Kuzzil- 
bash, who might still have created fresh diflicidties for the Englislg 
and caused them considerable loss in their attack upon Kabn'i, now 
openly espoused the party of the invaders and made their subniission. 

The Anglo-Indian army entered that city without opposition on 
the Ttli of August, 1839, and proclaimed the definitive re-establish- 
ment in power of Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk. The General-in-Chief 
had hoped to take Dost Mohamed prisoner, but finding that 
he had escaped he sent Colonel Outram with one hundred and 
fifty British cavalry, and seven hundred Afghan horse, commanded 
by Hadji Khan, Kaiikeree, in pursuit. On the 21st of August 
they had nearly attained their object, for they were but fourteen 
miles from the fugitive Emir, but having received secret intelligence 
of this by a messenger from Hadji Khan, he made a forced march, 
and escaped the danger that threatened him. Before he could reach 
Khidm he had to repulse several attacks of the Hazarah Deh 
Zinguis, who had already felt the power of English influence, and 
his little escort was reduced to half its number by the time he 
arrived at Balkh. His first intentioif had been to gain Persia, but 
the Emir Nasser Illlah Khan Bahadoor having despatched a mes- 
senger to offer him shelter in his dominions, he delayed his journey 
to Tehevau, and went direct to the court of the Ushek Emir. 

Shall Bhooja, replaced on the throne of his fathers, w'as sf)on 
surrounded liy the greater part of the Afghan serdars, and with tlie 
exception of some partial outbreaks of little importaiH!(\ had reason 
to consider himself firmly seated on -the inusnnd. This result was 
due to the conciliatory conduct that he at first manifested, and 
his good understanding with the English; but he only acted 
thus from au apprehension that Dost Mohamed might lie near 
at hand, for as soon as lie knew that that chief had arrived at 
Bokhara, lie wished to exercise the sovereign authority to the 
exelusion of his protectors. : They, on the contrary, had determined 
io leave liim nothing hut the semblance of it — and Sir AV. 
MThighten directed everything. He gave all his orders tiironnh 
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Till.' Shah, who every Bioriiiug repeated, at his darhar, the lesson he 
hau received on the previous evening from the British Conmiisshjncr. 
Tire serdars were too clear-sighted not to perceive this, and thev 
('xpressed their disgust in strong terms at all times, and in all 
]ilaccs. The English, though affi'onted at this freedom of sivceoli, 
da'.ed not openly repress it, lest their own interference in tiu,* 
Government shoidd become too manifest, but they revenged thcin- 
selves by noting the chiefs that were rebellious in their eyes, and in 
this way creatc'd a great deal of discontent. 

Notwithstanding the smothered displeasure that prevailed, the 
ivnglish fancied themselves firmly established in the country, and 
sent hack part of their army to India. They .determined also at 
once, and without the least consideration for the Afghans, to 
introduce those administrative reforms which they had established 
in their Indian possessions, where all had been done progres- 
sively and without wounding the prejudices of a population, far 
more timid and more easy to manage than the Afghans. It is true 
that in Afghanistan they put native officers at the head of the 
different departments, but they were there like puppets, having no 
liberty of action and only following blindly the directions of a 
Bi’itisli officer, who was associated with them. In doing this, Sir W. 
3I‘Naghten appeared to be guided by the remembrance of what 
Mir Mahmood the Ghildjzye had done w-hen he established his 
government in Persia; but Sir William forgot, or overlooked, the 
])f)int that tlie Mir in placing with his officials others more enlightened 
than themselves, selected the former from among the Persians, a 
servile peoiple always accustomed to bend to a conqueror, while the 
English uffieers on the contrary thrust their own will upon the Afghan 
functioiiciries, which was a very different condition of affairs. The 
pliiii failed and brought into general contempt with tlieir country- 
men those natives wiio accepted office under such circmnstances. 

This system gradually disturbed the good uiidershuiding exir/clng 
between Shah Sliooja and the English ; they wished to L‘o masters, 
Imt wanted the courage to act openly, and yet they would not 
leave the King to his own ideas of Govenmiont : tiiey were 
apparently neutral, and still had the presumption to mix themselves 
u]> in everything. This bastai’d system alienated from them both 
t'iie people and the court ; the Shall testified his great displeasure at 
it, and jit last counteracted every measure that originated with the 
English. For example, Sir Alexander Burnes, -who had been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the city of Kabul, had established 
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a, novv' and reduced tariff for the merchandize import(,'d into Aighun- 
but Shah Shooja seeing that this was done simply with a view 
of encouraging the interests of British commerce, secretly autlioriscd 
his a<veiits to levy liigher duties than those which had Ixani deter- 
mined on. The injured merchants complained to the Engllsli, by 
whom they wore referred to the Minister of the Shah, and this officer 
gave them thii bastinado for appealing for justice to strangers h(dor(? 
they had applied to the Royal Government. At length an almost 
open rupture took place between Alollah Chekkar, the Shah’s Prime 
Minister, and Sir W. M‘Naghten. A party had been formed by 
the Vizier with the hope of withdrawing the Shah from the inlluencc 
of the Bi'itish, and this party cared not in the least to conceal or 
dissimulate its intentions. Sir W. M‘Naghten and Sir A. Biiriies 
were made aware of its existence, but they despised the information 
they received on all sides, and when their paiiisans endeavoured to 
make them see the extremities to which impunity would encourage 
the Afghans, they answered in the famous words of the Due de 
Guise, “they dare not.’’ The result proved that these gentlemen 
were no nearer right than was the Due de Guise. 

The Afghans, little initiated in the intricacies of politic^, and not 
as yet completely experienced in the duplicity of the government 'of 
Calcutta, remembered the article in the treaty that Lord Auckland 
had concluded with their king, which stipulated that as soon as 
Shah Shooja -wssjirmhj established on his throne, the Anglo-Indian 
army should repass the Indus. This word ^“Jirmly" gave him, it is 
true, a great latitude, but it was not thus that the Afghans had 
interpreted it ; and they were impatient for the hour that should rid 
them of their protectors. 

The uneasiness at length became general, and confidence existed 
amongst the English only. The A%li|ins anticipated a catastroplie, 
and the agitation, at first confined to the towns, soon spread into the 
country. The Mollahs would no longer recite the “ Khoutbo” (or 
prayer for the King) in the Mosques, alleging that they eouLd only 
do so for an independent sovereign, and that Shah Shooja was noi. 
independent. On the other hand, the iiiaiutenaiice of the British 
army had nearly exhausted the provinces, all the necessaries of life 
had quadrupled in price, and a cry of distress was raised c^-ery- 
where. In vain did the Vizier publish an order placing the sale of 
provisions on the old footing and forbid monopoly ; no one jjaid any 
attention to his injunctions. The Shah thf?refore found himself 
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oblln’f'ci to arrest the monopolists, whose corn was re-sold at the 
tariif price, and by public auction. The English were iil-jiidgcd 
enough to interfere in their favor, w'hich increased tin.-; irritation 
amongst the people, and they were accused of wishing to create u 
faruini^. It was in vain that they distributed food gratis to the 
necessitous, the populace valued not this concession as proceeding 
from charity : that rdrtue is practised in a different manner by the 
Afghans, and the English lost more than they gained by granting 
benefits to one class : only, and with an appearance of such 
method and calculation so totally foreign to Afghan habits. Tlie 
deplorable mania which the English have for scattering gold by 
handfuls in Asiatic countries, without any reason for doing so other 
than to gratify an useless pride, and for valuing things only because 
they are expensive, created for them in this instance one of the 
most formidable difficulties they have ever had to encounter. The 
officers were prodigal in their personal expenditure, and that depre- 
ciated the value of money ; the British Commissioner had obliged 
tlie King to give his officers, civil and military, as much pay for 
a month as they had hitherto received for a year ; and that without 
having previously ascertained that the revenues of the country 
would admit of his so doing. It is true the English had calculated 
on an excess of receipts consequent upon the regularity of their 
administration, and an amount of revenue founded upon the informa- 
tion given by Shall Shooja when he was at Loodiana. But in that 
as on many other occasions they w^ere wrong in not remembering 
the maxim of Machiavelli, “ that it is dangerous and imprudent 
to undcrtalce an expedition upon the representations and hopes 
of exiles.” The English also paid for every species of labour, 
tenfold what the Afghans had ever received before, so that all the 
workmen were glad to he employed on the fortifications, or other- 
wise occupied by the English, and hands were therefore soon 
wanting to till the ground. Shah Shooja, even, could not obtain 
the men that he required, because he could not pay them on this 
footing, and he was therefore obliged to overwork the labourers 
who were engaged in the repairs of his own palace, and to pay 
tlicui the ordinary wages of the country. But here the English 
meddled again, and signified to the Vizier, that if those who com- 
plained were not satisfied, and paid according to the English tariff, 
thf'y should pay them themselves, and place the sum to the Shah’s 
account. Tins new and insulting injunction irritated the Shah to 
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degree, and from that moment he seemed to ]jo iiuIifiVrent 
v.-iieilier or not he was on good terms with his protec-tors ; even 
earnestly required of them the promised evacnatlon of his do- 
minions” But Sir W. M‘Naghteu refused to comply with this 
demand, objecting, that he could not ho “ firmly ” seated on bis 
tbrone while Dost Mohamed remained at liberty, and that the 
Endish could not leave him without support as long as there ^ras 
a, chance of the return of that chief. Shah Shooja, forced rather 
than convinced, resigned himself to their tutelage; but his reite- 
rated complaints created in his subjects the ni(3st hostile feelings 
asi'aiiist the English, and their exasperation broke through all 
hounds when the people saw that the invaders considered the 
Afghans incapable of serving them, and found tliemselves super- 
seded by Hazarahs and Earsivans who up to that time bad 
been looked upon as a conquered people. Perliaps the English 
were not wrong in having a better opinion of these descendants 
of the Persian colonists, but such a step should only have been 
taken with the greatest prudence, gradually, and after they had 
Ijecoine perfectly established in the country. Another error 
was their constant habit of threatening to send some of the 
restless chiefs to India, and not carrying out the menace. This 
might possibly have prevented the development of the revolt in 
which they were overwhelmed at a later period. The Afghans 
have little or none of that feeling \vhich we understand by the 
word patriotism, for they are quite . indifferent as to which or how 
many of their tribes may be subdued, provided their own is in the 
enjoyment of personal freedom ; but this indifference as to -wbo 
governs tbeui, is accompanied in each individual ])y a deep 
attachment to his own tribe. The repeated threats, therefore, of 
separation from them created serious alarm, and these fears ])eing 
worked upon by the partisans of Dost Mohamed, inspired a still 
greater distrust and hatred of the English : who never looked with 
the least anxiety at these various indications of ap})roachiiig 
trouble, hut slept on in perfect tranquillity. 

While they were reforming the administration, their iiilssionarics 
attempted to meddle in religion also, and distrihiited ev^nywhero 
the Bible translated into Persian— a proselytisin that was more 
injurious than profitable to them. Previously to the time at wdiicli 
the English entered Afghanistan, the inhabitants might have been 
coiisidered as the least fanatical of any people profi^ssing Islamism 
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— 1)Ul ns a set-off, they are the most coretous upon eartii, and the* 
riesult -was that the women soon gave themselves up to the Enpiish 
for money, even with the knowledge of their husbands ; fatlicrrs 
tuid brotliers sold their daughters and sisters, and it was a iiovol 
sv):;ctacle to see Christians become the legitimate luishauds of Jla- 
liomedaii wives, for many officers v, ‘ere legally married to Afghan 
women. The Mollahs did not omit to rouse the anger of the 
faitliful, against this tendency to encroach upon their religion, and 
they excited on all sides a fanaticism which manifested itself in the 
provinces by assassination and partial revolt. Colonel Herring was 
murdered at Ghuznee, and it vtms only with great difficulty that 
Colonel Orchard and Major Mac Gregor quelled a seditious inf>ve- 
ment excited by a certain Syud Kassera, The fortress of Kclat-i- 
Ghlkijzyo also rose against the authority of Shah Shooja, or rather 
the English, and the circumstance that led to this was one of 
the unnecessary acts of rigour, of which they are so often guilty 
in Asia. 

Lieutenant Lynch, one of the political agents in Afghaiiistan, 
made a military reconnaissance on the side of Kelat-i-Ghildjzye 
and summoned the inhabitants to open the gates of their fort to him. 
The commaudant v/as one of those men who were tired of the ascend- 
ancy so arrogantly nuaintained over their sovereign by his foreign 
ally, and replied that he should do as Lieutenant Lynch demanded 
as soon as he showed him an order from Shah Shooja, or his son 
Tiraoor Mirza, and that in the mean time he would visit him the 
next morning as a friend. Lieutenant Lynch -was not satisfied with 
this answer, and -vvithout further negotiation demolished his fortress 
with his artillery, and the chief and many of the garrison lost their 
lives. The survivors, wdio Avere of the Ghildjzye tribe, Imnt for a 
time to the storm, but as soon as the opportunity presented itself, 
tiu'V took their revenge by massacring all the English that fell 
into their hands. A detacliment under Major Clihhorne was cut up 
in the south, and that officer lost his life. The Serdar Akter Khan, 
Alizye, who had raised a small body of troops of his tribe in the 
disti'ict of Zemindavar, held the English in check in that quaider, 
and Yar Moliamed Khan secretly sent him reinforcemeuts, for 
though tlic English paid him large sums of money the discontented 
Afgiums alAvays found help and shelter in his dominions. 

in the midst of these serious difficulties the British Avere surprised 
by fi’csli troubles, the Emir Dost MoRamed re-appeared in arms 
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F.vi’^ry iioviiL' ^e-Vit to liidia l\»r sale pays 1/. 4.^■. -Ld. to the cniof ut 
Knndahui' v.-licn he loaves his territory. 

Tiic revenues of Afeiianistan are ; — 

In Herat. £cji>,G()f) and £24,000 . in com. 

la Kaudaliar 48,000 „ 32,000- . . „ 

In Kabul '140,000 . 00,0.00 ... . 

Whoever looks oulv at the amouiit of this revenue will never 
be able to tbrru eorrect opinion of its importance; he mu.^t also 
understand the ]a*iee of labour, of materials, of cereal and oth.cr 
products, of the {•es^uirenicnt.s of the people, ct cetera, he will then 
have at! idea of the real value of sums which appear so small. 
Uiiclt-r the s} stem followed by the Afijliaii chiefs, those revenues 
covered all their expenses, and left them a very pretty profit. 
Tlie English, instead of following the same system, paying the 
officials regularly, and on the same footing, and thus have 
satisfied every one, thought it necessary to increase the expenses 
which such a revenue was not able to meet ; this was one of 
the principal reasons that led to their disasters in that country, 
because evt^ry one had enjoyed the augmentation, and revolted 
when tl:e time came for retrenchment. 

We have said that the minerals in the mountainous, parts of 
Kabul and Kandahar are not worked. Yar Mohamed, of Herat, 
saw bettor than either of his neighbom’s, the advantages which he 
possessed in this sf-uree of w'ealth, and has for some yeai's jiast 
worked rai iron an<l a lend mine near his capital. I'he result.^, 
liow'ever, Imve been but moderate as to profit, owdng to the 
igi!i trance t)f the workmen, who are unacquainted with metallur- 
gie.'ii opera tiuus : the silvei’ is not properly extracted from the lead ; 
the inns can he Isroken, and is as brittle as glass e^-en when hot. 
The Vizioi- i.s most a!ixi(.)5is to increa-se bis revenue hy these mines; 
ire v.’iiuld Ifln* to establish cotton and woollen factories, also 
.-rtinuihg machinery fiir cotton, silk, and wool ; to erect cannon 
f aii dries and small-arm manufactories, but in the Afghan style. 
\ ar oruiniiiird would like to have all this without spending aiiv 
niihuy, and wliU the assistance of one man, who mn.st he r;c- 
(pmUiiCil with every diepa.rtraent, and wbo would find by eoclnuit- 
tiienl, in a vn.vmury devoid of everything, all the machinciT and 
nv'1.5 r- qii.i,--ite to carry out ouch projects. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Euglish army leaves Sliikapoor — March through the Bolan pass — Kohendil 
KLau advauces to meet it — Defection of the Afghan chiefs — Kohendil 
retires into Persia — Kandahar caj)itulates — Assault and fall of Ghuznee — 
Doftt Mohanied endeavours to negotiate, but without success — -The Emir leaves 
Kabul — The English enter the city — Restoration of Shall Shooja — First 
disagreement between him and the British — The latter interfere in the 
adniiuistration of the kingdom — Results of this — The priests are hostile to 
the invaders — Avaricious views of the English disappointed ^ — Revunues of 
Atghanistan moderate in amount — Means employed to raise them — Shah 
Shooja demands the fnliilmeut of the treaty — Refusal of the English — Hatred 
against them augmented — Religious pi’oselytism— English connexions with 
Afgltan women — Revolts in the kingdom- — The Dost at Bokhara — Persecu- 
tions to which he is subject — Combat at Kurchy — Mohanied Shah threatens 
the TJsbek Emir — The Dost is released — - His perilous position near the Oxus 
— He flies to Cher Sebz and Khulm — Returns to the province of Kabul — Con- 
flicts between the Dost and the English — Deserted by his countrymen — Sur- 
renders to the English — He is sent to India, 

We must now return to tbc History which was interrupted at the 
close of the 20th chapter, the last incident mentioned being 
the concentration of a British force at Shilcapoor. This army 
left that place early in March, and after passing Dadur, entered 
the mountains through which the road winds as far as BolaUj 
a distance of fifty-two miles, and thence leads to the great table- 
land of Central Asia, more than 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Notwithstanding the advantages which this defile aftbrded 
the Afghans scarcely defended it. The English advanced without 
serious o])])ositiou, though two hundred men well posted might have 
aiufihilatcd them, distressed as they were by a painful march 
amidst the natural okstacles with wdiich the pass is thicldy beset at 
everv step. At Dadur, on this side the mountains, the thermometer 
stood at 102“ of IVdirenheit, while violent .snowstorms fell heavily 
(>u the way-worn soldiers as they advanced along the Bolan Pass. 
<Ju the 24th of Alarch, after eight days of a most harassing march 
fiTiiti Shilcapoor, the army having cleared the mountains, moved on 
towards Kmndahar, Kohendil Khan had ceased to intrigue against 
Dost ?uoliamed, and became on friendly terms with him, as he 
alwiiys did wlion threatened by serious danger. He had deter- 
iifniod unoii shutting himself up in his capital till his brother of 
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E.'ili'il ai'i'ivo- wltit reiufovcoincnts to Ills asslstaucc, but tbe 

l)ost luivluu' boon dotaltK'd by a movement which the Sikhs had 
made in fiivfiur of the English on this side of Peshawiir, Kohendil 
Kluui (Iceided upo-n assembling ail his contingents and marching to 
i.n'cr the eneiny, ilowevev, he had scarcely reached the valley of 
Pisiieen when the ranks of his array were thinned by numerous 
dcsc-itious. The Serdar Hadji Khan, Kaukeree, was the first to 
ua?s over to Shah Shooja with five iiundred picked horsemen ; this 
v.;>s tlio sliniid for tlm disorgauisatioii of the Kandabarian iu'my, and 
Kohendil Kliaii, and his brotliers, despairing of then defending 
Tlicmselvcs and tin-ir families with success, determined upon fiighf. 
They gained tho llclniund, followed its course to lake Roustem, and 
entered Persia, irhero the Shah received tlicm most kindly ; he 
bestowed u]);.>u tueiu as a fief the little town of Sher-babek, situated 
between tlm ])rovinces of Pars and Kerman, and gave them the reve- 
nues of the whole of that district, amounting to 12,000 toinauns 
annually. The flight of the Prince of Kandahar was followed by 
the immediate submission of the Serdars Hadji Dost Mohamed 
Khan, Isakzye, Habib Ullah Khan, Surkiinee, Peistakb Khan, 
Noorzye, Ramazan Khan, Ghildjzye, Akhter Khan Alizye, Ser 
Firaz Khan Isakzye, &c. &c,, who brought with them a detach- 
ment of horse to Shah Shooja, and his cause might from that hour 
he looked upon as ti imnphant in Afghanistan. 

The British Army thus took possession of Kandahar without 
opposition, and the King and General Sir John Keane made 
their public entry into that city on the 20th of April. Shah Shooja, 
as if conscious that bis elaiin to the throne was not very legitimate, 
was erowued in the, nuisque of Alnued Shah on the 8th of May, 
Ibdfi, uopivig by that ceremony to render his claim more important 
in tile eyes of the Afghans. After naming his son Timoor Mirza 
governor of tlie city, the King and the Army marched on the 2 Till 
olMun.*, m the dii'cctlua (if Gimznee. 

” Tins town." .-ays Mr. Suiiiiier, is about one hundred and sixty 
miics from Kandahar, and sixty-eight from Kabul: although ten 
li sys iin.giu tiijiave been sufficient to reach Ghuznee it was not till 
tiic .‘Jl-st 01 J'aly that Sir John Keane arrived before that fortress. 
The amrcli of the troops had been much impeded by the difficulties 
lif "iie roiad, the groat number of camels, and the crowd of camp 
fihu'.vcrs, numerous even than the soldiers, but no resistance 
by of rcruark opposed the progress of the army. 
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Ti had beeq supposed that the town of Ghuanee was not fortified, 

■ it is, however, surrounded by a wall and a ditch. To attack it v.dtli 
the few light lield-guns that the Anglo-Indian army had with it was 
impossible, but one of the gates was destroyed •with gunpowder in 
the course of the second night, and on the 23rd of July a fierce 
combat took place in the streets of the to’wn, in which the English lost 
two hundred men. The Afghan garrison, numbering 2500, fought 
with unexpected energy, — it is stated that almost all the dead 
were pierced by the bayonet, and very few received gun-shot 
wounds. Nevertheless, the Afghans were vanquished, and Ghoiam 
Haidar Khan, one of the sons of Dost Alohamed, who commanded, 
was taken prisoner ; Shah Sliooja wished to put him to death, and 
the English iuid the greatest difficulty in making him renounce his 
intention.” 

Notwithstanding the defection wiiicli had so seriously aveakened 
the araiy of Kabul, DostMohamed would not abandon his kingdom 
w ithout trying the fortune of w'ar, and he marched at the head of 
the few followers who remained faithful to him, about 6000 men, 
with his artillery, to meet the British Army ; but having at the 
second halt heard of the fall of Ghuznee, he sent his brother the 
Nawab Djabbar Khan, as ambassador to Sir William M‘Naghten, 
the British Coimhissioner, to negotiate with Shah Shooja. The 
Afghans reproached the Nawab with being too warm a partizan of 
the English, with whom he had for some time kept up a continuous 
intercourse ; but as he was of a conciliatory disposition and generally 
appealed to as peace-maker in the quarrels between his brothers, as 
well as those between the serdars of the different tribes, this partiality 
was overlooked. The Dost could not have made a better choice of a 
iiL'gotiator with his adversaries, to wffiom he proposed that he should 
accept a post under Shah Shooja, analogous to that which his brother 
Fethi Khan had held under the Shah Mahmood, that is to say 
Prime jMinister. He also demanded the restoration of his third son 
Haidar Khan and his wives, who had been made prisoners at Glmz- 
nee, and consented to submit on these twm conditions ; but they 
were rejected. The Nawmh met with an icy reception in the 
Eaglisli camp, almost insulting, and returned lull of hatred for 
those who, but a few days before, held the first place in his esteem. 
The Emir retraced his steps when he heard the result of his last 
conciliatory offer, and gave up the idea of making head against 
the invading army -wfith so small a force as his own, the greater 
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oi' wliieli v.-t-re deinorallzetl, — moreover, lie could only expect 
fresli defections. He made, tlierefoi’e,: but a short stay in Kabul, 

and ab;.uidoiiiu;.f tliat city retired, beyond the Hindoo Koo.di 
into the dominions of the Emir of Boliliara, accompanied by his 
family and three huntlred and fifty devoted adherents. As soon 
rss he vans gone, Abdullah Khan, Etcheiczye, Aziz Khan, Ghildjzye, 
Emin I'llaii Kliaij, Loglicree, and Khan Shircen Khan, Kuzzil- 
bash. IV ho iiiiglit still luive created fresh difficulties for the English, 
tnni caused tlioin considerable loss in their attack upon Kabul, now 
on.enly espoused the party of the mvaders and made their sulnuission, 
'riie A ngl<.s- Indian army entered that city without otjposition on 
tlu.' Tih of AugU 't, IddO, ami proclaimed the definitive rc-establish- 
inent in powt'i' of Shah Shouja-ool-Afoolk. The General-in-Chief 
Imsl h(.ipcd to take ])ost ?doiianied prisoner, but finding that 
he had escajicd he sent Colonel Outrani with one hundred and 
fifty British cavalry, ;nid. seven hundred Afghan horse, eominauded 
by Hadji .Khan, Kaukeree, in pursuit. On the 21st of August 
tiiey htid nearly attained their object, for they were but fourteen 
miles from the fugitive Emir, but having received secret intelligence 
of this by a messenger from Hadji Khan, lie made a forced march, 
and escctped the danger that threatened him. Before he could reach 
Khulra he had to repulse several attacks of the Hazarah Deh 
Zinguis, who had already felt the power of English influence, ami 
Ins little escort uas reduced to half its number by the time he 
aiTived at Balkh. His tir^t inteutioirhad been to gain Persia, but 
the Emir Kasser Ifllnh Khan Bahadoor having despatched a mes- 
senger to offer iiim shelter in his dominions, he delayed his journey 
t(j IVlu'Uin, and went direct to the court of the Usbek Emir. 

Siiuii Sikioja, n'placed on the throne of his fathers, was soon 
t^c.rruimiicd by the greater part of tlie Afghan .serdars, and with tlie 
c-xcei'fii'.n of -ouiii partial outbreaks of little importance, had reason 
l<j rour-i.icr him; olf firmly seated on the niiisniul. Thi.< result was 
^iuc M'S the eeuriliato-ry conduct that ho at first iHanifested, and 
if.' good und<‘i‘TTa!idJng with the English ; but ho only acted 
ti.ig tV(‘:n ;’u a]iprciu'n.-ion that Dost Afohamed might be near 
re hun-l fisr a.^ .'•non as he knew that that chief had arrived at 
iioLhm.i. lie to exercise tiie sovereign authority to the 

cxEn-iMn o-r ids prcitccrors. They, on the contrary, had determined 
Im I'.m.e him nothing but fho .semblance of it — and Sir W. 
.■.l-Ei.'gmmi ui.rcted everything. He gave all bis orders throiirrh 
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tlic Sitfilu v.iiu every morning repeated, at his durbar, the lesson l-.o 
IkoI reet^lved on the previous evening from the British Commissioner. 
The serdars were too clear-sighted not to perceive this, and they 
ex})ressed their disgust in strong terms at all times, and in all 
]‘hiCi;!S. The English, though aftronted at this freedom of speech, 
dared not openly repress it, lest their own interference in the 
G(}vernrnent should become too manifest, but they revenged tliem- 
sel ves b}" noting the chiefs that were rebellious in their eyes, and in 
this way created a great deal of discontent. 

Notwithstanding the smothered displeasure that prevailed, the 
English fancied themselves firmly established in the country, and 
sent hack part of their army to India. They determined also at 
once, and vrithout the least consideration for the Afghans, to 
introduce those administrative reforms wEich they had established 
in tlieir Indian possessions, where all had been done progies- 
sively and without wounding the prejudices of a population, far 
more timid and more easy to manage than the Afghans. It is true 
that in Afghanistan they put native officers at the head of the 
different departments, but they were there like puppets, having no 
liberty of action aud only following blindly the directions of a 
British officer, who was associated with them. In doing this, Sir W. 
M‘Naghten appeared to be guided by the remembrance of what 
Mir Mahrnood the Ghildjzye had done when he established his 
government in Persia; but Sir William forgot, or overlooked, the 
])oint that the Mir in placing with his officials others more enlightened 
than themselves, selected the former from among the Persians, a 
servile pco])le always accustomed to bend to a conqueror, while the 
English ufiieers on the contrary thrust their own will upon the Afghan 
functionaries, >vlnch was a very different condition of affairs. The 
|jlaii failed and brought into general contempt with their country- 
men those natives who accepted office under such circumstances. 

This system gradually disturbed the good understanding exi.stiiig- 
uetweim Hhah Sjiooja and the English; they wished to be mastci's, 
l:>ut wanted the courage to act openly, and yet they would not 
leave the King to his own ideas of Government : they wenj 
ap]jarciitly neutral, and still had the presumption to mix theraseh’es 
iip in everything. Tin.s bastard system alienated fi'om them Loth 
the and the court ; the Shah testified his great displeasure at 

It, and at hist countoracted every measure that originated with tiie 
English. I'or example, Sir iilexander Buraes, who had been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the city of Kabul, bad established 
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a new and ro.diiced tarUT for the merchandize imported into Afghan- 
ifttau, but Shah Slnioja seeing that this was done simply with a xiew 
of encurtragaiu' the interests of British coramorco, secretly authorised 
bis agents to ie\-y higher duties than those which had been deter- 
mined Tlie injured merchants coniplaiiied to the English, hy 
^vju)ra they were referred to the Minister of the Shah, and this officer 
g;iYe t'neni the bastinado for appealing for justice to strangers before 
ti;ey had applied to the Royal Government. At length an ahno^t 
opifu rapture took pkiee between Mollah Chekbir, the Shali's Prime 
hlhiister, and Sir W. M‘Naghten. A party had been formed by 
tb.e Vizier with the hope of withdrawing the Shah from the intiucnce 
(„(f tile British, and this paily eared not in the least to conceal or 
dissimulate its intentions. Sir W. M‘Naghteu and Sir A. Burnes 
were iiiachi aware of its existence, but they despised the information 
they received on all side,s, and when their partisans endeavoured to 
make them see the extremities to wliich impunity \rould encourage 
the Afghans, they answered in the famous words of the Due de 
Guise, “ they dare not.” The result proved that these gentlemen 
were no nearer right than was the Due de Guise. 

The Afghans, little initiated in the intricacies of politics, and not 
as yet completely experienced in the duplicity of the government bf 
Calcutta, remembered the article in the treaty that Lord ikuckland 
had concluded with their king, which stipulated that as soon as 
Shah Shooja was^/zm/^ established on his throne, the Anglo-Indian 
army should repass the Indus. This word “jfm/?/” gave him, it is 
true, a gi-eat latitude, but it wms not thus that the Afghans had 
intorpreti'd it; arid they were impatient for the hour that should rid 
them of their protectors. 

Tiic uneasiness at length became general, and confidence existed 
atuong.'rt the Englisii only. The Afghjins anticipated a catastrophe, 
anil the iigitatioiu at first confined to the towns, soon spread into the 
rouniry. The Mffiialis would no long’er recite the “Khoutbe” (or 
[jr.-iver iisr tlie Kinu') in the Mosques, alleging that they could only 
dr* so iifr an inih-pendent sovereign, and that Shah Shooja was not 
ijvL‘]!er!(U'nt. Gn tlu< other hand, the maintenanee of the British 
nrEoy i;od neariy exhausted the provinces, ail the necessaries of life 
i.a'.l qnaUruphal in price, and a cry of distress was raised everv- 
vdiore. in vain did the Vizier publish an order placing the sale of 
tn-.nisitijw on Ihi? old fimting and forbui monopoly ; no one paid any 
ati a'.ttnn to ifis injunctions. The Shah therefore found hiinsr-if 
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obliged to arrest tlie monopolists, whose corn was re-sold at the 
tariir price, and by public auction. The English were ill-judged 
enough to interfere in their favor, which increased the irritation 
amongst the people, and they were accused of wishing to create a 
famine. It was in vain that they distributed food gratis to the 
necessitous, the populace valued not this concession as proceeding 
from charity ; that virtue is practised in a different manner by tbo 
Afglians, and the English lost more than they gained by granting 
benefits to one class only, and with an appearance of such 
method and calculation so totally foreign to Afghan habits. The 
deplorable mania which the English have for scattering gold by 
handfuls in Asiatic countries, without any reason for doing so otliei' 
than to gratify an useless pride, and for valuing things only because 
they are expensive, created for them in this instance one of the 
mo.st formidable difficulties they have ever had to encounter. Tlie 
officers -were prodigal in their personal expenditure, and that depre- 
ciated the value of money; the British Commissioner had obliged 
the King to give his officers, civil and military, as much pay for 
a mouth as they had hitherto received for a year ; and that without 
having previously ascertained that the revenues of the country 
would admit of his so doing. It is true the English had calculated 
on an excess of receipts consequent upon the regularity of their 
administration, and an amount of revenue founded upon the informa- 
tion given by Shah Shooja when he was at Loodiana, But in that 
as on many other occasions they were wrong in not remembering 
the maxim of Machiavelli, “ that it is dangerous and imprudent 
to undertake an expedition upon the representations and hopes 
of exiles.” The English also paid for every species of labour, 
tenfold what the Afghans had ever received before, so that all the 
workmen were glad to be employed on the fortifications, or other- 
wise occupied by the English, and hands were therefore soon 
wanting to till the ground. Shah Shooja, even, could not obtain 
the men that he required, because he could not pay them on this 
footing, and he was therefore obliged to overwork the labourers 
vlio wore engaged in the repairs of his own palace, find to pay 
them the ordinary wages of the country. But here the English 
meddled again, and signified to the Vizier, that if those who com- 
plained were not satisfied, and paid according to the English tariff, 
tlu'y should pay them themselves, and place the sum to the Siuah's 
account. This new and insulting injunction irritated the Shall to 
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tholiist dogroo. ;!iid froiu that moment lie seemed to be iiailih-rLMit 
v.-hetlier or not he \Tas on ffooci temis with his protcetors : he eton 
earnestly required of them the promised craeuatiou of iiis do- 
minions. But J^ir W. M*Nagliten refused to comply with this 
demand, oimveting, that he could not l)o‘‘iirmly” seated on las 
(lu-iTiio while Dost Moliamed remained at liberty, and that the 
Euii'lich eordd not leave him wntliout support as long as ther(3 was 
a eliance of the rt'turu of that chief. Shah Shooja, forced rather 
fumi convinced, resigned liimsclf to their tutelage ; but his reito- 
rati.-d complaints created in his subjects the most hostile fei'ling.s 
against the English, and their exasperation broke tlirougli all 
hounds when the ]seople saw that the invaders considered the 
Af^ians iucainihle of serving iliom, and found themselves super- 
seded hy Ilazarahs and Barsivans wlio up to that time had 
been lookinl upon as a conquered people. lAwhaps the Englisli 
were not wrong in liaving a better opinion of these descendants 
of tlie Persian colonists, but such a step should only have been 
taken with the greatest prudence, gradually, and after they had 
become perfectly e.stablislied in the country. Another error 
was their constant habit of threatening to send some of the 
restless chiefs to India, and not carrying out the menace. This 
might possibly have prevented the development of the revolt in 
which they were overwhelmed at a later period. The Afghans 
have little or none of that feeling which we miderstcand by the 
w'ord patriotism, for they are quite indifferent as to which or how' 
many of their tribes may he subdued, provided their own is in the 
enjoyment of vtersonal freedom : but this indifference as to -who 
a'ovcrii.^ them, is acetfuqmnicd in each individual by a deep 
attacluneut U> h)^ own tribe. The repeated threats, therefore, of 
.-eparutiuu fiAun them created serious alarm, and these fears being 
ViiuEed upon by tlie parii.^ans of Dost Mohamed, inspired a still 
.-.iceaTi-r fli^tru-i and lirurcd of the English : who never looked with 
li'.c h-;ist aii?det\ at tluise various indications of approaching 
hut ^Iepl■ on in jicrfect tranquillity. 

\\ like 'hey wvre refonnius’ the adniini.stration, their inissionaric.s 
ratenqUrd to meddle in religion also, and distributed everywhere 
the into Persian — a proselytism that was mure 

iujurious than itrniitahh' to them. Previously to the time at which 
till' hnahsis enTvn'c>d .Vfn’hauistaii, the inhabitants might liave been 
eo;id*b-r d a- li;e le-e.vt fiinatieal of any people professing Jslamisin 
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i — bat p-> a set.-o9', they are the most covetous upon earth, and the 
I't'r.uJt was that the women soon gave themselves up to the English 
fur nnrucv, even with the knowledge of their husbands ; fathers 
; and brothers sold their daughters and sisters, and it was a novel 
spacta(*le to see Clhristians become the legitimate husbands of Ma- 
I • liornedan wives, for many officers were legally married to Afgha.n 
women. The Mollahs did not omit to rouse the anger of the 
faithful, against this tendency to encroach upon their religion, and 
j they excittid on all sides a fanaticism which manifested itself in the 
provliice-s by assassination and partial revolt. Colonel Herring was 
j nuirdci’ed at Ghuznee, and it was only with great difficulty that 
Cohmel Orchard and Major Mac Gregor quelled a seditious move- 
ment excited by a certain Syud Kassem. The fortress of Kelat-i- 
Giiiidjzye also rose against the authointy of Shah Shooja, or rather 
the English, and the circumstance that led to this was one of 
the uimcces-sary acts of rigour, of which they are so often guilty 
!|i:iij' in Asia. ■ ■ . 

lieutenant Lynch, one of the political agents in Afghanistan, 
made a military reconnaissance on the side of Kelat-i-Ghildjzye 
||j!! and summoned the inhabitants to open the gates of their fort to liiin. 

1 ijf The commandant was one of those men who were tired of the ascend- 

lilll ancy so arrogantly maintained over their sovereign by his foreign 
ally, and replied that he should do as Lieutenant Lynch demanded 
|,jl as soon as he showed him an order from Shah Shooja:, or his son 
t [ Timoor Mirza, and that in the mean time he would visit him the 

■ j next morning as a friend. Lieutenant Lynch was not satisfied with 

! this answer, and without further negotiation demolished bis fortress 
I with his artillery, and the chief and many of the garrison lost their 
i lives. The survivors, who were of the Ghildjzye tribe, bent for a 
1 lime to the storm, but as soon as the opportunity presented itself, 
i ] they took their revc'tige by massacring all the English that fell 
ivito tiieir hands. A detachment under Major Clibborne wais cut up 
I i la the !'Outh, and that officer lost his life. The Serdar Akter Khmi, 

1 Alizye, who had raised a small body of troops of his tribe in the 
j ■ disirict of Zeuiindavar, held the English in check iii that quarter, 

I ; and YiU’ IMoliamed Khan secretly sent him reinforcements, for 
' thougii the English paid him large sums of money the discontented 
' ' Aiglians always found help and shelter in his dominions. 

I ill tiie midst of these serious difficulties the British were surprised 
i i ]<y fresh troubles, the Emir Dost MoRanied re-appeared in arms 
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on tbe north.'™ frontier, and there was not a moment to be lost in 
prepitirinix tf* liu.'ct the storm. 

The Enhr cjf Bokhara had received the fugitive Prince and his 
family in a suitalde uiaiiner when he arrived in his capital, and 
allotted a dailv sum for their maintenance, but from that conduct 
live or six days niter, it became evident that, his otfer of an asylum 
wa.3 intended to dravv them into a snare, for their allowance was 
stopped and the Dost wuis left to his own resources. This indiffer- 
ence to misfortune, so foreign to the Mussulman ideas of hospitality, 
was followed by aggravated insults. 

Tiie greater number of Dost Mobamed's sons accomjianied him 
to Bokhara, and the youngest, Sultan Djan, who was remarkable 
for his ■ personal beauty and graceful mid di.s.tinguished manners, 
attracted the attention of the Emir Nasser Ullah. Tliis monster 
was addicted to the most horrible of Ea.stern propensities, and one 
day sent an offictT to the Dost’s house to bring Sultan Djan to the 
palace. His father, however, well acquainted with the Uzbek 
Emir’s character, refused to let him go, and immediately ordered the 
lad, accompanied by his second son Akbar Khan and one hundred 
Afghan horse, to leave Bokhara. They did so, but were soon pur- 
sued, and after a dt'sperate encounter near Larchy, in which the 
Afghans lost two-thirds of their party, the remainder were obliged 
to lay down their arm.?. The two brothers were then brought back 
prisoners to Bokliara, and it is unnecessary to say what was the 
fate of the youngest at tbe hands of Nasser Ullah. 

The position of the Emir Dost Mohamed had now become most 
tlLstrossing ; he had every day to repulse some new demand from 
ills tyrant ; his life even was in dangler, for Nasser Ullah Khan, 
besides hi.< iieri'ditiny hatred to the Afghans, wished to make 
himself popular in the eyes of the English by showing hostility 
to the Emir of Kabul, a.s they might some day enter his own 
ihuuinious. His messengers were irequentiy crossing those of 
Ehaii .Siiuoja, and the two monarclis had concerted together one 
of titc.-se vile plots In means of which Asiatics so frequently 
wuUs't'ec'ur ro effect their objects, when the Shah of Persia wrote to 
Na-.-ei Ullah Khan aiid informed him that he should hold him 
respon.-ihee for any t'vil tliat might befall the Dost, whom he declared 
lie li.'ui raken uu-;ler hi.s owm special protection. The Shah also 
fmjctiih'd him Ic. cot that chief and his family at liberty, in order 
tliat he might snake a pilgrimage to Mecca, as he had expressed his 
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iiitentioD of doing, and concluded by signifying to tlie Emir of I 

Bttkhara his rox-al determination of making war upon him if he 
did not comply with his injunctions. 

Nasser Eilah, afraid openly to manifest his indignation against , 

the Shah of Persia, allowed the Dost to leave Bokhara ; hut ■ , 

lie was even then actually planning the death of this unfortunate 
chief, and taking measures to make it appear the result of acci- .1 

dent. Before the departure of the Dost he sent a man to the 
"biiiiks of the Oxus who, in concert with the ferryman, was oitlered 
to u])set the boat, and take care that the Emir should never 
rcacli the shore alive. 

Happily, an indiscreet remark of the wretch intrusted with this 
. detestahlo commission made the Dost, when he reached the hanks 
of the river, suspicious of some lurking danger ; and a caravan 
from the south travelling to Samarcand eoraing up at the time, he 
succeeded in escaping with it, disguised and in a litter, and thus 
eluded the vigilance of the authorities of Bokhara. His wives 

had left that city after him, and, having sent a messenger to 

desire them to alter their route, they rejoined him seven miles from 
Samarcand, which place he did not think it prudent to enter. Here, 
however, he took ofl’ the female attire in which he had escaped, 
mounted a horse, and proceeded to ask hospitality of the Khan of 
Cher Sebz, who generously granted it, but for a brief space only, for, 
though this Khan detested the Emir of Bokhara, he dreaded his I 

power. Alarmed therefore at his threats, and command to put i 

Dost Mohamed and his sons to death, on pain of being dep)“ived | 

of his Kl'umat, he secretly sent away his guest, furnishing him I 

■with the means of reaching Khulm. Mir Walee, the chief of this I 

province, was by no moans easy at the approach of the lAiglish, w'ho | 

had already reached Bamian, and he had made warlike preparations | 

to receive them. The moment of the Dost’s arrival could not f 

have been more propitious, for the partisans of the Emir had suc- 
ceeded in agitating Kohistan, of which the population refused to 
obey the orders, cmauating iu appearance from Shah Sliooja, hut 
really from the English. Discontent was general in the oth(?r ! 

Afghan provinces, and if the orders of the latter were still acted ■ 

I upon if was ieehly and with repugnance, on the part of the ofli- 
1 clahs, thougli they vrere active enough when they saw a chance of | 

; eomuiitting some extortion that might prove a benefit to themselves. | 

' Sir W. APNaghten knew not what to do, nor whom to trust — for ' ■ i 

z '{ 
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those Afghans -ss-lio did not betray Him were iudifFercnt to the 
disaffection that existed and the progress of revolt: he gave 
orders^ and revoked them almost as soon as given ; and at last 
determined on rigorous measures, hoping thereby to eradicate the 
evil. In doing this he made several arrests of very doubtful 
legality, and missed the real culprits, .who were most of them 
about the person of Shah Shooja. 

Hadji Ivhan,* Kaukeree, the first of the Afghan chiefs who 
joined the Euglish, was arrested and sent to .India, for showing too 
uiucii iudopendencG, and being suspected of having pursued the 
I >0.4 too leisurely in order to give him time to csca.pe. Two other 
(kuildjzye nordars. Abd el Rahman Khan and Mahme, who liad 
taken refuge with the Sikhs, were, contrary to all the kivs of 
hospitality, given up to the English, and also sent to India. In 
Kandahar severity was pushed to its utmost limits ; Akrem Khan, 
Nonrzye, convicted of having taken up arms against the invaders 
of his country, was aiTested, and blown from a gun. Hadji Dost 
Mohamed Khan, Izakzye, died almost at the same time in the 
prison of Kandahar, and the people, ever suspicious, believed, though 
it was never proved, that he had been poisoned. Such was the 
position of affaij-s wdien the Walee of Klmim and Dost Mohamed 
took the field. On the SOth of August, Mir Efzel Khan, eldest 
son of the Emir and commander of the advanced guard of Usbek 
Afghans, attacked the British post at Badjguiah, but did not 
succeed, and he fell back upon the main body of the army. Dost 
Mohamed waited a few days longer, and on the 18th of September 
accepted the offer of battle given him by Colonel Denny, and he 
likewise was unsuccessful ; after wliich the IJsbeks retired alto- 
gether. This check, however, did not daunt the Emir, who withdrew 
into itohistan, where the majority of the chiefs declared for him, and 
t.lielr men, addt'd to those who joined him at Khulm, still presented 
iiu effecthc forct' of >00 troops ; other reinforcements trom various. 
iHstncts also came and ranged themselves under his standard, but 
Sir W. M-A'agbten cooliid their ardour for the cause of their ancient 
elv.r-F by lavishly di.stributing gold amongst the hostile tribes. Tbe 
D().-t ami Ills companions, who well knew the power of this touch- 
stone of iior.esty over the mind of an Afghan, wx*re alarmed at tlic 
’prohabiC result of such prodigality, and it was almost with hesita- 
tloii tlint on November 2nd, 1839, he engaged General Sale and 
Pi'luee FethI Dfmg, second son of Shah Shooja, at Peiwaneh Derreh. 
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Tlie Dost’? soldiers performed prodigies' of valour, and the 2od 
Ilegiment of Bengal Regular Cavalry wavered and fled before 
a eliarge of eight}' Afghans, led by the Emir himself, who hrtihe 
them at the onset, and then engaged the infanti'}’’, upon whom he 
inflicted considerable loss, especially in olBcers. The advantage 
of the day remained with the Dost, and the Anglo-Indian army 
would have been completely beaten bad they renewed the corahut 
on the morrow, but success being doubtful they determined to 
conquer with gold ; their agents entered the camp of the Emir, 
and manoeuvred so well and so quickly, that he only escaped death at 
the hands of his own mutinous troops by a rapid flight, in which he 
was accompanied by a few brave men who remained faithful to him. 
Dost IMohamed now retired to the mountains, and wandered 
amongst them for some time; his partisans, who w^cre gradually 
detaehed from his falling fortunes by English bribes, and being 
also little inclined to face the hard winter in the hills, returned to 
their homes. Their noble chief w^as at length utterly abandoned, 
and had much to suffer from privation and the rigour of the season ; 
but this was not all, — he found himself hunted by parties of 
Afghans, who hoped to receive a large recompence for betrapng 
him to his enemies, and this led to the resolution which he finally 
took of placing himself in their hands, - * 

On the 4th of November, 1840, he went almost alone under the 
walls of Kabul, and, taking advantage of an accidental meeting 
with Sir W. M‘Naghten to make his submission, he gave up his 
sword to the envoy, declaring at the same time who he was. 
Tiio. English diplomatist immediately returned it, which mark of 
respect gratified the Emir exceedingly, and they rode into Kabul 
together. Dost Mohained was honourably treated while he remained 
in his own capital, and was afterwards sent to India with his 
waves, w’here he was pensioned, and carefully guarded by the 
])ulitical agents of the East India Company ; his sons, whom he 
had left in Afghanistan, soon joined him in his exile, with tlie 
exception of Akbar Khan. • 

Wo have seen that this chief was taken prisoner by the Bokha- 
rlans after having sustained a bloody combat with them at Karchy. 
Du his return to Bokliara lie was imprisoned by order of Nasser 
IT Hall Khan, and was consequently prevented from leaving it 
with his father. But a short time after the flight of the latter 
the surveiilance to which he w'as subjected was relaxed, and 
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having siiccetHled in making bis escape he reached C'her Sebz : but 
the Khan of tliat place, afraid to grant him an asylum for the same 
reasons that prevented him from sheltering his father, gave him 
an escort of two horsemen as far as Khulm, where the \Valee 
received the fugitive, and several of his dependents who joined 
Imii there. 

Notwithstjuiding the strict watch that was kept .over him. Dost 
Sloluimod \vsi& treated with great consideration and respect hy 
Lord Auckland, who, wishing to give him a clear idea of the 
British power in Indijn took him -over all the arsenals, magazines, 
dackyards, dm., at Citlciitta. The Emir was completely amazed 
at all he saw, and expressed the conviction that afterwards ho 
often repeated to his sous when they wishexi him to make war 
with the Euglirh, that they were “ invincible, and ■would some 
d,*J.y be tin* masters of the world,” After several months* residence 
at Calcutta, the Dost fell ill from the effects of the climate of 
Bengal, when he sought and obtained permission to join his family 
at Loodiaiia. — Subsequently he was allowed to settle in the moun- 
-tains, the air of which was more favourable to his health. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Sliiili Shooja demands the evacuation of lus countiy by the English — •Theii’ 
refusal — Forgery of letters — The invaders impose a vizier on Shah Shooja — ■ 
Unjustiiiabh; acts of this functionary Complaints of the Afghan chiefs to 
Shah Shooja — The King conspires with them agaijist the English — Abdullah 
Khan at the head of the conspirators — Caveles,?ne.s3 of the English — Subsidies 
to chiefs reduced — lie volt of the Ghildjzyes — General Sale marches agamst 
them — Is obliged to retire into Jellalabad — Feeling of security in the English 

— Insurrection in the provinces — • Eevolt at Kabul — Attack on Sir A. Burnes’s 
house — Assassination of that officer — The English ju'e driven from the city 

— Biid defensive position taken by them — Commissariat stores pillaged 

— Death of Abdullah Khan — Zeman Khan pi’oclainied King — Continual 
fighting — Weakness of General Elphinstone — Conduct of the 44th Eegiment 

— Suspension of arms — Akbar Khan returns to Kabul — Indecision of the 
English — Events in the pi'cyinces — Flan of reti'eat abandoned — Embarass- 
ment of Sir W. M'Kaghten — Saispiciona of the Afghans — Meeting between the 
resident and Akbar Khan — Assassination of the former — Major Pottinger — 
Treaty with Akbar Khau — The English retreat — Akbai- Khan unmasked — 
The English deliver up hostages to him — English army annihilated — Akbar 
Khan besieges Jellalabad — Transactions between Shah Shooja and Zeman 
IGian — The King is assassinated — Character of that sovereign. 

Aftee the submission of the Emir, Shah Sliooja, thinking the 
English had no further plausible motive for refusing to evacuate 
Afghanistan, inasmuch as the tranquillity of the country could not 
bo disturbed by any pretender to the throne, demanded for the 
second time the fulfilment of the treaty; but, on various pre- 
tences, they again rejected this demand, and continued to carry 
out those injudicious reforms which had already alienated so many 
from their party. It might have been supposed that they were 
striving to destroy their own influence by adopting measures so 
false and ill adapted to the objects they had in view; every day 
they in some manner wounded the self-love and disappointed the 
avarice of the Afghans, and expected them to cliange abruptly the 
Inibits, customs, and ideas that had existed amongst them for ages 
past — indeed, they endeavoured to make them do so. 

In a country so recently conquered, and on which a new 
sovereign had been forced, the opposition must, of necessity, be 
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obritiiiate ; tlie ^visest i>olicy would,' therefore, haye been to attach 
the people to them hy kindness', to throw, if possible, a veil over 
the past, ami, above all, to be indulgent to minor offences. The 
British did Just the reverse in Afghanistan. 

After his tiight to Bokhara, Dost Moharaed continued to cor- 
res]K)nd with the Afghan serdars that surrounded Shah Shooja, and 
he kept all their letters ; these were found in a little bag on the 
field air.or the battle of Pervaneh and given to the English, who 
talked of this discovery, and threatened to make use of them against 
the chiefs whom they compromised and who were far from docile 
under their rule. But this indiscreet conduct brought about a result 
very different from what they intended, for the serdars who were 
hostile to them, and who w'cre afraid of being sent to join Hadji 
Khan, Kaukerec, in India, held aloof, and, to prevent any surprise 
on the part of their conquerors, surrounded themselves with their 
followers, always appearing in public attended by an escort ready to 
fight ; this warlike attitude was almost a challenge to their adver- 
saries, wdio scarcely dared to accept it. The English, moreover, 
drew upon themselves the resentment of those who up to that 
time had been devoted to their cause, by recompensing the indi- 
viduals that delivered tliis packet of pretended letters,, the con- 
tents of which were, in truth, the fabrications of some artful and 
avaricious intriguers — a ftict that was proved in the sequel. 

Shah Shooja profited by the errors of the English to alienate the 
minds of the Afghans from them, and to strengthen his own party 5 
his vizier, MoHah Ohekker, w'as the soul of all his intrigues, and 
cared so little to spare the protectors of his sovereign, that in 
several instances they were able to prove bis hostile intentions, and 
eventually demanded his dismissal. 

The king resisted to tlie utmost of his power, but was at last 
oliliged to accept a vizier of their choice ; and the Nizam ed Dooulet, 
tliC new minister, wlio consulted his master simply as a matter of 
funu, entirely followed the instructions he received from the 
.English, 'rhis miserable wretch, finding himself supported by them, 
cuUiJiiiTted spoliations and exactions of every kind, and was guilty 
of niiiuy JU'ts of tyranny ; those whom he plundered sometimes 
foil! id the means of bringing their complaints before the king j but 
■Shah Slua.ya infomn.al them that he could do nothing, being him- 
scif a slave. Sir Wh M‘Nagliten was far from approving of the 
vizier .s conduct ; but having himself made him minister, he could 
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nol‘ iniiaecliately degrade liiin. To these causes of discontent aikd 
anxictj was soon added <a still greater one.' 

The Directors of the East India Company, who have a habit of 
judging of the value of a conquest only by the revenue it produces, 
were more disappointed than can he described at the deficit which 
the expedition of Afghanistan had occasioned in their treasury. 
They, therefore, ordered a rigid economy to he practised in the 
Shalf s army, and these instructions were carried out by the British 
officers wdth more or less intelligence. Chiefs, whom it would 
have been wise in the government to conciliate, found themselves 
deprived of their subsidies ; those of othere were considerably 
reduced, and, at the same time that the pecuniary interests of the 
Afghans w'ere attacked, several Hazarah and Kuzzilbash chiefs 
received fresh proofs of favour, which irritated the Afghans to the 
highest degree. 

Towards the end of September the serdars met in Kabul and 
laid their grievances before Shah Shdoja, who could only reply that 
his power as a king was a fiction, that it was impossible for Ifirn to 
do them justice, and added — “ It is your own fault that I have 
fallen thus low* ; you have abandoned me to the good pleasure 
of the English ; had there been one man of spirit amongst you, he 
w'ould soon have delivered me from this shameful state of depen- 
dence.” These words were not uttered in vain. Amongst the 
serdars present at the durbar was Abdullah Khan, Etchekzye 
(branch of the Barukzyes), a chief of energy and resolution, who 
stood forward and offered to be that man. In the afternoon 
of the same day he met the Shah in secret conference in the 
garden of his palace, and there a revolt, wdiich was to he post- 
poned till a favourable opportunity should render success certain, 
was planned. However, it was resolved that the death of Sir 
A. Burnes should take place immediately ; for the king, who w'cll 
knew the infinite trouble that officer had taken to support Dost 
Mohained, detested him, and was very anxious to prevent his 
being made the Resident at his court, if Sir W. agliton, 
whose departure had been talked of for some time, should he 
removed. 

On leaving the Shah, Abdullah Khan called together at his own 
house the s(3rdars Mohamed' Attah Khan, Sikander Khan, Mir 
Efzcl Khan, Abdul Samut Khan, and Abdul Selam Khan, all of 
the royal tribe of Popoizye ; also Seidal Khan, Alikioozye, Emin 
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Uikili Khan, Loghevce, and Mohamed Hooseiu Klian, Erz 
and comiimnkatial to them the intentions of Shah Shocya : to which 
they agreed to conform in every particular, and swore to over- 
throw the 33ritish power in xVfghanistan, This oath was written 
on tlio leaves of a Koran, and the seal of each of the serdars pre- 
sent was affixed to it. The secret was ill kept, and soon came to tlie 
knowh^dge of Sir W. M'Naghten, who was not in the least alarmed 
by it, being fully impressed with the idea that it was impossible 
tiie, chiefs should undertake any serious measures. He would not 
even allow the Koran to he seized for the purpose of learning the 
iimues of the cons]iirator5, lest that act should be construed into 
evidence of timidity on his part: an appearance of jjerfi^ct inrlif- 
feronco was, in ilia {^pinion, the best mode of proving to the discon- 
tented that the British were not afraid of them ; hut Burnes took 
quite an opposite view of the case. Thus the two officers, invested 
with special power, were never agreed upon the most judicious 
plan to be adopted for the general interests, and this want of good 
understanding between the Resident and the political Envoy ^vas, 
perhaps, of all the cause.s that contributed to the British fall in 
Afghanistan, the one that hastened it the most. It is impossible 
to doubt that, if three or four of the conspirators had been arrested 
and sent to India, it would have been sufficient to put a stop to 
these intrigues ; but instead of adopting this vigorous course, Sir 
W. M^Kaghten gave them ample time to bring them to maturity, 
and exasperated tlie serdars by the most ill-timed measures of 
economy. Though he did not see that the storm was so close 
at hand, he was fully aware of the difficulties that were to he 
surmounted, and modified in a degi'ee the reduction in the 
pay of the Afghan soldiers ordered by Lord Auckland ; but from 
the moment he receii'c<l notice of his nomination to tlie post 
of tloveruor of Bombay, he made no further objection to the 
instructions that the directors had given, and unhesitatingly 
reduced all the subsidies which had been pointed out as super- 
tiuous. 

Ihe Ghildjzje serdars, who occupied the defiles of the KIn’bcr 


Tiiirt Mf’i’uitr w'a.-. tlio Liv.tjxdi* of that .day has influottce in Afghanisttm. The 
wifi .-i' pod Moluonod who had heeii t^h!ef.^ of Kabul .and Kandahur ai'c both 
inarrii'd to ^Muhiinial Aram etiualJy .anxious to attach him to their 
Kh.m. lij'thi- m.trri.ige aho liuJ a bon cause. —-/hmu’. 

t'.uifai b'.Uriiu iij.sn Khan, who to this 
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iiioinitahis ])ctween Kabul and Jellalabad, and held them op(}ii or 
shut at their pleasure, were informed at the commencement of 
October, 1841. that they must submit to a reduction of 40,000 
rupees =-- 4000/., when they at once hastened to Kabul to ascer- 
tain the motive for this alteration. They made their represen- 
tations in the first' instance to Sir W. jVTNaghteii, and he referred 
them to Shah Shoqja, by whom they were haughtily dismissed, 
which greatly wounded their self-love and disappointed their cupi- 
dity ; but a few amongst them he secretly received, initiated tJicm 
into the conspiracy against his protectors, and assured them that 
for the future their interests would be cared for. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, wdthout actually foreseeing the conse- 
quences that would result from these retrenchments, nevertheless 
opposed them wnth all his power, though he did not succeed in pre- 
venting them; the consequence was, that when the Ghildjzye 
serdars returned to their homes, they raised their countrymen and 
cut off the communications in the mountains. 

On the other hand, the conspirators at Kabul had sent emis- 
saries to all the Afghan provinces to prepare the tribes for revolt ; 
already discontented, they alarmed them still more by persuading 
them tliat their chiefs were to be banished to India, that Shah 
Shooja w'as a mere puppet who would soon be upset, and that the 
British yoke, so heavy only in a protective character, would be far 
more so when it became absolute. The nomades responded imme- 
diately to this appeal, rushed to ams, and the communications 
between Kabul and Kandahar were closed without delay, as those 
had already been between Kabul and Jellalabad. General Sale 
was sent with a brigade to reopen the latter and force tlie passage 
of the Kindoo Koosh ; this small force quitted Kabul on the 11th of 
October, entci’ed the mountains the same, day, and was very far from 
(nxpecting to meet wdth the terrible resistance it found there. Once 
ill this infernal region, hmvever, the Indo-British troops could not 
retrace their steps, and during eighteen days they ivere, if the 
expression may be used, choked in these defiles, where every step of 
their way was disputed foot by foot. On the first day General Sale 
was wounded and obliged to abandon his command, and a fourth 
])art of ills brigade was exterminated. From the 12th of October the 
troo])S could advance only three miles aiid a half a-day, and arrived 
exhausted on the 2nd November at Guudamuck, on the other side 
of tlie gorge of the Khoord Kabul ; here they rested a few days, 
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and then left for J ellalahad, still harassed hy the tribes In revolt, 
and after having reached that town took refuge w-ithin its -walls 
with only three days’ provisions.. Never w-ere troops in such a 
prectarious position ; but a -most happy incideut came to their assist- 
ance, for caravans brougiit them supplies for three months from 
Peshawur, which enabled them , resolutely to oppose an energetic 
resistance to the insurrection in which the rest of the army perished. 

The news of these conflicts of the Tnountaineers with General 
Sale’s brigade arrived at Kabul on the 1st of November, and was 
the signal for a serious disturbance which broke out in that city. 

The imconquered tribes of Afghanistan waited only for the signal 
to be given them by the Khyberees to rise simultaneously and 
commence a war for their faith — a religious war, the most bloody 
of all wars. They watched attentively the Indo-British troops, 
who were imprudently dispersed in the several garrisons of Kabul, 
Gfauisnee, Kelat-i-Gliildjzye, Charikar, Kandahar, Jelklabad, and 
other places ; they knew that these detachments could easily be 
cut off, and also that it was impossible that reinforcements should 
reach them from India until the month of April, the mountain 
passes being obstructed by the snow. Of the thirty-two political ' 
agents scattered over the country, not one perceived the least 
symptom of the excited state of the public mind ; the unfortunate 
Burnes himself, blinded by his excessive confidence in the natives, 
was the first to report to the Indian Government that the Afghan 
chiefs were sincerely attached to Shah Sliooja, and that the British 
array might be withdrawn from their garrisons. Sir W. M‘Naghten 
wrote more confidently in the same strain : all had fallen into a 
fatal slumber, from which they were aroused only hy surrounding 
massacre. The British Gominissioner had, in the first instance, 
attempted to parley with the Ghiidjzyes and induce them to return 
to their duty, offering as one of the most persuasive arguments 
100,000 rupees — 10,000/. ; but they rejected every species of 
temptation, and continued to make war upon the invaders, their 
attacks being generally made at night. 

As soon as the signal of revolt had been given in the country, 
Alxlullan Khan, the head of the conspiracy in Kabul, took no 
furrlu‘.r trouble to conceal his intentions, and said openly that he 
would kill Burnes before eight days were over. This officer, 
though warned, jiaid no attention to these threats, considering 
tliein as simple boasting, but, seeing that the serdar’s insolence 
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increased daily, he at last became very mieasy, and obtained 
information which left no doubt as ' to the serious position 
tliey were inj moreover, he saw that the conduct of Abdullah 
Khan was connected with the revolt in the hills. This enlightened 
him as to the snare which had been w'oven round them, and he 
exclaimed, “There is^nothing for it now but to quit this country.” 
The next day, November 2, .1841, early in the morning, he sent 
one of his servants to the house of Abdullah Khan to request that 
chief to come to him, but the serdar, suspecting that Burncs 
intended to sei^e him and send him to India, conceived that the 
moment had arrived to execute the project of open revolt, for which 
he was so well prepared ; his first act was therefore to kill Burnes’s 
messenger, and, without loss of time, he proceeded to his residence, 
acctjmpanied by Seidal Khan, Sikander Khan, Moliamed Attah 
Khan, Abdul Selara Khan, Emin Ullah Khan, &c. &e., and their 
followers and servants, in all nearly one hundred and thirty persons, 
the nucleus of the insm’rection. 

On the way there they killed the British officers and soldiers 
w'hom they met in the streets; the delay this occasioned enabled 
Buriies,' who had been informed of these massacres, to barricade 
the large outer gate of his house, and the insurgents were 
therefore a long time before they could force a passage. He 
had thought of retiring to the cantonments situated three miles 
from the city, but while putting on an Afghan dress to effect 
his retreat undiscovered, he changed his mind, and said, “No, 
I cannot play the coward, and, for the life of one man, com- 
promise the hoiiom' of the British name. Were I to escape thus, 
the Afghans would believe that I was irightened ; no, a hundred 
times worse than death, the prestige of my authority would be 
lost.” With these words he put on his uniform again and remained 
at his post, but sent messenger after messenger to Sir W. 
M‘Naghten, requesting that a battalion of infantry and two pieces 
of artillery might be sent to him without delay, for with these he 
considered he should be able to put down the insurgents. And he 
%vas right, for had the British troops appeared in the streets of Kabul 
lOjOOb Kuxzilhashes, Hazarahs, and Parsivans, would have rallied 
round Burncs and supported him ; but seeing that the English 
did not take the initiative, they feared to commit themselves 
in the eyes of the Afghans, who might have made them pay 
dearly for theii’ interference, and thus remained passive spectators of 
the struggle. To crown bis misfortune, the artillery sent for by the 
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and then left for Jellalahad, still harassed by the tribes In revolt, 
and after having reached that town took refuge within its walls 
with only three days' provisions. Never were troops in such a 
precarious position ; but a most happy incident came to their assist- 
a!tCi?, fur caravans brought them supplies for three months from 
Pesliawiir, which enabled them resolutely to oppose an energetic 
rc-^istance to the insurrection in which the rest of the army perished. 

Idle news of these conflicts of the mountaineers with General 
Sale’s brigade arrived at Kabul on the 1st of November, and was 
the signal for a serious disturbance which broke out in that city. 

'']''he uncoufjuered triljcsof Afghanistan waited only for the signal 
to be given them by the Khy heroes to rise simultaneously and 
commence a war fur their faith — a religious war, the most bloody 
of all wars. They watched attentively the Indo-Britisli troops, 
who were imprudently dispersed in the several garrisons of Kabul, 
Gliuznee, Kelat-i-Ghikljzye, Charikar, Kandahar, Jellalahad, and 
other places ; they knew that these detachments could easily be 
cut oiBf, and also that it was impossible that reinforcements should 
reach them from India until the month of April, the mountain 
passes being obstructed by the snow. Of the, thirty-two political . 
agents scattered over the country, not one perceived the least 
symptom of the excited state of the public mind ; the unfortunate 
Bumes himself, blinded by his excessive confidence in the natives, 
was the first to report to the Indian Government that the Afghan 
chiefs were sincerely attached to Shah Shooja, and that the British 
army might be withdrawn from their garrisons. Sir W. M'Naghten 
wrote more confidently in the same strain : all had fallen into a 
fatal slumber, from which they were aroused only by surrounding 
massficre. The British Commissioner had, in the first instance, 
attempted to parley with the Ghildjzyes and induce them to return 
to their duty, offering as one of the most persuasive arguments 
100,000 rupees = 10,000/. ; but they rqected every species of 
temptation, and contlimed to make war upon the invaders, their 
attacks being generally made at night. 

As sr;oii as the signal of revolt had been given in the country, 
AljduUali Khan, the head of the conspiracy in Kabul, took no 
further trouijie to conceal liis intentions, and said openly that he 
woulil kill Burncs before eight days were over. This officer, 
thottgh wanied, paid no attention to these threats, considering 
them as simphj Ijoustiiig, hut, seeing, that the serdar’s insolence 
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increased daily, lie at last bccaine very uneasy, and obtuuied 
information which left no doubt as to the serious position 
idicy were in ; moreover, he saw that the conduct of Abdullah 
Khan was connected with the revolt in the hills. This erilighteiied 
him as to the snare wKich had been woven round them, and he 
exclaimed, “There is 'nothing for it now but to quit this country.” 
The next day, November 2, .1841, early in the morning, he sent 
one of liis servants to the house of Abdullah Khan to request that 
chief to come to him, hut the serdar, suspecting that Biirnes 
intended to seize him and send him to India, conceived that the 
moment had arrived to execute the project of open revolt, for which 
he was so w'ell prepared ; his first act was therefore to kill Burnes’s 
messenger, and, without loss of time, he proceeded to his residence, 
accompanied by Seidal Khan, Sikander Khan, Mohamed Attah 
Khan, Abdul Selam Khan, Emin Ullah Khan, &c. &e., and their 
followers and servants, in all nearly one hundred and. thirty persons, 
the nucleus of the insurrection. 

On the way there they killed the British ofiScers and soldiers 
whom they met in the streets ; the delay this occasioned enabled 
Burnes, wbo bad been informed of these massacres, to barricade 
the large outer gate of his house, and the insurgents were 
therefore a long time before they could force a passage. He 
had thought of retiring to the cantonments situated three miles 
from the city, hut while putting on an Afghan dress to effect 
his retreat undiscovered, he changed his mind, and said, “ No, 
I cannot play the cow^ard, and, for the life of one man, com- 
promise the honour of the British name. Were I to escape thus, 
the Afghans wmnld believe that I was frightened ; no, a hundred 
times worse than death, the prestige of my authority would be 
lost.” With these wmrds he put on his uniform again and remained 
at his post, but sent messenger after messenger to Sir 'W. 
M'Naghten, requesting that a battalion .of infantry and two pieces 
of artillery might be sent to him without delay, for with these ho 
considered lie should be able to put down the insurgents. And he 
was right, for had the British troops appeared in the streets of .Kabul 
10,000 Kuzzilbaslies, Hazarahs, and Parsivans, would have rallied 
round Burnes and supported him; but seeing that the English 
did not take the initiative, they feared to commit themselves 
in the eyes of the Afghans, who might have made them pay 
dearly for their interference, and thus remained passive spectators of 
the struggle. To crown his misfortune, the artillery sent for by the 
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beleaguered officer never arrived, and the mob, emboldened 
by tiie simply defensive attitude assumed by his countrymen, 
hesitated no longer; the inhabitants rose in all parts of the 
city, and to them were soon joined the suburban population. 
From that moment the impulse given to the revolt was im- 
placable and irresistible, and the nation rose as one man against 
their foreign invaders. But to continue my iian-ativc; the 
shopkeepers and workmen, as well as the dregs of the ])eople, 
now surrounded the residence of Burnes, to take it by assault, and 
showed themselves exceedingly vindictive in this conflict, a circum- 
stance which might have arisen from ids having been governor 
of the city, and frequently obliged to punish them with severity. 
The mob show{;<l great perseverance in tlieir (mdeavours to break 
their way into the house, but the besieged, twenty-three in num- 
ber, consisting of a few officers and servants, and ten sepoys, by- 
applying their ears to the ground, learnt from the hollow sound of 
the blows that were struck against the walls, on which side to 
expect the attack, and when a hole was made, they shot the first man 
who presented himself at the opening ; this damped the courage of 
the others, who retired to recommence operations at some other 
spot. The defence w'as thus prolonged from eight in the morning 
till rivo in the afternoon, and the Afghans having lost many men 
in their attempts to force an entrance, at last had recourse to other 
means; combustibles were piled against the gi-eat gate, and when 
it was entirely con.sumed they rushed in a mass through the passage 
and gained the interior of the house. The inmates had by this 
time exhausted all their ammunition, and Burnes received a point 
blank shut from a pistol ; the hall struck him in the rigiit eye, and 
he died instantly ; his body was then hacked to pieces with 
repeated sabre cuts, and, horribly mutilated, thrown into the garden 
uf his own house. 

Three-and-twenty persons perished with Burnes, amongst svhom 
Were his brother Lieut. Charles Burnes and Lieut. Bruadloot; 
Cajitni]! Johnson, in charge of the Treasury, escaped by a miracle, 
f.'aptaiu Trevor, with his family, and a few other officers, were also 
furiiiJiaie enough to reach the cantonments. His house and that 
of Buriu's were burned to the ground, and the military elicst, 
mngaxines, ami commissariat stores of provisions pillaged. 

^ Tlic-'c flt-L'iIir, i>f the death of sole .survh'or of theniapsacrc in EurnoR’y 
Kuril* me by Mohamed hotise. He received six-aud-tiveiity 

n'..or.iu Khan, Keclice, "svho was the wounds. — Fetrier. 
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On liearing of the outbreak Sir W. M'Nagbtcii detached two 
regiments under Brigadier Shelton, and some irregulars under 
Captain Nieholl, to occupy the citadel of the Bala Hissar, in 
which was the residence of Shah Shooja. This movement was the 
onty measure the envoy adopted, totally regardless of the state of 
the city and the earnest demands of Burnes, whose repeated mes- 
sages announced his critical position. It was the greater error, 
])ecause provisions w’ere short in barracks, and the principal mnga- 
iilue was in Kabul ; the Resident considered the small party in 
charge of it as sufficient for its defence, but the indecision of the 
officer in command led. to its evacuation. Another depot, gallantly 
defended, was carried by assault, and it Avas with great difficulty 
■ and loss of life that they subsequently retook twa) small redoubts 
tolerably w^ell provisioned, which enabled them to subsist some 
time longer. 

These disasters, the result of want of foresight, were the cause 
of all the calamities Avhich overtook the British army. Greater 
success would, without doubt, have followed if bolder measures had 
been adopted, but General Elpliinstone, borne dowm by age and 
in&mity, had long lost the qualifications necessary for so responsible 
a command ; he appeared to have fallen into a state of lethargy, 
and remained complacently satisfied with his defensive attitude, 
while it Aras absolutely necessary to proceed by the most opposite 
means. The staff of the General-in-Chief did not prove itself more 
competent than their commander, and Sir W. M‘Naghteri, taking 
himself to task rather late for the numerous faults he had com- 
mitted, and Avhich had placed some thousands of his countrymen in 
peril, strove to repair his error by the energy and vigour with which 
he conducted the defence. But his efforts Avere vain, all seemed 
paralysed around him ; his orders, like his requests, were eluded, or 
timidly and inefficiently executed, and this occasioned fresh disasters, 
instead of procuring the slightest amelioration of their position. 

On the 4th of NoA^emher Zeraan Khan, Mohamedzye,* who 
possessed immense Avealth and had attached the people to his 
party by his largesses, succeeded, with the help of his uncle Naw'al) 
Djabhar Kiian, and his cousin Chems Eddin Khan,t both intlu- 
ciitial personages, in inducing the Afghans to proclaim him king, 

* Sou of Nawab Assad Ullah Khan, ' t Son of Emin Khan, haif-brotlier 
ono of the'’ deocawed brotlmrs of Dost of Dost Mohamed Khan, — Feirier. 
jM oliarned. — FiVyu’/'. 
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and he surrounded himself with all the pomp of royalty. This 
chief, at the head of his partizans, daily exchanged a few shots 
with the English, who were shut up in their caritonnierits ; hut 
though he captured and murdered a few officers and soldiers who 
iraprudently risked their lives outside the camp, the Mohamodzye 
chief experienced only reverses hi his repeated atta{tks. In one 
of these Ahdullah Khan, Etcliekzye, the originator and promoter 
of the conspiracy, received a ball in the forehead and died witliin 
two days. 

After each defeat Zeman Khan retired into the city without 
being <Ii'aturhed, for the English never followed him, which they 
could have done* without difficulty ; and as they had committed the 
serious fault of establishing their magazines of provisions at a 
considerable distance from the cantonments, they should at the 
outset have displayed a little more energy in endoavoiu'ing' to dis- 
lodge the Afghans from the houses in which they were regaling 
themselves upon them. At the sight of one battalion and two 
or three pieces of cannon, they would have fled: they admit it 
now, and it was the step they most dreaded the enemy would take. 
Many times did the officers suggest it, but General Elphinstone 
would not give his consent, and the anny saw itself reduced to 
procure provisions with gold and presents from the insurgents 
' — the conduct of the general was indeed incomprehensible. After 
Shall Shooja Inui concerted wdth Abdullah Khan the revolt 
against the English, he fell into a far more dependent con- 
dition than that from which the latter had intended to withdraw 
him. The Etchekzye serdar and other conspirators had shown 
themselves exceedingly overbearing tow'ards him, sharp discus- 
sions took place, and there was very nearly a rupture; never- 
theless Shah ►Shooja was not sufficiently clearsighted to discover 
that they only looked upon liim as a tool to fje set aside as soon as 
the aunihilatioii of his protectors was accomplished, and the rising 
of the Khyherees induced the king to throw- himself into the arms 
of tiie national p-arty, and conspire actively fiimself. He first 
permirled the unlsappy Buraes to be murdered, though lie could 
Isave saved him with the greatest ease, for he occupied the citadel 
viith a fhwoted garri.son of a thousand men ; but it .seems that Lie 
lust coiiMdt'nce in his uceonipliees while that act was being ptw- 
petrateil, tlie cause uf which W'as probably secret information that 
he received from the Serdar Mohamed Attah Khan. He then 
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tlioiight it pnifleiit to close the gates of the Bala Ilissar before the 
mob could reach it, and, in his blhidness, believed that when 
order was restored the Afghans would hail him again as their 
king without the concurrence of the British being necessary ; he 
therefore abstained from helping them, hoping by this means to 
secure the support of his own subjects. He even thought it very 
wrong when some of the English troops, shut up in the fortress witli 
him, fired upon the townspeople, and turned their artillery upon the 
city ; but it was quite a different matter when the insurgents cut down 
the trees in his garden under the guns of the place, or when the 
partizans of Zeman Khan came within range: then the Shah 
entreated that the sharpest and best sustained fire possible might 
be kept up. Several British officers, to whom the treachery of 
Shah Shooja w’as now evident, proposed that the array should occupy 
the citadel in which he still resided, as they would then have the 
town in their power, and could, by threatening its destruction, 
obtain supplies and provisions. This plan was warmly supported 
by Sir W. M'Naghten, but rejected by General Elphinstone, 
who gave as his reason that the discouragement amongst the troops 
rendered the execution of it impossible ; indeed he acted in direct 
opposition to this sound advice by ordering a regiment, that had 
been sent to the Bala Hissar when the rebellion broke out, to return 
to camp. After this, though thus reinforced, the General lost all 
confidence in himself for any useful purpose ; he had despaired of 
success from the commencement, and waited to the last with the 
inertness and cold apathy that are the result of a fixed opinion, the 
annihilation of the doomed army under his command : the troops 
themselves, cast down by the example of their chief, lost all energy. 
The British soldier has proved in all times that in bravery he is 
second to none in Europe ; but this is under certain conditions ; 
he must have full rations, his arrack, his beer, and a thousand 
other stimulants, the privation of which induces discouragement 
and indecision. 

There is no doubt such was the condition of the force at Kabul, 
and to this must be attributed the feeble and pusillanimous cojiduct 
of H.M.’s 44th and the 37th N.I. when attacked by the insurgents 
in a small entrenched camp on an eminence which protected the 
citadel ; they scarcely made any resistance, the efforts of Brigadier 
Shelton to animate them were useless, and cavalry and infimtry gave 
w-ay and fled in great disorder to the cantonments, hotly pursued 
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By the Afghans, who would perhaps have forced their enemy’s 
})Osilioii that day, bat for the intervention of the insurgent Serdar 
Osman Khan, Isakzye, who made a special treaty with Sir “Wh 
M‘Naglitcn, in virtue of which a few days of comparative tran- 
quillity were secured to tlie Anglo-Indian troops. After tins clie(‘k 
the. 54th regiment of N, I., which occupied the Bala Hissar, was 
withdi-awm, and Shah Shooja abandoned to his own resources. 

It has been mentioned that Mohamed ikkbar Khan, a son of 
Dost iMohamed, had retired to Khulm ■ after his flight from Bok- 
hara. Not having been able to procure from Mir ^\h]ec tlie 
assistance he required to maintain the old soldiers of his flithcr who 
had joined him in his exile, he resolved to go to Persia, where liis 
uncles, the serdars of Kandahar, had been w*ell received by JSIo- 
bumed Shah, hoping that that monarch would not do less for him than 
for them ; indeed he w’as on his road there, and near Balkh, when, 
hearing of the insurrection in Kabul, he changed his course, and 
arrived on the '25th of November in that city,* where he found cvery- 
tlhng in the greatest confusion, and his cousin Zeman Khan declared 
king. Though smarting under this vexation, Akbar was obliged to 
recognise the election, but only with the secret determination to 
reverse it on the first opportunity, and such wars the diversity of 
opinions and interests at this time amongst the Afghans, that he 
bad little difficulty in creating for himself, and in a few days, 
a powerful party, 'whiclt soon overcame that of all the other 
chiefs. 

lilany British officers, alive to the mournful turn that the military 
o])eratioii3 had taken, and foreseeing the result which the weaknes.s 
and incapacit}’ of General Elphinstone must produce, were of opinion 
that negotiations, based upon the evacuation of the country, ought 
to bo opened with all the influential chiefs in Kabul, without regard 
to the superiority that some chose to arrogate tu themselves over tlie 
re.'t. hor several days Sir W. M‘Naghten repelled this advice, 
v.hielk he received from all sides; hut the disastrous intelligence 
fhai ^va.s himught in from outlying garrisons inclined him to enter- 
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tain pacific measures more favourably, for the English had losses 
to deplore in every direction. The troops at Ghuznee, com- 
manded by Colonel Palmer, had been ordered to Kabul, but 
could not leave, and, subsequently, being obliged to abandon the 
town, they retired into the citadel : however, they were pretty well 
provisioned. The brigade of Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Laren, which 
Sir W. 3I‘Naghtcn recalled from Kandahar to the assistance of the 
division in Kabul, had been arrested in its march by the great depth 
of snow which had fallen and the insurrection that developed itself 
everywhere with a ferocity and excitement difficult to imagine. 
This column had pushed forward as far as Ghuznee ; but there it 
was forced to return, and after having thrown a garrison into Ke- 
lat-i-Ghildjzye, with a year’s provisions, it made its way back to 
Kandahar. On the other hand Captain Woodburn, who left 
Ghuznee with one hundred and thirty men, was harassed on the 
road by the insurgents, and took refuge in some ruins, surrounded 
. by a broken wall. Here, besieged by four or filve thousand Afghans, 
he made a sortie in two divisions, one led by himself the other 
by a native officer, and, throwing himself into the melde, he fell 
gallantly with all his men ; the second division endeavoured to return, 
but only five Sepoys escaped to tell the tale. Another English 
officer, Captain Ferris, was besieged with two hundred and fifty 
men in a miserable fort, which he defended many days against 
three or four thousand Afghans, and having only twenty-five cart 
ridges a man left, also resolved to try and cut his way through the 
enemy. This was no easy matter, for he had with him his wife and 
her sister, but the ladies were tied behind two native horsemen and 
placed in the centre of the square, and after a fi*ightful conflict 
the little party reached another fort, whence, with the help of 
guides, they made their w'ay to Peshawur. 

The first idea of Sir W. M‘]Sraghten, on hearing of these dis- 
asters. was to force his way through the Khyber Pass and join 
General Sale in Jellalabad, which he had fortified; but wiser 
counsels prevailed, and this impracticable project was given up. 
It was impracticable quite as much from the nature of the ground 
as from tlie ill feeling of the tribes, who were in arms all along 
the pass, and the deep snow presented aggravated difficulties of 
every kind, which Sale’s brigade, if it had been ordered to meet 
them, must have encountered also. The plans for the retreat 
therefore were for the moment abandoned by Sir Wm. M‘Naghten, 
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and not without reo'ret. Subsequently, and in conformity with the 
almost universal opinion, he sent Captains Lawrence and Trevor, 
and a tew other officers, to malce overtures of pea{;e to the A%hans, 
by whom the propositions were favourably received ; this induced 
Sir W. ^LNaghteii to place himself in direct coinirmiiicatioii with 
the chiefs, particularly with Mohamed Akbar Khan, with tvhorn 
the English Commissioner proposed to conclude a treaty, consisting 
of twenty articles. These were all accepted by him and them, and 
in several conferences that followed, many of the serdars, who were 
desirous that tranquillity should be re-established in the country, 
insisted that the terras of the evacuation should he defiiiitively and 
promptly decreed. Sir W. M'Naghten, s('.eing tiiat Mohamed 
Akbar Khan app(ja.red the most powerful amongst them, and the 
most inclined to negotiate, prefoiTcd treating with him, although 
he well knew that this chief every day joined the insurgents wlio 
fired on the soldiers in the cantonment. But Akbar, having 
assured him that he acted thus only to pacify the other serdars 
his rivals, wdio sought to degrade him in the eyes of his country- 
men by representing him as a traitor to the national cause, he 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the Commissioner, and 
an almost friendly understanding was established between them. 

Was Jlohamed Akbar iii good faith when he promised entire 
devotion to the English, and when he promised even to de- 
liver up the murderers of Burnos? This is doubtful, for it is 
very improbable he should have forgotten that the ruin of 
his house had been brought about by those to whom lie bad 
offered to devote himself. And then bis father, the head of his 
family, the Emir Dost Mohamed, was he not still a prisoner in 
India V It is impo.ssiblo to deny that the position of Akbar Khan 
was itiost embarvassiiig, for, obliged to conciliate the invaders 
of las country to ].wescrvc a hope of delivering liis father, he could 
only do so at the risk of exciting the suspicious of his countrymen, 
who wore bait too wadi iiicliued to mistrust him. Zeman Klian, his 
cousin, knew tliat the return of Dost Mohamed would bring down 
the eraz\’ scalfolding on which his own dawning royalty fdepended, 
and therefore Ih; iK'glccted no means of alienating the Afghans from 
.iMohamed .‘ikbur Khan ; he wmuld, ])erha}>s, liave completely sne- 
tpeedotl if the latter had not, to save his life, adopted an energetic 
lira of eonduet, the loyalty of which has been diversely appreciated 
b}- those wlio have considered the subject. I\Iany chiefs had openly 
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qiuiri’elJed vatli the son of the Emir, and on the 22nd of December 
they reproached him with having treated with the English unknown 
to them, and sacrificed them to his own ambition. lie defended 
himself with energy from these accusations, but he could not con- 
vince his antagonists, and they would certainly have cut him to 
pieces on the spot if he had not sworn upon the Koran that on 
the morrow he would bring the British Commissioner into Kabul 
either as a hostage or a corpse. 

The Afghans who took part in the melancholy episodes which 
concluded the British occupation of Kabul, are generally convinced 
that in one of his interviews wdtb Mohamed Akbar Kban, Sir W. 
ilDNaghtcn had solemnly promised to restore hjs father to him 
within the space of a month ; but the period had nearly expired, and 
the Emir was still a prisoner in India. This fact greatly exasperated 
Akbar Khan, and made him more exacting in the terms of the eva- 
cuation ; several conferences had ended 'without a successful result, 
and the negotiations had already become embittered, when on the 
night of the 23rd to 24th of December, Captain Skinner who was in 
the Afghan camp, andved in that of the English, the bearer of fresh 
conditions from x\kbar Khan, wdio demanded another interview with 
Sir W. M'Naghten, for the purpose of concluding a definitive treaty. 
This was acceded to, and the envoy arrived at the appointed rendez- 
vous on Christmas-Day, 1841, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and M‘Kenzie; the meeting took place near a bridge, in 
the neighbourhood of which sixteen Afghan horsemen had been pre- 
viously posted in ambush. Akbar Khan received the Commissioner 
with violent reproaches at his having so long delayed setting his 
father at liberty and evacuating Kabul ; he also declared that the 
arms, ammunition, and hostages had never been given up to him, 
while on hi.s side he held in readiness and at Sir W. M‘Nagiiten’s 
disposal the cattle necessary to transport the baggage of the arm} . 
“In exchange for my promptitude,” he said, “I find only delay 
and duplicity; General Sale, instead of evacuating Jellalabad 
as agreed between us, has provisioned and fortified himself 
with more energy than ever.” The British Commissioner in 
vain protested his good and loyal intentions ; Mohamed Akbar 
would listen to nothing : Sir W.- M'Naghten had, he said, delayed 
up to that day to fulfil his promises, and he should therefore con- 
sider him and his suite as prisoners, till all the conditions pre- 
viously determined upon were executed. He then seized Sir William 
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by tlie arm to take him into Kabul, but the envoy resisted and ex- 
claimed, Better die than follow you.” Akbar Khan instantly put 
his pistol to his breast and fired,— it flashed in the pan ; the second 
laid the Resident dead at his feet. The pistols which the chief 
used had been presented to him only a few days before by Sir W. 
M‘Naghtcn himself. Captain Trevor, who was at a little distance, 
having seen the first hostile movement of the assassin, instantly dis- 
mounted to go to the assistance of his chief, but was killed on the 
spot by an Afghan bullet. As to Captains Lawrence and Mdxenzio 
they were seized, stripped, and tied on horseback behind two 
chiefs, who had infinite difficulty in saving them from their in- 
furiated followers; they were subsequently imprisoned in a fort, 
but after some days recovered their liberty. The head of Sir W. 
M‘Naghten was carried through the bazaars on the point of a 
spear, with the green .spectacles on that he was in the habit of 
wearing ; it was subsequently fixed on the roof of the Round Point 
of the bazaar, called the Tchar-sook, as well a.s his corpse, and that 
of Captain Trevor: the bodies were left there three days, and 
afterwards thrown into a dry well. 

After the death of Sir W. M'Naghten, the direction of affairs 
was placed in the htinds of Major Pottinger, who had defended 
Herat the preceding year. On leaving that city he came to Kabul 
and was appointed governor of Charikar and Istallf, two small towns 
situated in the mountains, onc-and-twenty miles north of Kabul, 
and about three from each other. The garrisons which held them 
were after a gallant defence overpowered about the same time that 
the revolt broke out in the capital, but Major Pottinger, though 
wounded by a ball in the thigh, was enabled, almost by a mi- 
racle, to escape and reach the hou.se of Burnes, which had been 
sacked and pillaged shortly before. Of this event he was igno- 
rant, hut on his arrival there the traces of the disaster v'ero 
still fresh ; he found himself alone in the smoking ruins and in 
trie midst of the insurgents, from whom his lucliy star and ex- 
(xdlcnt lK)r.se saved him once more, and he arrived, completely 
(jxiuiusted. in the British cantonment. Major Pottinger Inid l)ut 
ver}' innperfectl}' recovered fi'om his wound, M'heri tlic heavy 
tusk ttf din-cting the political affairs of Kabul fell upon his 
sr.oultk-rs. Sad as had been the result of the confidence which Sir 
'William M'Naghton placed in Mohamed Akbar, such was the 
desperate position of things, that Major Pottinger could see no 
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better coarse than to renew the negotiations with that serdar ; 
but the otiier Afghan chiefs who wished to prevent the con- 
centration of authority in the hands of the son of the Emir, 
insisted on taking part in the treaty, that was to drive tlie 
English out of their country. They all ratified it, and the articles 
were nearly a repetition of those which had been imposed on Sir 
'W. M‘Naghten, namely, the evacuation of Jellalabad by Sale’s 
brigade, and the liberation of Dost Mohamed; but this time it 
was agreed that the English should keep their arms, and he accom- 
panied across the Khyher by an Afghan escort, commanded by 
Akbar Khan himself, wEo was to protect them as far as Peshawur. 
Wounded, however, as had been his self-love, and foiled in his 
ambitious views in not having been permitted to treat singly with 
the invaders, he did not care to assemble the escort immediately. 
The Indo-British had lost up to this period twenty-eight officers killed 
in action or assassinated ; 10,000 bodies of men and animals infected 
the air and aggravated the sufferings of the 5000 unhappy sur- 
vivors, that now formed the army, and who were worn out hj the 
resistance they had maintained for two months against 40,000 
insurgents. The cold had become intensely severe ; fuel, provisions, 
and ammunition failed, and the troops being completely discouraged 
Major Pottinger did not think it advisable to wait any longer for 
the promised escort, and decided upon making a desperate rush 
through the midst of the enemy ; accordingly, on the 5th of 
January, 1842, he gave the order for departure. 

On Thursday the 6th, after having sustained a siege of sixty- 
seven days, and endured the most cruel privations, General 
Elphinstone and the army he commanded quitted, under a humi- 
liating capitulation, the intrenched camp of Kabul, and moved 
oif on a road a foot deep in snow. The force had, however, 
scarcely cleared the cantonment, when the rear guard was attacked 
by the Afghans : an officer of the 5th regiment of native cavalry 
named Hardyman, and some of his men, were killed in this 
affair, and the army marched only five miles that day. The sky 
was clear, but tlie cold intense, and when they arrived on the im- 
camping ground the soldiers had to clear away the snow, before 
they could rest their weary limbs on the frozen earth; to this 
was added the want of provisions, and before morning dawned 
several hundred men and women had died from cold and hunger. 

On the 7th the division marched upon Barikhar, and the 
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Afghan escort which Akbar Khan liad promised should protect the 
retreat appeared in larger ■ numbers and hostile ; the rear guard 
was , harassed that day by several bloody engagements, and the 
enemy carried off three mountain guns. From this moment 
tlie English, who had indeed placed but little confidence in the 
promises of the Afghans, felt convinced they should never reach 
Jeilalabad but by fighting every inch of the way, and, encamping 
at the entrance of the defile, they there passed a more terrible 
night than the first. Those ■who survived till day-break, found 
tliC ground covered vrith corpses ; the bewildered Sepoys burnt 
their clothes to warm thernselves, and the British soldiers sinking 
under cold and liungcr had s.(jarcely strength to cany their arms : 
the most frightful disorder reigned throughout the frozen and 
famished multitude, and those who had saved anything valuable 
were here obliged to abandon it. ■ , 

On the morning of the 8tli, the division could not advance one 
single step. The heights around swanned with their enemies, 
who having suspended their fire during the night, recommenced 
their deadly work at sunrise. In this extremity the English were 
obliged to enter into a parley with Mohamed Akbar Khan, who 
was seen encamped on an eminence near, and ■^vho, while affecting 
a great sympathy for them, was not so igmorant of the misfor- 
tunes that befell them as he wished to make them believe. He 
blamed Major Pottiiiger for his precipitation in quitting Kabul, 
without waiting for the escort which w'as to protect the army, 
adding that he alone amongst the Afghan chiefs had the power 
to preN'ent the attacks made upon it, and he offered to control 
the iusurgeuts, provided the English consented to give hostages 
diat they wmild not go beyond Tezeen, until Sale’s brigade 
iiad evacuated Jeilalabad. It is evident that the serdar feared 
tl'iC junction of the two divisions in a place that was fbr- 
tihed and provisioned, and in which they could pass the winter 
\n safety, and wait for the spring to resume the offensive. To 
assiin* himseif therefore that the engagement would be foitli- 
fully kept, he demanded at first six hostages, but was subsequently 
satisfied with Major J-'ottinger, and Captains La’WTence and 
iTKeriZio. As soon as they were placed in his bands, the troops 
ii'i'/ved forwardl towards the famous defile of Khoord Kabul, but 
attaekeii on all sides, notwithstanding the treaty just concluded, 
this day brought with it the climax of their misfortunes i scenes 
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of caj'iiapre aa<l pitiless craelty were renewed at every stop, and 
tlio column, crushed by the rolling fire of its invisible foes, at 
length abandoned the guns to the Afghans. Reduced to twenty 
cartridges per man, they were obliged to charge with the bayonet 
enemies sheltered by rocks and well provided with ammunition, 
%vhile women and children pierced with cold were seen wan- 
dering distrficted and at random through the five, amongst the 
disorganised troops. Mohamed Akbar Khan had no command 
over his men, for they had proclaimed the Djeliad or Holy bVar, 
had become Ghazees or soldiers of the Faith, and their fimaticism 
knew no bounds : the feeling of revenge, that of doing a good 
WYjrk in the eyes of God, and above all the hope of booty, rendered 
them utterly deaf to entreaty or command ; clestitute of pity, and 
recklcvss of order or discipline, they gorged themselves wnth blood 
and plunder. 

On the 9th Akhar Khan acknowledged that he was perfectly 
powerless to restrain these Ghazees, who renewed the scenes of the 
previous day with increased fury, and the storm which had raged 
over the wretched troops for three consecutive days ended in one of 
the most terrible military catastrophes on record. The remnant of 
the Indo-Britisli army, exhausted by forced marches, by cold, by 
want of food and fuel, and agonizing sufferings of every description, 
had no longer the strength to defend itself, and was massacred — 
annihilated, by overwhelming numbers of merciless enemies. Three 
natives only and one single European, Dr. Brydon, reached Jellala- 
bad outof a body of five thousand men and a much greater number 
of camp-followers, who lost their lives in this butchery. Akbar Khan 
seemed to deplore the conduct of his soldiers and his own want of 
command over them, and in the height of this bloody tragedy 
offered shelter to the English ladies, promising to protect them at 
the peril of his own life; the offer was accepted by several, 
amongst whom were j-judy Sale, Lady M'Naghten, Mrs. Anderson, 
Mrs. Reid, and Mrs. Mainwaring, and they w^ere perfectly well 
treated by him, 

Akbar Khan having in his camp the hostages that were deli- 
vered to him, also General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, Captain 
Johnson, and a fcAV other officers, remained two days on this fatal 
ground, waiting for the evacuation of Jellalahad by General Sale, 
to whom he had sent a copy of the treaty concluded between 
himseif and Major Eldred Pottinger. But that General formally 
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refused to abandon the place without an order from the Goverrior- 
Gencrai of India in Council; and fortunate was it for him that he 
came to this determination, for the Afghans had laid a plan for 
extenninating his corps to the very last man. 

After the disaster in the Khoord Kabul, Mohamed Akbar 
Khan marched his prisoners to Tezeen and Jugdulluk, and then 
to Thigri, a fortified tovm situated in the rich valley of Lug- 
man, vvhere, after much hesitation, he determined not to forward 
them to Jellalahad, hut sent them to Buddiahad, a large fortress 
recently built at the upper end of the valley. On the 11 tb they 
were moved to Zindoh and placed in charge of the chief, Alohamcd 
Bnah Klum. The death of General Blphinstone from natural 
causes occurred on the 2Srd of April following, and Akbar Khan 
sent the corpse under escort to Jellalahad ; but the Ghazees met 
it on the road, attacked and dispersed the guard, tore the body from 
the cofli n, and stripped and stoned it. 

The massacres in the Khoord Kabul greatly increased the powder 
and influence of Mohamed Akbar and his party became daily more 
numerous ; the Ghazees on all sides responded to his appeal, and 
the irregular cavalry of the country in the service of the English 
deserted to join his standard. His army then amounted to seven 
or eight thousand men, and with these he laid siege to Jellalahad, 
being fully convinced that General Sale wmuld never evacuate it in 
virtue of the treaty. This brave officer had entrenched himself in 
the place with the two battalions under his command, and for more 
than two montlis had been living on half rations, determined to 
hold out to the last man. Jellalahad (Glory inhabited) is situated 
west of Peshawur, at the opening of the Khyber Pass. In the 
siunmer it contains but 2000 inbabitants, but in the winter nearly 
20,000, for the severity of that season in these mountains obliges 
the inhabiiaiils to take refuge in the towns ; General Sale arrived 
a.t tlie period of this augmentation, and was necessitated, for the 
security of his brigade, to take steps to prevent this increase in 
the pf!|.iuiation. All Akbar Khan’s efforts to dislodge the gallant 
General proved inotfisctual, and instead of succeeding, as he hoped, 
he was very nearly losing his life here either by mischance or 
treacliery. The rifle of the Isakzye chief, Mohamed Osman Khan, 
the lirst of tlie insurgent serdars who made a treaty with Sir Wm, 
.M'Naghteu, went off accidentally — such, at least, -was the statement 
8vf that ehiet~.~and the ball lodged in Akbar Khan’s arm, wdio pre- 
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tended that tlie injury was premeditated, and that Osman Kban 
had been bribed by the English to assassinate him : he, therefore, 
put him to death. 

While Akbar Khan was thus harassing General Sale at Jeliala- 
bad, Zeiiian Khan, the newly elected king of the Afghans, occu- 
pied the town of Kabul and besieged Shah Shooja, who from the 
citadel kept up a cannonade upon the city ; several thousand lives 
w'ere sacrificed in this struggle, for each day brought with it its own 
combat. The cause of Zeman Khan, however, prospered not; he 
hccanie anxious and disappointed at this useless waste of his fortune, 
on which he depended for success, and by which alone he had 
secured partisans; he, therefore, deemed it prudent, to accept the 
propositions made to him by the Shah, laid down the royalty with 
which the nation had invested him, and consented to become the 
prime minister of the Suddozye prince. In acting thus he thought 
he should be able to prevent the re-establishment of Dost Mohamed 
if he should return, and also to reduce Akbar Khan to obe- 
dience, being well determined, however, to take the first favourable 
opportunity of overthrowing Shah Shooja and seizing the crown 
once more ; but the events w'hich followed completely neutralized 
his deep-laid schemes. The Shah, on the other hand, was not 
more sincere than his vizier, and promised him what he never 
intended to perform ; he made these concessions to his adver- 
saries for no other purpose than to extricate himself from his 
present embarrassing position, intending to get rid of them all if 
ever he should find himself firmly established in power. To 
complete this apparent reconciliation, he named Akbar Khan, 
Serdar Serdarane* and sent his appointment to him at Jellalabad ; 
but that chief wmuld not accept it or sanction the treaty con- 
cluded wdth his cousin, unless Shah Shooja agreed to support him 
in besieging that towm. It wms hardly possible that any proposal 
should liave better coincided wdth the Shah’s own views, for he 
ardently longed for some opportunity of leaving Kabul till he could 
return in force, supported by the English, whose assistance he saw, 
when too late, w^is indispensable to him. The conditions offered by 
Akbar Khan w'ere by no means favourable to tlie intrigues of Zeman 
Khan, and the vizier, therefore, advised the king not to accept them, 
or at any rate if he did to leave him, during his absence, in coiii- 
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luaiid at Kabul ; but the king, wlio perceived , the drift of his ad^nce, 
sim})ly sent him orders to accompany him to Jellalabad, and to 
prove that he was in earnest in this decision, he appointed the 
son of the Serdar Emin Illlah Khan governor of Kabul while he 
was away. Zeman Khan, uneasy at the Siiah’s persisting in his 
determination, resolved to ascertain the cause, and found that 
he had been deceived by his sovereign, whom he had himself 
intended to betray: he, therefore, to nip the evil in the bud, 
determined upon his destruction. 

Shah Shooja, in pursuance of his intentions, left the citadel to 
join his small army, encamped about a mile and a half from the 
Bala Hissar, .with the declared object of leading it against the 
English, but in reality to use it as an escort on his way to place 
himself under their protection ; he liad, however, scarcely started 
when the Serdar Shooja ed Dooulet, a .son of Zeman Khan, accom- 
panied by four servants, overtook him, and fired point blank into 
his palanquin. The unfortunate monarch wms wounded by several 
balls, and still breathed when the assassins took him out of the 
litter and threw his body into a stream that was near the road, 
finishing their atrocious crime with their swords. This event took 
place in February, 1842. 

The character of Shah Shooja has generally been too severely 
criticized. Even his adversaries, the Mohamedzyes, who. now' govern 
Afghanistan, admit that he wms a very remarkable man, and the 
only one of Shah Timoor’s sons who was capable of reigning. He 
had both ability and courage, and redeemed more than one vice 
by the qualities which the Afghans delight to see in their princes. 
He was after the manner of that country a good administrator, and 
understood how to conduct a w’ar as well as an Afghan can ; he only 
w.ant{?d a little better luck; such is the opinion of all Afghans, 
Sevifra.1 times beaten and driven out of the country, he never con- 
sidered liiin.self vancjuished, and took the field twelve times in his 
endeavours to regain the ciwn. It is impossible to look upon 
this ];sersevera!ice as mere obstinacy ; it denotes great energy of 
cliaracrer, mid if ho always failed it w'as because he never would 
permit the sm.allest entrenchment upon his absolute rights. 'Wlieii 
wc EurojRuins form au opinion of the acts of the barbarous nations 
of Asia we alwavs do so according to our own standard of morals, 
and political passions, without making the least allowance for the 
dillerencft that exists between our habits and feelings, and theirs. 
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There is no question that Shall Shooja, like every other Afghan, 
v,-as cruel and also despotic, hut let us review the position in wbicii 
he was placed, and it. will appear that having to govern a race 
for whom force is the only law, it would have been difficult 
for him to act otherwise than as he did. The Mohamedzyes, 
whose influence in the government was so great, were always 
conspiring against him during his first reign. After the death of 
Ahmed Shah, the descendants of that great prince had always been 
subject to the caprices engendered by the ambition of the serdars 
who left them only the shadow of regal power. Shah Sbooja 
resisted their intrigues with greater tenacity than his predecessors 
had done, and was therefore more especially the object of their 
machinations ; he would have been foolish indeed to allow himself to 
be beaten without making an effort to foil them, and coercion was the 
only means by which he could succeed in concentrating the power 
in his own hands : hp believed he should secure this object if he 
did so, and therein was his error. Had he reflected that the 
tribes, attached to their chiefs by so many ties, would give him but 
a feeble and unceitain support, he would certainly have abstained 
from using force for the purpose of attaining it ; but weakness on 
his part would have been worse, for then he must have succumbed 
at once. His conduct during his second reign is a proof of that 
independence of character which was ever his misfortune : indig- 
nant under the yoke imposed upon him by the English, all 
the vices of his Afghan nature brdke forth ; he betrayed his 
benefactors, resisted his liberators, and died by the hands of 
assassins — for an Afghan he could have no more glorious close to 
such a career. 
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FetliiDji-agMirza succeeds Shah. Sliocsja — Combat between that prince andZernan 
Khan — The former is beaten — Akbar Khan returns to Kabul and forces 
Fcthi Bjing to retire to the citadel — The fonner becomes his Vizier and 
recognizes liini as King — Akbar plunders Fethi Djing — Flight of the rrinee 

— Akliar remains master of Kabul — The Englisb in spite of the insurrection 
maiutain themsedves at Kandahar — Foresight of Major Rawlinson — Occur- 
rences in the neighbourhood of that city — Persian account of them — Akter 
Khan, Alizye, beaten by the English — Plan of the Afghims to seize Kandahar— 
They are defeated — Second expedition of the English to Kabul — Akbar Khan 
is repulsed at Butkhak — Opinion.^ of the press on this .second expedition — 
What is true and what is false — Mistakes of the journalist in military matters 

— The English eyaeuate Afghanistan ^ — They place Sliapoor Mirza on the throne . 
of Kabul — The English give Dost Mobamed his liberty — Akbar Khan returns 
to Kabul and seizes the sovereign power — Eestoration of Dost Mohamed at 
Kabul — Seif der* Djing is driven from Kandahar by Kohendil Khan. 

Shah Shooja left several sons, of whom four took part in the 
political events that occurred in Afghanistan during the English 
occupation ; these w^ere Timoor Mirza, Fethi Djing Mirza, -Seif der 
Djing Mirza, and Shapoor Mirza. 

Although the Shah had^ appointed a Governor of Kabul pre- 
viously to his violent death, he had also for further security placed 
his second son Fethi Djing in the Bala Hissar. When this prince 
heard of his father's assassination he shut himself up in the citadel 
with one thousand men of Arab origin who were devoted to him, 
and sent money to his partizan Emin Ullah Khan, Loglieree, 
who occupied the suburbs with three thousand men, to distribute 
among the people in his name, and induce them to ri.se against 
Zemau Khan : this he did, and a bloody combat was maintained 
for two days and two nights, after which Emin Ullah Khan was 
obliged to retire to tlie Bala Hissar. 

Moho.nuKl Akbar had scarcely recovered from his wound wdien he 
iieai'd of these e^'enrs, which determined him immediately to retire 
from tlit* siege of Jellalabad (an mideftaking that had hitherto 
pr(.>?e.d to him only a source of disappointment), and return in haste 
to Kabul, wiiich he reached twenty days after the death of Shah 
Shooja. Whether it was because he did not consider himself in 
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jiiffieient force, or that lie tbonght the; moment unpropitlous, tiie 
serdar did not assume the sovereign power, but resolved ia the 
first instance to beguile his enemies into, destroying each other, and 
for tlijit pur})ose allied himself with Zeman Khan, and prevailed 
on him to assist in seizing the person of the Prince Fethi Djing. 
With their united forces they made four unsuccessful attacks upon 
the Bala Hissar, but at last succeeded in blowing up one of the 
towers of the when they rushed in and either killed or 

made prisoners all who were within its walls. 

Zeinan Khan wished to put Fethi Djing to death, but to this 
proposal IMohamcd Akbar refused to consent, and not only took 
that prince under his special protection, but made the liveliest 
protestations of devotion to his cause, declaring that he would 
never recognize any other Afghan as his sovereign. The object 
of this apparent generosity was simply to crush more decidedly 
the power of Zeinan Khan, who, divining his intention, for- 
tified himself in the suburbs of the town, but in vain, for Mo- 
hamed Akbar attacked and drove him back at every point, 
and he owed his safety to his formal renunciation of his claims 
to royalty and the post of vizier. After this success Akbar 
Khan married the daughter of the Serdar Emin Ullah Khan, an 
alliance which greatly strengthened his party ; he was also ap- 
pointed vizier by Fethi Djing, and maintained in the general 
command of the army. But these concessions did not affect his 
original project, and he prepared to bring about the downfall 
of this prince, who, warned of his danger, once more retired to 
the citadel, from which, however, he was forced to retire after a 
siege of forty-eight hours. Akbar immediately seized the treasure 
that Shah Shooja had left his son, hut suspecting that Fethi Djing 
had secreted a part of it, he ordered his guards not to lose sight of 
him for a moment, nor to allow him to sleep until he had given 
ii{) all the diamonds which he acknowledged were in liis possession. 
For three days and nights had the unhappy Fethi Djing Mirza 
been thus tormented, when Khan Shireen Khan, a Kuzzilbash 
ser-dar, who was secretly of his party, and supported the English, 
found an opportunity of conveying to him two hundred ducats 
with which he bribed his janitors to, facilitate his escape. Ilis 
prison was one of the large towers in an angle of the citadel, and 
happily for him a window in it overlooked the town ; from this 
he was lowered by a rope at night, and took refuge in the quarter 
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iiiba'bited by the Kuzzilbaslies of Djevanchir, a gun-sliot from 
the place, wlaere Khan Shireen Khan secreted him in his o^Y^ 
house. 

When Ills escape became known, Akbar Khan sent in pur- 
suit of him in all directions ; the strictest search was instituted 
for about twelve days, but without success, and when all hope of 
discovering liiiii was lost, and the search given up, Fethi Djing 
left his retreat, and under the escort of one hundred Kuzzilbash 
horsemen, reached Jellalahad. It was not knenm till some time 
after that Khan Shireen Khan had assisted the prince in his 
escape, and though Mohamed x\khar’s resentment was great, he 
concealed it, as it was necessary for him to keep on terms with this 
serclar. Arc not all these intrigues and counter-intrigues the best 
evidence of the instability of the Afghan character, and of the 
turbulence, constant craving for change, and uncontrollable love 
of bloodshed innate in it ? 

The flight of Fethi Djing Mirza ivas the last episode connected 
with the occupation of Kabul by tlie British. More fortunate 
or better prepared at Kandahar, they succeeded in bolding that 
city; a result wiiich was due to the firmness of General Nott, 
and, above all, to the indefatigable activity of Major Rawliii- 
son, who administered the affairs of that Residency with great 
ability.* 

The war in this province was the more difficult to conduct be- 
cause the principality had never been entirely subdued. The Serdar 
Akter Khau, Alizye, who had retired to the district of Zemindavar, 
kept up an unceasing conflict against the English, and though con- 
stantly beaten, he, in the most uudaunted manner, as constantly 


* Kawljii;Hou is one of t}io.«o tins hriilinnt officer. He niaj’ jnstly be 

rare eiiaracter^; who ai'e equally Oiipabie clas&eci amongst the great men that 

ot everything — honourable, firm, en- have been distinguished in the serviee 

liglitoi'cd, and eoTiciliatory — he is nni- of the East India Company, and it is 

ii t.'i'sa!ly bolovou. The remembrauce impossible not to feel astonishnieut, 

<'i' his goveruLuc-iit, which even in 1845 that after such a sjjlendid defence of 

ilie fintbor j'.'.und fresh in the memory the post entrusted to his care, his 

of ilie Kaiuiiihariaus, and could well talents and fidelity should remain so 

appreciate, tells far more in favoxir of ill-remunerated by his goveniiiient. 

tile learned and celebi’ated decipherer But, however that may be, such men 

rjf t'le i.’nneiform inscriptions than any- are always elevated above tlieir fellow 

tiiiit can be said in commendation men, and whether they are or are not 

of that ‘jifieer's talents. The manner the objects of Government patronage, 

in uhich lif defended Kandahar against the esteem and admiration of the world 

the insurgent..- v-ill give the reader only are theirs. — J^erj-fer, 

&. pi/or idea of the merit mid courage of 
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rfiurueil to tlu chai’ge. When the insurrection i.)roke out in 
Kabul tlic nriinhcr of his adherents was considerably augmcntod, 
anil the serdars Seidal Khan, Molmined Attah Khan, Saloo Khan, 
Mir Efzcl Khan, and others, with large contingents, then joiniai 
him. 

iSeif der Djing, the third son of Shah Shooja, who lived at Kan- 
dahar, fled from the city to join the insurgents ; both father and 
son thus repaying their benefactors the English, to whom they 
owed everything, with the blackest ingratitude. 

Immediately the news of the rising at Kalail reached 3iajor 
Rawlinson, he secretly despatched messengers in every direction 
to call in the scattered troops under the guns of the place. 
He likewise ordered the removal of all the provisions from the 
diiferent magazines to the citadel, in which he resided, and 
these wise <lispositions were completed before the retport of the 
revolt was known in the city. There were at this time in Kan- 
dahar and the suburbs, 4000 Afghan horse, in the pay of the state ; 
these troops were the cause of the greatest uneasiness to Major 
Eawlinson, and, in consequence, he sent for Mirza Mohamed 
Khan, Popolzyo, the Vizier of Tinioor Mirza, and desired him 
to say whether he was or was not true to the British cause ? To 
this question he replied in the affirmative, when Major Rawlin- 
son desired him to give instant proof of his devotion by leaving 
Kandahar with his cavalry, and attacking the Serdar Mohamed 
Attah Khan, who was advancing on the city from Kabul at the 
head of the greater part of the insurgent horse. Mirza Mohamed, 
having first received a large sum of money, at once set out 
with his division, but, instead of fighting, joined his force to that 
of the rebel chief. On hearing of this piece of treachery, the 
Resident adopted a measure most imperatively necessary to pre- 
serve the corps under General Nott from certain destruction, and 
ordered the greater part of the inhabitants who were of Afghan 
origin to leave the city in the shortest possible space of time, 
permitting only a few to remain besides the Parsees and Hindoos. 

At ivandahar the English had nine incomplete battalions, two 
batteries of artillery, and a few hundred Indian cavalry, hut the 
alter were outside the town and held the country under the com- 
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Governor of Kandahar; but only nonii- power here than at Kabul.— 
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maud of Mr. Pattinsoii. During my residence at Kandahar, I 
read a Persian account of the mournful event which led to the 
death of that otficer and one of his comrades named Golding. 
The simplicity of the document tempted me to translate it in the 


most literal manner, and I give 
those readers who are able may 
translation. 

Dou fooudj Djanliaz ex menliim 
Afihan-fatHi-Kaliovili der Kandahar 
houdend. Douta saheh mcuseb hi- 
glicli serkorde crnin dou tbondj 
cijanbaz bond. Yeld isinecb, Golding 
bond veki 'Wilson. Pattinson sabeb 
serkerdi Kull, dev tcbador Golding 
saluib bond. Biroun dervaze Herat 
tchader zede boudend. Enion cbcb 
ke mi kliastend subguiab beurevond 
der Guincbk, fooudj Golding salieb 
rikbtend bala tchader. Er dou sabeb 
Khabide. Boudend der tchader. Dest 
be cheuicbir bala inba rikbtend, 
Golding sabeb kucbtend, Pattinson 
sahebez tchader biroun amed. Yozdeb 
zakbin cbemchir dacbt, Tek noouker 
oncbiar dacht ; asp bazer mi kouned, 
ve kbodcch poucbt sabeb savar 
, micbevc-d. '■ Emon cheb oura avonrd 
der Kandahar. Be on sabeb diguer, 
ke "Wilson sabeb bached, kbaberdar 
rnicbeved ; Kbc-declira be tchader 
sabeb misresoned — mi bined khoun 
busior' riklitest ve saheban etn nis- 
tend — mustereb inrotin mi ayed ; mi 
bined yek fooudj djanbaz emme 
reftend. "Mi ayod miyan fooudj kbo- 
dech, miunnyot. : her guiab cliouma 
em neinek beharaiu eslid, raeni ben 
kufhed, \i‘ k'ise.i-tii bemwid ouha 
der djiivab lui gouyend : Kbouda ne 
kniUK-'d ! jn.'i uoinek bo liaraiu nistim 
- - liiigouyf'd liergnlidi uemek be 
Ijaraiii jit-iid ])a men Id avid, ke 
i:L!!:Knini kboun beraderan mava 
bij;uiriru. In savar cz eiuin fooudj 
aspLa khodra zin nu'koaneil, he kadr 
sud savar emera oil mi reveud, dou 
SL-'i [dndjrt savar ez rassaliih. Hindi, 
;djdja ruejr.r IlawlinHon, bo Komak 
V'U mi fu.rn.Aod, ve gafeiil mi rizend 
Viala emoa foundj gurikhte. Pursed 
iiuilng i'll.ikte no bond, dost be 
c'lcmciiir uatl mi cheved, alidja bVil- 


the Persian text in order that 
judge of the correctness of my 

Two .squadrons of Afghan horse, 
Djcmhuz, composed of I’arsivans of 
Kabul, were at Kandahar vvith two 
English officers, Messrs. Golding and 
, 'Wnison. Mr. Pattinson, who had 
the .chief command, was in the 
tent of Mr. Golding, and the 
.sipiadrous were encamped outside the 
Herat gate. On the night preceding 
the day on which they were to march 
to Giri.shk the troopers of Mr. Gold- 
ing’s squadron rushed into the tent 
in which these officers were asleeji, 
fell upon them sword in hand anrl 
killed Mr. Golding. Mr. Pattinto, 
who was wounded in eleven places, 
having subsequently left the tent, 
found bis .servant an intelligent, and 
faitliful man, ivitb his horse ready; 
this man assisted him to mount, and 
getting up behind him, be brought him 
in to Kandahar the same night. The 
■news reaching Mr. Wilson, be imme- 
diately rode to the tent of these gentle- 
men, but found only the proof of the 
miivderou.s onslaught in their blood 
on the ground. He withdrew from 
the tent deeply moved, and finding 
that their squadron of djanbaz bad de- 
serted, be at once returned to his own 
men and said, “If you are traitors 
kill me and be off;” but the troojjers 
replied, “God preserve us from being 
any such thing.” “ Well then,” said 
tlieir ofjicor, “ if you are not traitors 
follow me and let us take revenge for 
the blood of our comrailes which has 
been shed.” The men, about one 
hundred in number, immediately 
saddled tlicir horses, and bofoie leav- 
in.g the ground two liimdrcd and 
fifty Indian cavalry, wliicb had 
been sent to his assistance by klajor 
Baulinson, joined IMr, Wilson, when 
they once set off in pursuit of tlie 
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s(.iu f-iiliol) oliir del fiwel savar boucl, 
ml verf.-icd. Seta ez sorkevdeli — I mi- 
znrk-ra bichenidiir rui zeiied, kuchte 
eiiude ez mi iudazed eukm lui 
ilded, scr yeki-ra mi boiireud : — 
Kaleraler Khan i.-'mecli bond emin 
iess:id-ra on Kerdeboud liagui savar, 
chikest kliourdd, roiik be guriz mi 
giizarend, aigaib ichati mi revend ta 
busior ez ichan Kaltl Kerde ve enldje 
bnsior mi avereud, bermiguerdend ser 
bom'ide Kalender Khan-ra avonr- 
deiid der Kandahar ; eukm Kerdend 
kt* se oil rouz der bazar avizon Ker- 
dend. Djartehi Djar keidiid der ba- 
zarha kc sezaye ke'si ke neinek be 
harami mi kouuend. 


Treachery was indeed the order of the day with the Afghans ; 
and fanaticism, till then almost unknown to that people, was added 
to it. Aroused by the inollahs, it excited every mind, for these 
sanguinary ministers of Allah unceasingly repeated to the people 
in their sermons and on all other occasions, the verse of the 
Koran whi(jli says that to kill an infidel is an act pleasing to God, 
and. that every Ghazee will, after his death, go to the Garden of 
Paradise, and live in the midst of liouris always young and 
beautiful. Is it astonishing that such teaching should instigate 
this barbarous people to indulge in the most deplorable excesses ? 

One example, from amongst a thousand, will give an idea of the 
state of public feeling at this time. An officer of the English 
commissariat was making some purchases in the bazaar, when one 
of these fanatics came up to him, and stabbed him in the abdomen 
with his knife. He was immediately arrested, bound, and brought 
b(‘fore Major Rawllnsou, who asked him why he had committed 
so vile an act? “ He "is mad,” exclaimed a certain Mirza Jan, 
a. sei'va.nt of the English, who wished to save his life. “No, 
no,” replied the Afghan, eagerly, “ I have all my senses about 
me and, having heaped upon the Resident every opprobrious 
epithet he could think of, added, “ far from repenting of what 
I have (lone, if I had my knife now, and my hands were free, 
1 would do as much for ym.” The villain -was subsequently 
blown from a gun. 


deserters. It wa.s no atYair foi- fivo- 
arins, they came upon the rebels sword 
iu hand ; the very exalted Mr. ilnou, 
tile lion-hearted, was tlie first 1o close 
with them, and killed three of tlm 
principal chiefs with hi.s own hand, 
striking them off their horses. He 
then ordered the head of one of them, 
Kalender Khan, who had excited the 
men to mutiny, to he cut off, and fol- 
lowed the rebel squadron, which had 
fled in disorder. He pursued them 
until a great number were killed, and 
they returned to Kandaliar laden with 
their spoils, bringing hack with them 
the head of Kalender Khan ; this was 
hy order placed on a iiook in the 
bazaar to remain there three days, 
and a crier stood near, %vho continually 
announced to the passers by, “ This 
is the punishment of traitors.” 
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But to retura to iiiy narrative. The Prince Seif dcr Djing, 
xAkter Kliaii, ^loliaraed Attah Khan, and other insurgent chiefs, 
after having united their forces, advanced to within a sliort distance 
of Kandsihar on the 9th of January, 1842, just in time to give a 
small body of six hundred men, commanded hy General Nott, the 
opportunity of beating them. They, however, were not demoralized 
by this check, and persevered in trying to carry out their design of 
taking the city ; but wisely judging that their numbers were 
quite unequal to accomplish this object by force, they had recom’se 
to an artifice in wiiich they very neai-iy succeeded. A body of 
Irom eighteen to twenty thousand Ghazees attempted to ravage the 
environs cd Kandahar, when General Nott immediately took the 
field to drive them l)ack. He had only eight incomplete battalions 
with him, and a few" horsemen; amongst these were a. hundred 
Boloochoes, commanded by the same Aga Khan whom the English 
sent into the south of Persia in 1841, and w"ho, having failed in his 
enterprise, nudertalcen for the purpose of raising an insurrection 
there, joined them again. The Ghazees retired slowly on the 
approach of General Nott, skirmishing all the way, to the moun- 
tainous district of Zemindavar, three days’ journey fi-om Kandahar, 
whither the British troops had the imprudence to follow" them. 
When the insurgent commanders saw that they had succeeded in 
drawing the enemy thus far from the city, they left a few cavalry 
in his front to occupy their attention, and rapidly returned with the 
bulk of their troops to Kandalnar, the garrison of which then con- 
sisted of only seven hundred sepoys and one hundred Englisli 
soldiers, with a single officer. On this occasion Major Rawdinson 
showed as much intoiligcnce as coolness and decision. He placed 
his ine\i most judiciously, the Hindoos on the w"alls, the few British 
at tlie gaie.s *, and with these dispositions once made waited the 
arrival <4' the enemy in stern tranquillity. 

To'rvc.rils evening some Afghans appeared at the Herat gate 
witii mub?s laden with firewood, brought, the}- asserted, for the 
n3<,r of the town, and declaring themselves friends of the Eng- 
ils'ii, The sepoy sentry on the rampart, foolishly believing their 
srovy, gave them permission to lie down within cannon-shot of 
iiu‘ pdoco, which most imprudent conduct, as will he seen, nearly 
loll 1,0 the capture of the city. At tAVo o’clock in the dark winter 
}m;niing, the faggots, which tliey had secretly piled against 
lbs'; gates, wore fired, and a detachment of the insurgent army 
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lu&iied forward at a concerted signal and threw tliemsolvcs into 
the opening made by the flames. They were received with a 
sharp Aolic}'. which did not, ho'ivever, prevent a few from pene- 
trating to the centre of the city, where they were soon disposed of. 

^ 1 he combat, nevertheless, still raged with fury round the gate ; the 
British artillery, ably served, mowed down whole ranks of Ghazees : 
and so many Afghans fell there that, entirely obstructing the 
entrance, the bodies formed a rampart for the besieged. Several 
attacks which they made at other points were perfectly unsuc- 
cessful ; and after six hours’ hard fighting they retired, leaving 
more than twelve hundred dead under the ramparts. Intelligence 
of what was taking place was immediately sent to General Nott, 
the rapidity of whose movements soon brought him back to Kan- 
dahar, near which the Afghans dared no longer remain, and 
therefore turned their efforts against the little fortress of Girishk. 
This had been confided to the charge of Mohamed Kooli Khan, a 
son of the fiimous Vizier Fethi Khan, Mohamedzye, wlio had 
attached himself to the British cause ; the young serdar was not to 
be intimidated either by the threats or by the gi’eatly superior force 
which held him in a state of siege for many months, during which 
he made a heroic resistance, and at the close remained master of 
the place. 

That the English maintained themselves in Kandahar through 
the whole period of the troubles in Kabul was due, as I have already 
remarked, to the talent and courage of Major llawiinson, whose 
inedsures enabled him to surmount the most serious difficulties, and 
wait till the relieving army from India arrived to re-establish the 
piefctige of the Indo-British arms in that principality. This expe- 
dition obtained permission to pass through the dominions of the 
Maharadjah of the Punjab, and crossed the Indus about tlic middle 
of the summer of 1842. As soon as information of this fact arrived 
at Kandahar, four battalions of the garrison and the Belooch 
cavalry, commanded by the brother of Aga Khan, escorted the 
heavy baggage and guns to Shikapoor, whence they proceeded to 
India. The five remaining battalions of General Nott’s division also 
quitted the city on the 8th of August, 1842, but marched towards 
Kabul, where they effected their junction with the corps d’armee 
winch had advanced from Pesliawur at the end of the same 
iiionth. 

The Afghans, commanded by Mohamed Akbar Khan, left the 
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capital to meet the English, a,nd fell in with them at the village of 
Booil^ak, a distance of fourteen miles from Kabul Khan Shireeii 
Khan, the iiuzzilbash Serdar, had joined him, but after the ex- 
change of a few shots he passed over to the Ijiig’lish with the fi^'c 
thousand horsemen who were under his orders.* 

The battle of Booth ak, the brunt of which fell entirely upon the 
light troops, lasted nearly five hours, when Mohamed Akbar Khan, 
completely beaten, retired to the mountains and thence to Ivliuhu. 
He had vith him at this time a British officer, whom he had taken 
prisoner in the beginning of the year, and he at first thought of 
putting him to death, but the fear of reprisals wdiicli might be 
taken on his family, still in India and in the power of the English, 
suggested to him a nobler line of conduct, and after his flight to 
Khuhn he sent this officer to the British camp, escorted by two 
Afg'liaii horsemen : those who had been made prisoners ' on the 
same occasion, both men, women, and children, having already 
an-ived there. Mohamed Akbar had removed them from Zindeh 
on the 28tli of May, in order that they might be the more closely 
watched, for two chiefs had, it was said, offered the English to 
raise two thousand men and deliver the prisoners. They were, 
therefore, dispersed in various fortresses at about an hour’s distance 
from Kabul, near the river Loguv, and at this time they were 
better lodged and better fed. But when the British force ap- 
proached, Akbar Khan, dreading that they might he carried off, 
and that he should then lose the best ground for any stipulation 
he could hope to make for his exiled family, sent them away on 
the 29th of August towards Bamiau, -where they arrived on tlie 
ord of September, and met with far worse treatment than they had 
ever experienced. 

After tlui battle of Boutkak, howevei', Khan Slilreen Khan caused 
search to he made for them by the KuzzilbaKshes, v.’ho brought them 
safely into camp at Kabul on the 21st September. He had pro- 
cured their liberty by his interposition with Mohamed Shall Khan, 
to whom 2(),()00 rupees in cash and an annual pension of 2000 
uKire were promised, liut never paid. 

Ktiriu Siiiroeii Khan, the Sordar liea of this tribe are distribute J ariione:,=;t 

of tiio Kuzxilhasiies, has four diiferent sordars, of whom Gholiuu 
th(.i!5aui.l iauJiijes luider his commaud, Hoosoiu Khan, Atchar, renownt-d fur 
and mU'L }o(A:ed up to aad feared by Ms courage, is one, aud has autiun'ity 
the As-gimu-i. :iij; thuusaud ruoro farui- over one thousand families, — Fen-u;,-, 
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The liido-Britislii army remained some days uiider the vails of 
Kahul befure they entered the city, and it was not till the 9th 
Oetuber that Sir R. Shakespear received orders to take in a com- 
pany of sappers, five companies of Her Majesty’s 20th and 33rd, 
and five companies of the 31st, the Bengal light cavalry and the 
3rd Irregular eavahy. As the inhabitants had fled at the approach 
of the British troops, there was no one to fight': hut this officer’s 
instructions wmre to destroy several parts of this fine city. On the 
11 til the destruction of the magnificent and glorious edifice of Ali 
Murdane Khan, the great emporium of this part of Central Asia, 
was effected, and soon after that of a mosque near the bazaars ; 
the Lazaars tlienisclves and every quarter of the city, with the ex- 
ception of the Bala Ilissar and the houses of the Kuzzilbashes, 
were treated in the same manner, and nothing was left but a mass 
of ruins. After having destroyed the city, the army retired upon 
Gundamuck, where they arrived almost without resistance on the 
18tli, haring desolated the country, burnt the residences of the 
native chiefs and the villages on their line of march. On the 21st 
the 1st division, under General Pollock, arrived at Jellalabad, and 
was followed by that of General Nott, which reached it on the 
24th. On the 25th October the engineers blew up the biistions 
of Jellalabad, and all the houses wvre reduced to ashes — this was 
the concluding operation of the retributary expedition, and the 
fui'ce commenced its return to India immediately after. 

I shall close this episode of the war in Kabul by a quotation 
from the work of Lady Sale, who w^as herself one of the prisoners, 
and who thus speaks of their captivity while sojourning in the 
mouiitain fastnesses of the Khyber : — “ A woman’s vengeance is 
said to be feai’ful : hut nothing can satisfy mine against Alcbar, 
Sultan Jan, and Muhamed Shah Khan. Still I say that Akhar, 
having fur his own political purposes done as he said he would do 
— that is, destroyed our araiy— letting only one man escape to tell 
the tale, as Dr, Brydon did, and having got the families into his 
possession — 1 say, having done this, he has ever since m’c have 
been in his hands treated us w-ell— that is, honour has hcoii 
respected. It is true that we have not common coiiiforts ; hut 
what we denominate such are unknown to Afghan females — tiicy'’ 
always sleep on the floor, sit on the floor, <S;c. The wuzeer gives 
us rations of meat, rice, ottah, ghee, and oil, and lately fruit. 
At first our food was dressed; for, us, but it was so greasy and 
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disgustmg, that we asked leave to cook for ourselves. It is 
true we have been taken about the country, expos(!d to heat, 
cold, rain, &c. : but so w^ere their own women. He has given us 
common coarse chintz and coarse long cloth, too, wherewith to 
clothe ourselves ; but I do not hesitate to repeat that we have 
always been as well treated as captives could have been in such a 
country. But while rendering to Akbar IChan the justice that is 
due to him, I shall never forget the injury he has done to England. 
Had our army been cut to pieces by an avowed enemy, whotber in the 
field or the passes, let tliern have used what stratagems they pleased, 
all had been fair. Akbar had shone as another William Tell : he had 
been the deliverer of his country from a hateful yoke imposed upon 
them by JiafBrs ; hut here he stands by his own avowal, freely 
made, the assassin of the envoy, not by proxy, but by bis own baud. 
He treated with his enemies and betrayed them; he massacred 
under his own eyes thousands of men and women dying of cold and 
hunger, whom he had promised to feed and to defend ; therefore 
Ms name will be devoted to eternal opprobrium,” 

I have examined most of the journals and reviews of the time, 
in which the British occupation of Afghanistan was discussed, 
and found that all loudly declaimed against the .second expedition 
to Kabul — those of London as well as Paris, and especially the 
English opposition press. But why so much heat? so much party 
spirit ? why distort facts or exaggerate them ? It is certain that 
faults were committed, and that bloody catastrophes, even excesses 
according to our ideas, were the consequences of that expedition ; 
but such invectives will not repair them. Let u.s state them with 
the cahimess and dignity of civilized people, instead of becoming 
barbarous ourselves in defending barbarians. In the course of this 
narrative blame has been awarded wherever it was justly due, and 
impartiality renders it equally a duty to correct the overcharged 
.statements of the events and circumstances that are said to have 
occumjd in tlie .second invasion of Kabul. The article in the 
Journal dm Dchats of January 8, 1843, though written witli a 
eertaiu degree of iusperity, is on the whole the most moderate that 
up to that time had appeared on the subject in France, and this 
mduecs me to insert it here, adding a few remarks of my own : — 

1 ho pi'im'lpal tact that we find in the Monthly Mail from India, 
which bviitg,s us intelligence from Bombay up to the 1st December, 
1842, is the final evacuation of ^Afghanistan. 
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Early in November the Indo-Britisli army of the Indus vvas cou- 
ceiitrated at Pesliawur. in the kingdom of Lahore, prepared to return 
u-irliiii the boundaries of British India, where it wms expected the 
last brigade would amve between the 20th and 25th Deceuibcr. 

’^'The events by wdiich this evacuation will ever he remembered 
are deplorable. In truth, if we wished to take our revenge for the 
declamations of Lord Palmerston — if w’-e wished to fling back upon 
England all the accusations unceasingly made by her press against 
oTir generals and the system of warfare which they have been forced 
to adttpt in Algiens — the task would be easy, indeed more tlian 
easy. The retreat of General Pollock’s force was marked by bar- 
barities as odious as useless : every man who fell into the hands of 
the troops was put to death; and it was not the Afghans who set 
the example of this cruelty, for they had returned sate and sound 
the prisoners of 1841.* 

“ Three towns, one of wliich contains, or did contain, 60,000 in- 
habitants, have been reduced to ashes, and why ? for what end ? 
For the fiaiitless pleasure of satisfying the least honourable passion 
of our nature, the passion of revenge. 

It was not thus that our soldiers and generals behaved in 
Africa. If the barbarism of om' enemies, who knew^ not, like the 
Afghans, what it is to make prisoners — ^if the hard necessities of 
war forced our generals to adopt measures of extreme severity — 
they are, at least, in pursuit of a definitive object — positive, honour- 
able, glorious. In those severities the ministers of France may, at 
least, find consolation in the hopes of a brighter future ; they have 
the right to believe that they Avill some day rescue that colony from 
its barbarous condition. The ever increasing sacrifices made by 
France stand as proofs to the ’world that it is a real and serious 
undertaking, in which the country looks for better things than the 
gratification of brutal passions ; but in ordering these burnings and 
massacres, what object could that general possibly have who was 
immediately to evacuate Afghanistan for ever? 

“ ‘ Istalif,’ says the letter of an English officer, ‘is a pretty little 


* wore tliey aot tlie same Af- lisli prisoners wei'e returned, it is true; 

gluins v.'ho, ill deliance of a capitula- but would that have been the case if 

Uon, agreed to by themsolvos and their Dost Mohamed had not been the pii- 

chiefs, to allow the British army to souer of the East India Company ?— 

makegood its retreat, massacred that "Ferner, 
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town of 1.5,000* inhabitants, against whom we had nothing to say 
unless that their town stood half way between Kabul and Charikar, 
where one of our Goorkha regiments (irregular cavalry) t was 
destroyed the year before by the Afghans.’ -As, then, they were 
pressed for time and could not push on to Charikar, Istalif was 
punished. A brigade, under the orders of General M'Caskill, 
entered it early in September, after a trifling engagement, and 
proceeded to put to the sword every one who had not succeeded in 
making his escape. It appears that even the dead and wounded were 
not respected. The sepoy soldiei*s, in the excess of their immiti- 
gable cruelty, set fire to the cotton clothing of their victims, and 
thus burned the dead and dying, which would, according to their 
sujjerstitious notions, call down a curse on the descendants of those 
whose ronmins were thus di.sposed of without the honours of sepul- 
ture. After the slaughter six hundred women remained in the 
hands of the victors, w^ho set them at liberty. Were they respected, 
as had been the European ladies who fell into the power of the 
Afghans after the disasters at Kabul the winter before ? It does 
not seem that the soldiers saw their prisoners taken from them 
with much satisfaction. 

“ Two soldiers of the 9th infantry of the Royal army had at the 
same moment seized a pretty girl of fourteen years of age, and, not 
wishing to fight for the possession of the prize, they agreed to de- 
cide it with the dice, — ^ivith this condition, that the winner should 
make her an honest ivoman and marry her the first time he should 
meet with a priest to bless their union. The dice throivn, the suc- 
cessful player was walking off with the bride elect on his arm, when 
he received an order to set her at liberty. In vain he entreated 
and asserted his good intentions; he was obliged to give her up, 
and it was not without regret. 

A captain of tlie 2fith, having selected one from amongst a 
group of distracted beauties, purchased for his sultana a magnifi- 
C(Hit trousseau of the embroidered vests and trousers ivorii by 
Aighar! Vv oinen of rank, wiiich after the sack of the town were sold 
lor next to nothing ; but scarcely had .he time to present them to 
tne lady, wlien tlie order arrived to set her free : she did not require 
to be told twice, but fled as fast as her legs would carry her. 


At Thf' 4 gOO, — Feivkr. craited in the hill connti'v :it the bu?o 

t Infanti-y — adinirabie troops, re-- of the Himalaya. — Tntmh'tor. 
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‘ All/ .-aid tiie captain, as she disappeared ; ‘ if I liad known n,ll 
the ingnirltude of the female heart, they would never have cauglit 
rac bnyino' these garments-/ 

“ lifter being regularly pillaged, Istalif was given up to tljo 
firfines, and the brigade of Geiiera.1 M'Gaskill returned to Kabul, 
whore another tragedy was to he performed. . 

‘‘ The work of destruction there was accomplished with a re- 
finement of systematic barbarity and cunning Avbicb it is difficult 
to believe. Arriving under the wudls of the capital on the 15th of 
September, the English found it deserted ; for the examples they 
iia<i already made put the whole population to flight. Occupied 
eiitirely with the recovery of the English prisoners, General 
Pollock had' never manifested any evrl intention against the city ; 
the army was encamped outside, guards w^re placed at the gates, 
and the soldiers forbidden to pass them : it might have been sup- 
posed that it was a friendly army', an army of pious devotees, for 
the Rev. Mr. Allen took advantage of the inactivity of the troops 
during these few days of rest to preach several sermons upon the 
mercy of God, who had permitted the return of their captive 
comrades. Tlie event was celebrated by a solemn seiwice, at which 
al the troops attended, and men selected from the 13th light 
infantry sang the Psalms, The strict discipline of the army, and 
these religious exercises, restored in some degree the confidence of 
the wretched inhabitants, and a great many ventured to return to 
their houses. It was then, that is to say on the 9th of October, 
that General Pollock ordered Colonel Richmond Shakespear to 
enter Kabul with his brigade, and, with the exception of the Bala 
llissar, and the quarter inhabited by the Kuzzilba.shes,'^' who had 
always been friendly to the English, to destroy the city and give it 
up to the flames. 

‘‘ At Jellalabad the same scenes -were enacted, and it is perhaps 
still more difficult to understand why that place was treated with 
such severity. ^Vhen, in the November of 1841, General Sale, 
harassed l)y tne Ghildjzyes, and almost overcome by numbers, jjre- 
sented himself at the gates, the inhabitants opened them to him 
'without resistance. He had brought with him only two days’ pro- 
visions, hut they supplied him as well as they w'ere able— moreover, 

■■■ Tliotio Ki.i.zxilbaslies ai-c the same favom-ing whom he cousidereci Dost 
people that A iieklaud accused of Mohatned guilty of a crime. See his 
being hostile to iho British, aud in Lordship’s Simla manifesto. — Fa-ncr. 
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on credit. When he afterwards saw that he could not be relieved 
before the spring and must therefore pass the winter in the town, 
and found that, to avoid being destroyed with his small garrison 
by famine, he was compelled to drive out the inhabitants, they left 
their homes without a murmur, and their provisions in them. Why 
then was this town so completely destroyed and burnt 

‘‘ Here then are 100,000 people, whose houses have been burnt 
just at the commencement of winter, and in a country too where that 
season is almost as severe as in Russia. Frightful as all this is, the 
most odious feature in these cruel transactions is that, in conducting 
the war as they have done upon the inhabitants of the towms only, 
the English have punished the inoffensive part of the population, 
and not the tribes who in 1841 destroyed the army of General 
Elphinstone. In Afghanistan, as in Algeria, the warlike tribes 
wander about with their flocks ; the towns are inhabited only by 
Jews, Armenians, Hindoos, Cashmeerians, Tajiks, slaves, merchants, 

, workpeople, handicraftsmen, that is to say,, by strangers, who by 
nature and interest are peaceable, and who have never been known 
to have a musket in their hands.f 

“ In all the wmrs of which this unhappy country has been so long 
the theatre, these are the people who have to bear the brunt of 
British vengeance : it is unworthy of the nation. As they had de- 
termined that revenge they would have, those who should have 
been pursued were the Ghildjzyes, the Afreedees, the Ghinnarees, 
the Mohmunds, the Othman-Kails — all those, in fact, whom General 
Pollock took care not to seek in their mountain tastnesst^s, and 
instead wreaked his vengeance upon the citizens. In a w'ord, 
General Pollock has done that which a French General would 
do, who, having to punish a revolt of the Flittas or Beiii-amers, in 
Algeria, should burn Mostaganem or Blascara : he has committed 
barbarities without excuse.^ 

Nevertheless it should be said that public opinion in India has 

* Tlic* nc-c;i!s,sit.k':s of wiu’ are ines- of Kabul were as warlike as the iio- 
orabk ; and with his kiiowlerlge of the mades, and in the whole principality 
Afghan character, General Sale only there are not aix dews or Arnieiuu.iis.-7- 
did whar tho dictates of prudence com- Ferriet'. 

luiuidcd tVii’ the safety of the troops j The case is quite other wise, for 
fr'd.Ts, After rdl, it was only the townspeople in Afghanistan are, as 
■v-'hiA liavoust did iu defending Ham- we have already said/ quite as warlike 
burg, amt wlsat any other general in as those of the country," and are more 
the pysition u'ould have done.— dangerous and ferocious in a revolt, — 
For!'.-,-. Ferrier , . 

t Utterly tho uihabitants 
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alr(‘ai.ly raised its voice against tliesc ignoble and atrocious excesses, 
neither do tve doubt that in England indignation will be felt by 
eveiy generous heart. However, the Governor-General, Lord 
Eilcnborough, is preparing a magnificent reception at Feroaepore 
for the victorious army of Afghanistan. Invitations have been sent 
to all the native princes to attend the military fdtes, which will, it 
is said, eclipse the splendour of the courts of the ancient Mogul 
Ibiiperors ; a magnificent triumphal arch is now in com*se of con- 
struction, through which the army of the Indus is to defile, followed 
by, as trophies of its victories, the gates of the tomb of Mahmootl 
the Ghaznevide, that were captured at Ghuznee, and the tw-eiity- 
four pieces of cannon taken in 1839 from Dost Mohamed. This 
hist detail is not the least curious part of the ceremony, for it is 
well known that the English army returned from Afghanistan 
having lost its own artillery there ; the guns were either taken by 
the Afghans or destroyed by order of the British Generals, who 
had no means of transport for them.* 

“ Dost Mohamed and his family, and all the Afghans now 
prisoners in India, will he present at these fetes, after which the 
Governor-General will allow them to return as they may think fit 
to their own country. 

“The government of British India w’ill then believe itself free 
of all obligation to Afghanistan : it introduced disorder and made 
war there for three years, and left anarchy which may last for 
ages.”t . , 

The Afghans, from whom I sought to procure evidence by 
which to test the truth of all the facts that have been related 
respecting the English occupation of Afghanistan, unfortunately 
confirmed them, but with various modifications, which considerably 
lessen the gravity of some of them. They affirm that, in spite of 
the cruelties and excesses of which, in 1841, they were guilty to 
the English, the latter shmved themselves more humane than could 
have been expected, and that it was just, because they knew' they 
deserved the utmost punishment that could be inflicted upon them ; 

Ail this display was indeed mis- sion on the Sikhs, the natives of India, 
placed; it was sufficiently paiiiful : to and doubtful allies, and that must have 
bo vcdiiccd to the hard necessity of so been quite as much Lord Ellenborough’s 
severely puuishmg the Afghans, without object as the gratification of a puerile 
adding The mockery of a triumph -wMcli. vanity .-—jFemer. 

eoiddbiut exist, as there had been f This is true, perfectly true, — 
little or no lighting. But the proces- Ferrier. 
sion was intended to make an impres- 
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that they abandoned the capital, where the houses were not burnt 
any more than, at Istalif, for the . simple reason that, being’ built 
of earth, they arc not combustible. But it is true that the bazaars 
at Kabul, which w'ere considered the finest in Afg'haiiistan, were 
mined and destroyed, as 'well as some of the adjacent houses. It 
is therefore untrue, as stated by the Journal des Dehats, that 
1 00,000 persons v/ere left w’itbout shelter. 

It is also untrue that the Afghan towns m’e inhabite<l by iriolFcn- 
sire people ; at Kabul the Jews are not tolerated, and at the outside 
there are m)t more than two or three Armenian fiimilies there. 
The mass of the population is of Afghai» origin : jind whatever l')e 
tlie occupation of an individual of that nation, he is above all 
thiijgs warlike, turbulent, a lover of pillage, murder, and devasta- 
tion. Proof of this might be found in a thousand instances, hut 
I name but one, the death of the unfortunate Bnrnes, who was 
attacked in his house by these same shopkeepers who are depicted 
as such peaceable people. As I have said before, it was these 
shopkeeper or merchant soldiers* and other Ghazees, who especially 
outraged the English, and w-bo therefore, on their second arrival, 
deserted their homes to take shelter in Istallf, a small fortre.ss 
which they thought w'as impregnable, but from wdiich they were 
driven after only six hours’ fighting. The population of that town 
is 3000 or 3500, souls; and if it held 15,000 when the English 
attacked it, it is to the emigration from Kabul that the augmenta- 
tion must be ascribed. , The fugitives proceeded to this little town 
with their families and baggage, believing they wnuld be safe from 
any hostile attempt ; the English soon undeceived them, and many 
suffered the fortune of wnr ; hut tJie Afghans do not cstinuito 
tlieir loss, both at Istalif and Kal.ml, liigher than' four hundred and 
ii-lty men. 

As to the sack of Jolhilabad, the history of that episode has also 
been exagg<n*ate(h The fortifications that General Sale threw up 
ifsr his own defence were demolislied in order that the Afghans might 
nut I'iiuiefit by tluni, and the adjacent houses fell with them. But 
rhe u'^’t-utest miscoiKteptlou that exists on the subject is to attribute 
geiierissity of feeling to Ak})ar Khan, because he took the English 
Uid.ieri tinder Ins protection and preserved them from outrage. 

Iij_ A il-ijiuil tan tlu; soldier.^ are not; his family, and there are sometimes 
f ''Su.’.j UiTi) iv?a;uu;ut5, they arc aii several thousands of theiJi in a t<nvu, — 
oirii-i inilitia; each man lives in Fcrrier, 
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It lias been ascertained by tlie autlior, in a manner ivlneli adinits 
of no doubt, that, although they were respected, that fact in no v;ay 
redounds to the credit of Dost Mohanied'’s son, for he had move 
than once in his own mind divided them amongst the harems of 
some young serdars, his debauched companions. For himself he 
bad reserved the daughter of General Sale, and his confidiontial 
conversations with others were frequently enlivened by the prospect 
of this distribution. One night in yiarticular, after a series of 
orgies, these ladies were in the most imminent danger, and it was 
averted only by a riot in Kabul which suddenly called Mohauiecl 
Akbar to the scene of action. When, howeveiy this chief was not, 
excited by wine, he; allowed but little to be said on the subject, 
because ho remembered that his father was in the ])owor of the 
British, and he dreaded how far the Dost and the females of his 
family woukl be made to suffer if he carried out his brutal inten- 
tions. The English might have been reassured as to the fate of the 
captives in x\%banistaii, for the same reasons that caused Akbar 
to respect them ; and wKen they undertook the second expedition 
to that country, it was not because it was impossible to deliver 
them otherwise, for they could have exchanged the Dost and his 
wives and children for tliem, but they were determined to prove to 
the Afghans that the disasters they had suffered in 1841 were not 
of a nature to damage their power, and that they were perfectly 
able to take aud occupy their country whenever it might please 
them to do so. So convinced of that fact were the Afghans them- 
selves, that they laid down their arms immediately after the battle 
of Bootkak, and the British might again have held Kabul by 
adopting wiser and more politic measures than they did after the 
first invasion. 

But they did not hold it, and were certainly right ; for if this 
possession had not proved a dead weight upon their treasury, it 
cttiainly would not have enriched it. It could bo of no use to 
them, excepting as an advanced post against the ambitious schemes 
of Kussia ,■ but until the Caucasus is completely subjugated, it ks 
unlikely tliat power should undertake any enterprise in em'nest in 
Cenrral Asia,, and from this time till then Kabul may he left to 
it.self.---' After luiving sought, and with great care, every species of 
iuforinatlou connected with the second expedition to Kabul, 1 am 

* Sinc,^ tLe English conquerud the right bank of that rivor earit of Iviilnil, 
nnnor part of the Indus they have and could take Afghanistan in lose th;in 
oouimaiiile,.! all the countries on the a month. — Faricr, 
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convinced that I liave obtained proof that the actions attributed to 
the English, and which are to be regretted, took place, but have 
been grossly exaggerated in their consequences. For the rest, 
having stated the pro and con, each reader must form his own 
judgment. It will be most difficult to bring those who know the 
character and policy of the Afghans to believe that an Indo-British 
army could follow the one that bad been exterminated in that 
country, and he iiidiiferent or forgetful of the cruelties that the 
victims who preceded them had suffered. One would have a rela- 
tion, another a friend, to avenge ; and then the Indian soldiers, 
with their religious ideas, view these things so differently from 
Euro])eaus, that I believe it would be impossible for their coin- 
raaiider& to stoj) tlse fearful deeds suggested by their love of revenge, 
or rather that feeling wliich they believe to be their duty. 

I am far from constituting myself the apologist of these severities : 
but I have seen war in Asia and in Africa, and know, unhappily 
by experience, that it is impossible to conduct it as in Europe, where, 
in the majority of states, the rights of individuals are respected. 
In vain may we declaim against bloodshed ; we shall never be able 
to convert the battle-field into a drawdng-room, 'where all parties 
are bent upon the interchange of civilities. When I hear it said, 
“ how' many thousands of Circassians the Russian soldiers have 
slain,” or “ the French have bathed in the blood of the Arabs ! ” or 

the English have sacrificed myriads of Hindoos to their cupidity f 
when I hear it said that the troops of these nations “ are the scum 
of the earth — w'retches who have outraged all laws, human and 
divine,’' I cannot refrain fi’om cursing the people who say so — 
men, or rather not men, who possess the miserable courage to speak 
iii favour of barbarians, while they can find only an accusing voice 
when they speak of the soldiers of their country. Unhap})y mad- 
nK.*n that ye are 1 do ye not kno'w that such enemies take your 
eiemeiicy fin- weakiies.s, your forbearance for fear ? — that they have 
no gratitude but to the God of Islam, who withholds the infidel 
arm riuit wuuld have killed them — that their religion enjoins them 
to massacre without pity or remorse? . 

The remedy lies precisely in that irnvhich you sec the evil. War 
has iis sevtirities. and they are great, therefore it ought not to be 
undertaken but for sound and legitimate reasons : that is saying 
enough, and I ha\’e not failed to admit that I never approved* the 
one undertaken hy the English against the Afghans. But the acts 
of a giAernment are not to be confounded 'with tliose of its soldiers : 
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to the former all reprobation^ — to the latter, for their many suffer-- 
iiigs and hardships, a few encouraging words is no more than their 
due. It is easy to forget them in the lazy tranquillity of the closet 
— it is easy to judge of tacts, and in a very humane point of view, 
when sitting by the tire in a well-stufied easy chair : hut those who 
endure the misery — who, as the reward of mercy shown in the heat 
of battle, receive a sword-thrust or a bullet in the breast — who have 
submitted to tortures worse a hundred times than death, and who 
tlum see themselves calumniated, and slandered by those who ought, 
on the contrary, to have exalted their deeds — ask them what tiiey 
think of your system ? Ask the many Engiisb, French, and 
Russian generals, wearied to death with waning against Mussul- 
mans, or consult the writings of others, and they will tell you what 
is the fruit of your imprudent comments. You destroy the energy 
of national spirit, and set hounds to nothing but the prosperity 
of your country ; had 1 any authority over you, you wTetched 
scribblers, I wmuld order you no other punishment than to practise 
the generosity that you preach with so much volubility. Go, hear 
the musket for a couple of years only in Algeria, at Tiflis, or Cal- 
cutta, and wiien you return let us resume the conversation. 

In assigning to the English expedition of 1842 the probable 
object of re-establishing the reputation of the Indo-British arms in 
Afghanistan, I have not pretended to justify it ; but if the govern- 
ment of Calcutta had other and more positive reasons for launching 
into such an increase of expenditure, the public had on its side a 
right to be surprised at the precipitate return of that army without 
having effected more than the death of a few hundred men, and the 
destruction of a bazaar and a few houses. This leaves ground for 
the supposition that they never knew too w'ell why they want to 
Kabul, or why they came back, and induced one writer to say that 
“ the English retired from Kabul with a precipitation resembling 
the retreat of a beaten aiiny as much as the march of a victorious 
ciiie.” Neither can it he believed that they want simply with the 
intonti<m of re-establishing the legitimate dynasty ; but, if such was 
their intention, then it can only he said that they were nut more 
fortunate in the second expedition than in the first. 

Before the English left Kabul they pressed Fethi Djlng Mirza to 
re-assiime the regal authority, hoping that, with his own troops and 
their moral support, he might maintain himself in power after their 
return to India. But that prince was not dazzled by the splendid 
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illusion “5 he knew full well that, as soon as his nominal protectors 
had departed, he should have Akbar Khan upon his bauds, and, 
being determined not to expose himself to the danger of a repe- 
tition of the treatment that he had received from that Serdar, he 
declined the offer. It was., however, accepted by his young brotlier, 
Sliapoor Mirza, who was very soon destined to see the entire 
destruction of the ambitious hopes in which his inexperienced mind 
had indulged. His elder brother’s anticipations were realised ; for 
scarcely was the last detachment of the British army out of sight 
and across the Indus, when Mohamed Akbar reappeared at Kabul, 
attacked and beat the Mirza, carried off his ricluis, and obliged 
him to take to flight. To the English it was now* indifferent 
whether he held his ground or not ; they had fouml out though 
late that Burnes ^Yas right in rejecting the idea of restoring the 
Suddozyes to the prejudice of the Mohamedzyes ; and the proof 
of this assertion is that Dost Mohamed arrived on the 19th 
December at Shikapoor, accompanied by Captain Nicholson, wdio 
was attached to his escort, and was some days after formally set at 
liberty. Free to go where he liked or to do what he pleased, 
the Emir hesitated not a moment, but instantly took the road to 
Afghanistan. On his arrival at Lahore he wms received with great 
state by Shere Sing, then Maharadjah of the Punjab, and* the 
English , conjectured that these princes made a secret treaty ; 
but this was only one of the grievances of wLich they always 
assume the existence when they w'ish to obtain possession of a. 
country. The fact was, the Directors were so astounded at the 
deficit in their treasury cansed by the Afghan Yvar, that they did 
not know' what to lie about, and w'ere highly indignant at the 
brilliant reception given to the Emir of Kabul by the sovereign of 
the Sikhs. - 

During the time that the Dost was whiling £iway precious hours 
ill lilt? enjuviuent of the pleasures of the court of Lahore, his son 
IMohamed Akbar Khan had infinite trouble in managing the 
rarioris parties tliat had been formed in Kabul, which, though at 
first subdued, were now' becoming rampant. 

Shooja. ed Dooulet (the murderer of Shah Shouja), son of Zernan 
Khan, and Chems Eddlu his cousin, both nephews of Dost Mo- 
iiauied, succeeded in reconstituting the party of Zernan Khan, and 
fors:od Akhcir Khan to retire into the citadel, where they besieged 
him for seveuty-tliree days. Intelligence of this fact and Ins cri- 
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tical positiijii reached the Dost at Lahore, who, being intaTjle him- 
self to go with sufiicicnt rapidity to Kabul, sent his four sons, 
IMohaincd Efzel Klian, Mohamed Akreni Khan, Mohamed Azim 
Khan, and Goulam Haidar Khan, to the assistance of their be- 
leaguered brother. Furnished with a firman fi'om tlie Alaharadjah, 
and with one attendant only, the serdars set out immediately, 
changed their horses at every village, and, pursuing their anxious 
journey night 'and day, scarce drew bridle till they reached 
Kabul, accomplishing the distance in ten days from Lahore. The 
great exertions' of the princes were indeed all important to the 
cause, for wFen they arrived Mohamed x\kbar was at hay in the 
citadel with only two days’ provisions. These four young men had 
been brought up in Kabul, and were beloved by the inhabitants, 
who had had many opportunities of witnessing their youthful 
courage, and their appearance at once caused a diversion in 
favour of their brother, w'ho eventually triumphed over his ene- 
mies, The return of the Emir himself, which took place very 
shortly after, put an end to all further contest; and on re- 
mounting the throne, from which he had been three years 
banished, he at once applied himself to the task of efiacing the 
sad traces of the anarchy brought into his dominions by the Eng- 
lish invasion. 

At Kandahar, wFich was also abandoned, General Nott and 
Alajor Rawlinson tried to induce Timoor Alirza, the eldest son of 
Shah Shooja, to remain at the head of affairs in that principality. 
But the prince coveted not the cares of a throne. Satisfied that the 
royal honours of Afghanistan were lost for ever to the Suddozyes, 
he thought that dynasty ought to give \vay to the Alohamedzyes, 
and refused the offer, preferring to return to India, where he hoped 
to live a life of tranquillity, much more in accordance with his own 
tastes. Upon his declining, the English proposed to his brother 
Seif der Djing that he should assume the government. The 
reader will remember that this prince had formerly betrayed 
tiiein, and made common cause with the insurgents, but his union 
with the latter was not of long duration ; the death of his father 
completely destroyed it, and he made his submission to and rejoined 
those w’hom he had previously abandoned. The Serdar Mohamed 
Kooii Khan, son of the vizier Fethi Khan, was given him for a 
minister, and by thus dividing the power between a Moliaraedzye 
who had always been ftiithftil to them, and a Suddozye who had 
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deserted tliem, thougli he became more firmly attached to them 
afterwards — balancing one against the other — the English hoped 
to retain their influence in this, important city. But the plan 
proved only one more illusion to be added to those by which they 
had been so. often misled, for, about four months after they left 
Seif der Djing to his own resources, Koliendil Khan returned 
from Persia and manifested his intention of regaining if possible 
his principality of Kandahar.' For some little time he remained 
on the hanks of the Helmund, where he w'as joined by the Serdars 
Akter Khan, Ser Eiraz Khan, Shah Pecend Khan, and others : 
and, when he saw himself in sufficient force, he marched upon his old 
capital to dispossess Seif der Ejing. As to Mohamed Kooli Khan, 
he at once abandoned the prince, and passed over to the camp of 
his uncle. Nevertheless, Seif der Bjing did not allow himself to 
be discouraged by the defection of his minister, and gave battle to 
Koliendil Kban at Haooz Singsar, twenty-eight miles w’-est of the 
city : hut at the very first charge he saw one-half of his army run 
away, and the other fraternise with his enemy. . Kohendil Khan 
took immediate possession of the capital, amid the acclamations of 
the inhabitants, who had not, however, the happiest rerainiscenees 
of his previous administration, and the serdar possibly mistook 
the cause of these congratulations ; they w'ere not for Am, but for 
the success of the principle represented in his person — the choice 
of the masses, to the exclusion of divine right — the one representing 
Afghan liberty, the other English domination. 

Seif der Djing after his discomfiture was unable to reach and 
defend Kandahar, and obliged to turn oft’ the road : It was not 
without difficulty and danger that he gained Shikapoor. Thence 
he went on to India, whither his brothers had preceded him. 

The battle of Haooz Singsar was the last episode connected 
with the British occupation of Afghanistan, whither the East India 
Company had sent its army to die and its treasure to vanisli 1 
*'* Sueii was the conclusion,” says an intelligent and clever autlior, 
“ of this war, and of the policy of Lord Palmerston, vacillating at 
fir.st, violent at the close. Bather than keep the grand and 
straiglitfoi'ward path in which states, of the higlicst order should 
proudly and gracdully tread, in which they can honourably meet 
and encomitcr {?acli other — rather than meet the Russians face to 
face — lie preferred disputing with them on distant ground and by 
paltry counter-manoeuvres, a policy which could only engulf his 
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political fortunes, for that was really the finale of the negotiations 
of which we have given an epitome, and which terminated the sad 
series of reserve, duplicity, shuflaing, and circumspection towards 
Russia. In this it all ended. The first consequence of his Lord- 
ship’s policy in Asia was the expedition of Lord Auckland, the 
second the massacre of the British army by the ^Afghans, the third 
reprisals upon the Afghans, and, lastly, the absurd triumph of 
Lord Ellenborough at Ferozepore. God preserve England from 
any more such ; God preserve her ! But it is not the less true 
that, iiaviiig exasperated the political animosities and roused the 
religious fanaticism of Central Asia under the pretence of adding 
to the terror of her name, she has reduced it everywhere-— she 
has extinguished the hatred of the Russian name that formerly 
existed — she has destroyed the respect for her own strength, and 
spread the fear of that power which she dared not to attack but 
in an indirect manner — she has herself been the pioneer of a 
Muscovite invasion.” 

Without adopting the deductions of the writer I have just 
quoted, it may be stated, and vidthout fear of contradiction, that 
previously to their ill-starred expedition to Kabul the English 
never met with anything but sympathy in Afghanistan ; opinion is 
now much divided about them, and the majority of the chiefs are 
hostile to them. The feeling in favour of them is rather to be 
found amongst the people,* who, with due allowance for their 
fanaticism, have not forgotten the equitable administration of the 
invaders, and still regret that it was not continued by their own 
Afghan rulers. In any case England must now be convinced 
of the soundness of the advice given by Sir Alexander Bumes. 
His antagonists were Sir C. Wade, Sir W. M‘Naghten, and Sir 
J. M‘Neil, and their policy was accepted by Lord Auckland. 
Upon these four individuals may England charge the responsibility 
of her disasters ; and upon Burnes did their evil counsel bring the 
penalty of death : unhappily the surrivors cannot replace to their 
country the los it sustained in his death and in that of so many 
other officers — men possessing scientific acquirement, indomitable 
courage, and a hopeful future. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

State of Kabul after the return of Dost Moharaed — Antagonistic feeling between 
the Emir and his son Ahbar Khan — Ambitious projects of the latter — War 
between the Dost and the Walee of Khxilm — Seasons for this rupture — Ahbar 
Khan wishes to dispossess Kohendil Khan of Kandahar — Also to join the Sikhs 
against the English — His rupture with the Dost — Marriage of Akbar %vith the 
daughter of Yar Mohamed Khan — Intrigues of Kohendil Khan to prevent this 
union — Demonstration of Akbar Khan against Kandahar — He requests the 
assistance of the Shah of Persia — Favourable reply of that sovereign — Akbar 
obliges his ftxther to withdraw' from the direction of affairs — Death of Akbar 
Khan — Revolt of Mohamed Shah Khan — Dost Mohamed forces him to return 
to his duty — Alliance between Persia and Kabul — The English are alanned — 
Embarrassment of the Emir — Sultan Mohamed Khan returns to Kabul — 
Reception by the Dost — The Emir appoints his sou Haidar Ivhan vizier — The 
Dost joins the Sikhs against the English — Antipathy of the Afghans to the 
Sikhs, and Ei'cc rcrea— Dost Mohamed takes Attock — His cavalry is defeated by 
the English — Owes his escape to the fleetness of his hox’se. 

If absolute calm was not the immediate consequence of the return 
of Dost Mohamed to his dominions, it at least produced a suspen- 
sion of hostilities amongst the various parties in the state. The 
' majority of his countrjTnen rallied round him, hut still it was found 
irapossihle to re-establish the same governmental unity that had 
existed before the English invasion ; the sertlars, especially those 
. belonging to the Ghildjzye tribe, rendered an obedience far less 
implicit than before, and, though always coiiimaiiding the resj)cct 
of his people, the Dost found that he had lost much of that 
veneration of which he had formerly been the object. This was 
a consequence of his residence in India ; in the eyes of the 
Afghans he had contracted a kind of pollution from which he 
could never purify himself ; they could not forgive him for 
having appreciated British civilization, and looked upon his efforts 
for their improvement ahnost in the light of a crime, 

Akbar Khan, the heir-presumptive of his power, was far from 
approving of the new policy. Strongly imbued with the same 
prejudices as the mass of the Afghans, he detested the English, 
thotigh he was fully sensible of their superiority in the arts of war 
and government. - After he had entrapped and murdered Sir W. 
iVl^Naghten he felt persuaded that the blood he had shed must he 
redeemed by his own, and that his enemies could not witliout dis- 
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honour abi-;tain from taking revenge upon him for that detestable 
crime : tlius circumstances quite as much as his own desire tlirew 
him into a line of conduct different from that of his father, and he 
persevered in his opposition the more tenaciously inasmuch as it 
%vas in unison with the opinions of the greater number of his 
countrymen, who lavished upon him much of the affection that had 
hitherto been bestowed upon the Emir. 

Mohamed Akbar vowed therefore an implacable hatred against 
the English, and the tenacity of his opposition to them, in despite 
of all his lather’s remonstrances, denoted his finn determination 
not to rest until he had given them a check sufficiently important 
to disgust them for over with the idea of attempting further con- 
quests in the north of Asia. He commenced his preparations by 
inflaming the minds of his soldiers with the wildest and most 
seductive promises, while his father spared no pains in endeavour- 
ing to calm his imprudent ardour and that of his adherents, to 
extinguish the feuds of the various parties in the principality, and 
to re-establish security in the hope of giving a salutary impulse to 
the interests of commerce and agriculture. But Mohamed Akbar, 
who saw' everything through the prism of his own fanatical feelings, 
and was dazzled wdth the enthusiasm that his success and con- 
stant opposition to the English had excited in the minds of the 
Afghans, ruined, by the support that he gave to his own turbulent 
foliow'ers, the wise and beneficial measures concerted by his father 
for the improvement, independence, and prosperity of his dominions. 
The post of vizier which had been conferred upon Mohamed ilkbar 
by Fetlii Djing, and in w'hich his father so imprudently retained 
him, gave him great influence in the affairs of government, and he 
used this in a manner very detrimental to their future prospects. 
Uo indulged in dreams of re-establishing the Afghan kingdom in 
the plenitude of its ancient glory and power, and obtaining pos- 
session of the other Afghan principalities, the ITsbek K.hanats, the 
Punjab, and Beloochistan ; even these would not satisfy his ambition, 
and British India was in his eyes a prize on which he imagined 
that he should be able some day to lay his hands. Little could 
bo urgt'd against those day dreams if he had intended to carry 
them out in the spirit of ameliorating the condition of tlie nations 
whom he intended to subjugate ; but as he would only have renewed 
the idoody episodes that have rendered mournfully celebrated the 
reigns of Gliengis Khan and Tamerlane, much cause is there for 
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rejoicing that tlie Emir opposed, with unshaken firmness and a 
sincere desire for peace, these warlike and unreflecting manifes- 
tations of Akhar Khan. 

The disorganization of the Sikhs and the inroads of the British 
on their territory were the occasions of the first serious outbreak 
hetwcen the father and son ; for the latter, seeing that Dost Mo- 
hamed opposed his marching to the assistance of his neighbours, 
and was unalterably determined not to take the initic\tivc in any 
act of aggression which could again bring the English upon him, 
was at one moment on the point of breaking with his father com- 
pletely. He was at this time about to marry the daughter of Yar 
Mohamed Khan, and endeavoured to interest the vizier in his 
schemes, infonxiing him that he had decided on withdrawing for a 
time from Kabul, and requesting he would assign him a district in 
his dominions where he could establish himself with those x\fghaus 
who were attached to him and intended to follow liis fortunes. But 
Yar Mohamed saw many objections to complying with this de- 
mand j lie interfered only so far as to induce the Dost to endea- 
vour to calm the excitability of his son, and the difficulty was 
overcome by a concession on the part of the Dost, who pro- 
mised to send five hundred Afghan horse to his brother and 
former enemy, Sultan Mohamed Khan. This serdar was serving , 
with the, Sikhs, for he had been invested with the government of 
Rotas, after 'Runjeet Sing seized Peshawur ; and as Nawab Djahbar 
Khan, also a brother of the Emir, was suspected of having pre- 
served some sympathy for the English, Mohamed Akhar souglit 
to compromise him in their eyes by intrusting to iiis son, Abdul 
Ghyaz Khan, the command of these five hundred cavalry. But 
this demonstration against the Anglo-Indian government was not 
sufficient to satisfy Akhar Khan ; he wanted his uncle Kohendil 
Khan to join him, and on his refusal threatened to invade his 
territory. He would probably have carried this threat into execution, 
hut for an unibreseen event of which it is supposed the Dost was 
not altogether ignorant ; his son desired war at all risks, and in 
this wish he contrived to indulge him in the following manner : — 

Dost Mohamed had not forgotten the ill-treatment he and his 
family had received from the Emir of Bokhara, and manifested a 
desire of taking revenge by proclaiming war against him. lie 
also wished to occupy Balkh, then governed by Ichaiie Suddoor, 
under the suzerainty of Nasser Ullah, hut to reach that town it 
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was necessary to traverse the territory of Khuira, and the Walee 
of that principality positively refused to allow the Afghans to 
pass through it, well knowing what would be the result if he 
consented. “If you have any complaint against the Emir of 
Bokhara,” he wrote to the Dost, “ I will espouse your quarrel and 
fight him myself, but if you violate my territory I will join him 
against you.” ■ - 

The negotiations stood thus, and Dost hlohamed, who remem- 
bered the Walee’s kindness to him, was on the eve of withdraw- 
ing his proposition, when Akbar Khan, who also ought to have 
been grateful for the generous conduct of the Walee to himself, 
complicated the whole affair by committing an abduction, which, 
in the opinion of many Afghans, did him more honour than all his 
triumphs over the English. On leaving Khulm, Mohamed Aiy^ar 
brought with him from thence a youth belonging to the Khan of 
that disferict for a purpose which shall be nameless. This fact was 
of sufficient importance to induce the Walee to declare war, and 
Akbar sent bis brother, Akrem Khan, at the head of ten thousand 
horse against the Usbeks. Three battles were fought in 1845 and 
1846, but without deciding the quarrel, nevertheless the Khan of 
Khulm became uneasy, for his rear was threatened by the Emir of 
Bokhara *, he returned therefore to his capital and Akrem Khan 
to Kabul, where Ms brother continued to spend large suras of 
money upon the creature who had been the cause of the war. 

When Akbar Khan found that he had nothing to fear from the 
exasperated Walee of Khulm, he clung with more obstinacy than 
ever to his project of joining the Sikhs and once more fighting the 
English. The five hundred cavalry he had sent towards the end of 

1845 to assist the former under his cousin Abdul Ghyaz Khan had 
not arrived in time to be present at the battle of Sobraon, which in 

1846 determined the fate of the Punjab, and enabled the British 
to enter Lahore as conquerors ; but Akbar Khan believed that he 
had only to present Mmself and his troops before that city to turn 
them out, and the cession of Peshawur was promised him as the 
price of his armed intervention. Dost Mohamed was not indifferent 
to this arrangement, which afforded him the opportunity of indudiag 
in his dominions that frontier town, which he had always been so 
unwilling to give up ; nevertheless he felt that it would compromise 
liim with the English if he received it from the Sikhs in return for 
his co-operation, so he preferred seizing it himself at a moment 


wlien tliey were unaMe to defend it; but Akbar persisted in bis 
wish to cross tbe Indus. In this purpose he was foiled by the 
Dost, who secretly retarded the recruiting of the army, and his 
son was obliged to delay tbe execution' of his projc'cts. To make 
up for this disappointment, he determined upon marching against 
Kandahar, alleging that his uncle had sought the alliance of the 
British and fomented discontent in Kabul, which had brought about 
changes most disadvantageous to the interests of Dost j\rohamed. 
Several serdars deserted the cause of the Emir on this occasion and 
passed over to the service of his brother ; but none of these defec- 
tions was so grievous to him as that of his step-son, the Sultan 
Djan Khan. This young serdar had proceeded to Kandahar with 
five hundred horse, and been well received by Kohendil Khan — 
in i^khar s eyes a sufficient cause for declaring war against his uncle, 
and the Emir had infinite difficulty in preventing him from taking 
this step. These different views on such serious subjects kept up 
the irritation between the father and son, and ended in doing more 
good to their enemies than to themselves. Akbar, who had not the 
experience of the Emir and was of a restless domineering spirit, 
never hesitated for considerations of any kind, and, being supported 
in his violent opinions by chiefs as turbulent as himself, decided 
on advancing upon Kandahar, in utter disregard of his father’s 
disapprobation ; not, however, to drive matters quite to extremity, 
he thought he would strengthen his policy by the alliance of which 
the Dost had himself laid the foundations in the preceding year. 

Yar Mohamed, after having dethroned and strangled Shah 
Kamran, had become all powerful at Herat, and it was important 
that the Emir should secure him in his interest; negotiations 
were, therefore, commenced between the two tamilies ; Akbar mar- 
ried in 184.6 .Bobodjane, the eldest daughter of Yar Moharned, 
and the Vizier’s son, the Serdar Syiid Mohamed Khan, espoused 
Goher, only daughter of Mohamed Khan, deceased, a half-brother 
of the Emir Dost Mohamed. 

Akliar Khan’s mother went to Herat to bring her daughter-in-law 
to .Kabul ; but on her return she tvas detained a long time at Kan- 
dahar, in consequence of an insurrection that had broken out in the 
district of Kelat-i-Ghildjzye, which prevented her from continuing 
her journey. This insurrection \ras attributed to the intrigues of 
Koliendil Khan, who dreaded the result of the alliances recently 
concluded, for, as his dominions lay between Kabul and Herat, he 
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was liencoforth placed between two fires. He complained loudly 
to Yar Mobamed of his having given his daughter to .Akhar Khan, 
and before the marriage took place demanded her for one of his 
o\ni sons, urging his position as a neighbour of the vizier’s, which 
he considered a just ground of preference. But his representations 
produced no alteration in the arrangement, and the inhabitants of 
Kelat-i-Ghildjzye having heard that the Emir had ordered two 
thousand horsemen from Ghuznee to march against them, the 
matter ended by their opening the road for the afiianced bride of 
Mohamed Akbar Khan. At this the indignation of the serdars of 
Kandahar was great, and .they revenged themselves by sending 
several thousand cavalry to ravage the plain of Bakooa, belonging 
to Herat (adding that they intended to seize the town itself), 
when they w^ere arrested in their project by a diversion in 

favour of Mohamed Akbar by his brother Haidar Khan, at the 
head of eight thousand horse, who advanced by forced marches 
on Kandahar. The moment Dost Mohamed was informed that 
the Kandahariaus had retreated, he, to Akbar’s infinite regret, 
imperatively recalled him to Kabul. Seizing on this pretext to 
free himself completely from the authority of his father, Akbar 
signified to him in the haughtiest and most insolent manner that 
henceforth he intended to do as he pleased in the principality, and 
requested him for the future not to interfere in its affairs. Unfortu- 
nately Mohamed Akbar Khan was sufficiently powerful to hold this 
language to his sovereign, and the Emir resigned himself to the 
passive position in which his son’s conduct placed him. 

To relate all the rash and foolish undertakings projected by 
Akbar Khan from this period would be impossible ; though he at 
the same time originated several able measures for the consolidatioii 
of his power. It was with this object in view that at the close of 
1846 he sent Akhood Zadeh Aziin as ambassador to the Shah of 
Persia to conclude an alliance offensive and defensive with that 
monarch ; his father-in-law, Yar Mohamed Khan, folio wotl his 
example, and also sent an agent to Teheran for the same purpose. 
These two chiefs wrote a joint letter to Mohamed Shall in the most 
pressing terms, showing him how the English were carrying tlieir 
conquests along the whole course of the Indus, and were ready 
to enter Afghanistan ; the missive concluded in these words ; 
“If your majesty hesitates to take part in the W'ar witli us 
against the English, Allah will require you to account for the 
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neglect with which you allow the faithfol to he swept away by the 
infidels/’ 

The Shah of Persia, without granting the assistance demanded 
of him, was nevertheless quite inclined to join the projected alliance. 
The envoys of Herat and Kabul were well received, and richly 
jewelhjd swords and decorations were sent to Dost Molmmed, Ahbar 
Khan, and such of their brothers, uncles, and other herdars in the 
principality as were favourable to the cause. 

As to Ivoliendil Khan, he became daily more discontented with 
Yar Molianied and Akbar Khan, and made fresh incursions upon 
the territory of Herat, in the district of Gulistan, the result of 
which was that the vizier advanced upon Wachir and Girishk, 
and made fearful reprisals. Akbar I^ihaii now became anxious 
to support his father-in-law and inarch against Kohendil Khan, 
but Dost Mohamed opposed this, and a sharp altercation took 
place between the father and son, during which the latter bitterly re- 
proached the Emir with covrardice, and even threatened to imprison 
him. This quarrel at length opened the eyes of Dost Mohamed, 
and proved to him what he had up to that time earnestly wished 
to doubt, namely, the evil disposition of his son ; he withdrew 
therefore from the citadel and took refuge in the kaleh of 
Djevaiichir, where Klian Shireen Khan, the Kuzzilbash chief, 
receded him with all the warmth and respect due to his rank 
and great misfortunes- Mohamed Akbar threatened, but in vain ; 
he could not induce the Kuzzilbash to give up his guest ; and to 
what extremities he might have preceded is unknown, for he was 
carried off by a sudden and wholly unexpected death, caused, as it 
is said, by taking two aphrodisiac pills, which were given him by 
a Hindoo doctor. This man had them iu a box with som(3 others, 
of which he took two himself in the presence of his victim, who 
therefore swallowed those offered to him without suspicion, and 
died three hours afterwards in horrible convulsions. The conduct 
of Akbar Khan had scarcely left him the chance of dying a natural 
death ; he tliought that in forming a powerful party which would 
obey his warlike instincts he could oppose his father and the 
Englisl'i also, and disdained the prudent warnings often given 
him to be careful for his personal safety. 

Opinions are divided amongst the Afghans as to who vus the 
instigator of this deed. Some lay it to the charge of the English, 
without being able to produce any proof thereof ; others suppose 
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it to hare been committed at the instigation of Dost Mohamed and 
liis sons, whom Akbar delivered from the tyranny of the English 
only to make them feel his own more heavily. However this may he, 
the Dost obtained some liberty of action after his decease, though 
not so much as he expected to enjoy, Akbar Khan was dead, 
but his party was not; some serdars, finding their plans de- 
feated, retired in disgust to their domains, and slighted the old 
Emir ; others revolted against his authority, amongst whom was 
Mohamed Shah Khan, Ghildjzye, a chief enjoying great influence 
with the mountain tribes. He had followed the fortunes of Dost 
ibiohamed and his family when the English seized Kabul, and 
when they returned to Khiilm his assistance was most valuable 
in organizing an attempt against Shah Shooja, as well as during 
the insurrection of 1841. To this serdar Mohamed Akbar had 
bound himself by an oath of friendship and brotherhood sworn 
upon the Koran and legally attested by a raollah ; the Mus- 
sulman law sanctions ties of this description, so that the two chiefs 
justly considered each other as brothers. During the lifetime 
of. Akbar, Mohamed Shah Khan received an important command 
in the hill country to the north of Kabul, and such was the trust 
reposed in him by his friend, and the difficulty of access to his 
mountain-home, that he placed all his wealth in his hands as he 
acquired it, intending thus to secure it from any covetous attack 
on the part of his own brothers, or even from the English, should 
they ever return to Kabul ; the good understanding between 
these two chiefs continued uninterrupted till the death, of Mohamed 
Akbar Khan. After that event Dost Mohamed claimed the pro- 
perty that his son hud confided to Mohamed Shah Khan, but tlie 
latter obstinately refused to give it up, alleging that the oath 
which bound him to Akbar constituted him the legitimate heir 
to the deceased serdar, and that the Emir could not witliout injustice 
refuse him the title of vizier which he had bestowed upon Akbar; 
likewise that it gave him the right to marry all his widow’s in prefer- 
ence to the Dost's sons — Mohamed Shah Khan set up, in fact, an 
infinity of the most nnrcasonable pretensions, and supported tlumi by 
Iiostile demonstrations. The Ghildjzyes responded to his appeal 
in crowds, and the Emir w^as obliged to send an army against 
them, but it was numerically insufficient to repress the revolt, for 
it had to operate in a country full of difficulties, with an enemy 
always fighting under great advantages of ground, and the 
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troops T^’ere therefore obliged to return and wait for reinforce- 
mcnts. Dost Muhained, who was quite alive to the serious cha- 
racter of the circumstances, redoubled his efforts to collect a 
sufficient force with the utmost rapidity, and in the month of 
April, 1847, had under his standard 25,000 men — veteran war- 
riors brought up in hatred of the Ghildjzye tribe. With, this large 
army he moved against a comparatively feeble enemy, wdio had 
hitherto only been able to maintain themselves against their foes 
by the mountainous character of their country, and the Emir now 
determined to strike a decisive Mow; concentrating his troops, 
therefore, he moved towuirds the point at which Moliamed Shah 
Khan had encamped with the greater number of the insurgents, and 
pressed him so vigorously and closely, that the latter wms obliged 
to surrender at discretion and give up the disputed treasure to the 
lawful heirs of Mohamed Akbar. The Dost also obliged the Khan 
to enter into and accept other conditions sufficiently humiliating ; 
he seized his sons as hostages, and left him only the government 
of a small mountain district — measures which rendered another 
revolt on his part almost impossible. The reduction to obedience 
of this rebellious tribe gave peace to the principality of Kabul, and 
the compromised serdars, dreading the loss of their property, liberty, 
or lives, hastened to join the camp of the Emir, who, after having 
installed his son Goulam Haidar Khan at Jellalabad in the chief 
command of the Ghildjzye territory, returned immediately to his 
capital; there he applied himself earnestly to repair the injuries 
that years of civil war had inflicted upon some of the finest pro- 
vinces of Afghanistan, and which originated in the just, though 
dangerous, antipathy to the British alliance that always existed in 
the mind of his son Mohamed Akbar, 

It was at this juncture that Akhood Zadeli ilzim, who had been 
on his embassy to Persia, returned to Kabul; the Emir could 
nut po.ssibiy do otherwise than approve of the conduct of his late 
son’s en\'oy, and he accordingly ratified all the steps that Akhood 
Zadeh Azirn had taken to perfect a strict alliance between the 
Afghans and the Persians, 

Tlie Anglo-Indian Government w^atched with some uneasi- 
ness the increasing good feeling between those twm nations. But 
although the hostility of Akbar Khan had been anything but 
encouraging to them, their anxiety was not extreme, for they 
thought his eccentric schemes would probably commit him sooner 
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or later in some manner very detrimental to his power and introduce 
perpetual discord and confusion into the Afgheun states. Such a 
man at tlic head of affairs in Kabul wns almost a piece of good 
fortune for the Company, and it is doubtful whether his violent 
death was in any way satisfactory to them — at the utmost it might 
seem to avenge the murder of Sir W. M^Naghten, of whicli he 
had been guilty. They might also hope that Dost Moharaed, 
now emancipated from the thraldom of his overbearing son, 
would preserve his neutrality towards them, at least for a time. 
In this, however, there lurked perhaps a greater danger, for, 
under the able administration of the Emir, the power of the prin- 
cipality wmuld be increased tenfold in a short time; influenced by 
him the chiefs would more easily become united, while under Akbar 
they had always been quarrelling ; nevertheless, Dost Moliamed 
might possibly he forced by them to accede to their demands, 
which, as facts subsequently proved, was the case. 

The English thoroughly understood, that the tranquillity of Af- 
ghanistan was no advantage to their cause, and in place of Akbar 
Khan provided another brand of discord. 

It has been showm in this history that before Dost Moliamed 
attained the sovereignty he struggled through years of trouble 
and wars, and fought many a battle, and, if he triumphed over every 
difficulty, he was not beholden to his family for helping him to 
obtain that result; nearly all his brothers were hostile to him, 
and the one whose hatred w'as the most unremitting and im- 
placable was Sultan Mohamed Khan, who contended with him to 
the last for the sovereignty of Kabul. It has been stated that this 
serdar was obliged to be satisfied with Pesha'wur, and subsequently 
constrained to cede that province to Runjeet Sing, who made 
him governor of the fortress of Rotas in the Punjab. After the 
death of the Maliaradjah, and Shere Sing the last of his sons, 
Sultan Moharaed Khan drew upon himself the enmity of the 
Sikh vizier Djovaker Sing, and was in consequence taken to Lahore^ 
and detained a prisoner there. But the English watched over him ; 
for no one could better carry out their designs than Sultan ,M.o~ 
hamed Klian, whose constant enmity and opposition to the Emir 
was well known to them, and this led them to hope that they might 
he able to make use of him to counteract his plans. At their 
solicitation, therefore, the Afghan serdar, was set at liberty, and it 
was believed that he received from them the promise of a pen- 
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sion; after this lie returned to Afghanistan, and having lived 
several months at Peshawur retired- to Kohat, a small town situ- 
ated to the south of the former city. 

Dost Mohamed was not blind to all this, hut testified no rcseiit- 
nient — far from it. After Sultan Mohamed was deprived of the 
government of Peshawnr the Emir’s heart was softened by his 
misfortunes, and he endeavoured on various, oceasious to effect a 
reconciliation with him ; but the intractable pride of his brother 
was inaccessible to every attempt of the kind. When he saw him 
return from Lahore he was not too proud to take the initiative 
once more with the same object in view, and he sent his eldest son 
Mohamed Efzel Khan to Kohat to give his uncle every possible 
guarantee for his security, and endeavour to induce him to return 
to Kabul. This last step entirely succeeded : the old serdar at 
last promised to forget his ancient hatred, and go to the Dost. He 
kept this promise, and a short time after the same roof sheltered 
these two chiefs of the family of the Mohamedzyes. In this recon» 
ciliation the Emir was sincere. Can the same be said of his eldest 
brother ? That is a problem which can he decided by time only. 

The return of Sultan Mohamed Khan to Kabul took place at 
the period at which a fresh revolt of the Ghildjzyes occurred, 
and Mohamed Shah Khan placed himself once more at their head. 
Dost Mohamed now declared his military career was over, that 
he should delegate his authority as a general to his third son 
Goulam Haidar Khan, the defender of Ghuznee against the 
English, and should reserve to himself the administration of civil 
affaim only. The serdars received this semi-abdication with 
favour; Haidar was dear to them for the same reasons as Akbar, 
and was besides the son of the same mother : their bravery was 
equal, and their hatred of the English had been deep and constant. 

On assuming the rank of vizier, Goulam Haidar Khan espoused 
some of the wives of his deceased brother, and amongst them 
Bobodjane. The first act of his administration was to assemble 
the chiefs of all the tribes, and make them swear fidelity to iiis 
family and war to the unsubdued Ghildjzyes; he won the 
affections of the army by increasing the pay of the troops, and 
took advantage of the popular feeling expressed in his favour by 
at once pursuing Mohamed Shah Khan, whom he speedily reduced 
to a condition that rendered it hopeless for him ever again to raise 
the standard of rebellion. 
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The enthusiasm excited by this, success, and the -warlike tastes 
of their new chief, led tlie Afghans to desire a fresh field for the 
employment of their arms : they loudly called upon Goulam 
Haidar Klian to lead them against the English ; and, such was 
tile unanimity of feeling, that it was impossible for the Emir to 
elude or delay the execution of their demands. The Sikhs had 
for many years offered to restore Peshawur to him in return for 
the assistance he had formerly given them, and he now decided 
to accept the proposition which he had till then steadily rejected ; 
for, had he done otheiwvise, he would perhaps have alienated the 
affections of his countrymen and lost the throne of Afghanistan 
'for his family for ever. 

When the British generals who commanded in the Punjab 
learnt that Dost Mohamed had descended into the plain of the 
Indus with 15,000 men, they were anxious as to the course he 
might take. Having at this time to keep in check Telia tter 
Sing and his son Shere Sing, who had raised the Sikhs against 
them on all sides, they were in no position to oppose the invasion 
of the Afghans, who, having taken possession of the fertile plain 
of Peshawur, subsequently marched against Attock, then com- 
manded by Colonel Herbert. This officer, being absolutely with- 
out the means of defending the fortress, was obliged to surrender, 
and the Afghans occupied it immediately. However, instead of 
showing the slightest disposition in favour of the Sikhs, who were 
their allies, and inhabited the town, they pillaged them, forced 
their way into their harems, and violated their wives and daughters, 
in revenge, as they said, for the unheard-of insult of which they 
accused the army of Shere Sing, namely, of having killed pigs in 
all the mosques on their route. 

Dost Slohamed and his son w^ere utterly unable to restrain 
their soldiers, and were obliged to excuse these excesses as well 
as they could to tlie allies whose cause they had been brought 
to defend. But the serious nature of the position in which tliey 
found themselves led the Sikh chiefs to shut their eyes to these 
enormities, and the English were thenceforth convinced that, in 
consequence of their religious antipathies, no alliance could possibly 
exist between the Sikhs and the x\fghans ; they were therefore far 
less concerned than they had been at the advance of Dost Mohamed. 

Notwithstanding the prospect which now presented itself to the 
Emir of seizing Cashmeer, anciently a province of the Afghan 
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kingdom, he appeared by no means anxious to pi’oeeed beyond the 
limits of his re-conqiiercd territory, and displayed no desire to sup- 
port the msurrectionary movement of the Sikhs. The possession of 
Attock, v'herc he could concenti-ate a force sutFicieut to protect him 
from a coup- de-main^ satisfied his ambition, but this was not the 
ease with his soldiers ; they had not followed him simply to encamp 
on the hanks of the Indus^ and to pacify them he sent a contin- 
gent of cavalry to Shere Sing, who had just beaten the English at, 
Chilliamvalkh. The la,tter, however, soon took their revenge, and 
crushed the Afghans and Sikhs together at Goojcra.t, February 21, 
1849i The vanquished were hotly pursued, but the Sikh com- 
manders, Tchattcr Sing and Shere Sing, kept the held for another 
month ; they then found they had lost all their positions and the 
greater part of their artillery, and surrendered to Sir Walter 
Gilbert, who disarmed the remainder of the Sikh army. This 
event having set his division at liberty, he received orders from 
the General-in-Chief, Lord Gough, to march against Attock 
and Peshawur, and drive the Afghans beyond the passes of 
Afghanistan. 

If Dost Mohamed had cherished a hope that the English would 
leave him in peaceable possession of the towns wliich he had Just 
taken, the idea "was soon dispelled, for to attack and, defeat him 
was with them an operation equally prompt and easy. He w^as 
even driven to seek safety by a precipitous flight, and for two 
hours the Indian cavalry sent in pursuit of him kept within gunshot 
of the fugitive Emir ; hut his gallant hoi’se eventually distanced 
them, and saved his liberty, perhaps his life. 
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CHAPTEK XXYII. 

Tiie English conquer the Punjab — Dost Mohamed loses PeshaATOr and Attock — 
Ho x’otires to Kabul — Policy of Kohendil Klian at Kandahar after his return 
from Persia ~ Retrospective view of affairs at Herat — Yar Mohamed Klian and 
the English — Major Pottinger and Colonel Stocldart — The latter leaves for 
Bokhara — ■ Interview between Major Pottinger and Shere Dil Khan — Serious 
consequences resulting from this — Conduct of Yar Mohamed — Major Todd at 
Herat — Treaty eonchided with Shah Kamrtm — Yar Mohamed all-powerful in 
the principality — A scene at Yar Mohamed’s dinner-table — ’Intrigues of tbnt 
chief — Hid treatment of Shah Kamran — Misundei-standing between Major 
Todd and the vizier — Dine Mohamed Khan — Approbation of Major Todd’s 
conduct by the Directors of the East India Company — • Official instructions to 
that officer — Bad faith of Yar Mohamed — Difficulties of Major Todd’s position 
— Treachery of Yar Mohamed — Subsidy to Shah Karnran and his court 
stopped — The vizier makes fresh demands upon Major Todd — Counter pro- 
positions by the latter — He leaves Herat and is escorted out of the city. 

Once more in possession of Peshawur and Attock, the English 
installed themselves in a manner to prevent all chance of their being 
easily removed therefrom : and Dost Mohamed reached Kabul, 
where he is now less secure than ever, and less satisfied as to the 
ulthnate views of his neighbours. If he has to regret that he could 
not preserve his conquests, he has at least the satisfretion of hav- 
ing proved to his subjects that he was right in his judgment, and 
that it was imprudent in them to attack the English, who it was 
now evident were more dangerous than ever. His defeat was 
the justification of his past policy ; and, having changed that, he 
is in the worst possible position. The English detest him for 
having borne arms against them in 1848 : to the Afghans he is an 
object of suspicion, and they will ever suspect that he is ready and 
willing to treat with the East India Company. Indeed his prospects 
on all sides are indifferent, and appear as if they were not likely to 
brighten nor his troubles amve at any satisfactoi'y conclusion ; the 
fate of the Emir and his kingdom is a problem which time only 
can solve. 

Tiie position of Kohendil Khan at Kandahar is far from being 
so euiliarrassiiig as that of his elder brother. It has been shown 
how, after having beaten the Prince Seif der Djing, he resumed 
possession of his principality. After this he found that, besides his 
quarrels with Akbar Khan and Yar Mohamed, he had revolts to 
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put down amongst the Hazarahs Poocht Kooh and the Beloochees 
who were under his jurisdiction. But the serdars of his province 
are not the same turbulent characters as those of Kabul, and 
therefore he has a far less difficult task in carrying on his govern- 
ment than Dost Mohamed ; his political talents are not nearly so 
good aa those of the Emir, but they are sufficient for his position. 
The Serdar Akter Khan was the only one -who could give him the 
least annoyance, but, notwithstanding the services that he had 
rendered to his prince when he assisted him in re-consolidating 
his power, and the family ties that existed between them, Kohendil 
Khan, determined to expel him from the district of Zeniindavar ; 
here he was established in the heart, of his tribe, the Alizyes, and 
towards the close of 1847 was attacked by him with a very superior 
force, when he was obliged to fly, and escaped to Herat. This -was 
a most fortunate event for Yar Mohamed Khan, who was not igno- 
rant of the influence which this serdar exercised over the Afghan 
tribes established in the south, and the extent to which he might 
turn it to his own account against his adversaries, the chiefs of 
Kandahar. The vizier completely neutralised the precautionary 
measures taken by Kohendil Khan by settling Aktcr^Khan in the 
district of Gour, situated on the frontier of Kandahar and near 
that of Zemindavar, which the tribe of Alizye had quitted almost 
entirely to join its chief in his new abode. This fact was not cal- 
culated to re-establish the good feeling that had so long been 
interrupted between Kohendil Khan and Yar Mohamed; and from 
this time their intercourse was characterised by constantly increasing 
asperity : but it is very difficult to foresee the results of this rivalry , 
Afghanistan being pre-eminently the country in which nothing can 
be foreseen. 

A wish to avoid the necessity of retmniing to the history of 
Ka.l>ul and Kandahar has induced the author to carry it on without 
interruption; but, as there is nothing further to add to it, he now 
proposes to return to Herat, and describe the events tliat took 
place in that city after the siege was raised by Mohamed Sliah, the 
period at which the English proclaimed the restoration of Shah 
Siiooja to the throne of the Suddozyes in Kabul, and the inde- 
pendence of Herat under Shall Kamran, 

Although the retreat of the Persians and the relief of Herat 
ought to have satisfied British susceptibilities, Lord Auckland did 
not. the less persist in a most unjust invasion of territory. 
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It has been related that Shah Shooja, escorted by an x\ngIo- 
Indiaii army, first possessed himself of Kandahar ; be had at that 
time, and in concert with Sir W. M^Naghten, the British resident 
at his court, agreed that a few battalions, sufficient to seize Herat, 
should be detached from the expeditionary army to occupy that 
city. Several reasons apparently combined to induce him to give 
up this project, the importance of which was thought secondary 
after the departure of the Persian army ; besides Shah Shooja, had 
])ublicly expressed a hope that his nephew, Shah Kamran, would 
feel grateful for the assistance that he had received from the 
English. But these reasons w'ere given only to dissimulate the 
real state of things, and to anticipate the annoying and disad- 
vantageous moral effect that the truth would produce upon the 
Afghan allies, whose fidelity was very doubtful. The correspond- 
ence of .Major Pottiiigcr, who remained at Herat after the siege 
was raised, and that of Colonel Stoddart, who joined him there 
after he had carried to the Persian monarch the ultimatum with 
which he had been intrusted, contained assurances which alone 
caused the delay of this measure. They infonned Sir 'Mb 
M'Naghten that Yar Mohamed might he considered the real 
sovereign of Herat, and, after having described him as a man 
equally energetic and opposed to their ambitious views, finished by 
stating him to be the most accomplished mllain m Central Asia. 
However they admitted the power of upsetting him simply with 
the aid of Kamran and the Heratees, and that was the real motive 
which led Sir W. M‘Naghten to delay and amend the plan first 
conceived of a military occupation of Herat. They therefore trusted 
to diplomacy to upset the vizier ; hut the council at Calcutta had 
reckoned too much upon the co-opei'ation of fortune, which U]) 
to that time had smiled on the execution of their projects in 
Afghanistan, and the vigilance of the distrustful Yar Mohamed 
Khan baffled all their calculations. 

After the retreat of the Shah of Persia, in 1838, Major Pottinger 
continued to pay the troops at Herat with money supplied by the 
East India Company. His efforts, and’ those of Colonel Stoddart, 
v/ere mainly directed to saving the wretched Heratees from famine, 
and preventing Yar Mohamed from selling them to the Usheks ; 
hut as the revenues of the state were exhausted, and the vizier 
had no means left of raising any funds except by a continuation 
of this inhuman traffic, the English were under the necessity of 
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^ranting a pension to Shall Kararan and the principal chiefs of 
Herat, in order to put a stop to it. This measure, however, 
did not attain the desired object, and the British officers soon 
complained of the ill treatment they had to submit to from 
Yar Mohamecl ; the motive for which, in their opinion, was 
the protection they gave the townspeople against their tyrant. 
After having well investigated, the matter and obtained informa- 
tion from the best sources, .1 have come to the conclusion that 
they w'ere in error j these gentlemen hoped that gratitude for 
the support the government of Herat had received from that of 
Calcutta, and also the fear of the British army in. the neighbour- 
hood of Kabul, must bring Yar Mohamed Khan to submit to their 
wishes. Colonel Stoddart especially would assume to himself the 
position of a Mentor who expected to he obeyed ; of a violent dis- 
position he frequently gave way to passion before the vizier, which 
impeded rather than served his cause, and only rendered him 
liable to insult. The consequence was, that an imperative order 
to leave Herat was given him by the king; moreover, his im- 
prudent conduct placed his comrade Pottinger in a false position. 
Stoddart, thus dismissed, went to Bokhara, 'where he had a mission 
to fulfil, and it was only by great good management that Pottinger 
could obtain leave to remain at Herat, where he soon had serious 
diffieulties to contend with ; these had reference to some conces- 
sions that he demanded from the vizier in consideration of the 
pecuniary aid that he received from the East India Company. The 
concessions in question were, the reform of the government at 
Herat, and confiding the administration of it to British agents ; 
the occupation of the citadel with two regular battalions of 
Heratees, well organized, and officei-ed by Englishmen; and finally, 
the recapture of the fortress of Gorian, wfiiich the Persians had 
held ever since the close of 1837. 

The vizier rejected each and all of these propositions, and the 
good understanding with him, already compromised by Stoddart, 
thenceforth ceased entirely with Major Pottinger. The latter, 
finding that he had failed to obtain any one of his demands, 
ceased to pay the subsidy hitherto furnished to the Aighan chiefs ; 
Imt Var Mohamed, conceiving that the payments ’Ahich had been 
iiiaue gave him an acquired right to their coiitiriuanco in future, 
loohcd upon this suppression as illegal and unjust. On the 30th 
of January, 1839, therefore, he sent his brother Shore Blohamed 
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Ivhaii to Major Pottiuger to demand specific explanations of Ins 
ulterior intentions. The Afghans are not conspicuous amongst 
either European or Eastern nations for their politeness, and it is 
said that the chief executed his mission with such brutal rudeness 
that Majoj' Pottinger ordered one of his servants, a Heratee, to 
show him the door : a scuffle ensued, and the servants of Sliere 
iMohamed Khan, hearing his shouts, rushed to the assistance of 
their master and rescued him from his undignified position : the 
serdar returned furious into the presence of his brother, his 
attendants dragging after them the luckless servant of the Major, 
whoso liand was immediately cut off by order of the vizier for 
having dared to place it upon an Afghan chief. He then ordered 
Sertip Lai Moharaed Khan, Kaleh Begin, to surround the British 
officer’s house with a guard of two hundred men, and never to 
lose sight of him, which order was acted upon forthwith. 

Yar Mohamed Khan was most perfectly informed of all the 
intrigues set on foot by the British envoy to deprive him of his 
power, and he therefore was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
making him feel that as yet it had not suffered the slightest 
diminution from his proceedings ; avarice being, however, a 
dominant feature in his character, he contrived, while asserting 
his independence and resisting the demands of the English, to bend 
sufficiently to allow of a reconciliation after this rupture. In adopt- 
ing this line of conduct he had no other end in view than to enrich 
himself at their expense, well resolved that he would have nothing 
more to do with them from the day that they should cease to 
supply his treasury. “ They wanted to despoil me, to ruin me, 
perhaps worse,” said Yar Mohamed to the author; “ I must Lave 
been a great fool not to be beforehand with them,” 

Major Pottingei’ had a perfect knowledge of the character of the 
Asiatic Mussulmans and the versatility and pliancy of the intellect 
re([uisite in treating with them ; he was therefore soon relieved 
from the siiper\'ision of his guards, and renewed his negotiations 
at the court of Shah Kamran, hut it was only by continuing the 
payment of the subsidies, temporarily interrupted, that he obtained 
his liberty. Althougli that prince, his court, and his ministers, 
were absolutely maintained by the English, no one appeared to 
appreciate that fact, or to esteem' them for it, for, they well 
knew that their generosity was exercised much more in their 
own intcu'est than in that of the, Heratees. For his part, Yar 
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Molmraed was never tiieir dupe, and from tbc month of March, 
1839, he had been in correspondence with the court of Persia, 
endeavouring to obtain support against them. It was at this 
time that he offered Mohamed Shah to unite his array with that 
of the Prince of Kandahar and oppose the invasion of Shah 
Shooja ; but the rapid march of the British on that town, and 
the tardiness displayed by the Shah of Persia in producing the 
subsidy required to carry on the war, induced the vizier again to 
attach himself to the English alliance, which he found the most 
profitable of the two. Having formed his plans upon the events 
of the moment, he was one of the first to send his congratulations 
to Shah Shooja upon his success. Major Pottinger hnew not 
which way to turn in the midst of all these fluctuations in the 
policy of the vizier, and it was with a feeling of inexpressible 
pleasure that he heard the East India Company were about to 
release him from his fetters by sending him a successor. 

Major d’Arcy Todd, of the artillery, assistant and military 
secretary to Sir \Y. M‘Naghten, was the oflScer charged by the 
Governor-General to accompany Shah Shooja from Loodiaim to 
Shikapoor, and he afterwards went with the anny to Kandahar, 
where the embassy of congratulation sent to the Shah by Yar. 
Mohamed had already arrived. This officer possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the Persian language, and the affairs of Central 
Asia, which he had acquired- when in the service of the Shah of 
Persia, and he w^as therefore selected as envoy to the court of 
Herat, May 15, 1839. The following were the instructions he 
received : — 

1st. To ascertain the intentions and sentiments of Shah Karnran 
and his court towards the English Government, and, if he found 
that in spite of the benefits they had received from it they fovoured 
the Persian Government, to ascertain the cause of discontent, and 
to do everything in his power to remove it. 

2nd. To negotiate a ti’eaty of alliance with Shah Kararau. 

3rd. To give Yar Mohamed , a written indemnity for his })ast 
conduct, in order to obtain his confidence for the future, hat urithout 
securing to him and his family the perpetual government of the country, 

4th. To pay attention to the financial relations of the East India 
Coiiipaiiy with the court of Herat. 

5th. To take with him engineer and artillery officers to restore 
and repair the fortifications of the towra. 
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Gtli. To fix, if possible, the frontier which separates Persia from 
the principality of Herat. 

7th. To make known the objects of the British policy to tlie chiefs 
of Bokhara and Khiva ; and after having carried out these instruc- 
tions, to return to Kabul, leaving Major Pottiiiger as the repre- 
sentative of England at Herat- 

Such were the instructions that were transmitted to the British 
Envoy ; but it seems probable that there were secret ones also : 
at any rate, the last paragraph of the third article leaves room for 
the supposition — however that might be, Major Todd readied 
Herat in July, 1839. He exerted himself to the utmost to carry 
out the mission confided to him, and to establish a cordial under- 
standing between the Shah Kamran, his vizier, and himself ; and 
his efforts were at first crowned with success, for in August, 1839, 
he concluded a treaty of alliance and friendship with the Suddozye 
prince. The independence of the principality of Herat was 
guaranteed by England, and the most substantial advantages stipu- 
lated in favour of its chiefs, on condition that the traffic in slaves 
should be abolished and that all correspondence with other courts 
should cease unless carried on with the consent of the British Envoy. 
A monthly sum, equal to the revenues of the principality before the 
siege, was granted for the maintenance of the government, for the 
soil had remained without cultivation for eighteen months, and 
labour of every kind had been interrupted from the commencement 
of hostilities. 

The East India Company also made considerable advances to the 
agriculturists, merchants, and shopkeepers to enable them to re- 
commence business, and every description of tax was remitted till after 
the harvest of 1840 ; large sums of money were likevuse expended 
in repairing the fortifications. The Anglo-Indian Government could 
hardly have done more had Herat been a British possession, and 
there can be little doubt they hoped that it would soon become one. 
as they behaved with so much liberality. However, the Tnc'asiires 
they adopted produced the happiest results for the Afghani *, the 
town was quickly re-peopled, the land covered with crops, commerce 
resumed its activity, caravans poured in rapidly, and security and 
confidence were completely re-established. But tlu^ sacrifices inadfi 
by the Company were never compensated by any of the advantages 
they had expected. Yar Mohamed made not a single concession, 
and remained absolute master of the principality; he tolerated 
the English in it only because they, satisfied his thirst for gold. 


It is true they constantiy endeavoured to induce Siiali Kamran to 
displace his despotic minister ; but that sovereign could see no other 
^vay of disposing of his vizier than by putting him to death — a 
measure which Major Todd, of course, would not sanction, and 
the Shah would not commit himself to it unless the English co- 
operated with Inm, so that it was very difficult to come to an 
understanding when die views of both 'ivere so conflicting. Tlie 
vSerdar Shere Mohamed Khan, brother of the vizier, and the 
Ichik Agassi Feiz hlohamed, Alikioozyc, both of them warm par- 
tisans of the Persian alliance, were constantly originating reports 
hostile to the English, rendering all hope of coming to a cordial 
feeling utterly abortive. Herat, indeed, abounded in intrigues, 
and, if blood w'as not shed,„ it was due only to the loyalty of Major 
Todd, who, constantly pressed by his partisans to consent to the 
assassination of the vizier, as constantly rejected the idea with 
indignation ; could it have been possible for that officer to wish 
to terminate the question in this manner, nothing would have been 
more easy, for, at one of the dinners that he gave to Yar Mohamed 
Khan, the vizier, being but a had Mussulman, was so intoxicated 
as to fall senseless under the table. Here was an opportunity ; 
many of the guests, and amongst them Prince jMohamed Yoossoof 
(grandson of Hadji Firooz Eddin), the Serdar Dine Mohamed 
Khan, and the Kazi of Herat, were his declared enemies ; Hassan 
Mohamed, another guest, suggested that the head of the imcouscious 
minister ought to be cut off at once, and the Major had the greatest 
possible trouble to prevent the company from adopting his proposi- 
tion, being obliged to sit up with him the whole night to save his 
life. It was in vain that he represented to these chiefs that such, 
actions were reprobated by Europeans, and contrary to their reli- 
gion and the rights of men ; they looked upon his conduct as 
simply pusillanimous, and for this reason only several serdars wnre 
subsequently much less favourably disposed towards the English, 
— that the death of the vizier in a chancemedley or an apoplectic 
fit would not in any way have distressed Major Todd is highly 
probable. The king was exceedingly ill-disposed towards ^'ar 
Mohamed before the arrival of the English envoy, and took no 
pains to conceal his opinion ; he thought no more about the Persians 
after they had retreated, and when he found the Feriiighees paid 
him Ills pension with such perfect punctuality and supplied him so 
lavishly with wine and spirits, which constituted the charm of his 
existence, he became their warmest partisan and granted them 
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whatever they desired. But -the English required jilso the ratifica- 
tion of his mi^-iister, and the minister would never ratify anything. 
The government of India considered it a crime in Major Toild 
that he did not give up the old king and try his powers of per- 
suasion and argument upon the vizier ; but there is no proof that 
the British envoy had any chance of success with him, for Yar 
Moharaed had already come to a determination respecting the power 
that the English wanted to exert over him, and the substitution of 
the vizier for his sovereign would have alienated from Major Todd 
the party that supported Shah Kamran. Furthermore, it ivas to 
the Shah that he w^as accredited by his Government ; it was, there- 
fore, his duty to carry on his negotiations in the regular course, and 
if Shah Kamran had retained any of the vigour of his youth he 
would at the very commencement have settled his differences with his 
minister. Every morning the vizier had an audience, at which he 
made a report to his sovereign on the position of affairs in general ; 
his servants always remained at the gate of the citadel, which was 
also the residence of the king, and it would have been easy for the 
Shall to have had Yar Mohamed arrested and strangled before the 
least assistance could reach him : but instead of taking that step 
he threatened him in the most violent and absurd manner, and 
tow’ards tbe close of 1839 proceeded to such lengths that the loss 
of his own liberty, and afterwards of his life, were the consequence. 
It happened thus 

Shah Kamran, having been informed that the vizier had received 
100,000 rupees, demanded that they should be delivered to him ; but 
the minister replied that they were in his charge not only to keep, 
but to use for the expenses of his administration. In accordance 
with Eastern custom, Yar Mohamed was at the time seated on 
his knees and heels before bis sovereign, who, being considerably 
intoxicated, seized his minister by the beard, dragged him forcibly 
towards him with one hand, drew his dagger with tlie other, and 
prepared to strike. How^ever, before proceeding to extriunity, ho 
endeavoured to make him restore the sum that he thought tlu^ vizier 
had extorted ; but neither menaces nor promises had any cflect upon 
the prime minister, who maintained the most perfect coolness, 
“ Strike,’’ he said, “ my fate is in your hands. I have spent tlie 
money for tlie good of the state, and I have none of it to return 
to you.” Kamran, shaken by that extraordinary firmness of de- 
meanour which had maintained so great an influence over him for 
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ten years, iM'placed the dagger in his belt, and allowed liar Mo- 
hamed to depart. After this the vizier kept a strict watch over 
his sovereign, and never entered the presence alone to converse 
upon matters of state policy. 

This incident created a further estrangement between Major 
Todd and Yar Mohamed, and was quickly followed hy another 
event, of which the English were accused of being the instigators. 

After the death of Attar Khan in 1830 his father, the Serdar Dine 
Mohamed, soon repented that he had given up the powerful position 
of vizier to his cousin ; his amlntion had increased with age, and 
he ranged himself amongst the adversaries of Yar Mohamed, 
Notwithstanding this rivalry the two relatives had not ceased to 
meet and. maintain the appearance of friendly intercourse, and 
the wily vizier neglected nothing that might attach Dine Mo- 
liamed to his cause, for none could promote his ambitious view's 
better than he. This serdar was the true type of an Asiatic warrior 
— one of those intrepid and fiery chiefs whose sword leaps from the 
scabbard ere the hand of its master reaches the hilt ; his audacity 
had no equal among the xifghans, and none knew better how 
to infuse his owm courage and enthusiasm into the breasts of 
others. Yar Mohamed might perhaps have succeeded in securing 
his assistance if the English had not attached him to their party, 
but Dine Mohamed submitted to the influence of their persuasions 
and their gold, and soon fell into their projects. Towards the 
commencement of 1840 this serdar sent a messenger to the vizier 
with an invitation to a feast at his house, which was accepted, and 
arrangements were made by him to seize his cousin on his arrival ; 
of this the minister received warning only at the moment he was 
passing the threshold of the door, when suddenly retracing his 
steps he returned home, and despatched a body of five hundred 
infantry to surround Dine Mohamed’s residence, and take him 
prisoner. Scenes of this description w'ere constantly occurring, 
and add(;d greatly to the ditficulties that the British envoy had 
to contend with. 

Much that I have stated relating to Major Todd wms taken 
from an article in the Bombay Times of November 14, 1847. By 
incorporating that narrative with iny owm notes I have hoped to 
make a simple and explicit statement in defence of that brave 
officer, so unworthily treated by the ungrateful Government of 
(.'alcutta. 


The Secret Committee of the Council there liad approved of 
the treaty concluded between their Envoy at Herat and Shah 
Kainran ; they wrote to Major Todd to compliment him on the 
ability that he had displayed in these negotiations ; they also sanc- 
tioned all the expenses incurred and promised for fortifying the 
town, for the maintenance of the Heratee troops, and other pur- 
poses, and added, “ We continue to attach the greatest importance 
to the security of Herat, but the sacrifices that we make for Shah 
Kainran will give you the right to a powerful influence over his 
councils and conduct, and we hope that he will show himself grate- 
ful for all the British Goveniment has done for him.” The Conn- 
cil deceived themselves wonderfully in expecting “ pow'erful in- 
fluence at Herat that of Major Todd was barely tolerated ; it 
was far from commanding. The treaty approved by the Council 
w'as concluded in August 1839, and in the October following the 
sacrifices to which they alluded in their letter to their envoy 
amounted to six lacs of rupees, 60,000^. 

But Yar Mohamed appeared indifferent to the liberality of the 
English Government, and at the very moment they supposed they 
had his bond fide support he made fresh propositions to the Persian 
court ; the letters which he wrote to Assaf Dooulet, ’Governor- 
General of Khorassan, bore in every wmrd the stamp of implacable 
hatred to the British, and he offered to place himself and his 
country under the protection of Mohamed Shah. When Major 
Todd informed the English Resident at Kabul of this fresh 
treachery, he stated his opinion that to maintain friendly relations 
with the court of Shah Kainran was no long'er possible, and that it 
iii;as indispensable to the security of the dominion of Shah Sliooja 
to annex the jv incipality of Herat. He showed also the precarious 
and useless position of himself and his mission in that town in 
comparison with and in despite of the enormous outlay that it 
entailed, and specially insisted that the Company had no chance 
of reaping the fr uits of its expenditure nor of establishing a j)er- 
manent and solid influence without the presence of an Anglo- 
Indian army to awe the vizier. He concluded by saying,. that if, 
contrary to his advice, they persisted in maintaining the independ- 
ence of Herat, the Company would prepare difficulties for Iheni- 
selvcs which loould attain a fearful height. 

Sir W. M‘Nagliten supported' the opinion of Major Todd with 
the Court of Directors, and added that he considered the annexation 
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necessary to the complete consolidation of the British dominion in 
Afghanistan, But on so serious a subject the Directors thouglit 
fit to take time for reflection, and after having lost some months in 
deliberation determined upon placing the conduct of Yar Mohamed 
before Lord Auckland, that his Lordship might determini'. what 
was proper to be done under the circumstances. 

While Major Todd awaited his reply the difficulties became 
daily greater at Herat. The vizier, knowing that his treachcry 
had been discovered, rendered Major Todd’s residence there more 
and more disagreeable by making fresh demands in a most im- 
perious tone ; large sums alone would satisfy him, and Major 
Todd was content to pay them to maintain his position. 

In January, 1840, the payments made to the Shah Kararciii, his 
avaricious minister, and his starving people, amounted to 100,000/., 
and yet before that month had expired Y"ar Mohamed addressed 
another letter to the Shah of Persia, in which he called himself his 
faithful servant, and declared that he permitted the British envoy 
to remain at Herat from mere motives of courtesy. At the 
same time he wrote a letter to the Russian minister at Teheran 
asking him to send an agent of his nation to Herat ; and so 
great was his hatred of the English that he offered to give up the 
city to the Persian garrison of Gorian. Major Todd, exasperated 
on learning this fact, went instantly to the vizier to expostulate with 
him, but he could not induce him to forego his intention until he 
placed his pistol at his breast; this attempt was undoubtedly 
imprudent, but the British envoy staked everything upon that last 
throw. Y'ar Mohamed, awed by his courage and inflexibility, 
dared no longer resist, and lie would probably have behaved with 
a little more humility afterwards if Lord Auckland had better 
appreciated the reports of Major Todd ; but bis Lordship’s in- 
credible weakness in bis treatment of this barbarian encouraged 
him to re-a,ssume all his former arrogance. In his reply to tlio 
British envoy the Governor-General said that he could only attribute 
the treachery of I’ar Mohamed to a vague idea of danger, and 
recommended him by every means in his power to endc'avour to 
bring tlie minister to a cordial and friendly state of feeling with 
the government of India, and make him clearly comprehend tlie 
benefits of the British alliance, instead of proceeding with the 
duplicity and suspicion which had hitherto marked his conduct 
towards the Company. . Lord Auckland added, that, in coiisidera- 



tiou of the vizier’s former good services, and his resistance to 
tlie Persians of several, months’ duration, he should extend bis 
pardon to every offence of which he might have been guilty before 
that letter was received. But as this despatch only reached Herat 
ill February, 1840, and Yar Mohamed’s last treacherous proceed- 
ing took place in January, 1840, it was considered as included in 
this act of oblivion, and Major Todd was obliged to fulfil the 
painful duty imposed upon him. He gave the vizier the most 
jiositive and solemn assurances that every past infraction of the 
treaty was forgotten, and Yar Mohamed seemed apparently sen- 
sible of Lord Auckland’s kindness ; but unhappily he was socrelly 
convinced in his own mind that, whatever might be his futiue 
conduct to the English, he had acquired, impunity for his evil 
deeds, and therefore proceeded on his old plan of profiting by their 
, folly to fill his pockets with their rupees. 

After Ins rupture with the court of Persia Sir John M‘Neil 
had returned to England, leaving his Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sheil, as charge d’affaires at Erzeroum, who thence kept up an 
active correspondence with the Persian minister, the good under- 
standing between England and Persia remaining dependent upon 
the evacuation of Gorian by the Persians and its restoration to 
the Prince of Herat. Demands the most urgent on this subject 
were sent to Teheran by Colonel Sheil, at the same time that 
Yar Mohamed’s offer to give the place up to the Shah of Persia 
arrived there, and with it his request to that sovereign to occupy 
Herat. This coincidence had caused much altercation between 
!Major Todd and the vizier ; but wdien the latter received full 
pardon for bis delinquencies from Lord Auckland he professed 
unbounded gratitude for such generosity, and sw'ore to prove it 
by some brilliant act of devotion ; he therefore recpiested Major 
Todd to advance him some money, promising that he would em- 
ploy it in an expedition against the fortress of Gorian. The Major, 
ill his anxious position, trusted to his sincerity, and advanced two 
lacs of rupees to equip the force, but the cash once safe in the 
vizier’s treasury the preparations, which necessitated only a trifling 
expense, proceeded slowly, and in a short time he announced on the 
most frivolous grounds that the undertaking was abandoned. It 
\vas afterwards proved in the clearest inapner that Yar Mohamed 
had written to the Persian Governor of Gorian to inform him that 
he need not be alarmed at any news of a warlike character, for, 


though the English had obliged him to promise that he would 
besiege the place, he might dismiss from his mind all fear and 
imeashiess on the subject, for he did not intend to keep his word. 
Major Todd, almost in despair at such utter faithlessness, wrote to 
his Goyernment that the expedition had been ghxm up under cir- 
cumstances of the most perfidious nature. This took place in July , 
1840, by which time the sums spent in efforts to consolidate this 
most unproductive alliance amounted to 190,000Z. 

The British envoy, seeing the perfect inutility of this vast expen- 
diture, took upon himself to reduce the monthly payment to the court 
of Herat to 2500/. ; and Yar Mohamed, wrathful at the reduction, 
renewed in the following September his intrigues with the Ifersian 
monarch. At his request Mirza Massood, the foreign minister of 
Mohamed Shah, who was at Meshed at the time, came as far as 
Gorian to meet in person an agent from the vizier ; but Yar Mo- 
hamed had the address to turn even this perfidious action to his 
own account, by relating it to Major Todd, and pretending that it 
had been done unknown to him by his brother, the Serdar Shere 
Mohamed : he obtained fresh advances for this apparent frank- 
ness, but it must be added that he plucked them from the majoEs 
hand rather than received them from him. Never was the position 
of a British agent in the East so exasperating as that of this officer 
at Herat, Exposed to the craft and cupidity of a man who saw 
through the ambitious views of the Anglo-Indian Government upon 
his country, the envoy was entirely at his mercy, and the vizier pur- 
posely embittered every hour of every day that he remained at Herat, 
and rendered endurance scarcely possible. The larger and more 
liberal were the concessions of that Government, the less did Yar 
Mohamed dissemble his hatred and hostility to his improvident 
protectors ; and both these increased, while every check or reverse 
experienced by the British troops in Afghanistan was exaggerated 
by the vizier, and represented as a triumph of Islamisra over the 
Infidels: he went so far as to say publicly that he should seize 
the opportunity of the first gi’eat disaster of the British anus to join 
their enemies. At this period clouds hung over the political hori- 
zon of Afghanistan ; Dost Mohamed had unsheathed his sword in 
the north, and tlireateiied Kabul : in the south the detachment of 
hlajor (.'liliborne had hpen cut to pieces, and Kelat-i-Gliildjz 3 ''e 
taken. iVom the iiivadem. The quarrel between the vizier and his 
cousin caused the former, it is true, some uneasiness, and prevented 


him from at once taking part against the English; but ho incloin- 
iiiiied liimself by attaching io his party all the discontented spirits 
of Ka,hul and Kandahar, with whose assistance he could easily 
disturb the tranquillity of those proyiuces and impede the establisli- 
ment of the dominion of Shah Shooja. It was only by satisfying 
the rapacious and exorbitant demands which Yar Mobamed daily, 
nay, almost hourly, advanced on every possible pretence, that Major 
Todd could retain his footing in Herat at this critical moment. 

While thus continuing to draw upon the Company’s exchequer, 
Yar Mohamed actually discussed in council a project for attacking 
Kandahar, a scheme that he would assuredly have carried out il 
Dost Mohamed had not been at hand. During all this period 
scarcely a week, passed that he did not speak of his alliance wuth 
Persia and his intention of arresting the English officers ; in the 
month of August their imprisonment was so generally expected, that 
no one would go to their houses, not even persons under great obli- 
gations to them. Shah Kamran himself spoke of it, and publicly, but 
added, the legation had nothing to fear, that he was their friend, 
and that not one of them would have been alive then but for his 
interference in their favour. This deplorable condition of affairs 
had reached such a point that a crisis became inevitable. The 
money spent upon the chiefs and fortifications of Hefat now 
amounted to 300,000/., wliich, however, in no way prevented Yar 
Mohamed froni continuing his intercourse with the Persian court; 
and in January, 1841, he despatched a confidential agent with a 
numerous suite to Assaf Dooulet, to ask for pecuniary assistance 
and six guns from the Shah of Persia, to enable him to march 
against Girishk, a small fortress in advance of Kandahar, as Gorian 
is of Herat. When Major Todd was certain of the object of this 
expedition, he represented to the vizier the danger to which he 
exposed Himself by this new infraction of the eighth article of the 
treaty, and that so flagi'ant a violation of that solemn engagement 
would be more than the long-suffering and patience of his Govern- 
inout could submit to ; he also declared that he should not consider 
himself bound to continue the allowances he had paid up to that 
time — that all the treasure of the Company could not suffice to 
satisfy his requirements- — and that the vizier must provide for the 
expenses of his own government until such time as he should see 
fit to act strictly up to the conditions and stipulations of friendshiji 
existing between the two nations. 


Following up this declaration, Major Todd withheld the payiiient 
of 2500/, due on the 1st of February, 1841, to the court of Shah 
Kamraii. The vizier, case-hardened by impunity, looked upon this 
suppression as merely temporary, expected he should bo pardoned 
his last breach of faith as he bad been all former ones, and on the 
8th of the same month addressed to Major Todd the following 
fresh demands 

1st. That the British envoy should pardon all his past conduct, 
and leave him under no appi'ehension for the future. 

2. That he should receive immediately 30,000/. from tlie East 
India Company for the payment of his personal debts. 

3. Tliat his monthly pension should be augmented and paid a. 
year in advance. 

4. That the British envoy should hand over a written agree- 
ment not to compromise Herat in any foreign war till after the 
harvest in July. 

5. That the fortifications of the town should be enlarged and 
finished at the expense of the East India Company, and that it 
should provide the Government of Herat with the necessary 
funds to enable it to reconquer several places which liad thrown 
off their obedience to it. 

6. That the Company should pay and maintain the Fleratee ' 
troops while in the field. 

After his recent infraction of the existing treaty these terms 
appeared so exorbitant, that Major Todd replied it was impossible 
to suppose his Government would consent to make fresh sacrifices, 
even in a modified form, unless it was for some corresjionding 
advantages, but he offered to grant scvci-al of Yar hfohamed’s 
demands if he made the following concessions : — 

1. Tiuit Yar Moharaed should never again deviate from the 
spirit of the treaty between the two Governments. 

2. That the Serdar Syiid Mohamed Khan, his eldest son, should 
take a contijjgent of troops, to Kabul to serve in the British array. 

3. That as soon as this serdar had arrived at his destination 
the envoy would pay half the vizier’s debts and airn'ment bis 
monthly allowance. 

4. That the citadel of Herat should receive a British garrison, 
and that the royal residence of Rooz-bagh, seven miles south of the 
city, witli the land belonging to it, should bo made over to the 
Engiisli to build barracks upon for their own troops. 



5. That the Vizier should never again expect to receive, and 
distribute iihnself, the funds appropriated to the maintenance of the 
chieth of the Court of Shah Kainran, and that the sums allotted for 
that purpose should be paid' to the individuals themselves by the 
agents of tlie Company. 

These propositions of Major Todd’s were approved by Sir V’il- 
liain M‘Naghten, while the Governor-General of India looked 
upon it as a matter of regret that they had been made. Yar 
hloliamed appeared quite satisfied, provided the sums he liad 
demanded were paid in advance ; but Major Todd knew only too 
well tlie character of the man he had to deal with to grant his 
request, and the result was a most animated discussion. The 
Vizier pretended, certainly falsely, that Major Todd had in his 
accounts charged the East India Company with much larger sums 
than he had paid to him, and that he had used the difference in 
largesses to the people in order to excite them to overturn the 
Government of Herat, and substitute that of the Company. 
Finally — and this seems to be true — that the envoy constantly 
plotted with Shah Kaniran the fall of the Vizier from power, 
— and the angry minister declared to Major Todd that his pre- 
sence and that of his subordinates could no longer be tolerated 
in Herat, and that he must depart with the least possible delay. 

Thus ended the anxious and onerous intervention of the Iiido- 
British Government at Herat, and its conclusion was, as might be 
expected, marked by several acts of rapacity on the part of Yar 
Mohara(id, who immediately made known his intention of marching 
against Kandahar ; and in order to leave no doubt on this occasion 
of his sincerity, he sent his own brother, the Serdar Shore Mo- 
bained Khan, as ambassador to the court of Persia, with presents 
for the Shah, and a request that a subsidy might be given him to 
undertake the expedition he had projected. But it seems evident 
that in making this demand the Vizier was really not more sincere 
than he had been with the English ; liis only object was to obtain 
from both as much money as he possibly could for the purpose of 
strengthening his position in his own country. 

Tlie British envoy being driven to the alternative of making fresh 
sacrifices or taking his departure, decided upon the latter, and the 
Vizier ha^'ing jirovided him with the transport necessary for his 
journey, sent with him the Serdar Fethi Khan, one of his cousins, 
as his escort to the frontier. Major Todd had, with an object that 
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is easy to mulcrstand, collected a considerable quantity of corn at 
Herat ; but the granaries were pillaged by the people eYeii before 
ho had left the town, and a report having been spread that he had 
carried away four boxes of treasure, the Heratees determined to 
plunder liini of it, and they would certainly have proceeded to do 
so if the Yizier had not lined the streets and bazaars w'itli troops. 
His son, the Serdar Syud Mohamed Khan, also accompanied Major 
Todd and his party to such a distance on their road as secured 
them against any act of violence. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIIL 

Roacdoia against the English at Herat — Iiigratitncle of the East India Coiapaiiy 
to Major Todd — Death of that officer — llussian expeditirni against Khiva — 
General Pcroli'ski leaves Orenburg — Disasters and retreat of the Eussian army 

— Aga Khan i’aises a revolt in Kerman — The Kazi of Herat at Khiva — 
Conversation with the Khan — Disgrace of Yacooba Me! iter — xillah Ko4>li Khan, 
accepts the English alliance — Snare laid for the Kazi — Ca])tain Abbott at 
Khiva — His mission there — Intrigues of Yacooba Mehter — Captain Abbott 
leaves for liussia — The Usbeka take him prisoner — Akhood Z:ideh leaves 
Khiva in search of him — Meeting of Akhood and the captive — Tlie Ynss Bashi 
and Hassan' Bahadoor — Fresh complication — Captain Abbott reaches Eussia 

— Lieutenant Shakespear arrives at Khiva — Obtains the liberation of the 
Eussian slaves and brings them to Astrakan — Lieut. )Shakespear’s reception at 
St. Petersburg — Captain Abbott not recompensed — EiTssia creates difficulties 
for Khiva — The Shah demands the Persian slaves — ^Captain Conolly arrive.s at 
Khiva — He fails in the object of liis mission — Eequirements of the Khan. 

After the departure of the British Envoy a gi'ievous reaction took 
place against all those who had participated in the liberality of the 
English, or who, having served them, received pensions : they were 
arrested, imprisoned, robbed of every thing, and reduced to the 
deepest distress. There were but few merchants in Herat who 
had not transacted business with Major Todd, some of whom had 
made largo fortunes ; these the vizier confiscated or grossly over- 
taxed to his own profit, and insults and oppression continued 
during several months. 

Amongst the families who were the greatest sufferers was that 
of the Kazi of Herat, Hassan Mohanied, and his son Akhood 
Zadeh Saleh Mohanied; they were stripped of a fortune amount- 
ing to 20,000/., and their wives, daughters, and slaves tortured 
to make them disclose where the chief judge had secreted his 
wealth. Tills venerable old man was actually condemned to 
death, and his life was saved only by the arrival of a i-ansoin 
of 1400/. sent by Major Todd to procure liis release. The 
vilhiTioiis nature of Yar Mohamed resumed on this occasion all its 
original cruelty ; and it was. in the midst of a sea of l)lood that ho 
seized the property of so many unhappy people— spoils that he con- 
sidered legitimately to belong to him only because they had arisen 
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out of, or were reputed to have done so, the corrupt generosity of 
the English. 

It is worthy of remark that nine months before the departure of 
the mission from Herat, Lord Auckland proposed to the Court 
of Directors that Major Todd should be recalled, if the measures 
■which the British Government wished to adopt in the princi- 
pality should he received'with suspicion by Yar Mohamed Khan ; 
and his Lordship observed that by such recall the vizier wouhl be 
made to feel his false position and to defend the independence of his 
country. But on the arrival at Calcutta of the new.s that the dif- 
ferences between Persia and England had been terminated by the 
restitution of Gorian to Shah Kainran, tins proposition was abau- 
doned. Dr. liiacb, attackd to the British embassy in Persia, who 
had retired to Erzeroom, was despatched to Teheran in the month 
of January, 1841, and travelled post to Khorassan, to be there at 
tlie surrender of the place ; this bad been stipulated for in a 
treaty concluded between Great Britain aud Persia, the latter 
being compensated by the restitution of the island of Karrack to 
Mohamed Shall. 

The Court of Directors hoped that this arrangement, and the 
freedom in which the new treaty with Persia would oblige the 
Per.sian monarch to leave Yar Mohamed Khan, would put a stop 
to the intrigues of the latter. But that was an erroneous anticipa- 
tion ; and the departure of Major Todd from Herat a year after- 
wards, and just at the moment when Lord Auckland had succeeded 
in obtaining an amelioration of his position, occasioned the East 
India Company bitter disappointment — even resentment, and the 
Secretary of Government received orders to w-rite to Sir William 
M'Njighten, British Resident at Kabul, to whom Major Todd -was 
attaclu'd, that the late envoy at Herat -was considered as inmpahic 
of Jilliiuj a political appointment^ and ought to rejoin his regiment 
with dishonour. 

Here, then, was the recompense which this officer received 
for so much labour and anxiety, so much devotion to his country, 
so many dangers braved. Such arc the Court of Directors, men 
who demand of a worthy man full of intelligence and capacity 
an irnjjossible result — more than impossible ; and because ho does 
not olitain it — because he did not rid them of Yar Mohamed, 
tIu'Y east upon him the imputation of dishonourable conduct, wliich 
in 'lact they themselves deserve for the notorious folly and im~ 


becility they displayed, not in the affairs of Herat only, but in 
all the other provinces of Afghanistan in which they had a 
policy to carry out. Was Major Todd, then, so guilty? Had 
he not well estimated the circumstances when he advised they 
should talce everything out of the power of Yar Mohamed and 
occupy Herat with a British force ? Are not those Directors inca- 
pable whose avarice was in no degree less than that of Yar Mo- 
hamed, who knew not how to value their envoy’s advice, and 
allowed the vizier to believe that he might do as he pleased with 
perfect impunity ? It is disgraceful, scandalous, that writers should 
have been found in the British press sufficiently stupid and base to 
sanction the blame with which they sought to tarnish the name of 
an intelligent and honourable man — blame -vyhich could never 
conceal the black ingratitude of the Court of Directors. 

Strong in the consciousness that his conduct at Herat had been 
strictly irreproachable, the unfortunate Major D’Arcy Todd rejoined 
in India the. corps of artillery to which he belonged ; but, con- 
stantly oppressed by thoughts of the infamy with wdiich they had 
so unjustly sought to blast his good name, his laborious life rolled 
on filled with bitterness, and it was wdth real pleasure that he 
received orders to take part in the wmr that broke out in 1845 
between tlie English and the Sikhs. He went into the field of 
Eeroseshah with the impression that he should there lay dowm his 
life, and was conducting himself in the most gallant manner when 
the iron messenger from one of the enemy’s guns realised in a mo- 
ment his mournful presentiment. Before, however, he met a soldier’s 
death, Major Todd had long been reinstated in the esteem of his 
countrymen, whose faith in him had for a moment been shaken, 
and they now respect his memory and take a deep interest in the 
, events of his distinguished career — an interest which will he eternal. 

It ^v•ill be remembered that when Major Todd went to Herat his 
instructions were also to make known the objects of the British policy 
in Central Asia to the Khans of Bokhara and Khiva, The Eng- 
lish suddenly passed from a state of the most confiding peace- 
fulness to that of the most exaggerated fear, and were no longer 
satisfied that the possession of Afghanistan efficiently secured their 
Indian dominions. Turkestan was the barrier they now wisht'd 
to raise against Bussia., by completely ^ establishing their influeiic;c 
ill tlic Usbek Khanats. Moments even appeared precious, for, just 
at the time when the vSliah retired from before Herat, Count 



Simon, itcli boldly aimoiinccd that a Russian corps (Varmh was 
leaving Orenburg and marching upon Khiva, to reduce the Khan 
of that country, and the cabinet • of St. Petersburg gave a very 
reasonable motive for this new invasion of Tartary. A groat 
miinber of Russian subjects bad been carried off by the Usbeks 
and sold as slaves in the markets of Khiva, and all negotiations 
for their deliverance had hitherto proved unsuccesslui, for Allah 
Kooli Khan had obstinately refused to give his consent to 
their release. The Russian Government at first sought a remedy 
by making reprisals, and had detained at Astrakan even' since 
the year 1833 a Khivan caravan, consisting of 200 men and 
800 camels, laden with large quantities of merchandise of great 
value ; hut this, instead of rendering the Khan more reasonable, 
only irritated him, and the Emperor therefore determined to employ 
force to obtain his just demands. 

It was at the commencement of the winter of 1840 that General 
Peroffsky left Orenburg at the head of 6000 infantry, accompanied 
by 10,000 camels and their army of drivers, to conquer the obsti- 
nate resistance of the Ushek sovereign. This season was chosen 
for the expedition as being the one in which the troops would be 
less distressed than at any other by the want of water in the arid 
steppes across which they had to march ; but, by one of those 
strange chances which occur from dime to time, this winter was 
remarkable for its inclemency, and the difficulties that under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been by no means serious became 
terrible, even insurmountable, in consequence. The cold was 
intense, and the mercury at 40° below zero : snow covered the 
earth to a considerable depth, and the wind swe]>t with incredible 
violence over the naked steppes. Several thousand soldiers were 
frost-bitten and lost their legs and arms, and the greater number, 
both of men and animals, perished even before they reached Ak 
Roolak (a station on the ciixtreme frontier of Russia and Khiva), when 
General Peroftsky wisely retreated, thus avoiding worse disasters. 

.Nothing could have served the purposes of the linglish better, 
and their satisfaction was proportionably great when the discom- 
fiture of the Russian army Itecame known ; but, rcmemljcring 
that another expedition could be sent whidi might meet with 
fewer ohstacles, and achieve wiiat this had just failed in doing, 
tb.ey hasteuefl to prevent, if possible, a fresh advance of the Rus- 
sians, by endeavouring to induce Allah Kooli Khan to give them 


the satisfaction they demanded ; and, in order to prevent the Shah 
of Persia from making a diversion in favour of the Tzar south of 
Khiva, the British Government created much embarrassment for 
him in his own kingdom. 

In speaking of the afiairs of Kandahar, mention has been made 
of an Ismaelian Syud * greatly renowned for his bravery, and much 
venerated by the Beloochees, called Aga Khan. This chicly after 
having escorted part of General Nott’s baggage to Shikapoor in 
1830 , marched at the head of a body of cavahy into Kerman, 
where he found no difficulty in establishing himself^ for he liad a, 
great many partisans in that province. His success was so rapid 
and decided, that the Shah of Persia found »himself compelled to 
send a body of troops against him, and a year elapsed before he 
could repress'the insurrection and drive him from the country. . 

While Aga Khan was engaged in tliis irruption into the south of 
Persia, Major Todd arrived at Herat, and, in conformity with 
the instrnctions he had received, sent Mohamed Plassan on an 
embassy to the Khan of Khiva. The Major could not possibly 
have selected an envoy better qualified than the Kazi, for, in addi- 
tion to the influence with Mussulmans which he possessed in virtue 
of his office of kazi or chief judge, he had also that which arose from 
his belonging to the Djagatais of Turkestan origin,! a tribe greatly 
tenerated in its own country. The kazi took with him letters from 
Major Todd, Shah Kamran, and his vizier Yar Mohamed, to the 
Khan of the Usheks, and the Afghan prince requested him to con- 
clude an alliance with the English ; but, notwithstanding these 
recommendations, the mission w'as a dangerous and delicate one, 
and it required real courage to accept it, for it was generally 
known at the time that Yacooba Mehter, the vizier of Allah 
Kooli Khan, had hitherto brought about the death of every one 
■who had supported the British policy. The brave and intelli- 
gent Kazi reached Khiva in safety, hut met -with an exceedingly 
rude reception from Yacooba Mehter, which occasioned him 
a momentary regret at having involved himself in this enler))i'iso ; 
ho did not lose, howmver, either his coolness or his prudence. 
Having been presented to the Khan on the day after his arrival, 
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Mohained ITassaii left him imagine in the first instance that he 
was simply the bearer of a letter from Shah. Kamran, which letter 
he gave him. After the customary compliments, the Usbeic prince 
assumed an air of severity, and questioned him closely as to the 
object of his journey ; and the following dialogue, which then took 
place, -I now relate as the Kazi himself related it to me : — 

The Khan. Strengthen my belief in you, Oh Kazi, by assuring 
me that you are still a Mussulman. Yet, if you were so, you would 
never have brought these Kiaffir Freiiguis into the country of 
Islam. 

The Kazi. It is not I who l.)rought them, it is Allah who has 
sent them to us. < 

The Khan. How darest thou thus profane the name of Allah, 
by connecting it with such a bad action ? 

The Kazi I only tell the truth, and I can prove it to thee. 

Prove it, then. 

The Kazi. When the rafezist Kadjars I laid siege to Herat, dur 
illustrious sovereign, who has no equal (hi nazer)., sent letters to 
entreat you to come to our assistance — to us — Soonees like your- 
self, veritable pillars of Islam : Did you come ? 

The Khan. Never did Mussulman ask my help in vain! My 
victorious army marched immediately on my reception of the first 
letter of Shah Kamran ; but, when I arrived at Pindjdeh, Mohamed 
Zeinan Klian, Serdar of the Djeincheedis, assured me that my 
troops were not required to save the place — that the Afghans were 
all-sufficient, and I then returned to my own dominions. 

The Kazi And who, most mighty Khan, had need of your help, 
Zeman Khan or Shah Kamran ? Why attend to the words of the 
former, when the fearfid extremity to which the latter was reduced 
was known to all Asia? Not only did you abandon our cause, 
hut you forbade your subjects to bring us provisions. This un- 
happy example was followed by the B(.)kharians and the Moha- 
medzyes, mIio, instead of coming to our aid, joined the rafezi 
Kadjars. AVhat did the Frenguis then, whom you call Kiaffirs ? 
They came to aid the true children of Allah, tliey procured us the 
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corn that you refused j ^ they hrought us their gold, their blood, and 
their intellect, to defend our ramparts that were crumbling under 
the balls of Mohamed Shah, and are now rising again under tlieir 
heuefice.nt care. It was they who lent the helping hand to the 
unfortunate, who brought back to us abundance and tranquillity, 
who distinguished themselrcs by their justice and equity, and pro- 
tected the true Mussulman against the heretics. Which, then, are 
the infidels, — ^thc Persians, who inflicted upon us every kind of 
misery, and whose part you take ; or those whom, deserted as we 
were by our brethren, God sent to protect us, and whose help you 
may want ere long to arrest the progi*ess of the Russians ? 

The Khm. Is it really true, Oh Kazi, that these Frengiiis are 
such as you describe them ? Has Islam found support in them ? 

At this point the Kazi, seeing that the warmth of his discourse 
had made an impression upon Allah Kooli Ivhan, drew from 
his pocket the letter of Major Todd, and handed it to him, 
saying, “ Doubt it not for a moment, great prince ; receive this 
letter that the most exalted elchee (ambassador) accredited to our 
powerful sovereign addresses to thee ; its words are so many pre- 
cious pearls that he has woven into the wreath of friendship, and 
in connexion with which he offers his prayers with thine to the 
Almighty to gTant thee a long and glorious reign.” 

The letter was enclosed in a silken bag embroidered with gold. 
The Khan took it, broke the large seal of the British arms with 
animation, and, after having perused the missive, which contained 
proposals of Mendship and alliance, and also of active mediation 
between him and the Russians, his contracted brow gradually ex- 
])anded, and from that time he treated the Kazi with great respect. 
Mohamed Hassan seized ihis favourable opportunity for com- 
plaining of the insolence of the vizier, which brought upon that 
functionary a severe reprimand. The audience terminated in the 
delivoiy of the presents sent by Major Todd to the Ushek priiu^e 
. — optical instruments and splendid arms, at the sight of whic’h 
the whole court went into ecstasies ; and the English cause was 
further benefited by the disgrace of Yacooba Mehtcr, theii* .most 
dangerous enemy, who was kept at a distance from the scene of 
negotiations. 

After having ammged the preliminaries of a treaty, the Kazi 
promptly set out on his return to Herat, to render to the British 
envoy an account of the results of his embassy: but when he 


reached Merv lie fell into an ambush, which nearly proved fetal to 
him. This had been prepared for him by the governor of the town, 
Nia^ Mohamed Khan, uncle of Yacooba Mchter, the exasperated 
minister. Fortunately some persons who were near, hearing the 
Kazi's shouts, hastened to his* assistance, and delivered him out 
of the hands of his assassins, though with some severe contusions. 
Niaz Mohamed, as if to testify his regret at his misfortune, had 
the hypocrisy to pay a visit to his victim, but no one was deceived 
by tliat act of apparent courtesy ; the injuries received by the Kazi 
were intended to impress upon his mind the disgrace he had 
brought upon Yacooba Mehter, and for some time they certainly 
answered their purpose. 

As soon as Major Todd was informed that the Kazi had suc- 
ceeded in the object of his mission, he dispatched Captain Abbott 
to Khiva,'* His instructions were, if possible, to induce Allah 
Kooli Khan to release the Russian prisoners ; and, as soon as he 
had attained that object, to go to Astrakan and procui'e the libera- 
tion of the caravan, which had been detained there seven years 
by the Russians. Captain Abbott commenced his journey very 
early in 1840 — and at a most auspicious moment, for the army of 
General Peroffsky had just been decimated and obliged to retire, 
and therefore a fair field lay open to lum in which to bring his 
negotiations to a favourable conclusion. 

If the English w'ere prodigal of their gold in facilitating the 
conquest of Afghanistan, they certainly were not less, so in their 
endeavours to efiect their object in Kurdistan ; and Captain Abbott 
freely employed this means of persuasion. 8o lavish was he, that at 
Merv he was obliged to dispatch Akhood Zadeh Saleh Mohamed to 
Herat, to request Major Todd to send hjm a further supply of money 
with the utmost <li.spatch *. he did not, how^ever, wait for this, but 
continuing his journey to Khiva, was received there with distinction 
!)y the Khan, and this in spite of the intrigues of Yacooba Melitcr, 
wlio had been reinstated in the favour of his sovereign, and who, 
justly or not, was considered a w'ami partisan of Russia. One 
fact, lio\vever, appeared to indicate the contrary j he exei-ted hiiii- 
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self ill every way to prevent tlie liberation of tlie Russian slaves, 
whidi the English affirm he did only to give the Russians an 
excuse for marching an amy to Khiva. In defiance, however, of 
the minister’s opposition, the Khan made the concessions required 
of him hy Captain Abbott with a -view of settling the differences 
with Russia. Nevertheless, and although the definitive convention 
was drawn up, the vizier did not consider himself vanquished; 
the Kazi of Herat had, it is true, escaped his toils, hut such he 
trusted would not be the case with Captain Abbott from those he 
intended to spread for him. 

After having obtained a positive promise that the Russian slaves 
should he restored, the Britisli officer, anxious to terminate his im- 
portant mission as quicldy as possible, would not wait for the return 
of Akhood Zadeh with the money from Herat ; but, procuring what 
he required on the spot, he set out for Astrakan, accompanied by 
seven servants, a melimendar* and a few horsemen furnished by 
the Khan of Khiva, — the melimendar being an officer of high rank, 
named Hassan Bahadoor. This official conducted Captain Abbott 
in the first instance to the port of Guedik, and near it was en* 
camped his own tribe, of which he was the chief. Captain Abbott, 
not finding any vessel here, determined to proceed to Dach 
Kaleh, four days’ journey farther south, occupied by the Russians. 
But Hassan Bahadoor refused to accompany him, alleging as a 
reason that his orders from his sovereign were not to go beyond 
Guedik ; and Captain Abbott was therefore obliged to continue 
his journey without any escort : as to his servants they were like 
liiinsclf, strangers in the country, and consequently ignorant of the 
road. 

The melimendar was acting upon secret orders from the 
treacherous vizier, w’ho, foreseeing the difficulty in which Captain 
Abbott would be jilaccd if he could not find a ship, sent for- 
ward a messenger with an order that every vessel that might lie 
there should kaive tlie port. The unsuspecting officer of course saw 
no danger in going on, though it was on that part of liis road that 
those who had sworn his destruction were lying in wait for Inm ; and 
ho was not more than ten hours’ march from Dach Kalcli wlicn lie 
and his servants were assailed by a party of Usbeks, against whom 
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they at first made a Tigorous resistance ; but, being in the end 
overpovrered by numbers, they were seized and stripped. Captain 
Abbott lost two” fingers in the melee and received a gash on the head, 
and in this miserable condition he was Ccarried to a camp of no- 
mades ten miles to the north, almost on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea. Ills new hosts behaved to him with great cruelty ; his ser- 
vants being all taken from him and dispersed in different canips, 
wore made the slaves of those whose hospitality they had claimed. 

■\riiile Captain Abbott was thus treated at the instigation of the 
villain Yacooba Mehter, Akhood Zadch arrived at Khiva, bringing 
with him a thousand ducats from Major Todd, hut his utmost 
diligence had not enabled him to reach that town before Captain 
Abbott’s departure; and when he proposed to follow him, he was 
informed by Yacooba Mehter of the report of the unfortunate 
officer’s death ; the vizier at the same time ordered all the letters 
from Major Todd to Captain Abbott to be taken from Akhood 
Zadeh, though being written in English he could not under- 
stand their contents. After Akhood Zadeh had been ten days at 
Khiva some information he received led him to suppose that Cap- 
tain Abbott was still alive, and under the influence of this hope he 
formed the generous determination of going immediately in search 
of him. Allah Kooli Khan at first attempted to prevent him from 
risking his life in so perilous an enterprise ; hut, finding him reso- 
lute, he sanctioned his departure, a.nd ordered him a guard of eight 
horsemen for his personal security. It was a rough task that the 
son of the Kazi of Herat undertook ; ignorant of the country 
and the Tartar language, he was obliged to wander from tent to 
tent over the arid steppes by tracks scarcely to be distinguished, 
often led astray by false information, and having frequently to 
contend with the ill-will of his escort. But he did not the less per- 
severingly continue to scour the country in search of the British 
officer. On the seventeenth day after he loft Khiva, at the en- 
campment of Maukeglag, he first came upon traces by which he 
trusted he should at last discover Captain A bbott, and he deter- 
mined fco press on without delay to, the spot indicated as the placcj 
of his detention, when the escort, acting upon secret orders from Ya- 
cooha Mcbter, refused to accompany him, asserting that this part of 
the country was in such a state, that to , go there was, to expose them- 
selves to certain death. -However, the noble Akhood Zadeh was 
not daunted by any of the dangers that wmre pointed out to liiiu ; 



lie abandoned bis camels and provisions to tbe nomades of Mau- 
keglag, and departed alone on his uncertain yfay across the steppe. 
Ilis sufferings In consequence were terrible. Hourly in dread of being 
rubbed and murdered, destitute of water to quench tbe burning 
thirst of either himself or his horse, or food to alleviate his hunger, 
he felt himself, at the close of the fourth day, perishing from inani- 
tion, when a traveller on foot happily crossed his path, who gave 
him a draught of water and a handful of maize. Thus slightly 
supported, he continued his weary search ; for, such w^as his devo- 
tion, tliat he w’-ould have died rather than have foiled in it. At length, 
and on the fifth day, he reached the encampment in which Cap- 
tain Abbott w-as detained by the rascals wfiio had plundered him. 
The unfortunate officer was lying on a wretched carpet, suffering 
much from his wounds, and expecting his death every moment, when 
a Koasack entered the tent, and said, “ They come to deliver you 
and he had scarcely uttered these words when Akhood Zadeh stood 
before him. “ Barik Allah,” * exclaimed his friend, “ my eyes are 
gladdened, for I have found you, and my arrival is the end' of your 
misery.” The effect of this most unhoped-for deliverance upon 
Captain Abbott’s feelings may he imagined. Akhood Zadeh then 
placed in his hands the thousand ducats which he had concealed in 
his belt during the tw-o-and-twenty days that had elapsed after he 
left Khiva, and w'hich be all the time dreaded w'ould he taken from 
him. This act is the more striking, in the eyes of those w'ho know 
the Asiatic character, than his devotion to the British cause and Cap- 
tain Abbott, for he could so easily have said that he had been robbed, 
and no one would for a moment have doubted his word. Few, 
indeed, are the Afghans wffio would have acted as he did.f When 
the first outpourings of the heart between Captain Abbott and his 
gallant and self-denying deliverer had passed, the latter presented 
to the chief of the horde the firman of which he w'as the bearer ; 


* Glory to God. to make him re.store some thousajids 

I conduct benefited him but of francs wlneb had been given }iim 
little; others, whose services were not by the English for the pxu-pose of 

to be compared with his, were rewarded proceeding to Khulm to seek for some 

liberally, while he obtained scarcely so English pi-isonors who were said to be 

much as he had a right to expect. This there. Akhood Zadeh received the 

ingratitude on the part of those he money, but remained at homo, quietly 

served so well changed his charaeterj sending reports from time to time to 

and in lH-17 he was guilty of an act the British Legation, as if ho had really 

of bad faith that was puni.shed by the been occupied in the transaction he had 

bastinado, under the orders ' of the engaged to carry out. — Ferrkr. 

governor of Khorassan, Assaf Dbonlet, i 
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in this Allah Kooli Klian enjoined , his subjects to aid him in dis- 
co¥oriri«- Captain Abbott, who, as well as his servants, were to be 
delivered up , to him if ever they were found within his dominions. 
The iiomades thus perceived, though rather late, that in obeying 
their chief and attacking the British oflicer, they had exposed them- 
selves to the anger of their sovereign, for it was clear he liad 
been quite ignorant of this miserable business, and the responsi- 
bility therefore was likely. to fall upon themselves. Beseeching 
Captain Abbott to pardon them, they overwhelmed him with 
attentions, and conducted him two days’ journey on the I’oad to 
Maukeg'lag to another encampment; this was composed of two 
portions of different tribes, one {>f which was commanded by a 
chief named Yuss Bashi, the other by a son of the villain Hassan 
Bahadoor, and it was in the tent of the former that the travellers 
took up their temporary abode. 

Yuss Bashi gave his guest the warmest reception, and the son 
of Hassan Bahadoor soon paid him a visit ; but when he found 
the British officer intended to make his falher responsible for 
the treatment he -had received, he hastened to inform him of 
the fact, and also that their enemy Yuss Bashi was collecting 
evidence against them to aggravate his crime. The mes- 
senger who carried this letter made , such dispatch, that in the ; 
short interval of four days Hassan Bahadoor arrived at his son’s 
camp, at the head of loO horsemen, for the purpose of pre- 
venting Captain Abbott from returning to Khiva escorted, by Yuss 
Bashi, who could do them the greatest possible injury in the 
estimation of their sovereign. ^Yhen he had. pitched his tent he 
pressed Captain Ahlxitt to be his guest, on the gi'ound that he 
was his mehmendar, and that it was his duty to watch over the 
safety of his person. This officer, however, decidedly refused 
to avail himself of his offer, and rejected the invitation, Yuss 
Bashi supporting his refusal and sharply reproaching Hassan 
Bahadoor with his previous conduct. The discussion grew warm, 
swords were drawn, and blood would have been shed, but for the 
intervention of Akhood Zadeh, who at last prevailed upon his 
friend to inhabit the tent of Hassan at night, remaining in the 
daytime with Yuss Bashi. Captain Abbott now wished to return 
to Khiva, hut Akhood Zadeh dissuaded him, “ Allah Kooli,” 
said he, is not ignorant that the letters I brought for you were 
taken from me by force ; and he will not fail to he influenced by 
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the reports of Hassari Bahadoor, who k so interested in exculpating 
iiiuiself from his criminal proceedings against you, Yacooba 
]\Iehtcr will help him, and possibly you may lose by tlieir Ircsh 
intrigues the fruits of your previous negotiations. Hold, then, to 
vvhat you settled with Allah Kooli Khan ; go on to Dach Kaleh 
and Astrakan, while I return to Kiiiva to watch over your interests, 
and he prepared for whatever may occur.” 

This advice the English officer adopted, and by so doing even- 
tually lost all benefit from his clever and courageous conduct on 
this anxious and dangerous embassy, -He reached the Bussian 
fortress, where his finger was amputated, and as soon as his wounds 
were healed proceeded to Astrakan to confer with the Russian 
authorities, while Akhood Zadeh returned to Khiva, with an escort 
provided by Hassan Bahadoor. 

The report to -which Yacooba Mchter gave currency, that Cap- 
tain Abbott had been killed, soon reached Herat: and Major 
Todd, greatly distressed at the misfortune w^hich deprived him of 
the co-operation of so good an assistant and compromised the 
negotiations entered into with the Khan of Khiva, immediately 
dispatched to his court Lieutenant Richmond Shakespear to com- 
plete them, and to ascertain what had really been the fate of their 
lamented brother-officer. Lieutenant Shakespear, accompanied by 
the Kazi Hassan Mohamed, arrived at Khiva at the commence- 
ment of June, 1840, on the same day that Akhood Zadeh (who 
the reader will remember was the son of the kazi) reached it from 
Maukeglag, and from him they heard of the dangers that had 
hefallen Captain Abbott, and of his unlooked-for deliverance. 

When Lieutenant Shakespear was thoroughly satisfied of his coun- 
tryman’s safety, he proceeded with the business that Captain Abbott 
had so well commenced. Allah Kooli Khan, wlio -was at heart 
fiivourahly inclined towards the English, soon gave np the prejudices 
that his vizier had instilled into, his mind against them, and he even 
took pleasure in conversing with Lieutenant Shakespear on matters 
connected with their policy. “ How is it,” he said to him one clay, 
‘‘ that your nation, which is so distant from mine, should wish so 
much for an alliance w'lth me ? ” “ We possess India,” replied that 
ofiicer ; “ a vast garden, and, for fear of a surprise, we wish to 
siiiTomid it by walls, — those walls are Khiva, Bokhara, Herat, and 
Kabul.” The Khan, satisfied by this answer, which showed him 
there was a possibility of obtaining support against the Russians, 


remained from that moment perfectly willing to treat, whatever his 
minister might do to induce him to adopt a contrary part. Y acooha 
Mchter seeing all his phins defeated, sought in every way to multiply 
difficulties and embai'rass Lieutenant Shalcespear, and, at the mo- 
ment when the treaty was about to be concluded, 'he had the im- 
pertinence to say to him, “ Thou who wishest to ally tliysclf to a 
Mussulman nation, why dost thou not become ■ a M ussulman ? Why 
dost thou remain an infidel ? ” “ "Which of ns is the infidel ? ” said 
the British officer, — “ you who, driven by insatiable avarice, dally 
put slaves to the torture, tear the daughter from her father, the 
wife from her husband, and sell them to the highest bidder in your 
bazaars ; or those who, like myself, seek the deliverance of so many 
unhappy beings, and wish to send them back to their country 
and their families?” Allah Kooli, ashamed of the humiliating 
reproof that his vizier had drawn upon himself, with some appa- 
rent ill-humour, dismissed him with these words : “ When will 
you cease to expose our vices to strangers? this is one who will 
make them known to the whole world.” Yacooba Mebter, after 
the close of this conference, remained in disgrace for eight days. 
Up to this time the Ivhivan prince had always insisted that the 
Tzar should return the caravan that had been detained at Astra- 
kan before he set the slaves at liberty; but Lieutenant Shak^ 
spear triumphed even over that resolution, by giving him, as 
guarantee, a bill of exchange for 4400/., endorsed by the Kazi of 
Herat, which was to be paid in case the caravan should not be 
restored after the Uussians were given up. This arrangement being 
satisfactorily concluded, the British envoy collected all the subjects 
of the Tzar, amounting to four hundred and twenty-four, and 
having hired camels and men, left Khiva, but on arriving at 
old Urghendj, ho learned that a Russian woman had been 
detained in the harem of the Ushek prince. Regardless of the 
consequences that might result from the demand, he imme- 
diately sent an express to Allah Kooli Khan, and such was his 
influence with him, that the woman was set at liberty, in s])ite of 
the remonstrances of Yacooba Meiitcr, and she had the Iiapplness 
of rejoining her countrymen. The restitution of the caravan took 
place immediately on Lieutenant Shakespear’s arrival at Astrakan 
with the rescued slaves ; thence he went to Orenburg, and from 
there to St. Petersburg. At the capital he was received in the most 
courteous manner by the Emperor, and decorated with a Russian 
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order; by his own Government he was knighted. Certainly, the 
important results obtained by this officer justified the favour in wffiicli 
he was held by the Tzar and his own Sovereign ; but his good 
fortune is one proof more to be added to the many existing in the 
woi’ld that seven-eighth's of our success in this life are the result of 
accident- — Sir Richmond Shakespear did but gather the fruits of 
the labours of the Kazi of Herat and Captain Abbott. The 
recompense of the former was complete ruin, brought upon him by 
Yar Mohamed, to punish him for being so useful to the English, 
and he now vegetates in poverty and misery at Meshed ; the reward 
of the latter is the loss of two fingers, with other wounds — such 
is the gratitude of governments. Sir Richmond Shakespear, on 
the contrary, makes a journey to Khiva, the difficulties of which 
have been removed ; above all, he has the Kazi with him, which 
is a guarantee for his success ; and then, because he succeeds, 
without a thought being bestowed on the exertions of his pre- 
decessors, he becomes the centre of rewards, praises, and compli- 
ments, while the energetic and courageous pioneers, those who 
prepared the way for him, fall into the most complete oblivion. 
What a sad comedy is the world ! 

Was it persuasion only that induced the Khan of Khiva to give 
up his captives ? This is a point that we have not been able to 
verify : but even if gold did assist the negociations for the release 
of the Russian prisoners, can vve do otherwise than admire the nation 
that obtained that result, and made such a judicious selection of its 
agents to carry out so loyal and noble an enterprise ? England, by 
liberating so many unhappy beings, and restoring them to Russia, 
destroyed her principal reason for undertaking a second expedition 
to Khiva. In re-establishing the good understanding between the 
Tzar Nicholas and Allah Kooli Khan, the English expected to pre- 
serve a powerful influence over the latter; but that expectation 
was completely opposed to the one entertained by the court of 
St. Petersburgh, which bad a direct interest in subjugating, sooner 
or later, the people of Turkestan, and, therefore, in habituating 
them never to acknowledge any supremacy but that of Russia. By 
underhand means, therefore, Allah Kooli was made to comprehend 
that, if there was danger for him in offending Russia, there was 
equal risk in seeking support at other hands than hers ; and the 
Usbek sovereign had scarcely settled his troubles with Russia, 
when he saw his relations with Persia assume a most unfavourable 
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aspect, for the Shah, in the most imperious uiaiiner, demanded of 
him the restoration of 40,000 of his subjects held in slavery in 
the Kliivan dominions. It is easy to see who instigated this 
demand, xlllah Kooli Khan replied that, howmver desirous he 
might he to preserve a friendly intercourse with the Shah in Shah,* 
it was impossible for him to comply with his demand, “ The 
greater part of the Persian slaves,” he said, “ have hemi legally 
bought of the Turkomans settled on my frontier, who arc not 
subject to my laws, and from whom it would be impossible to 
obtain the sums they have received for them. Many of tliesc 
slaves have redeemed themselves, married, and become establisiicd 
in my dominions ; have raised up families and interests ; and to 
authorize their return to Persia would create a disturbance amongst 
my subjects that would end in a rebellion, in which I should be the 
first victim. It is not, therefore, in my power to grant the demand 
of Mohamed Shah.’" 

The English once more offered their intervention, in the hope 
of accommodating this difference, and it formed the object of 
another embassy, which Sir W. M‘Naghten, the Resident at the 
court of Shah Shooja, confided to Captain Conolly, an officer of 
great ability, and who had already distinguished himself on several 
occasions, t Moreover, to give him greater consideration and 
authority, Sir William sent with him an .Afghan ambassador, 
Allah Dad Khan, Popolzye, who was the bearer of letters from his 
sovereign, Shah Shooja, to the Khan of Khiva. 

Escorted by the Hazarahs deh Zingui, Conolly skirted the 
mountains inhabited by them, travelling direct from Kabul to 
Meimana, and from that town he wrote to Major Todd, who was 
then at Herat, to forw'ard him some money, of which he was in 
need. The major at once despatched Akhood Zadch with two 
hundred ducats ; and as the latter was now so well known at 
Khiva, and could be of use to him there, Captain Conolly took 
him on to the capital. Here the British officer was received with 
great honour by the Khan, who gave him many proofs of his 
e.steem for himself and his Government, but resisted all his argu- 
ments in favour of the manumission of the Persian slaves, and 
positively refused to liberate them. 

* King of Kings, the title of the and Afghanistan in 1832. His volume 
Persian monarch,— of travels was published in London.— 

t He travelled in Persia, Turke^an, Ferrier. 
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Captain Coiiolly had been four months at Khiva when a letter 
arrived from Yar Mohamed, informing the Khan that he had 
expelled Major Todd from Herat, and recommended him to imi- 
tate his example and turn Captain Conolly out of his capital. But 
instead of adopting this advice, the Usbek sent him a robe of 
honour, and with it the vizier’s letter, assuring him that he spurned 
such a proposal, and begged him to consider Khiva as his country, 
and the royal palace as his own house. Captain Conolly failed 
not to endeavour to turn this evidence of good feeling towards 
himself to account by urging again the cause of the poor slaves ; 
but his exertions w^ere utterly thrown away. He then took up the 
idea of purchasing these unfortunate persons on account of the 
Indian Government. 

One of the principal causes of the dissatisfaction of Mohamed 
Shah with the English w'as their refusal to pay a subsidy promised 
to Persia by Mr. MacDonald Kinnear, then British ambassador at 
the court of Eeth Ali Shah, to assist that sovereign in making 
war against Russia. Captain Conolly thought that, if a sum of 
money were applied in the interest of Persia as a ransom for the 
slaves in question, both the Shah of Persia and the Khan of 
Khiva would be equally well satisfied; and he therefore sent 
Akliood Zadeh to Kabul to induce Sir W. M'Naghten to sanction 
the plan, and forward it to Calcutta as the best suggestion be 
could offer for adjusting the difference that had been created by 
the demands of the court of Teheran. The departure of this 
intelligent and faithful friend from Khiva was the signal for a 
thousand intrigues, which put an end to the influence of England 
at the court of the Usbek. Sincerely devoted to those wdiom they 
served, and united to the Turkomans by the ties of religion, none 
could better forward British interests in that part of Turkestan 
than the Kazi of Herat and his son ; when they left, Yacooha 
Mehter regained the ascendant, and Russian interests again 
prevailed. The Khan, though he conceded nothing to Captain 
Conolly, became daily more exacting and difficult to please, and 
finally insisted that he should apply to the Government at Calcutta 
for a subsidy for him, inasmuch as they paid one to the sovereign 
of Herat : with this difference, however, that, instead of declining 
the assistance of English officers, he wished for some to organise 
his army and cast guns for him. The British agent endeavoured 
to make him understand that at that moment his request could 
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not be n-raiited, as it would endanger the life of Colonel Stoddm-t 
then a\ea.ptive at Bokhara, because the. Bmir would no. iaii 
to be offended if support were given to one of Ins neign hours 
who=e power he most dreaded. .The Khan, however, could not or 
would not be convinced by Conolly’s reasoning, and became less 
and- less fevoiirably disposed towards him : finally he made the 
English officer comprehend that he was in his way, and that he 
shmild not be sorry to see him leave his dominions. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Gaptaiu Conolly leaves- for Kokan — Liberality of that officer^ — War between 
Bokhara and Kokan — Colonel Stoddazd x'equests Conolly to corae to Bokhara 
— ■ The Khan of Kokan is averse to his going — Nasser Ullah sends a firman to 
Captain Conolly insuring his safety — Conolly leaves Kokan for the Emir's 
camp — Colonel Stoddart — Bad auspices under which he ai’iives at Bokhara — 
•First meeting between Colonel Stoddart and the Emir — Strange proceedings of 
that officer when presented to Nasser Ullah — He treats him with insolence — 
Stoddart is arrested — ■ Barbarous treatment — The Mir Cheb — Stoddart is 
confined in the Siah-tohah — He turns Mussulman — Russian intervention in his 
favour — Stoical courage of Stoddart — The Emir changes his conduct towards 
him — Vicissitudes to which he is subjected; — The Sultan interferes in his 
favour — Also the Russian minister at Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva — 
Replies of the Emir to those who intercede for him. 

Akhood Zadeh had left Khiva fourteen days when [Captain 
Conolly determined to quit it also and go to Kokan. He had 
instructions to explore the road to that town, leaving Bokhara on 
the right, and passing through Altoon' Kaleh, Ak-Mesdjld, and 
Achkiane ; a perfect knowledge of that route was of infinite 
importance to England, as the Russians were daily drawing closer 
to it, and it was evidently their object to occupy the points which 
command it in order to be able to act more powerfully upon 
the small Tartar states. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg had long 
since signified to them its intention of constructing a fortress at Ak 
Mesdjid, for at this spot the three roads diverge which lead from 
the north to Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokan. A careful examination 
convinced Captain Conolly of the danger that would ensue to the 
independence of Turkestan if this encroachment on the part of 
Russia was permitted, and he, advised the Usbek princes to resist 
it to the utmost. The Emperor Nicholas, however, entirely dis- 
regarded their remonstrances, and imperatively informed the Khans 
that he allowed them three years to make up their minds to leave 
Ak-Mesdjid and its neighbourhood. This delay expired in 184-1 ; 
and the following year, when I passed through Meshed, the Usbeks 
from the north assured me that the Russian fortress was rising- 
fast. 

Captain Conolly was six weeks in going from Khiva to Kokan, 
the Emir of which, Mohamed Ali Khan, gave him a brilliant 
reception, and he had no great difficulty in winning him over to 
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the interests of liis Government; ^t it should he stated that Ills 
presents, amongst which were expensive fire-armsj inlaid and orna- 
mented, and Cashmeer shawls, which he distributed profusely as 
auxiliaries in his negotiations, contributed not a little to produce 
this result. He travelled with a train of eighty servants and an 
immense quantity of baggage, and the principal inhahitants of the 
towns he passed through shared in his liberality, as well as the 
Government officials, however low or high, might be their ranh. 
This mode of proceeding in a country in which the people are 
characterised by extreme covetousness could not do less than create 
an immense number of partisans ; and during the three months 
that Captain Conoily remained at Kokan the inhahitants of that 
town were almost as much under his influence as that of Mohamed 
Ali Khan. 

The Emir of Bokhara presumes to impose his suzerainty over all 
the Usbek Klianats which join his own ; but it often happens that 
those which do not recognise his right to that supposititious 
claim oblige him to place himself on the defensive. The Khan 
of Kokan, now nearly fifteen years ago, showed the greatest 
determination not to submit to his rule ; hut after having been 
defeated in many engagements, he was obliged to bend to the 
yoke of Nasser Illlah in 1839. It would appear that the presence 
of the English officer made Mohamed Ali rather audacious and 
restive, for he suddenly refused to comply with the conditions of 
the treaty which he had made with the Emir; and the latter, 
seeing that negotiation was useless, marched against him at the 
head of 12,000 men. 

When this expedition was undertaken Captain Conoily was still 
at Kokan, and received about this time a letter from Colonel 
Charles Stoddart, then a prisoner at Bokhara, in wliich he pressed 
him to go to the camp of Nasser Ullah, who had manifested the 
greatest desire to treat with him for a definitive alliance with Eng- 
land. In this way the Emir hoped he should be able to get Captain 
Conoily into his power, for, believing as he did that that officer was 
tlie instigator of the war which he was now obliged to undertake 
against the Klian of Kokan, he had a hostile feeling towards him. 

Captain Conoily was by no means blind to the danger that 
lurked under this request of Nasser XJllah’s, . and he hesitated at 
first what course he should take; but the hope of attaching the 
Ernir to the British policy, the advantages to be derived therefrom 
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l)y Iiis Government, and the honour it would reflect upon himself, 
made him think lightly of his personal safety, and he determined 
to proceed to tlie Emir’s camp, thoroughly persuaded that it would 
be easy to induce him to enter into the league which the other 
Ushek princes had formed against Russia. Nevertheless, before he 
set out he despatched a messenger to request him to send a finnan 
insuring his safety on his journey. Nasser Ullah, delighted at 
the facility with which he was drawing the Brutish officer into the 
snare prepared for him, immediately sent the document, and so 
much importance did he attach to the fact of his receiving it quickly, 
that he promised his liberty to the slave who was the bearer of it, 
across a country covered with the enemy’s troops and beset with 
dangers, if he delivered, it within a specified time. 

The Khan of Kokaii and all the nobles of his court hesonght 
Captain Conolly to give up this expedition, and entreated him not 
to place any confidence in the word of Nasser Ullah : they even de- 
ta,ined him a few days by force ; hut seeing that he was obstinate 
in his determination, they allowed him to depart, though not with- 
out regret, and made him promise to send them an account of his 
journey, and also the Emir of Bokhara’s plan of his intended 
campaign. It is also worthy of remark, that the Khan of Khiva 
had advised the English officer on several occasions not to risk 
his life and liberty on the territory of Bokhara, let the proposal 
to go there come from whatever quarter it might, for that he 
would there find nothing but dangei- and had faith. It was then 
something more than imprudence that induced Captain Conolly to 
throw himself into the lion’s mouth ; and it is impossible not to 
respect sincerely such exalted ideas of duty. Which, in truth, is 
the most deserving of admiration, the men who push the abnega- 
tion of the principle of self-preservation to such an extreme solely 
in the interests of their country, or the country which gave them 
birth and produces such glorious instances of patriotism ? — a 
country prodigal of its wealth and the blood of its most intelligent 
and bravest officers, for the merest shadow of an advantage that 
may disappear in the chances and changes of the future. This is 
not the optimism of the greater number of European states; and 
those amongst them who boast of their power and civilization, 
who shine by their imagination and the wordy eloquence of their 
Governments, who fence for ever in empty space, would do well to 
take example from Great Britain. 
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Ten days after he left Kokan; Captain Conolly reached the 
camp of the Emir of Bokhara. ^ The reception which he met with 
from this prince at Djizak, though cold and haughty, inspired him 
with some couiidonce, and this led him to attempt a reconciliation 
between the Emir and his vassal. Having succeeded, he left the 
two sovereigns to discuss the conditions of their treaty, and, under 
an escort furnished hy the Emir, went on to Bokhara, where he 
took up his residence in the house of a Persian, Abdul Samut 
Kiian,* Naib Top Khane,t whose abode wa*s outside the walls. 

Here for a time we must leave Captain Conolly to return to 
Colonel Charles Stoddart. The reader will not have forgotten 
that he was attached to the British embassy at the court of 
Teheran, and was the bearer of the ultimatum sent to the Shah 
by Sir John McNeil in July, 1838, in which the British Minister 
declared war, in the event of the Shah refusing to raise the siege 
of Herat. After the Persians retired, Colonel Stoddart rejoined 
Major Pottinger at Herat, whence he was soon obliged to depart 
on account of the differences that arose between him and Yar 
Mobamed. He then went to Bokhara, charged by Sir John 
M‘Neil with the difficult task of inducing the Emir' to become the 
chief of a league of the Tartar states against Russia. 

Tins officer had, and with great justice, the reputation of being 
an excellent soldier’ — loyal, firm, full of zeal, and of the highest 
courage ; but wdtb these fine qualities there was an impetuosity of 
disposition and an imperious tone about him, based upon the con- 
viction that he belonged to the first nation in the world, and that 


* Tlik vrrctcli, who was of Persian jab, hut there, as everywhere else, he 

origin, coiiimencecl his inilitaiY cai’eer indulged his intriguing disposition, and 

in the army of Abbas Mirza (when that joined a conspiracy that had been set 

prince was vieei'oy of Azerbaidjan), and on foot against the governor of the 
obtained the rank of lieutenant, which town, General Avitabile, a Neapolitan 

he subsequently lost in consequence in the service of Eunjeet Sing. Abdul 

of some disgraceful conduct that a Samut and his accomplices were taken ; 

French officer thought it his duty to some were hanged, and some put to 

report, .cbs this was not the first time death in other ways, but the greater 

he had thus offended, Abbas Mii'za number were hamstrung. The rascally 

ordered that one ot iiis ears should be Khan escaped with a severe application 

cut oil, and dismissed him from the of the bastinado, and orders to leave 

array. After tiii.s puuisluuciit he offei’ed Peshawur without loss of time, 

his services to the sei-dars of Afghanis- It was then that he went to Bokhara, 
bin, and by them be w.-ns well received, where to a certain extent he organized 

but was in the end obliged to leave that an army for the Emir, of which lie 

country for various misdeeds. He after- received the command. — Ferrier, 
ward.s retired to Ikshawur, which then f Commander-in-chief of the artillery, 
belonged to the Maharadjah of the Pun- 
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all the others ought to bend before him. Other points in his 
character also rendered him but little suited to conduct an emhassy 
to the Emir of Bokhara. It was an error of Sir John M/Neil’s 
(who, to say the ti'uth, resembled him in many respects) to select 
such a man to manage negotiations which required the greatest 
address and pliancy of disposition. 

The following details concerning the captivity of Colonel Stoddart 
were related to me by the Kazi of Herat, Akhood Zadeh, and 
sevijral Bokharian chiefs ; and I have seen similar information in 
vhe account given by Dr. Wolf of the Bokhara victims, translated 
ly Philarete Charles, which I also make use of here, adding to it 
vliatever seems to me to have been overlooked. This courageous 
traveller describes the Colonel as severe and proud, attached to the 
habits and religion of his childhood and his country, and inflexible 
to everything hut military discipline. Stoddart, he says, found 
himself in contact with beasts of prey, destitute alike of pity 
and good faith, shamelessly perfidious, wedded to the minutias of 
forms, believing themselves justified in doing anything after they 
have said their prayers and performed their ablutions, and de- 
ceiving and killing with perfect tranquillity of conscience. It has 
been already shown that, in wounding the pride of Yar Mohamed, 
Stoddart had made him his enemy, and the vizier subsequently 
wrote a letter to Nasser Ullah, in which he described the British 
officer as a very dangerous spy, full of intrigue and pride, and 
an obstinate man ; adding that he must be defeated in his views 
or exterminated. This epistle he sent by one of the colonel’s 
suite to the Emir. - 

Stoddart, ivho had no suspicion of the excellent letter of 
recommendation of which one of his servants was the bearer, nor 
the habits and customs that he had to encounter, entered the 
territory of Bokhara full of confidence, and arrived in the 
capital of Nasser Ullah two days previously to the fast of 
Eamazan, during which the fanaticism of Mahoraedans is always 
much greater than at any other time. A numerous escort of 
cavalry, ])receded by a mehmendar, received and accompanied him 
to the residence which had been appointed him in the house 
of the vizier, Mahzoom Berdi-Reiss, who affected great indig- 
nation that the letters with which Stoddart was furnished were 
addressed to his predecessor instead of to him. But this was 
only a pretext ; for when the colonel left Persia the appoint- 
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nient of the new vizier at Bokhara was not known there ; however, 
it was in this way that the system of intimidation commenced, 
and after the letter of Yar Mohamed was placed in the hands 
of the Emir, the latter sought every opportunity of humiliating 
the stranger who came, as he believed, to meddle in his affairs. 
Stoddart received these affronts haughtily ; the minister did not 
return his visit, and sent him w'ord that he must come to him ; 
the British agent, however, refused to go; and matters ^vere in 
this state when Mahzoom Berdi-Eeiss entered the colonel’s apart- 
ment one morning -with the vehement apostrophe, “Do you know 1 
have destroyed all the Emir’s enemies ?” “ I rejoice to hear,” 

replied Stoddart, with misplaced irony, “ that the Emir has no 
more enemies.” After this unsatisfactory commencement they 
went on in the same style on both sides. 

On the first day of Ramazan the colonel received orders to go 
on foot to the Registan, the great square in Bokhara, as the Emir 
W' anted to speak to him ; but Stoddart refused to walk there, and 
replied that he should go on horseback, that force only should 
make him dismount, and that he should do at Bokhara just the 
same as he would do in London. 

To Nasser Ullah, who was already so ill-disposed against him, 
this answer appeared most insulting ; neither a Christian nor a Jew 
could show himself on horseback in Bokhara, nor any one but 
the Emir himself on the Registan, However, word was sent to the 
Englishman that he might do as he pleased ; and Stoddart, in full 
European uniform, caracolled his horse on the forbidden ground, to 
the great scandal and surprise of the populace. But they were 
astounded wdien the sound of the trumpets announced the approach 
of the Emir ; and the stranger, instead of dismounting, settled him- 
self in his stirrups, and received him simply with a military salute; 

The Emir, seeing himself thus publicly defied, fixed one long 
look upon him, and passed on in perfect silence. Some minutes 
afterwards a maharam * was sent to Stoddart by Nasser Ullah to 
ask why he had not dismounted in the presence of the sovereign? 
“ It is not the custom of my country,” said the colonel. “ But it is 
of Ola’S,” replied the officer. . “I cannot act otherwise,” continued 
Stoddart, “ It is well ; the Emir is satisfied, and desires you to o-o 
to iiis palace and the chamberlain witlidrcw. 


* Chamberlain. 
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It was not thus that the mtelligent Alexander Burnes preparcMl - 
for his reception by the Emir of Bokhara. He - sent a letter, 
in which he requested “ protection and shelter for the traveller from 
that ‘ M agnificent Sovereign, the Citadel of true Believers, the 
Tower of Islam, the Pearl of the Faith, the Star of Beligion, the 
Dispenser of Equity, and Pillar of the Faithful.’ ” How did 
Burnes, without any official position, manage to make friends at 
Bokhara, and to escape every danger? By respecting their 
bigotry, by conforming to their extravagant etiquette, their 
Chinese love of forms, and amazing hypocrisy. All obstacles gave 
way before him. But Stoddart, on the contrary, appears to have 
taken it into his head to trample under foot every Usbek custom, 
and to exhibit at the court of Bokhara that unbending pride 
which is so dear to the English traveller, and at which even 
Europeans so often take offence. 

Before receiving the British' envoy, the Emir ordered some 
Jews, who had traded in Europe, and knew, or were supposed 
to know, what ceremonies were observed at the courts of 
Christian sovereigns when they gave audience to an ambassador, 
to be brought into his presence; and as they affirmed that the 
salute wffiich Stoddart had made -w'as in conformity with the 
usages of his country, the Emir was satisfied on the point, and 
gave an order that he should be admitted at the palace. On bis 
arrival there the colonel was led into a passage that terminated 
at the interior court of the building in which Nasser Ullah held his 
durbar and received petitions. Here a chamberlain approaclied 
him, and said that he was about to request on his (Stoddart’ s) 
part the Emir’s permission to introduce him and present his 
erz hendbrjuiani — “ the supplication of his slave.” The colonel was 
ofiended at this ; he might as well have been offended at the 
words “ Your Majesty,” which scarcely belong to any hut to God, 
or have objected to the ordinary phrase “your very humble 
servant,” which signifies nothing. But the stiff and precise ideas 
of Stoddart thought that such a form of expression was humiliating, 
and he replied with vehemence, “ I address ray prayers to God 
only ; I am not the slave of any one : tell your master that I will 
coimnunicate what I have, to say when he has received me, and not 
before.” The same inflexibility was manifested by several other 
traits of a like nature. The presence of a sovereign in these 
countries is presumed to have the effect of overwhelming a stranger 
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v»'ho comes within reach of the eifulgence of his rays; and in con- 
sequence of this he is supported under the arms when he outers 
the hall of audience in which the monarch is seated. Stoddart, 
who w'as compelled to submit to this ceremony, shook off witii 
violence the two assistants who introduced him ; and this conduct 
excited the auger of the Bokharians. The master ot the cerO" 
monies then approached the colonel to touch his clothes, in ortler 
to see that he had no arms secreted upon his person with >vhich he 
might attempt the Emir’s life, and a vigorous blow from Stod- 
dart’s fist that laid him at his feet was the result of this unfortu- 
nate investigation. Nasser Ullah Khan heard from the inner apart- 
ment all that passed in the antechamber, and the proceedings of 
the English envoy irritated him to the highest degree. At the 
door of the audience-chamber is placed an oflBcer, who, at the 
moment a stranger is admitted, repeats the words, “ Pray ye all for 
the sovereign,” as if, amidst such a ferocious people, death and 
dang'er were always present. Stoddart, who bad never made 
himself acquainted with any of these details, instead of offering up 
a silent invocation, began reciting in a loud voice a prayer to God 
in Persian, upon which Nasser Ullah, seated on the royal dais, 
stroked his heard, full of hatred for this arrogant stranger, and 
disgusted by his coarse and domineering behaviour. 

The Emir, having repeated the accustomed Allah 6 Akbar (God 
is great), received from the coloners hands the letter which he had 
brought from Sir John M’Neil, read it, and informed Colonel 
Stoddart that he could not take into consideration its contents, 
because it would be derogatory in him to treat with a simple dele- 
gate of the British minister. Also, that, in order to continue the 
negotiations, it would be necessary the colonel should deliver to him 
credentials .signed by the Queen of England herself. Stoddart 
replied in a dry tone that Sir John M‘Neil was likewise the agent 
and acted for the East India Company, and that this Company had 
made ireaties with all the sovereigns of Asia ; that their power was 
great, and that he did not understand the Emir’s objections on 
this iicad, inasmuch as there was both honour and profit for him in 
beeoming the ally of that pow^erful body. Nasser Ullah -was far 
from being satisfied with this reply : he stated that the Emperor 
Nicholas, his neighbour, a nionarch w'hose power at least equalled 
that ot Queen Victoria, was not too proud to write to him with 
liis own hand, and that he knew of no reason which could prevent 
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the sovereign of Colonel Stoddart from doing as much. “I can/' 
said the Emir to the colonel, “ treat only on the grounds of equality; 
nevertheless, while waiting for the instructions which I recom- 
ineiid you to obtain from London, give me the letters which the 
Fennan-Ferniar * has confided to your care for me.” The colonel 
was tl'ien obliged to admit that he had no letter to give him hut 
the one that he had presented from Sir John McNeil, that he 
was acquainted with the views of the East India Company, and 
had been instructed to state viva voce to his Highness That the 
Directors would pay a subsidy in money in consideration of a 
promise to he made on the part of the Emir to resist the encroach- 
ments of Russia. Nasser Ullah fixed for a few instants an ironical 
smile on Stoddart, and said, “ Very good ; I see that it is your 
intention to make me your slave: khetmet khd hem herd — it is 
well, I will serve you. In the mean time withdraw.” 

This delut did not augur a successful termination to the nego- 
tiations. Stoddart, who had done nothing to conciliate the esteem 
and confidence of the Emir, arrived at Bokhara without presents, 
without escort, armed only by his intrepidity ; he presented him- 
self as a conqueror rather than as an ally or a friend, and his 
character as a political personage was equivocal— he neither repre- 
sented England nor the East India Company. The Emir and his 
vizier took advantage of these circumstances, and two days after 
this interview Stoddart received an intimation to proceed imme- 
diately to the house of the latter. He hastened, singularly enough 
—for the hour was inappropriate — to obey the summons : more- 
over, the colonel had previously refused to attend to a similar 
request. 

It was evening, and Stoddart on entering the house of Mahzoom 
Berdi confronted twelve armed men stationed in the antechamber 
of the Reiss, w'lio at once seized and threw him down, and, as 
he lay on the ground, tied hand and foot, the vizier with a 
drawn s'word in his hand, rushed towards him. “ May God 
pardon your sins !” exclaimed the English officer, wdio thought that 
his last hour was come, when Mahzoom Berdi, with sparkling 
eyes and foaming at the mouth, placed the point of his sword at 
Stoddart’s breast, and loaded him with every kind of invec- 
tive. “ Miserable spy 1” he said, “ infidel dog ! you come here, do 
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you, from your English employers to buy Bokhara as you have 
bought Kabul ? You will not succeed—I will kill you !” and he 
pressed his sabre on the prostrate body of Stoddart ; but the 
Englishman’s eye remained firmly fixed on that of the furious 
minister. This scene lasted a few minutes, and whether the 
unmoved countenance of his victim arrested the arm of his execu- 
tioner, or, what is more probable, that this display of force was a 
concerted plan between the Emir and the vizier, the latter suddenly 
turned to his servants, and said, “ Take him away !” The rain fell 
in torrents, hut the men, some hearing torches, carried him ofi' 
like a corpse, still bound, and amidst profound silence, along the 
deserted streets of the city. Sometimes they let him fall on the 
ground, or drew tighter the cords that confined. his bruised limbs; 
and sometimes they stopped and insulted him with savage gestures 
and laughter. “ Put an end to me at once!” cried the unhappy 
prisoner ; “ in pity, prolong not my sufferings !” On hearing this, 
one of them stooped down, and, bringing his torch iieai’er to him 
as he lay upon the ground, said, “ Of a truth, you are either 
a devil or a sorcerer ; you know beforehand that you are not going 
to be killed ; if you were only a man, you would certainly have 
been afraid.” In this way they continued to drag him along the 
streets, and at length threw him, bound as he was, into a dark 
room, and barred the entrance. After the unfortunate Stoddart 
had been two hours in this place, alone and stretched on. the 
damp floor, the door opened, lights appeared, and some servants 
entered, preceded by a man enveloped from head to foot in woollen 
drapery, which allowed only his eyes to he seen. This personage 
seated himself on a divan at the extremity of the apartment, 
the lights being placed in front of him ; and Stoddart followed 
with his eyes every movement of the new comer, who seemed to 
be .some great personage, for every one treated him with profound 
rcs])ect. Raising himself from the floor as well as his bonds would 
permit, and collecting all his strength, he said, in a firm voice, 
“I pray that the all-powerful God will pardon you! You have 
done ill to throw into prison an innocent man, who is charged 
with a mission from his Government to your sovereign. If yon 
were not disposed to receive me, you ought not to have allowed 
me to enter your city ; it was for the vizier to acquaint me with the 
wishes of his master ; if you desire that I should leave Bokhara, I 
am ready to attend to those wishes.” After having listened with 
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great attention, the disguised persdn rose and said, “ 1 will com- 
municate what 3 'OU have said to the Emir.” 

But this individual, who was the Mir Cheb,* or chief of the 
police, left the prison to execute the Emir’s orders; seized and 
burned the envoy’s papers, sold all his effects and horses by auction, 
and subsequently transferred him to the Siah-tchah, or Black Well, 
— a horrible abode. This dungeon, which is in the centre of the 
town, is twenty-one feet in depth ; and here the greatest malefac- 
tors are generally confined. The descent into it is made by 
means of a rope ; and when Stoddart was let down he found there 
two thieves and a murderer, the latter having been incarcerated 
here for several years. With these criminals for his companions 
the colonel remained two months in this loathsome and filthy hole, 
covered with vermin and surrounded by reptiles, in killing which 
they were constantly occupied. Their food, such as it was, was 
lowered to them by the rope with -which they had themselves 
descended, and much of their time was passed in smoking. 

TiBien the ferocious caprice of Nasser Ullah had been satisfied, 
and he thought he had humbled the pride of the Englishman and 
impressed him with the terror of his power, he gave an order to the 
chief of the police to remove him from the Siah-tchah in which he 
had been immured, and keep him a prisoner in his own house ; but 
two days after this the public executioner came to Stoddart with 
an order to put him to death unless he consented to become a 
Mussulman. To this alternative, borne down by the dreadful 
sufferings he had endured, and the exhaustion of his mental and 
bodily powers, he gave a reluctant consent, repeating the Mohamedan 
confession of faith, after which he was taken to the public square 
and circumcised in the presence of an immense crowed -who had 
been attracted there by the novelty of the event. Austere and 
sensitive in his religious feelings, Colonel Stoddart never forgave 
himself this act of weakness, of which he bitterly repented during 
the remaiader of his wretched existence. 

The nc\vs of the cruelties that had been perpetrated on the person 
of the envoy were noised abroad, and General Perofisky, Governor 
of Orenburg, instructed the Russian agent at Bokhara to request 
Nasser Ullah to liberate his prisoner. On receiving this communi- 
cation the Emir sent for Stoddart, and said, “ The Russians claim 
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you : what will they do with you? Will they treat you well, and 
shall I place you iu their hands?” “ I am sure,” said his cap- 
tive, “ that the Russians will treat me well ; but if my Government 
demands of your liiglmess what you have done with me, what 
reply shall you make? ” Such was the answer of this heroic man, 
after the unexampled tortures he had endured during his two 
nionths’ confinement in the Siah-tchah with death so near. Tlie 
Emir, struck by his dignified and bold reply, removed from 
his own person the rich fur cloak that he wore, placed it on 
Stoddart, and ordered that he should be led in triumph on horse- 
back through the streets of Bokhara. Restored to health, the first 
act of the British officer was to proclaim everywhere that he was 
a Christian, and had become a Mussulman only from the violence 
offered to him. This conduct wms so imprudent, and evinced a 
strength of mind so rare, that Nasser Ullah, Mahzoom Berdi, the 
Mir Cheb, and the inhabitants of Bokhara felt as if vanquished ; 
he had been considered as a spy and dealt with as such, but he 
was again permitted to present liimself at the Emir’s palace when 
he gave audience, and received from that barbarian marks of con- 
sideration. 

Several motives must have led to this singular change in the 
Emir’s conduct to Stoddart. In the first place, the success of the 
British arms in Afghanistan seemed threatening to Nasser Ullah ; 
he was now desirous of making it appear that the envoy was the 
object of his munificence, though He had previously made him 
suffer the weight of his tyranny. He had conceived a liope that 
he should he able to attach him to his interests, as Runjeet Sing 
had other Europeans. “ Those Ecringhees,” said the Emir, “so 
powerful and clever in the arts and diplomacy, so talented in 
organizing an army, bring everywhere success in their train.” 

But though lodged in the palace and feasted and overwhelmed with ■ 
attentions at Bokhara, Stoddart w^as a captive within its w^alls, and 
subjected by turns to the surveillance of Samut Illian, a wretch 
of avaricious disposition, and Ahd ul Haleik, the stew'ard of the 
royal residence. At this period the envoy w'as seized with typhus 
fever, nnd tlic Emir ordered his own physician to attend him, who 
saved his life ; and subsequently, wffien on the eve of sending an 
embassy to the Tzar, Nasser Ullah offered the colonel the oppor- 
tunity of accompanying it to St. Petersburg, and undertaking a 
special mission for him at that court. Once at Orenburg, or 
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rather at the Russian frontier, he , would have been out of the 
clutches of the Emir, but Stoddart declined the proposition ; his 
government had not, he said, as yet intimated to him their wish 
that he should quit Bokhara. Never was the feeling of devotion to 
military or diplomatic duty carried to such a height ; and scnqdes 
like these under such circumstances were perfectly astonishing. 
Stoddart ought to ha,ve known that the great distance from Cal- 
cutta, the war then going on, and the state of politics in Central 
Asia, rendered communication with him almost impossible; the 
expected despatch might never arrive and this obstinacy renewed 
the suspicions which had been current as to his motive for com- 
ing to Bokhara. One day, when dark shadows came over the 
mind of Nasser Ullah, Saraut Khan received an order to poison 
the Englishman, who succeeded in preserving his life only by 
satisfying the cupidity of the Naib with the hope of obtaining 
a large sum for his ransom ; and this the villain increased as much 
as he could by exciting the suspicions of the Emir. At other, 
times Nasser Ullah felt better disposed to-wards his prisoner, and 
sent liim tobacco and other presents, requesting him in return to 
replace the quicksilver on his mirrors, to make him a thermometer, 
and candles which would burn without smoke ; Stoddart might 
have turned all these matters to account if he had had as much 
tact as he had courage and piety. 

Nevertheless external events advanced towards their climax in the 
disasters of the British army in 1841 — the defiles of Afghanistan 
were covered with the dead bodies of the troops ; and these untoward 
circumstances made the position of the English agent at Bokhara 
more and more alarming : moi'eover war was declared between 
Nasser Ullah and his. neighbour Moliamed Ali, the Khan of Kokan, 
and at the instigation of the Anglo-Indian government, at least it 
was thought so. The Sultan, acknowledged by the Soonees as 
the spiritual head of all Islam, wrote to the Emir of Bokhara to 
order him to release his prisoner ; the Tzar also, through the envoy 
that was about to arrive at Bokhara, demanded in accordance with 
the chivalrous customs of diplomatic opponents, the restoratimi of 
Stoddart to his country, and when M. de Boutenieff saw him 
there, he offered him his protection; the Khan of Khiva, like- 
wise interceded for him ; so that worried by these various applica- 
tions, and knowing scarcely what to do, the despot became firrious. 
To the Sultan, Nasser Ullah replied that he w’-ould obey him pro- 
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Yided the Queen of England would remain his friend, and w’-ould 
do him no iiijniy ; to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, (hat his 
prisoner was only a traveller, without any official status ; and to his 
neighbour of Khiva in these whimsical w^ords: “You have an 
Englishman and so have I, why do you wish to take mine?*’ 
After which the Emir left Bokhara to make war against the 
Kokanees. 

During this period several letters that Stoddart wrote to his 
friends, which were entrusted to Khorassanee Kurds, Persians or 
Jew^s, wffio sewed them in the hem of their robes, reached their 
destination ; some of them have been printed, and one is surprised 
to find in them the style of the Puritans of Cromw^ell’s days. In 
these letters diplomatic interests, and the feelings of the soldier, 
take their place fai' below the religious sentiment w'hich governed 
the mind and destiny of Stoddart, whose character they invest with 
real grandeur. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

Cliamcter of Conolly — He is full of hope as to the result of his negotiations — 
.Nasser Ullah returns to Bokhara— His interviews with the English officers 
— They are both imprisoned — Allah Dad Khan, the Afghan envoy, returns 
to Kabul — He is brought back to Bokhara — His infamoris intrigiies—M, de 
Bouteihefi' leavo-s the city — Akhood Zadeh, the son o.f the Kazi of Herat, and 
his brother Mohamed Davood — Dangers to which the latter is exposed — 
Akhood Zadeh is arrested at the fi'ontier of Bokhara — He is imprisoned 
by the Emir — Obstinate conduct of Stoddart — The servants of the Eng- 
lish officers are released from prison— Akhood Zadeh and Allah Dad Khan 
ai’e confined in the Siah-tchah — They are subsequently released — ^Josejih, a 
Greek, is executed Paper and pens are found on Stoddart — He receives the 
bastinado — Execution of that officer and Conolly — A register of that event, 
and other circumstances connected with those officers. 

We must now return to Captain Conolly, who had, as we have 
already said, fulfilled at Kokan a mission analogous to that of 
Stoddart, and subsequently, on the invitation of the latter, joined 
him at Bokhara to share his dangers. This officer united con- 
siderable learning to a splendid character — the qualifications of a 
distinguished soldier and a clever diplomatist. Notwithstanding 
the grievances that Nasser Ullah Khan fancied he had against him, 
he was pleased ydth him at their first interview; and the sue-' 
cessful manner in which Captain Conolly had terminated his dis- 
agreement with his neighbour of Kokan, disposed him favourably 
towards that officer. When, therefore, he joined Stoddart a.t 
Bokhara he was full of hope that he should be able to induce the 
Emir to enter into the views of England ; but it appears that after 
he loft tlie camp, Abdul Samut Khan succeeded in working a change 
in the capricious mind of Nasser Ullah, who wrote to Bokhara and 
ordered tliat Captain Conolly should not he permitted to hold any 
comm uni cation vtuth Colonel Stoddart. The latter was at thi.s time 
living in the house of the Russian Ambassador, and the Emir had 
a suspicion that he might persist in remaining there, and that 31. 
de Boutenieif would protect him. His order, thertvfovc, to pro*, 
vent Captain Conolly from seeing his countryman , was g'iv<3n with 
no other object than that of inducing Colonel Stoddart to remove 
to the house of Ahdul Samut Khan : this fatab step was taken ; and 
Colonel Stoddart, naturally anxious to live with his friend, left 
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tlie resitlenco of the Russian Ambassador on the 11th of November, 
1840, to talce up his abode in that of the Comrnandcr-in-Chief of 
■the Artillery. 

On the return of Nasser Ullah from Kokaii, which took place 
very soon after the arrival of Conolly in his capital, he found 
himself master of tioo Englishmen; and this was what he wislied ; 
for the war in Kabul continued, and the people of Central x\sia 
were animated with the deepest hatred of the power and in- 
fluence tliat were brought to hear against them. Tlie conduct 
of the Emir towards Conolly became haughty and threatening, 
and Abdul Samut feared, or rather pretended to fear, that the 
prince’s anger would foil upon himself ; a house was therefore pre- 
pared for the officers in the interior of the city — that is to say, they 
were treated as prisoners, hut an allowance was made them of 
three tellahs per da}^ Conolly had, a month previously, asked 
for a private audience of the Emir, but never obtained it ; however, 
on the 31st of December, the officers were taken to the palace. 
“ AVhere are the letters fimm your government to me said 
Nasser Ullah to Conolly. “Yon are a spy; hut remember that 
Bokhara is not so easy to conquer, as Afghanistan ; I shall send 
you to prison, and your countrymen may come with an anny if they 
like and tak6 you out.” Conolly replied with as much firmness as 
Stoddart, but with more prudence, and both were dismissed. 
These interviews with the Emir were repeated for three days in 
succession ; the last time they were taken to the citadel, as well 
as seven of their servants (called in Persian pick kheimety upper 
servants), and there passed a miserable night of suffering and 
anxiety. Their house was ransacked and their servants, to 
the number of ’ forty-four, arrested and thrown into the Siah- 
tchiih (which did not exceed thirteen feet in diameter), for 
every detail of the successful insurrection against the Englisii 
in Kabul -was then kno\ATi at Bokhara, and the Emii' had ceased to 
fear them ; the wTetched captives were to expiate by the most 
cruel treatment, and finally a barbarous death, the uneasiness 
that the invasion of Afghanistan had created in the mind of the 
ITshek tyrant. 

It has heon said that when Captain Conolly left Kabul on his 
mission to the Tartar princes, he was accompanied by Allah 
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Dad Khan, the ambassador of Shah Shooja. This personage fol- 
lowed that officer to the Courts of Khiva, Kokan, and Bokhara ; 
but when he arrived in the latter city he quickly perceived the evil 
intentions of the Emir towards his master, and endeavoured to 
obtain permission to retire as soon as possible. 

Nasser Ullah had indeed the most profound hatred for the 
Afghans, and more particularly the Suddozyes, -and he would not 
have been sorry to chastise the ambassador of Shah Shooja ; but 
the fact of his heing a Mahomedan, as well as the interest taken in 
him by the Mollahs of Bokhara who interfered in his favour, 
induced him to allow Allah Dad Khan to return to Kabul, and 
be had been gone only a week when the two unfortunate English 
officers were cast into prison in the citadel. On his road the 
Afghan was treated with every consideration due to his character 
of Envoy, and had safely reached the frontier town of Karcliy, 
when he found that the Emir had given an order to the Goveimor 
to arrest and send him back a prisoner to Bokhara — which 
order was carried into effect ; and when he returned to the capital 
he was taken to a' place called the Ab-Khaneh,^' where the cold 
V'as so severe that no person could be left in it two nights in 
succession and live. Happily for Allah Dad Khari he was, at the 
expiration of twenty hours, taken out only half dead, and placed 
in a dungeon adjacent to that to which the British officers had been 
transferred on their removal from. the citadel. Tliis prison was 
in the house of Mir Syud Sheriff, Kaleh-Beghi,t and from him 
1 received these details. The removal of the Afghan ambassador 
saved bis life, which be so little deserved ; for whether he acted 
by the secret instructions of Shah Shooja as he afterwards pre- 
tended, or upon the suggestions of his own mind, it is averred 
that this wretch instead of assisting Captain Conolly never ceased 
to embarrass his negotiations at Khiva and at Kokan, by his 
intrigues and underhand practices. 

Monsieur de Boutenieff had not been indifferent to the misfor- 
tunes of the British officers, and had energetically protested against 
the treatment to which they were subjected ; but after the disasters 
of the English army in Kabul the Emir, wffio now believed himself 
perfectly sccime in his Khanat, considered the intervention of the 
Russian diplomatist extremely uncalled for, and behaved to him in 

* The watcv-liouse, f The commandant. . 
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so violent a manner as to make Monsieur de }3outeiueif tliink lie 
miglit be treated as the Englishmen had been : he therefore deter- 
mined to quit Bokhara towards the end of March, 1842. 

In the mean time Akhood Zadeh, who was sent to Kabul 
by Captain CoiioIIy before he left Khiva, had. returned to the 
latter town, accompanied by his brother Mohamed Davood, and 
brought instructions which it was hoped would induce Allali Kooli 
Klian to liberate the Persian prisoners. Instead, however, of 
finding Captain Conolly as he had expected, he received a letter, 
that the former had written to him Irom Bokhara, requesting 
him to join him there. Akhood Zadeh immediately prepared to 
f(,)llow him, hut considered it expedient before he set out to send 
his brother hack to Kabul to inform Sir W. M'Naghten of what 
was passing at Khiva. Fate now pressed heavily and cruelly on 
the family of the Kazi of Herat, despoiled and exiled by Yar 
Mahomed, the venerable chief owed bis life only to the generosity of 
Major Todd, who redeemed it from the sordid Vizier at the price of 
1400/., and from that moment every member of the fiimily devoted 
himself body and soul to their deliverers. Mohamed Davood 
travelled safely as far as Khulm ; but at Bamian, four days’ journey 
south of it, he found the whole country in insurrection and, sus- 
pected of being a partisan of the English, ’was stopped and stripped 
by the Afghans ; with a sw'ord-cut on his head and a wound from 
a bail in his thigh, it was the merest chance that he escaped death 
and succeeded in gaining Kabul. • Arrived there he directed his 
steps to the entrenched camp, a mile from the city,' in wdiicli the 
British army was then blockaded by the insurgents, and de- 
livered his despatch to Sir W. M‘Naghten, who, anxious to take 
advantage of such rare devotion in a native, allowed him f>niy 
two days’ rest, and with wounds yet unhealed, sent him on with 
letters to General Nott, at Kandahar. At Ghuziiee he was seized 
by the Ghazees, thrown into prison, and searched wltli great care ; 
but he had concealed Sir W. M^Naghten’s despatch in the tuft of 
hair w'hich Mahoniedans allow to grow at the back of the head, 
and although it escaped their vigilant search, and nothing w^as found 
upon him which could establish his guilt, he was tied, to tlie 
mouth of a gun with the certainty of being blown from it, wIkui 
he cried out “ Allah forgive the murderers of the son of the Kazi 
I [assail Mohamed.” At the sound of that name, so vencratml by 
all Afghans, the Mollahs, commanded that he should he set at 
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iibert}^ ; and after passing througli so many dangers lie arrived at 
Kandaliar in safety ■with his despatches. 

Less fortunate than his brother, Akhood Zadeh took the road to 
Bokhara : he I’eached Eljik-otoo, a village situated on the right bank 
of the Oxiis, without having heard of the detention of Ca,ptain 
Cbnolly ; and supposing him. to be receiving honourable treatment 
at the Court of the Emir, he did not hesitate in stating openly, when 
interrogated by the guard at the frontier, that he was in the service 
of the English and on his way to join one of the officers then at 
the capital. This was quite a sufficient reason for arresting and 
sending him there under an- escort, and when he arrived the 
Emir imprisoned him in the citadel, in the house of Syud Mir 
Sheriff, where Allah Dad Khan was already incarcerated — this 
occurred ten days after the imprisonment of Stoddart and Conolly. 
In the various and distressing circumstances which succeeded one 
another in connexion with the fate of these officers at Bokhara, as 
much blame was due to the Anglo-Indian government for want of 
foresight a,s to Colonel Stoddart, who, though an honest and loyal 
soldier, was of an unbending disposition, and his national pride led 
him beyond all reasonable limits ; he was perfectly unsuited to the 
task committed to him, and wanting in the tact and versatility of 
mind to carry out such a difficult undertaking. The line of conduct 
he adopted could not fail to end in his ruin, and his blind confidence 
in the success of the British arms in Central Asia, grieved him to 
the utmost in his last moments, inasmuch as it caused the death 
of one of the noblest of his countrymen. Instead of sending 
word to Captain Conolly to join him, why did not Stoddart follow the 
instructions of his superiors? In vain the authorities of Calcutta 
wrote to him that he was free to leave Bokhara, and advised him to 
seize the first opportunity of flight that presented itself ; retained by 
an exaggerated sense of duty, and disregarding these instructions, 
he prolonged the critical circumstances in which he was involved 
till the dangerous period arrived at which the army of his country- 
men perished in Afghanistan, and the massacre at Kabul en- 
couraged the Emir to destroy his prisoners: they had not brought 
him anytliing that he hoped for, and being demanded from 
him on all sides, were the cause of extreme embarrassment. 
Their late had indeed excited the greatest interest everywhere — ■ 
neither England nor even Bussia had forsaken them : intercessions 
ill their behalf arrived from Persia, Khiva, Constantinople, Kabul, 
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and Herat. The Grand Mollah of the latter town, requested by 
Alajor Todd to ask for the release of Colonel Stoddart, drew 
upon himself a violent attack from Nasser Ullah Khan, who dis- 
missed him rudely, and said, “It is a disgrace to Islam that there 
should exist amongst the Ulemas one so degraded as to come here 
to intercede for this infidel.” The perseverance with which tlie 
liberation of the British agent had been demanded led the Emir to 
suppose that his life was of great value, and that he miglit obtain a 
considerable ransom for him ; he even hoped to turn his captivity 
to good account, and asked the Queen of England to add to his 
dominions a certain territory on his frontiers, hut received only a 
dilatory reply. Nasser Ullah speculated, in fact, upon his captives, 
and when he saw that he was deceived in all his calculations, his 
irascible nature wms exasperated in proportion, and he revenged 
himself in a terrible manner upon the unhappy officers who had 
placed themselves in his power. 

The forty-four servants of Stoddart and Conolly, who were 
arrested at their lodgings on the day their masters w'ere imprisoned 
in the citadel, remained forty-four days in the Siah-tchah hound 
hand and foot to each other, and having for their subsistence only 
a small ration of had bread. On the forty-fifth they were taken 
from this dreadful hole chained by the neck, eleven to a chain, 
forming four parties, and marched at daybreak to the public square, 
where they remained all the next night exposed to the deep snow 
and piercing cold. Two of them had died in the Siah-tchah, a 
third sunk about noon on the following day from the effects of the 
temperature of that night, and his corpse was left attached to the 
chain till sun-down ; the feet and hands of the greater number of 
his surviving comrades were frost-bitten, and they were waiting 
with great anxiety the execution of the sentence of death winch 
had been passed upon them, when, to their infinite amazement, 
they were all set at liberty. This was owing to the intercession of 
the Grand Mollahs of Bokhara who, moved with pity, when they 
heard of the atrocious order issued by the Emir, went in a body 
to his palace to protest against it. • “ They are Musulmans like 
us, and our brethren,” said they to Nasser Ullah Khan, “ and may 
t.lie ^vrath of Allah descend upon thy head if thou sheddest tlnvir 
blood. They have suffered sufficiently for serving the Infidels. 
Give them tiicir freedom if thou wouldest avoid the vengeance of 
heaven and perhaps of men!” The Emir somewhat iutimi-« 
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dated by the opposition of the Mollahs whose support was necessary 
to the maintenance of his power, restored these unhappy beings to 
liberty, but it was a teii hours struggle to get them out of his 

hands. ^ . 

Some Hindoo and Jewish Shroffs,* who had found the means of 
keeping up a communication with Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, intrusted the servants of these officers with letters which 
they were anxious to send to their superiors in India 5 they also gave 
them some clothes and money, after which many of them departed 
for Kabul. They arrived there in the midst of the strife of the 22nd 
of March, 1842, when Mohamed Akbar Khan, master of the capital, 
was besieging Fethi Djing Mirza in the citadel, and remained 
here several months in the greatest anxiety, for they dreaded being 
recognized as individuals who had served the English ; but this 
danger they happily escaped, and - when the Anglo-Indian army 
arrived at Kabul in the August following, they received their 
ari'ears of pay, were generously recompensed for their sufferings, 
and some again took service wdth British officers. Three of them 
were for several years my servants; Mohamed, a Heratee, had 
been with Captain Conolly ; another, Ali Bakhtiari, with Captain 
Vikovitch ; the third, Hadji Serananee, had been cook to Dr. 
Wolf, and from them I gathered many details respecting their old 
masters. 

Fear alone had induced the Emir to pardon these unoffending 
men, and he indemnified himself for the blood he could not shed 
then by treating wdtli still more severity the captives remaining in 
his power. Four days after the servants were set at liberty he 
ordered that Allah Dad Khan and Akhood Zadeh should be 
removed from the prison of the Kalcb-Bcgbi, and lowered into the 
Siah-tcliah. In this there still remained a Greek from Constanti- 
nople, the bead servant of Captain Conolly, named Joseph (Avbom 
the other servants used to call Yoossoof Khan), and the seven 
picli-khetmets who had been imprisoned in the citadel, whither 
they had been taken in company with the English officers the day 
they \vere prevented from returning to their own house. Twenty- 
seven days later the Mollahs obtained the release of these seven 
pich-khetmets. From that period ninety-two days elapsed, when, 
and again at the earnest intercession of the Mollahs, Nasser Ullah 
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exercised once more his reluctant clemency by releasing the Afghan 
Envoy, Allah Dad Khan, and also Akhood Zadehj the former 
hastened to return to Kabul, and the son of the Kazi of Herat, 
after having for a few days found shelter with a merchant in 
Bokhara, reached Persia on foot and joined his father at Meshed, 
where both sought an asylum from the rapacity and cruelty of Yar 
Moimmed Khan who had banished them from their country. 

Joseph was taken from the Siah-tchah at the same time as A llah 
Dad Khan and Akhood Zadeh, but the close of his ca,ptivity n as 
to be that of his life also. The first time he was brought before 
Nasser Ullah he said that he was a subject of the Sultan’s, wliicli 
was true ; but as he had not been circumcised the Emir thought 
that he told a falsehood, being persuaded, or pretending to be so, 
that all the subjects of the Sultan must be Aliissulmans, and under 
the impression that he was an Englishman, he ordered him into 
the Siah-tchah. Suffering horribly from the misery he endured in 
this dreadful place, he thought that it might he mitigated if he tmmed 
Mussulman ; he sent therefore a message to that effect to the Emir, 
who instantly assented to his proposition, but never took him out 
of the Siah-tchah, where the operation and euro were performed. It 
was not until the 17th of June, that he saw the light again, when he 
and the three malefactors, with whom Colonel Stoddart had passed 
the two first months of his captivity, were brought up to be slaugh- 
tered — the execution took place on a Friday, at the hour of 
evening prayer. The news of the massacre of the English in the 
Khyher Pass had been sent to Nasser Ullah by the Afghan ser~ 
dars, who recommended him to get rid of his other prisoners or hand 
them over to them ; and it was their letter which prepared the way 
for the death of the ill-fated British officers, which was hastened, 
however, by another cause. 

Three days after the execution of Joseph, the Emir commanded 
that they should be taken from the citadel to a building iiea,r the 
Siali-tchah, but they were not lowered into the well. The guard 
then forced them to strip oft’ all their clothes, and on inspecting 
them very closely, found in a small pocket sewn under the top of 
the sleeve of Colonel Stoddart’s tdiolm^ a pencil, some steel pens, 
a small phial filled with ink, and some sheets of paper, which were 
taken to the Emir. Some days previously the police at the fron- 
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tier had, seized a letter wiiich the Colonel had sent to Mr. Thomp- 
son, mider-secretary to the British legation at Teheran, who was 
going to Khiva to continue the negotiations commenced by Captain 
Conolly ; and when this letter was taken to Nasser IJllah he 
wanted Stoddart to translate it, and -also to tell him the use of the 
articles that had been found upon him. Nothing excites more dis- 
trust in Oriental nations than the habit that Europeans have of 
writing down or sketching, wha.t they see or hear, and in the ques- 
tionable position in which these officers stood, the double discovery 
that had been made, could not but exasperate the Emir more and 
more against tliem ; moreover, Colonel Stoddart at once refused to 
give the required translation, and he was cruelly beaten with rods on 
the soles of his feet for three days in succession without overcoming his 
resolution — he simply declared that the intercepted letter contained 
nothing hostile to the Emir. But Nasser Ullali would not believe 
him, and it being his conviction that the purport of the letter was 
to induce the Khan of Khiva to make war upon him, he condemned 
the two prisoners to death. No word of weakness escaped Colonel 
Stoddart when he was informed of the fate that awaited him, hut 
he completely gave way to the violence of his disposition, exhausting 
the whole vocabulary of personal abuse in Persian against the 
Emir and his executioner, and ceased not thus to apostrophise them 
but in yielding his latest breath. He was put to death like a 
sheep, in some ruins at the back of his prison, and in the presence 
of a few passers-by who had been attracted to the spot by his cries 
and his invectives. The officer who was charged with the execu- 
tion of the sentence then declared to Conolly, who had witnessed 
his countryman’s death, that Nasser Ullah would grant him his 
life if he would become a Mussulman, but the Englishman replied 
without fear, as without boasting, “Stoddart and Yoossoof turned 
IVtahomedans and you put them both to death ; your proposal 
is a snare, for you will not spare me any more than you did them. 
I have no confidence in your promises ; I will be no renegade. I 
die firm in my faith. Finish your work ! ” They did so, and 
the bodies of these two heroic men were placed in a common grave 
that had been dug before their eyes. It was on a Friday evening, 
the 24th of June. • 

These sad details were communicated to mo by Akhood 
Zfidch, the Syud Mir Sheriff, whom I saw at Meshed in 1845, 
my Heratee servant, who had also been Conolly ’s, and. was im-- 
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prisoned forty-four days in the Siah-tchahj and by iiiany other 
Bokliarians, to whom the particulars of the captivity and death of 
the British officers were perfectly well known. Dr. W olf thinks that 
they w'ere executed on the 17th of June ; but, after much investi- 
gation, I consider that the event took place seven days later, which 


is proved by the following' dates furnished by the persons above 
mentioned 

Stoddart and Conolly were imprisoned in the 
citadel , . . . . . . . Jan. 2 , 1842 , 

Forty-four days after, their servants weye released, 

namely, on Feb. 15, ,, 

Four days later Akhood Zadeh and Allah Dad 
Khan were imprisoned in the Siah-tchah . Feb. 19, „ 
Twenty-seven days after, the seven pich-khet- 
raets were released . . . . . Mar. 17, „ 

Ninety-two days elapsed up to the death of Yoos- 
soof and the deliverance of Akhood Zadeh . June 17, „ 
Seven days later, Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly were executed . . . . June 24, „ 


This statement is strictly correct; and was copied from the 
police register at Bokhara by the Syud Mir Sheriff. 

Akhood Zadeh, without being so precise himself, acknowledges 
the accuracy of these dates ; he believed the death mf the British 
officers to have taken place on the 2nd of Djemadee el Ewal, or 
Djemadee el Sanee, some days aj\er the appearance of the first 
apricots — such is the ilsiatic mode of marking events. 
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Mohamed Shah of Persia tlu’eatens Khiva — Mr. Thompson, the British min- 
ister, arrives a,t that city — He fails in his negotiations — Nasseli Flores, a 
Neapolitan, comes to Tehei'an — Travels to Bokhara, and is thro%TO into prison 
there — The Naib, Abdul Samut Khan — Nasseli is condemned to death — Abdul 
Samut experiences the same fate — Reasons that led to his execution — The 
watchmaker, Orlando Giovanni ■ — The Emir orders him to be put to death ^ — 
Character of Nasser Ullah Khan — Measures taken in England to ascertain the 
fate of Stoddart and Conolly — Dr. Wolf — Policy of Yar Mohamed after the 
English left Herat — The Shah Kamran in arms against the Vizier ■ — Yar Mo- 
, hamed besieges him in the citadel — The Serdar Dine Mohamed Khan — Kamran 
is made prisoner, and plundered by Yai' * Mohamed — The Shah 2adeh 
Mohamed Yoossoof — The diamond vest — Negotiations regarding it — ^Mohamed 
Yoossoof Mirza the dupe of Yar Mohamed — He flies to Meshed — Revolt to 
set Kamran at liberty — Yar Mohamed assassinates his sovereign. 

Some moiiths before the terrible tragedy related in the last 
chapter occurred, namely in the winter of 1841, the British 
Minister at Teheran made a last effort to induce the Khan of 
Khiva to give up the Persian slaves; the case was urgent, for 
Mohamed Shah was ma.rshallmg his battalions on the borders of 
the Atrab and the Gourghan, and threatened to penetrate the heart 
of Khiva if Allah Kooli Khan persisted in detaining his subjects 
any longer. The Shah had been driven to this demonstration by 
the fresh inroads made upon his territory by the Turcomans, who 
at the instigation of the Khivans, plundered several Persian 
villages and carried off their inhabitants; in one of these raids 
they surprised Mohamed Walee Khan, a cousin of the Shah’s, 
and brought him to Khiva, where he wms kept a close prisoner. 
At the time that Mr. Thompson went to that city, accompanied by 
the Persian envoy Mohamed Ali Khan Kiaffoor, a Russian agent 
left Orenburg for the same destination, to combine his efforts with 
theirs in the hope of bringing about a pacific solution of the affair ; 
and notwithstanding the threatened invasion Allah Kooli Khan 
received them all haughtily. To Mr. Thompson he said, “ London 
is too far off for me to have any intercourse with it, or expect any 
help from there. Twenty times I have asked the English for 
instructors of artillery, and they have tantalized me with promises 
wdiich 1 have never seen realized ; I cannot understand why they 
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interfere in my affairs.” He was not so arrogant witli the Russiarij 
in whose favour Yacooba Mehter had been endeavouring to pre- 
possess him ; but he addressed that ambassador thus : “ Petersburg 
is nearer to Khiva than London, but the bones of the soldiers 
that the Tzar sent from Orenburg last year to subjugate this 
country still cover the steppes upon your frontiers, and remain, 
whitening in the sun, a proof that that uiidcrtalciiig is not easy to 
carry out.” Then, turning to the Persian, ho said, “As to 
hlohamed Shah he may be tbe cat’s-paw of England or B.ussia, 
whichever he pleases ; Allah Kooli Khan will never imitate Iiis 
example. You have all taken the trouble to come here to ask mo 
to release the Persian slaves, which I am resolved never to do.” 
And the three ambassadors left Khiva without having in the 
least advanced their causer. 

At Merv Mr.. Thompson happily escaped the malevolence of the 
Emir of Bokhara and Yacooba Mehter, who had sent assassins to 
the neighbourhood of that town to noiurderhim, but chance and bad 
information prevented them.*' Wliile he was here, Mr. Thompson 
delivered from captivity a Neapolitan named Nasseli Flores, who 
had been incarcerated by the Governor Niaz Mohamed Bog. When 
this young man passed through Teheran he was told by a great 
many persons, that, in taking the road to Bokhara, he was rush- 
ing upon certain death ; but he would not listen to their advice, 
and fate drove him on to his destruction. For many months 
Flores had enjoyed the hospitality of M. Anitchkoff, the Russian 
Consul-General at Tauris, and when he put into execution his 
project of going to Lahore through the XJsbek states, Sir John 
McNeil, who had a few months previously returned to Teheran, 
conceived some suspicions against him; he even opened a corre- 
spondence witk Count de Medem, the Russian Ministeiy and 
complained of the direction Nasseli intended taking, protected 
by a passport which had received the visa of the Russian autho- 
rities. He said that he considered the journey of Flores across 
Tartary concealed intentions hostile to England, and offered to send 
him safely to Lahore free of expense if lie would consent to go 
there by the Persian Gulf and India;, but nothing could overcome 
the obstinacy of the traveller; and the Count de Medem to 


After tMs was written, Mr.Thomp- . order to got a good reward for saving 
son informed me that that this story his life, invented the tale. — Fcrrier, 
was not true. An Ushok woman, in ' 
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set at rest tlie suspicions of the British envoy, was obliged to erase 
the Russian vims on his passport, and state thereon in Persian 
that the N eapolitan travelled unprotected by Russia. Flores bad not 
been long enough in Asia to understand the character of Asiatics, ; 
he expected to find on his arrival at Bokhara a people resembling 
the Turks or Persians, and notwithstanding the impediments 
thrown in the way of his journey, he persisted in his determination 
and left Teheran with only one servant. He remained some time 
at Meshed, and I received a letter from him, from this cit}'-, 
probably the last that he ever wrote. The perusal of this may 
be interesting to the reader. It is dated Meshed, May 22, 
1842:— 

“ My DEAR M. Feeeieb, 

“ When I left Teheran I promised to let you hear from me 
when I reached this city. I have been here now a fortnight, arid 
arrived after a fortunate journey of twenty-nine days. Nature has 
been very niggardly to Persia ; hut in the Khorassan there is more 
vegetation than in the provinces of Azerbaidjan and Irak, Should 
circumstances ever bring you to Meshed I advise you, when you 
get to Nishapoor, to take the mountain road. You will find 
villages in the rich valleys : through these water flows in abun- 
dance, and a double row of trees following the course of the 
stream form a pleasing shade for the traveller. Between Nisha- 
poor and this are two small lakes, which I assure you are very 
picturesque. 

“ General Semineau, to whom I previously wrote, will have pi'e- 
sented my sincere regards to you and have given you a description 
of this country. I am forced to remain here until the caravan for 
Bokhara is ready. The days seem an everlasting length ; the time 
passes so slowly when one is obliged to wait and has an object in 
view,'; ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

“Meantime I am in very good company;, your countryman 
M. Jacquet, surgeon of the regiment of Hamadan in garrison here, 
a person of great merit, is very hospitable to me, and we pass 
whole days in conversation. He was not aware that there were any 
French officers in the Pershn army; and he will be enchanted, 
after the report I have him of your amiable disposition, to 

make your acquaintan'CeT" You can, and with reciprocal advantage, 
exchange the news of Europe with that of Central Asia, which 
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never fails to reach this frontier city, I am dosirctd by him to say 
a thousand obliging things on his part, so it now remains for you 
to write to him, and I assure you that you will be very pleased to 
know him. 

“ Tlie Turcomans often visit the villages near the city — they are 
a perfect nightmare to the Persians ; last year they surprised the 
Yizier of the Governor in a garden out of the town and sold liiin 
to the Khan of Khiva. Five months after Assaf Doowlat, the 
Governor, desirous of making reprisals on a Turcoman tribe in the 
mountains to the right of Nishapoor, went there with oOOO men of 
all arms and seven guns to surprise them, hut though he made a. 
rapid march the gi’eater part of the enemy were gone, leaving 
hehind them only a few old clothes, swmrds, and still older camels, 
and several hundred men within the entrenchment. The powder 
was not spared ; several Turcomans were killed and wounded, also 
some Persians, but the Governor on the second day fearing an 
attack from a body of the enemy's cavalry, ordered an assault 
without making a breach ; judge IVoin that how \var is conducted 
in this country. 

“ The other day the Governor blew a Turcoman from the mouth 
of a gun and cut off the hands of seven others in the service of 
Persia who had plundered travellers in the mountains. 

“My departure will, Inshallali! be after to-morrow with a nu- 
merous caravan. Pray tell General Semineau that as soon as I 
got here I sent him a letter by a messenger whom Ferez Ullah 
Khan sent to Teheran. I would wuite to him again did time 
permit, hut I should only weary him ; I beg you to ofier him my 
sincere gi’atitudo and respect. Remember me to your comrades. 
I do not forget our prince Malek Kassem Mirza; present to him 
my compliments and tell him that I have given his letters to the 
Governor, who received me very politely. Adieu, my dear 
M. Feriier. May God grant that we meet again in another 
country rich and happy. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Nasseh Flores. ' 

“ To ike General FerrierT 

Flores left, as he intended, with the caravan for Merv, where he 
had the good fortune to be found by Mr. Thompson, who, as we have 
said, procured Iiis release, and he then continued his journey towards 
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Bokhara. His servant — the only one he had — declined to follow 
him hoyoiid Merv ; hut this incident, instead of opening his eyes, 
appeared only to confirm him in his resolution to meet the diffi- 
culties and dangers of his undertaking, and he marched on to 
certain death, with the self confidence of a conqueror. It was 
twelve days after the death of Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly that Akhood Zadch had the happiness of leaving the city 
of Bokhara : on iiis journey from that scene of horrors he met at 
Tchardjooee, on the left hank of the Gxus, Nasseli Flores, and 
used every argument ho could think of to turn him from his pur- 
pose of going on to that capital, relating to him succinctly all that he 
had so lately witnessed and suffered ; but Nasseli understood not 
a wmrd of any eastern language, and his efforts therefore were 
utterly vain — he sought to supply the place of words by signs, but 
he addressed one both deaf and blind. The thought crossed the 
mind of the energetic Afghan that he would hind him and carry 
him hack to Meshed by force ; but he was alone and on foot, devoid 
of resources of every description, how then could he hope to 
succeed ? moreover such an act on his part might expose him to 
the danger of being taken himself and sent back to Bokhara. He 
could therefore do nothing hut pray to Allah for the safety of the 
young traveller, who so confident and light-hearted, was surely going 
to take his place in the Black Well, and with a heavy heart Akhood 
Zadeh wended his weary way tow^ards Khorassan. His fears were 
just; the infatuated Italian continued his journey, and he had 
scarcely lieen an hour in the city of Bokhara when he was seized, 
strippiid, and lowered into the Siah-tcliah ; here he was kept eight 
days, and fed upon a meagre pittance purchased with the money 
that had been found on him. He wms afterwards brought before the 
Emir to be present at the investigation of his papers, and as Flores 
did not understand either Turkish or Persian, an Italian renegade 
named Giovanni Orlando w^as ordered to interpret the conversa- 
tion; the chief of the Artilleiy, Abdul Samut Khan,* the mortal 
tmemy of all Europeans who had the temerity to go to Bokhara, 
w^as also in attendance. 


“I think it well,” remarks Dr. M. le. General Court, ho was ern- 

Wolf, ''to give yoiiii sketch of the life ployed there for a while liy Molianied 

of tills Abdul Sauiiit Khan. He was All Mirza, the celebrated son of Feth 

born at Tabroez in the year 1784, and, AH Shah. On account of siune mis- 

haviiig acquired some smattering o{ conduct of Abdul Sarnut Kiiaii, Ivlo- 

military science at Kermaushah from hamed Ali Mirza ordoi'cd his ears to 

2 ii 
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lYe liavc seen how grievously the intrigues of this villain 
influenced the liite of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly and 
aggraA'atcd the .sufferings of their ijiiprisoninent iiuil death ; hut iii 
his conduct to them he acted quite as much Iroiu a sordid love of 
gain by setting a daily price upon their lives, as from ids haired 
to all Feriiigliees : besides, these two mihapiay travellers constantly 
revived in his mind the memory of the most iinfortunaie events of 
Ids oxistence—tlie loss of his ears at Tauri.s and the infliction 
of the bastinado at Pcshawiir— both of which occurred in con- 
nexion with Europeans, and he had sworn to revenge his injuries 
on every one of them that might fall into Ids power. It was 
enough tliat Nasseli was an European for him to incur the deadly 
hate of the Naib; he had also the fault, in his eyes, of being, a 
soldier, for as Abdul Samut was exceedingly ignorant of the mili- 
taiy art, he dreaded lest the Emir should keep Flores in his 
service, and that in comparing the knowledge of both, the result 
would be very much to his own disadvantage. He had deter- 
mined to compass the death of Nasseli from the moment that 
he entered the palace of the Registan: and the fatality which' 
seemed to follow the unfortunate Neapolitan pursued him even 
here, for the letter of introduction to Ids countryman Avitahile 
at Lahore was found amongst his papers ; that rendered Abdul 
Samut perfectly furious, and sentence of death was pronounced 


be cut off, TIio kban tlien rle.sertecl, covered, and fled to Bokhara, wJiero 

and went over to Ali Mobamed Mirza’s the wise and good Haken Beyk, tUo 

antagonist, Abb, ms Mirza, at Tabveez, Goosb-Begliee of Bokhara (wbeji 1 wa.5 

but Mvas soon obliged to escape from there in 1832) procured him service 

there. When I arrived at Cabul, in with the Ameer, to teach the soldici's 

18:12, I mot Sir Alexander Burucs, and the militaiy discipline. He lives in 

in conversation he told me ; ‘'Whouyou great pomp outside the town, tind 1ju.s 

come to Peshfuvur be on yoiir gujird acquired during the nine years he lias 

agaiu.st a person there who calls him.self been there a fortune of 60,0(n) tellalis, 

tiie vizier of Sultan Mohamod Khan ; that is, ducats. Ho is commaiidor-iii- 

]iis name is Ahdul Samut Khan, a great , chief of the artilleiy, and bus tlie title 

rascal, who, if he can do any harm to of Hayeb. The Ameer retain.? by force 

EUi Engli, simian, he will do so ; for he at Bokhara a certain Giovanni Orlando, 

kuow.s that we look upon him with con- of Parma. I Jind obtained tlie Aineei-’a 

tempt.’ Therefore, on my amval at him with mo wLon I 

.Pii.shiiwur I never came near him, but left that city; but baving hoard tliat 

.sn,w liiiu only for one moment, when Abdul Samut intended to assassiiiatc 

he calkd upon me in the company of mo on my road, ho ' requested ino to 

Sultan Moliamed Khan. A short time inform the Austrian minister at Con- 

after this he intrigued .against this . sfcaiitinople of his position at Bukliai'a. 

prince, fled from Peshawur, and took Abdul Samut had paid ten assarssius to 

service with Host Mohamed Kh.an ; kill me on my way to Mesiied; .and the 

he entleavonred to excite .a revolt fact is so certain that I am acquainted 

against that pev.soiiago, but he was dis- with the names of the tenindividualy.” 
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against the unhappy traveller. The. Emir was only too well 
inclined to order his execution, and on leaving this audience 
•Mores met with the same late as the lamented Stoddart and his 
friend. 

Providence often takes upon itself to supply the deficiencies of 
human justice ; of that fact the death of Abdul Samut Khan in 
1847 is a proof, and this in spite of the services that he had 
rendered the Emir of Bokhara. He too well knew the character 
of Nasser Ullah to believe in his gratitude, and like every high 
personage in an Asiatic Court, he had no lack of enemies who 
daily excited his master’s suspicions against him. Aware of this, 
and being a cumiing fellow, he sent to his brother, a merchant at 
Meshed, all the money that he had amassed, whether honestly or 
dishonestly, at Bokhara, and in 1847 this amounted to nearly 
40,000Z. For many years he had wished to return to Persia, and 
enjoy at his ease the fruits of his rapacity ; but though he had 
been on the look out for an opportunity of leaving, it never pre- 
sented itself, and hampered as he was with heavy baggage and 
several women and children, flight was difficult. To send them 
away before him would be to reveal his project to the Emir, who 
indeed had long suspected it, and had given an order that he 
should be closely watched. Nasser Ullah felt that he was more in 
the power of the Naib than he liked to be, and had often thought 
of putting him to death ; hut then he was so useful — it was only 
by his assistance that he had been able to impose his suzerainty 
on the Khans of Cher Sebz, of Kokan, and Balkh, and to deprive 
himself of his services when he had no other general capable of 
commanding his array, might prove exceedingly injurious to his 
interests ; he waited therefore, but be was full of suppressed fury 
against the Persian heretic who had the audacity to be necessary 
to Inin. Abdul Samut, however, finding that temporizing did not 
advance his project of flight, determined to take other means of 
securing it. In 1847 the Emir marched against the Khan of Cher 
Sebz, who was in arms to throw ofl:' the suzerainty that Nasser Ullah 
had imposed upon him, and Abdul Samut, thinking that a good 
opportunity had presented itself for attempting his escape, placed 
himself in coimimuicatioii with the refractory Khan, and told him 
that when the armies met he might charge the Bokharians without 
any anxiety about tbe artillery, for he would have the guns loaded 
with powder only, “ and then,” he added, “ as soon as you have 

,, 2h,2., 
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forced your way throiigli our iines, I will turn the guns upon the 
Emir and his troops and we shall crush them at once."’ This 
letter was entrusted for delivery to a Persian artilleryman, hut he 
carried it to Nasser Ullah Khan, when the Naib wa,s instantly 
sent- for, and put to death in his presence ; his wives and children 
were given up hy the Emir to the merciless soldiery, under whoso 
cruelties many of them lost their lives. 

One European still remained at Bokhara — Giovanni Orlando, 
the Italian renegade already mentioned. This poor fellow, who 
wns hy trade a watchmaker, was living at Teheran in 1839, when iin 
amlxassador arrived there from the Khan of Kokan, hy whom lie 
was persuaded to follow him to the court of his master. Giovanni 
was well treated hy Mohamed Ali ; hut scarcely had he felt the 
advantages of his new position when the Emir of Bokhara attacked 
Kokan, and carried him off to his capital, wdiere he obliged him 
to mend all the broken wmtehes of his court for nothing. This 
treatment was widely different from the kindness he had received 
fi'om the Khan of Kokan ; but, as it was impossible for him to 
escape, he submitted to his sad fate. When Dr. Woljff was at 
Bokhara in 1844, the Emir consented to allow the watchmaker 
to return to Persia with him ; hut on the day appointed for his 
departure Giovanni was seized with a sudden panic : an idea that 
assassins had been placed on the road to murder him had taken 
such firm possession of his mind that he would not leave, and 
he thus lost his only chance of returning to Europe. Three 
years rolled on after this misfortune, and he continued to repair 
the Emir’s old watches: however, in the course of time his 
tools wore out, and it was utterly impossible to replace them ; 
his work, therefore, of course, became inferior, but Nasser Ullaii 
would accept no excuses, insisting upon its being as well done 
as when he first arrived at Bokhara, and for various failures in- 
flicted the bastinado. One day the Emir’s watch stopped in the 
middle of his prayers, on remarking which he dashed it against the 
vail, and, furious, ordered the unfortunate Italian to ho brought 
before him. lie was obeyed. “ Kill him,” ho thundered to the 
guard ; and the third stroke of a club ended Giovanni’s troubles 
• and his life. 

The Emir of Bokhara, Nasser Ullah Khan Bahadoor, Melik el 
Mmuriciiine, is a monster of ferocity. The titles be hears are thus 
translated Nasser Ullah, Khan, The Victory of God ; Bahadoor, 
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Tlie Victorious ; Melik el MouTiieninej Prince of Believers. lie 
raised himself to the throne . by a series of frightful murders 
amongst his kindred, and other crimes from which even Ilokhariaiis 
recoiled with horror ; his bad faith became proverbial amongst 
them, and his name was pronounced with terror by the people. 
The Bokharians, however, are now apparently indifterent to the 
atrocities committed by the Emir, or the disgusting character of his 
vices, the extent of which is beyond all that can be imagined, and 
they consider that he is justified by his position in gratifying' every 
passion in any way that he pleases. An increase in the taxation 
is the only thing upon which they are in the least sensitive ; but as 
on that point Nasser Ullah keeps strictly within the commands of 
the Koran, and generally speaking the duties are rarely above 
2^- per cent, which is fixed by the Zekiat, the Bokharians are 
satisfied, and do not think the virtue of their wives or daughters 
of any importance so far as the sovereign is concerned. Besides, 
the mollahs were the first to set the example of base submission, 
and the Kazi of Bokhara issued a.fetvo proclaiming that Nasser 
Ullah was by the will of God the absolute master of all the women 
in his territory, that be bad a right to do what he liked wdtb them, 
and that it -Rmuid be a crime to oppose his wishes; singularly 
enough, the Kazi was the first person to feeh the effects of the doc- 
trine he preached, for his daughter fell a victim to the Emir’s 
brutal passions. One must, therefore, conclude fi’om all this that 
the inhabitants, though so perfidious and cruel, are in regard to 
their prince the most easy-going people in existence ; of this he 
seems so perfectly convinced, that when he leaves his palace he 
never has any escort to attend him, and twm or three times aweek 
the Emir may he seen wmlking through the bazaars in the dress of 
a dervish, accompanied only by one servant. The shopkeepers arc 
aw'are of the order he has given that no one shall pay him the least 
respect, or treat him otherwise than as one of the public, and for 
this reason nobody moves away at his approach : he walks from 
one shop to another inquiring the price of grain or other mcrchan- 
• disc for sale ; makes here and there a purchase ; and, if he finds 
a tradesman playing tricks, he never offers a remark at the time, 
but on the following day sends for the delinquent at his public 
audience, and infiicts the punishment that he thinks he merits. 
In the year 1845 he appeared to he about thirty-four years of 
age. This is the man whom the English hoped to make the 
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{loclle instrument of their wishes; but their ageiitj as we have 
already said, was iil-chosen to effect this object, and the sacrifice 
of his life was the result. The presence of Europeans, Russian or 
English, alarmed, and not without reason, Nasser UTlah Khan, but 
though a monster, his jealous terror was the result of reflection, 
and learning that an English envoy was coming to Bokhara, lie 
resolved to give him the most terrible idc£i of bis power : by tins 
means he hoped to neutralise for the future any desire the English 
might have to meddle in his aflPairs, and he determined to keep 
their agent a prisoner, to ho made use of as an hostage in case his 
countrymen should feel disposed to annoy him — this was not had 
reasoning for a barbarian. 

The communications with Bokhara being cut off, the Indian 
Government was for a long time ignorant of what had befallen 
Stoddart and Conolly, and it had also been absorbed in preparing 
the second expedition to revenge the disasters of 1 841 in Afghan- 
istan ; when, tlierefore, some months after, tlie Governor-General, 
in announcing his successes and the punishment of the Afghansj 
demanded the diplomatic agents of England from the Emir of 
Bokhara, he found they were no longer in this world ! 

After the murder of these two oifficers was ascertained, the 
Indian Government was utterly at ‘a loss how to avenge it. A 
large army would be required to attack and successfully punish 
Nasser Ullah Khan; it must leave in its rear the Sikhs, the 
Afghans, and all the banditti on the left banks of the Indus 
and the Oxiis. Once at Bokliara, this army would find, in its 
front the advanced posts of Russia, the Cossacks of the Bteppes ; 
and Persia and Kokan, obliged to make common cause witii 
the sovereign of Bokhara, a country half as large as Europe with 
its nomade and warlike mountaineers, would have risen as one 
man. Certainly there was room for reflection, and the .English 
jjross and the opposition were not asleep ; they pointed out witli 
force the dangers of such an expedition, and this time the Direc- 
tors dared not oppose the ojnnion entertained against it on all 
sides. Nevertheless, the uncertainty which existed as to the fate 
of Stoddart and Conolly awakened the sympathies of their friends, 
and steps were taken to ascertain the truth ; a Protestant mis- 
sionary, Dr. Wolff, volunteered to go to Bokhara, and with 
admirable courage risked his own life upon the bare hope of 
saving the lives of others. After having exposed himself to great 
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dangers, he has returned to Europe finnly convinced of the death 
of these two officers, though many persons are still doubtful of the 
fact; as to myself, who followed closely the steps of Dr. Wolff in 
Tartary and Afghanistan, I can only confirm his statement as one 
that cannot he controverted. ■ 

The narrative of the British negotiations in Bokhara is so inti- 
nmtely connected with the history of Afghanistan as to have made 
it requisite for me to give some details of it ; hut I must now 
resume that of Herat, which will put .the reader in possession of 
the remaining information that I have been enabled to collect 
respecting Afghanistan. 

The British mission had scarcely left Herat when YarMoliaraed, 
who had been warmly solicited to expel Major Todd by Assaf 
Dooulet, Governor of Khorassan, claimed the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise to pay him a subsidy in money, and gave him six guns and 
some thousands of firelocks to enable him to march on Kandahar. 
Assaf Dooulet knew him too well to comply with his wishes; 
the gifts would, he was aware, he received with the liveliest 
demonstrations of gratitude, but all would end there, and, under a 
host of pretences, more or less admissible, he would not take a 
single step beyond the walls of Herat. The Governor of Kho- 
rassan, therefore, evaded his request, hut in terms by no means 
hostile ; Yar Mohamed, ho'wever, would not consider himself 
beaten, and renewed his demands more than once without success. 
The vizier never forgave tins refusal, or the just estimate that 
Assaf Dooulet had formed of his character ; lie swore eternal 
hatred to him and his family, and the consequence of this fracas to 
the Governor of Khorassan will he related hereafter. 

Unsuccessful with the Persian, Yar Mohamed was obliged to con- 
tent himself with the^money that he had extorted from the English, 
and thought no more of invading Kandahar, hut he determined to 
pursue to its completion a scheme that the presence of Major Todd 
liad hitherto ahsulutely obliged him to delay — there was riotliing 
now to prevent him from compassing the death of tiie Shah Kain~ 
ran, and establishing himself on the throne of Herat. Tliis prince 
at once saw that he could not withstand the sinister projects of his 
minister watliout the help of the English ; he therefore energetically 
declared that they should remain at his court and carry out their 
own views ; but as such an aiTangement did not suit the vizier, lie 
paid not the slightest regard to his sovereign s wishes. 
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Sliah Kaniran liad a presentiment that liis end was approaching-, 
though after Major Todd’s departure he roused himself to avert his 
sad destinyj and at length determined openly to confront his tyrant 
minister. Ilis su])porter3 and advisers in this hold atttmipt were 
his four sons — Isluinder Mirza, Nadir Mirza., Zeman Mirza, and 
Saadat Mulook Mirza, also his cousin Yoossoof Mirza, a, grandson 
of Hadji Firooz Eddin. These princes secretly assembled at night 
all those in whom tliey could place confidenct?, and, Imving with 
their aid overcome the vizier’s guard, took possession of the citaded 
for the king, retiring with hhn \yithm its -walls. It was defended 
by five hundred devoted soldiers, and as the garrison had provisions 
for a year, and munitions of war more than necessary to hold it 
for a longer period, the princes hoped that this stroke of policy 
-would have brought about a reaction against the minister, and that 
the population of the country would have besieged him in the 
town, thus rendering them masters of his person. But events 
entirely falsified their ctilculatioiis, for the vizier hearing just 
before midnight that the Suddozyes had taken up arms, with- 
out loss of time despatched all the cavalry that he was able to 
collect at the moment to hold the surrounding country in check, 
and invested the citadel with six battalions, upon whoso fidelity he 
could depend. From that moment the cause of the Suddozye 
dynasty became desperate at Herat: its fatal hour had come. 
Nevertheless, Shah Kararan, or rather his sons, would not succumb ; 
they repulsed the attacks of Yar Mohamed with a perseverance 
and bravery worthy of a better result, and the vizier finding his 
attempts were fruitier against the energy of their defence, was 
obliged to commence a regular siege. 

Before he retired to the citadel Shah Kainran despatched a 
■messenger to the English at Kandahar to apprise them of this 
crisis in his affairs, and to beg them to send him troops, promising 
to hold the fortress till their arrival, and to place it in their 
hands. Unfortunately at this period, the spring of 1841, symp- 
toms of agitation had already shown themselves at Kandahar, and 
the Resident could not without imprudence detach any of the force 
then stationed in that principality; however, the Anglo-Indian 
Govei-imient were not indifferent to the appeal of their ally, and 
spared neither money nor promises in their endeavours to induce 
the Afghans of Herat to exert themselves in his favour. 

It has been related that Dine Mohamed Khan, the cousin of the 
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vizier, had been arrested by his order toAvards the close of 1840, 
but at the expiration of five months this scrdar succeeded in 
escaping to the mountains of Gour, where he married the daughter 
of Moustapba Khan, an independent chief of the tribe of 
Eimak Taymoonis, which gave him great influence in the sur- 
rounding country ; this made the enmity of Dine Mohamed of 
some importance to Yar Mohamed, and, as that serdar had ahvays 
been a partisan of Shah Kamran, Major llawlinson, the British 
Resident at Kandahar, thought he could not do better than 
request him to assemble such of the Afghans as were disposed 
to help their sovereign, and march on Herat. He also sent 
Dine Mohamed • 1000 Russian ducats ; but whether, as the serdar 
pretended, the money arrived too late, or, as others have said 
with more probability he remained irresolute too long, Avhen he 
declared himself ready to march the opportunity of saving Shah 
Kamran w^as lost. The Suddozyes, howmver, though abandoned 
to their own resources, behaved with the greatest intrepidity; they 
held the citadel for fifty days, and gave in only when the artillery 
and mines had partly destroyed the walls, and the ddh'is having 
filled the ditch, the besiegers had obtained an easy access into the 
body of the place. 

In the first moments of success Yar Mohamed acted Avith some 
moderation, and sent the four sons of the Shah out of the terri- 
tory of Herat Avithout doing them any personal injury. As to his 
sovereign, who entirely lost the little liberty that he had enjoyed, 
the vizier thenceforth treated him as a state prisoner, and, as soon 
as he felt that the king Avas completely in his power, he proceeded 
to despoil him of his treasures, and seized some splendid diamonds, 
of the value of more than 240,000/., which Avere knoAvn to have 
been taken by Shah Mahmood from the crown of Kabul Avhen he 
reigned in that country. But the deposed prince resisted his 
demands Avlth more determination than he expected, and refused 
to tell him Avheve he had concealed his riches. 

Yar Mohamed kucAV his old master so well as to bo perfectly 
sure that neither torture nor death would make him reveal the 
place; he therefore employed stratagem, trusting that it Avoukl 
succeed better than threats. The vizier acted with less generosity 
to Mohamed. Yoossoof, the Shah’s cousin, than to the other princes, 
for he retained him a prisoner at Herat, but he now determined 
to make use of him in his endeavours to conquer the obstinacy of 
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Shall Kamran. lie therefore sent for Mohamcd Yoossoof, and, after 
having given him his liberty, informed him that it had never been, 
his wish to usurp the royal power; that he always intended to 
substitute a prince of the blood-royal in place of the Shah, that 
his thoughts had always turned upon him, Mohamcd Yoossoof; 
and finally, that his determination was Jo give him his eldest 
da, lighter in marriage, and declare him sovereign of the principality. 
The only condition, he said, that he should attach to these dazzling 
promises w^as that the Prince should endeavour to prevail upon Shah 
Kamran to divulge where he had hidden his gold a,nd jewels. 
The old Shah always had a great afiectioii for his cousin, who 
possessed his entire confidence, and he, therefore, not unwillingly 
entrusted him with part of the desired information. Mohamed 
Yoossoof, like a wary man, took one-half of the money which had 
thus been placed in his way hy his confiding sovereign, and carried 
the other to the vizier, who did not conceal his gratification at this 
first success. What he most coveted, however, was not yet forth- 
coming : this was a woman’s vest, decorated -with precious stones, 
the value of which was 160,000/. Before Kamran retired to the 
citadel he thought this lady’s waistcoat would he no longer safe with 
him, and gave it into the care of one of his wives, wfiio, uneasy at 
the responsibility thus thrown upon her, handed it over to her 
steward, named Nasser Ullah Beg.; This trustworthy man had, in 
the first instance, removed to the country ; but, three days after the 
princes retired to the citadel he went to Meshed, carrying the 
precious waistcoat with him. Mohamed Yoossoof Mirza was 
ignorant of the latter circumstance, though he knew that the gar- 
ment had been given to the Shah’s wife, and he told the vizier 
of this, who put the poor creature to the torture, to force her to 
give it up ; but she bore the agonising trial rather than reveal 
the secret. He then tried the effect of domestic influences, 
and signified to her that her only daughter by Shah Kamran 
sliould the next day he married to his son, the S(wdti,r Syud 
Mohamed Klian ; but when the unhappy girl lieaixl who was to 
ho her husband, she poisoned herself to escape the detested nup- 
tials. At last Yar Mohamed discovered that the object of bis 
search was at Meshed, and made every effort to get it ])ack, but 
witlmut success ; be then revenged himself on the miserable wife 
of bis sovereign, ivhom he imprisoned in the citadel, and subjected 
to daily torture, and it was not till 1846 that she was released, oji, 
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tlie reiterated demands of the Shah of I'ersia. She then fled to 
Teheran, and joined her brother, the Serdar Chems Eddln Khan, 
who had long since been driven to take service iii_ the Persian army 
by the tyranny of the vizier. As for the valuable vest, it never fell 
into the possession of those who had a right to it. In December, 
1845, when I was. at Meshed, the faithfiil depositary of the trea- 
sure, Nasser IT llali Beg, died of cholera ; he had been ill some 
time previously, and Assaf Dooulet, seeing his end approaching, 
appointed him his stcwmrd, giving him at the same time one thou- 
sand toinauns with which to purchase camels. Nasser Ullah, laid 
np by sickness, was unable to execute the commission ; and when 
he died, the governor of Khorassan, under the pretence that the 
deceased had funds of his in his hands, seized everything in his 
house, and the royal vest thus became his property. It is true 
that the claims of the Serdar Chems Eddin were supported by the 
Shah of Persia, and that he ordered his uncle to restore it to him j 
but Assaf Dooulet settled the question of its restoration by the 
payment of several thousand tomauns. Since that period he has 
been deprived of his command in Khorassan, and with the wealth 
that he accumulated during the thirteen years that he governed 
that province, his son the Sipahi Salar, created a powerful party, 
with whose support he raised the standard of revolt against the 
Shah of Persia, and kept his army in check from 1847 to 1850. 

At the same time that Yar Mohamed tortured the faithful wife 
of Ka.mran, he disposed of the other wives of that sovereign — and 
in the Shah’s lifetime — to his own friends and partisans ; and as 
they were, for the most part, young and rich, their new husbands 
were well satisfied with this arrangement, though it is reprobated 
by the laws of Islam. I was informed of one action of the vizier’s 
of which I should scarcely have believed him guilty, had It not 
been mentioned to me by his most intimate friends, namely, that 
ho sold three or four of the daughters of Shah Kamran, as well 
as the eldest of Ills wives, to the Turcomans, who disposed of them 
again in the markets of Khiva and Bokhara. 

But to return to the Prince Mohamed Yoossoof : after having exe- 
cuted, BO far as he had the power, the behests of the vizier, he claimed 
the performance of the promises which he had made him. Yar Mo- 
hanied declared himself ready to fulfil them, but objected that Mo- 
haracd Yoossoof had only partly carried out his engagement, and 
that much of the treasure had yet to he recovered ; he did not, he 
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.said, intond to alter his determination on accomit of that disappoint* 
mcnt, if the prince would give him a decisive proof of liis devotion 
hy havino his cousin, the Shah Kamrali, put to death. Mohamed 
Yoossoof now saw clearly the snare into which the vizi(»r wished to 
draw him, and subso(pieatly throw upon him all the odium of the 
murder of his relative, for it was in this manner that Ya,r Mohamed 
intended to clear for himself, and at the princifs (^x])tmso, Hie rojul 
to the sovereign power, and thus avoid the diagrace of the crime of 
rcigicidc. Moliamed Yoossoof at once perceived the danger of reject- 
ing the proposals of a man like Yar Mohatiied, hardened in every 
crime, and, to lull his vigilance, consented to all that ho demanded ; 
in the evening, however, under the pretence of enjoying the fresh 
air, ho went out for a ride, escorted by a few servants, and escaped 
to Meshed, where the Persians received him in the kindest and 
most generous mariner. Before leaving Herat he took the precau- 
tion to write letters to several of his fi-iendsj in wdiich he warned 
them of the vile deed meditated by the vizier ; but the Heratees^ 
had long been accustomed to submit to his tyranny, and were 
indifferent to, or, at any rate, took no interest in any schemes 
that he might have against the Shah Kamran, whose conduct 
had made them callous to his fate. Some few chiefs, who were 
in favour of a legitimate monarch, endeavoured to revive in the 
people the prestige which attached to their ancient line of kings ; 
but they could only excite a partial movement,, winch “‘Yasr 
Mohamed speedily suppressed. Tld&~*~nRthifestation, however, 
halfied him in his treasonable plans, and he waited till he should 
so perfect his conihina-tions that a failure in them would be im- 
possible. His first preparatory measure was to remove Shah 
Kamran to the citadel of Kussan, thirty-six miles west of Herat, 
confiding his safe keeping to his cousin, the Serdar Dad Khan, 
and for some months after this the miserable existence of the de- 
throned monarch -was passed in this fortress in the midst of 
continual orgies ; the vizier commanded that he should be freely 
supplied -with wine and spirits and exciting drugs, in the hope tlial; 
they would conduct him more quickly to tlie grave, and also that, 
in his fits of intoxication he would say or write sornetlilug that 
would lead to the discovery of the fiimous jewelled vest. But his 
hopes were disappointed, for, however intoxicated the Shah might 
he, he always recovered the most perfect self-possession 'when- 
ever his hidden wealth was alluded to. At last Yar Mohamed 
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commanded tliat torture should he resorted to to vanquish his 
obstinacy ; but this also was fruitless. “ Let me go on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca,” said the old man, “and I will send you a 
rich ransom W'hc3ii I reach Meshed.” The vizier was too well 
versed in the value of Afghan promises to trust to this one, and 
finding that , his prisoner was utterly useless for his principal pur- 
pose, and might even create trouble for him, he at length resolved 
to put the Shah out of his way. The moment was favourable to 
his project ; the defiles of ICahul had witnessed the destruction 
of one British force, the division in Kandahar could think only 
of its own safety, Shah Shooja had lost his life, and his death 
was the forerunner of that of his nephew, the Shah Kaniran. 
After an unsuccessful attempt made by the inhabitants of Kussan 
to deliver him in the spring of 1843, this unhappy prince wa.s ‘ 
again tortured and cruelly beaten, and at the close of March, Yar 
Mohained commanded that he should be suffocated. The Serdar 
Dad Khan wms the executioner, and when he placed the cushion 
' on the poor old man’s face, he made no resistance ; on the contrary, 
he testified a certain degree of satisfaction that the moment which 
was to terminate his sufferings had arrived. 
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Sous of Sliah Kainran — Hadji Firooa Eddin — His sad end, and ttiat of his son 
Malok Kaasem Mirza — Afghan princes in Persia — Conduct of Rtissia and Eng- 
lajid noth regard to Herat — Yar Moharned, now sovereign Princo of Jferat, 
attends to tlic welfare of tlio Hcrateos — Strongtheua liis power, a.u(i pvejaires to 
atback Gour — JJino Moharned Khan plunders sumo caras'ans — Ytir Moharned 
takes possession of the province of Gour — Dilferonees with Kandahar — Sub- 
jugates tlic Hazarah Zeidnats — Marches against the Usbek Klianats — He is 
recalled to the south — Privations suffered by his army — Equililnium between 
the states of Central Asia — Moharned Shah of Persia sxipports Kohendil Khan 
in his quarrel with Yoi- Moharned — The latter assists the Shah of Pei’sia in his 
■ war with Khoraasan — Death of the Persian monarch — Alliance of Yar Mo- 
hamed with the Shah of Persia. , 

The assassination of tlie'Shah Kainran is the vilest of the many 
atrocious crimes that stain the character of Yar Moharned Khan. 
Had he waited but a short time longer, the death of his ■ aged 
sovereign, whose constitution was broken up by excesses and tor- 
tures, must liave taken place naturally. To Europeans the cowardly 
deed appears in the most odious colours : not so to the Afghans. 
In their eyes it was simply the exercise of a right — the right of the 
strongest ; it was perfectly reasonable that the vizier should kill his 
enemy, if he could ; and the tone in which they would say to each 
other, “ the vizier has killed the Shah Kararan,’’ seemed to express 
an opinion that he deserved commendation for his conduct, and 
had by this act added to the glory of his career rather than that 
he had done anything worthy of reproach. 

At his death the Shah left ten sons : their names were as follow's : — 

Djebanguir Mirza. Dj dial Eddin Mirza. 

Se’if ool Moolk Mirza. Iskander Mirza. 

Saadet Mulook Mirza. Cbaliab Mirza. 

Alemguir Mirza. Zem an Mirza. 

Alimed Ali Mirza. Nadir Mirza. 

Iskander and Zeraan died of cholera at Teheran in 184G. 

The eldest son, Djehanguir Mirza, who ought to have succeeded 
Shah Kainran, will be remembered by his revolt against his father 
at the time that the latter went to quell disturbances in the pro- 
vince of Furrah, and by the cruel sentence that he pronounced 
against his envoy, Meuvalee Khan. lie showed, liowcver, that 
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tlio l>loo(l of tile Suddozyes flowed in his veins, for, like all that 
fau'iily, he was brave, though restless and debauched. Some tinio 
after the siege of Herat by tlic Persians, he declared himself indc- 
pendent in the district of Furrah, of which he was governor, and Y av 
IVfoliained was obliged to send troops to subdue him ; which having- 
been accomplished, he Mms brought to Herat, where he had only half 
his liberty. When, however, Shah Kamran was removed to Kussan, 
the Mirza succeeded in escaping, and took refuge in Persia. At 
lY'hcran he lived utterly lost to all sense of his own dignity ; and 
at the time he was residing in the low quarter of the Niguaristan, 
inhabited by the Berbers, he thought only of drinking arrack and 
smoking opium, where, completely brutalised, he still lives on a 
small pension granted him by the Shah of Persia. 

The other sons of Kamran are effeminate men, ‘more or less 
polluted by the same vices as their elder brother. Seif ool 
Moolk and Saadet Mulook, after the ruin of their house, retired 
first into the district of Gour, and then into that of Zemiii- 
davar, in the principality of Kandahar. Nadir Mirza established 
himself at Bagdad. Alemguir and Ahmed Ali took refuge 
in India, and are the most intelligent princes of this family. 
The remaining brothers, Djehanguir, Djellal Eddin, Iskander, 
Ghahab, and Zeraan went to Teheran, where the three who 
survive owe their daily bread to the generosity of their cousin, the 
Shah of Persia. Mohamed Yoossoof Mirza, also their cousin, 
though much inclined to drunkenness, is superior to them in 
capacity, and is distinguished by the same qualities that won for 
his grandfather, Hadji Firooz Eddin, the esteem and affection of 
the Heratees. That prince, it will be remembered, reigned sixteen 
years in Herat, to the general satisfaction of the population, whom 
he treated in the most paternal manner. After having been 
vanquished by Moustapha Khan, he went to Meshed, and resided 
there in great retirement upon the bounty of the Persian Govern- 
ment, One morning a party of serhaz broke into his garden, and 
were proceeding to pillage it, when he went to remonstrate with 
them; but the simplicity of his attii'e so completely deceived the 
villains as to bis identity, that they supposed him to be a servant ; 
and to prevent him from returning to the house to give the alarm, 
one of them killed him on the spot with a stroke of his kandjar. 
The fate of his son, Malek Kassem; Mirza, was not less sad. 
This prince was attached to the expeditionary corps which, under 
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tlie command of Abbas Mirza, marched against Herat in ISoo. 
Being detained by business at Meshed, he followed the army a 
few days after it had left, accompanied by only ten servants, and 
was attacked hall^way between Meshed and Herat, by a party of 
Turcomans ; in this murderous conflict die had the misery of 
seeing one of his sons foil beside him mortally wound t^d, and the 
next moment he was seized, bound, and dragged otf to Khiva, 
where he was sold in the public market-place for a slave. 
Information of this foct having reached the Khan of Khiva, lie 
purchased him immediately, and gave him the revenues of a vil- 
lage for his support, though he would never allow him to leave 
his dominions ; and he died there in 1840 . Mohamed Yoossoof, 
the son of Malek Kassem Mirza, obtained a grant of land from 
Assaf Dooulet, and, accompanied by some Heratees, who bad 
attached themselves to his fortunes, he raised the little village of 
Singhest from the ruins inwhich.it had lain for more than two 
hundred years. . 

Mohamed Ali, Shah of Persia, sheltered and protected all the 
members of the Suddozye family in the hope of one day making use 
of them against Herat, the possession of which he had not ceased to 
covet, but his successor, Nasser Eddin Shah, harassed by the intes- 
tine divisions of his kingdom, was for less taken up with the idea of 
extending it towards the east: but the Suddozye princes and a few 
Afghan chiefs still remain on the list of state pensioners; though 
it may now he atiirmed that not one amongst them has the capacity 
necessary to induce the Afghans to place him on the throne of 
his ancestors. The influence that Russia or England may one 
day exercise in this part of Asia, renders anticipations of this kind 
very unimportant, for those powers will respectively attach to 
their own interests such of the Afghan chiefs as will bend with 
the greatest docility to their views of dominion, without con- 
sidering the qualifications of the individuals whom they place at 
the head of the principalities. The cruelty of Yar Mohamed 
Khan w'as great ; great, also, were his ambition and his avarici.^, 
which had been the source of a thousand evils to the Heratees ; 
nevertheless they joyfully beheld him attain the sovereign power, 
hoping that when they were relieved of Shah Kamran, for whom 
contempt 'was the only feeling they entertained, the vizier would 
give them tranquillity amfe-. security ; and they were not dis- 
appointed. As soon as he had proclaimed himself master of the 
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principality, under the simple title of Vizier Salieb Keblr,* lie 
exorcised iiis authority with a firm hand, and introduced a grtiat 
many reforms, which in his intercourse. with the English he had 
found would be profitable to his treasury, as well as to the people ; 
tlic taxes, police, customs, and all that related to them, ivero 
placed upon, a fresh basis, and every one gained by these reforms. 
^Vbeii he was firmly established he ceased to be cruel, even to 
tiiose who were opjiosed to him, but he show'ed thieves and 
assassins no mercy. lie had the tact to procure the recognition of 
his usurped power by his neighbours, with the greater number of 
whom he lived on good terms. The serdars of Herat, who up to 
that time had s{)ld him their support, were reduced to complete 
obedience; some of the most turbulent he put down, replacing 
them by others from the tribe of All Kioozye, to which he 
belongs, and he eventually became absolute over the great vassals, 
and the nomade population under his jurisdiction. It "was more 
by address than by severity that he obtained this result, and 
as no one dared to dispute with him the sovereignty he had 
usurped, his power was soon limited only by his will The town 
of Herat, destroyed by the siege of 1838, rose by degrees from 
its ruins, thanks to the gold that the English had so profusely 
scattered around them; Yar Mohamed continued the improve- 
ments they had so happily commenced, and applied prompt re- 
medies to the evils under which the population still suffered. He 
especially encouraged agriculture and commerce, placed a very 
light duty u])on the sale of corn and the necessaries of life, and 
further relieved the poorer classes by setting them, to work at the 
fortifications of the towm, which were rebuilt in accordance with the 
jjlaiis of the English engineers. Finally, he completely checked the 
pillage that had been carried on, not only in the principality, but even 
up to the gates of Herat. The means that he employed to attain 
this end were so terrible that to this day, when any article is by 
accident dropped on the roads, or even in the fields, no one dares 
to take it up; the first person who finds it informs, with the 
utmost speed, the nearest officer of police of the fact, whose diity 
it is to seek out the owner, and return it to him, without putting 
the careless proprietor to any expense. Yar Mohamed Khan had 
become 'wealthy at this period— excessively wealthy ; his ra])acity. 


* Gi-and Vizier. 

2 I 
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witbout being extinguislied, was a little abated, and be wisbed. 
that the. people, who now felt the advantages of bis bonericial 
administration, should give him all the honour and gratitude due 
for it ; while by throwing the blame of tlie prc'vious anarchy on 
the weakness of Shah Kamran, in whose reign ho pretended lie 
could never realise the improvements ho pro])osed., he contrived to 
render odions the memory of that unworthy though unfortunate?, 
monarch. Yar Mohaincd was thus occupied in consolidating his 
power in Herat, when the chiefs of some distant districts, who had 
only nominally recognised the sovereignty of Shah Kamran, raised 
the standard of revolt, and he therefore resolved to strike vigorously, 
in order to annihilate any disposition of the kind for the future. After 
having confided the city to his son, the Serdar Seif M.ohamed Khan, 
and a picked garrison, he proceeded to the district of Kaleh“ 
noon, inhabited by the Hazarah Zeidnats ; but the Serdar Kerim 
Dad Khan, their chief, feeling that he was not strong enough to 
confi’ont the approaching danger, w^ent to offer his submission to 
the Vizier, engaged to recognise his suzerainty, also to pay him a 
tribute in harek and horses, and gave him one of his brothers and 
several Hazarah chiefs as hostages for his fidelity. This happy 
settlement of the disturbances in Kaleh-noon enabled Yar Mohamed 
to turn his arms against Gour, the state of which province caused 
him considerable uneasiness. 

This district was governed by two independent chiefs, the 
Serdars Moustapha and Ibrahim Khan, wdio, being open to more 
than one influence adverse to the interests of the new sovereign 
of Herat, now and then made a raid upon his domini<ms at the 
instigation of Kohendil Khan, Prince of Kandahar. They might 
have been acting in support of some discontented serdars, but on 
the present occasioti tlie danger to the vizier was more imminent, 
for he had to unravel the plots of Seif ool Moolk and Saadet 
Al'ulook, sons of Shah Kamran, who, when driven from the citadel 
of Herat, had ttikeu refuge with Ibrahim Khan. Tins chief nau'uily 
embraced their cause, an alliance the more vexatious for the vizier 
as tlio country of Gour presents at every stop admirable positions 
for an army on the defensive and is intersected by liigb and 
rugged mountains, very precipitous, and covered with forests j lying 
between them are beautiful valleys, inhabited by the nomade 
po]iulatIon, and in the villages which are also scattered on the steep 
sides of these mountains, a few men in ambuscade might easily hold 
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a very considoraLle army in clieck. To these advantages, which 
enabled the fugitive princes to harass the usurper of their rights, 
and, in case of discomfiture, retire to a formidable position, there 
was added another, scarcely less important ; the intrepid cousin 
of the vizier, Dine iVIohamed Khan (who, as vt^e have already said, 
married the daughter of Moustapha Khan, the other Taymooni 
Serdar), also consented to join their party. And we must here 
digress for a moment to give a brief account of his subsequent 
.career.. 

After his flight from Herat, Dine Mohamed Khan soon wearied 
of the life that he led in. the mountains of Gour, where he had been 
found by the messenger of Major Ilawlinsoii wlien he brought him 
the proposal that he should march to the relief of Shah Kamraii, 
then besieged in the citadel of Herat. He afterwards took admii- 
tage of the return of the Mohamedzyes to Kandahar to resume 
his active life ; and when the .English left that city, and Koheii- 
dil Khan proceeded there to take it from Seif der Djing, Dine 
Mohamed appeared at Kandahar to offer his services to the son of 
Shah Shooja, who was under the protection of the British. The 
prince accepted them with gratitude; and in the battle which 
took place at Ilaooz Singsar, in wdiich Seif der Djing was de- 
feated, Dine Mohamed distinguished himself by his accustomed 
bravery. With two hundred chosen men he for tv/o hours 
sustained the attack of the entire army of Kohendil Khan, amount- 
ing to six thousand men ; but in the end, finding himself obliged 
to yield, he retired to the mountains, where no one thought of 
disturbing him. His little band being soon destitute of every- 
thing, he proceeded to the plain of Bakooa, near the Kacii- 
rood, and placed himself in ambush on the side of the Koohi 
Diizd (Robber’s M.ountaiii), where he waited for a caravan of several 
thousand camels and mules, which was expected to pass that w'ay ; 
'When it arrived he captured the whole, and upon this plunder 
maintained his troop during the winter. In the course of the two 
following months he completely restored his finances by pillaging; 
other caravans, after which he returned to the mountains of Gour, 
■where he found the sons of Kamran, with whom he made common 
cause. 

"When Yar Moliained marched against Gour he with his usual tact 
began his operations by sowing dissension among his enemies, and 
J>Ioustapha Khaii, who supported Dine Mohamed, and Ibrahim, 

■2 T 2 
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who took tho ])art of tlio princes, quarrellea-'-nay, fonglit. In this 
conflict Ibrahim Khan was worsted, which led to the subjugation of 
the country ; and the pilnccs having lost the support of Moustapha 
Khan, and Ibrahim having fled to the mmmtains, they were 
obliged to retire to the district of the Serdai- Akter Khan at 
Zeuiidavar, in the territory of Kandahar, where they were soon 
suiTomided. 

As to Dine Mohamed Khan, he grew tired of the harassing 
life lie had passed for two years, and wdlliiigly gave his sanction to 
a reconciliation which several chiefs wished to hring about betu'cen 
him and the Vizier j hut remarking, as he thought, a coldness in 
his reception by Yar Mohamed, he feared that he might be be- 
trayed, and fled from his camp the same night. On arriving at 
Meshed be was kindly welcomed by Assaf Dooulet, who imme- 
diately availed himself of his acknowledged bi’avery by sending 
him with his Afghans to pacify the southern part of Khorassan, 
then in revolt, and the chief has since remained in the service 
of Persia. ■ 

Yar. Mohamed had afterwards little trouble in reducing the 
disunited serdars of Gour. Ibrahim Khan, driven from one posi- 
tion to another, retired to a fortified rock in the moiuitam of 
Tchalap Dalan, which had the reputation of being impregnable ; 
there, reduced by famine, he surrendered at discretion and swore 
obedience to the Vizier; but a few days after, however, he 
contrived to escape, and returned to the hills, where he lived for 
some time by pillage. This chief had about 7000 families of 
Taymoonis under his rule, and Yar Mohamed, after having 
completely devastated the country they occupied, removed them 
to Herat, where he established some in the city and the remainder 
in the suburbs ; they were afterwards organized into several bat- 
talions of serbaz, and, being very brave, arc now' the best troops 
in his army. Moustapha Khan having assisted Yar Mohamed 
against Ibrahim Khan, tlic vizier spared his life, but this was 
not the only reason that dictated his generosity ; the district 
inhaliited by the former chieftain is the most. impracticable in the 
country, and the diflicultics that Yar Mohamed would have had to 
surmount in. any attempt to reduce it, spoke far nuji'c in Muiis- 
tapiia/s favour tha.n the gratitude of the Vizier of Herat. 

Having obtained these satisfiictory results frrnn his exiiedition, 
tho Vizier returned to his capital and occupied himself in ex- 
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teiKlin«‘ Ills frontier towards tlie north. In the coiinncncomcnt of 
] 846 he marched with his army in the direction of the Mf>orgah, 
on the hanks of which river were encamped some Ifozarah 
ZeidnatSj commanded by one of the brothers of Kerim Dad Kiiaii^ 
of Kaleh-noon, the chief of the whole of that tribe, Imt these 
noimides decamped at the approach of the vizier, and retiring into 
the Persian territory, put themselves under the protection of Assaf 
Dooulet, who gave them the village of Kariz on the frontier of 
Herat. This act was not of a nature to allay the hatred fi'lt 
by Yar Mohained for the Governor of Khorassan : he did not 
forget it, and at a later period made him pay dearly for lh,c 
vexatious opposition. 

The Vizier allowed his cavalry to graze their horses in the fine 
pastures watered by the Moorgab, and afterwmrds returned to 
Ilerat to be present at the departure of his daughter Bobojane 
for Kabul, whose marriage with Mohamed Akbar Khan wna,' it 
wall be remembered, very nearly causing a serious conflict between 
the Vizier and the Prince of Ivandahar. The latter desired nothing 
better than to seize this pretext for extending his territory at the 
expense of Yar Mohamed, but each time that he sent his troops 
towards the frontier of Ilerat, Mohamed Akbar as a devoted son- 
in-law, immediately made a corresponding movement towards that of 
Kandahar, with the army placed in observation at Ghuznee, which 
at once checked the ambitions aspirations of his uncle, Kohendil 
Khan. Nevertheless Yar Mohamed was anxious to take revenge for 
the depredations that had been committed by the Kandaharians, 
in the south of his principality, and ravaged the border villages 
of Kandahar. After this, and towards the middle of 1846, lie 
marched into the Gour country, . where disaftectlon ha<l again 
manifested itself, and did not leave it till order was i>orfectly ro- 
shtred in the province. It was about this tlimi that tlie S<n'dar 
Akter Khan, Alizye, attacked and beaten by Kohendil Klum, wlnt 
feared his influence and his power, took refuge with Yar Mohamed, 
w'ho gave him the government of the district of (Jour, when? 
he w^as reioined by his tribe which had been dispersed, and it 
is still established there. Since that period Kohendil Khan has lufl, 
dared to renew his incursions upon the Hera tian territory. 

Towards the close of the year 1846, the intrigues of the prime 
minister of the wShahof Persia, having, induced iiis royal master to 
deprive Assaf Dooulet of the government of Khorassan, and the 
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consequence of that mcsisure having heen the entire ruin of his 
family, one of his sons, as I have said before, raised the standard 
of revolt, and all Khorassan responded to his appeal. The fall of 
Assaf Dooulet greatly assisted the cause of Yar Mohamed, whose 
power increased considerably. For thirteen years tlie Vizier had 
been held in check by him ; he had never permitted him to extend 
his rule over the small Usbek Khaiiats situated to the north 
of his dominions, and he went even so far as to counteract openly 
that which he more legitimately exercised over the llazarah Zeid- 
nats. As soon as Yar Mohamed hc?ard that Assaf Dooulet had left 
for Teheran, and that he had therefore nothing to fear from him 
he marched once more against Kerim Dad Khan, whose submission 
had hitherto been only nominal. This time the Ilazarah chief deter- 
mined upon making open w'ar with his suzerain ; he assembled a 
chosen band of 12,000 of _his best cavalry, and Yar Mohamed led 
to the attack in the open country of Kaleh-noon 8000 horse, GOOO 
foot, and a battery of six guns. The combat, a most sanguinary 
one, lasted nine hours ; but the Hazarahs were at length crushed, 
and many chiefs lost their lives on both sides : the gallant Kerim 
Dad Khan, weakened by the loss of blood that .streamed from 
many wounds, escaped with great tfifficulty, and was accom- 
panied only by one. single horseman of the brave men he had 
commanded, when he reached the Persian territory at Toorbut 
Sheikh Djam. 

Yar Mohamed encamped upon the field of battle, and in the 
space of eight days collected ten thousand families of the Ilazarah 
Zeidnats whom he removed from their native soil to that part 
of the district of Herat, reaching from Obeh to Goriari, where 
he settled them on the hanks of the Herirood. By these forced 
immigrations of the Tajmeonis and Hazarahs, the principality 
became more populous than it had heen previously to the siege of 
Herat in 1838, and Yar Mohamed obtained the fui-tiier advantage 
of keeping under his eye the most turbulent inhabitants of his 
. dominions. He made excellent soldiers of these Eimaks and by 
their amalgamation with the Afghans it became almost impossible 
for the former to betray him. 

After having installed them in their new abode, and fixed the 
tax they should pay at three tomaums for each tent, Yar Moliamed 
again took the field, and marched upon Mcimana, a small indepen- 
dent Khanat lying north of Kaleh-noon, of whidi there were two 
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cluefe, brothers, Eiiknict Khan and Shere Khan, who admitted 
his suzerainty without hesitation. The Vizier then pusiied on to 
the rich Khanats of Serpeul, Chibberghane, Andekhooye, and 
Aklitche, and their respective khans, who up to that pjerlod had 
nominally been vassals of the Enalr of Bokhara, also submitted. 
From Akhtclie Yar Mohamed sent an ambassador to that sovereign, 
and also to the Caliph of Merv, to inform them that they must 
with the least possible delay give up all the Hcratee slaves then in 
tlieir territories ; he also warned them that if there was the slightest 
armed dexnonstration on their part, or on that of the Khanats which 
he had subjugated, he would march straight upon their capitals. 
Although Yar Mohamed had nothing to fear from the Shah of 
Persia in thus extending his dominions, he considered it politic to 
inform him of his march into the Usbek country, and assure him 
that these conquests could not hut contribute to augment his power 
and renowm, inasmuch as they w^ere made in his name by the 
most humble of his vassals. Mohamed Shah having the revolt in 
Khorassan on his hands, and being unable to repress it, was obliged 
to put up with these lying protestations, and he endured what he 
could not prevent. 

Yar Mohamed subsequently marched upon Balkh, when a 
courier brought him information that the gallant Kerim Dad Khan, 
hating placed himself at the head of same fugitives of his tribe 
who had joined him in Khorassan, was ravaging the district of 
Gorian from one end to the other— his letters also brought him 
other news not less vexatious. Shah Pecend Khan, an independent 
Afghan chieftain and lord of Laush-jowaine (a fortress on the 
north of Lake Boustem), wFo was allied to the serdars of Kan- 
dahar, had at their instigation, and with the aid of some nomade 
Beloochces, pillaged the camps and villages in the district of 
F urrah and Bakooa. This unto'vvard intelligence obliged the Vizier 
rapidly to retrace his steps, and move with the mass of his forces 
towards the quarter threatened. But, after the first five days’ 
march, the Usbeks that he had incorporated into bis army deserted, 
and the Khanats, which had so recently submitted, proclaimed, their 
independence, at the same time massacring the garrisons that Imd 
been left in them. To complete his misfortunes, the cold set in 
with such intensity, that before he could reach Koochk a largo pro- 
portion of his soldiers and four-fifths of his horses had perished ; 
provisions suddenly failed, and hunger was added to the other 
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miseries liis army bad to suffer. These difRc.iiltles, which occurred 
siumltaueously, were certainly great, hut Yar Mohained was only 
three days’ march from his capital j he had obtained a hirge sum 
of money in the countries thrbugli which he hud j)assed, so that it 
was easy for him to repair these disasters, and from the moment 
of his return to Herat his activity and vigilance triumjdujd over 
•them.. V ^ 

This success against the Usheks naturally excited the jealousy 
of Persia and all the independent chiefs, his neighbours, who, 
dreading lest his inlluonce and power should trench upon tluvir 
own, formed a league against him; and Kandahar, obeying 
the impulse given by Persia, allied itself to the chiefs of Bokhara, 
Khuliu, and Balkh, to oppose his projects and those of his ally, the 
Emir of Kabul. The mutual hostility of these states is the impe- 
rative result of their respective positions, and that circumstance is 
the cause which has for so many years prevented the union of the 
Afghan principalities in one kingdom. If Kabul or Herat attacks 
Kandahar, a diversion is made on the north by Balkh and 
Khulm in support of that principality ; if it is on Khulm or 
Balkh that the central states direct an attack, then Kandahar and 
Persia will make a diversion in favour of the established equi- 
librium — the balance of power in Central xAsia. Herat and 
Kabul have for some time reciprocally assisted each other ; but 
it must be added that these alliances are modified and vary ac- 
cording to the interests that are engaged on either side. A short 
time before Yar Mohamed’s expedition to the north, he was 
alarmed lest his friendly connexion wdth Kabul should he hr<jken 
off by the death of his son-in-law Mohamed Akbar Khan ; hut as 
his widow Bohojanc then became the wife of Goulam Haidar 
Khan, another son of Dost Mohamed’s, and wdio also succeeded 
Alohametl Akhar in the post of vizier of Kabul, tlic'se fears \ve]’c 
gradually dissipated, and, wdien he marched towards the south to 
put down the revolt of the chief of Laush-jowaine, Lis new sou- 
in-law so completely overawed Kandahar that it ga.ve lurn cuuO- 
dence in his intentions. The Vizier, however, knew by long 
experience that family ties are of little value in the c3X‘s of 
Afghans, and that the smallest conflicting interest neutralises them 
completely : he therefore endeavoured, while preserving tlie friend- 
ship of the chiefs of Kabul, to secure the support of IhTsia, her 
sovereign having till that period been hostile to him. To attain 
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his object he in the first instance assisted the Shah’s troops that 
were engaged in repressing the revolt in Khorassan at the head of 
which were the sons of Assaf Dooulet ; and in thus acting he also 
indulged the hatred that he felt for all the members of Ins family. 
This alliance with Persia was a fresh proof of the far-sighted cha- 
racter of the vizier’s policy, but the friendly manifestation had 
^'■ery little effect upon Mohamed Shah, who detested him from 
his heart’s core, and an opportunity of showing this feeling 
having presented itself, the I*ersian monarch did not allow it to 
escape him. 

On the 6th of August, 1848, a messenger from the Prince 
Hainzeli Mirza, commander-in-chief of the Persian forces in Kho- 
rassan, brought two letters to the Shah, One of these missives 
came from Kohendil Khan, who declared himself the very 
humble vassal of the Shah of Persia, and as such requested the 
permission of the King of Kings to march against Herat with 
16,000 men, and take it. “ For a long time,” said the Serdar, 
“ the great men of that city have been constantly asking me to 
assist them in putting an end to the tyranny of the Vizier Yar 
Mohamed Khan ; but I will not undertake the expedition without 
the authority of your majesty.” The other letter was fi’om Yar 
Mohamed, who expressed himself in equally devoted terms, and 
requested the assistance of the Shah against the hostile demonstra- 
tions of his neighbour of Kandahar. He represented, judiciously 
enough, that the position taken by the English near the right bank 
of the Indus at Dadur, near the Bolan Pass, was at so short a 
distance from the former city that they necessarily possessed, and 
could exercise whenever they pleased, a most powerful influence 
over the political conduct of Kohendil Khan, who had no means 
of releasing himself from it ; also, that in furthering the designs 
of the Prince of Kandahar upon Flerat, the Shah of Persia 
would he acting in direct opposition to his own interests, for the 
English would then he able by liis means to enter Persia at 
any moment they imperatively intimated a wish to that efi^cct. 
Mohamed Shah knew that the Vizier told the truth, for experience 
had long since proved that in maintaining the three princi- 
palities in Afghanistan, and upholding the independence of some 
of the smaller chiefs, "his government could exercise a much greater 
ascendency over them than by uniting them under one sovereign pi 
he could thus enter into their quarrels, and control them alter- 
■ 2 K' ■ 
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nately through each other. But his antipathy to Yar Mohamed 
overpo^\-ercd every other consideration, and he had decided on 
supporting Kohendil Khan when death put an end to his earthly 
career on the 4th of the following September, and arrested the 
execution of the orders he had sent to his army in favour of 
the Prince of Kandahar. At the time the Shah of Persia came 
to this unwise decision the Vizier was at Meshed, assisting Prince 
Ilainzeli Mirza, who was besieging it. . The Afghan army per- 
formed prodigies of valour in many successive assaults, but what 
could 8000 men do against a city the inhabitants of which, had, a 
century before, and for two years consecutively, resisted the efforts 
of 60,000 Afghans, under Ahmed Shah, Suddozye, and finally 
obliged him to raise the siege. When the news of the death of 
Mohamed Shah reached Meshed, the Persian troops became demo- 
ralised, and two battalions which occupied the citadel evacuated 
it, and rejoined the besieging army, which, subject to daily attacks 
from the enemy, and starving, had very soon no other resource left 
than to retire into the territory of Herat, where Yar Mohamed 
received Prince Hamzeh Mirza most hospitably,' maintaining his 
soldiers for many months ; and when, in consequence of the recall 
of their commander to Teheran at the commencement of 184.9, they 
quitted the principality, the prince presented four pieces of cannon 
to the Vizier in testimony of his gratitude for the treatment that 
he and his troops had received. 

Nasser Eddin, the successor of Mohamed Shah, adopted a policy 
entirely different from that of his father. Towards the middle of 
1849 he sent to Yar Mohamed a sword richly set with jewels, and 
his highest decoration, accompanied by a letter in which he 
stated that he considered the Vizier as his most faithful ally. The 
latter was not tardy in returning these professions of friendship, 
and in the spring of 1850 a colossal elephant, that had been pre- 
sented by Yar Mohamed to his suzerain, was frequently seen prome- 
nading the streets of Teheran : in fact, the best understanding existed 
between Nasser Eddin and Yar Mohamed. Those who know the 
Vizier see in these demonstrative sympathies for Persia nothing 
more than an additional instance of his ability, but they remain 
still convinced that he will never give her his support so completely 
as to enable the Persians effectually to subdue the revolution in 
Khorassan under the Salai*. That revolt is a great piece of 
good fortune for Yar Mohamed ; he now gives the law to all the 



sraallcr chiefs around his dornimons, and he is too clever not to see 
that the pacification of Kliorassan would be a disadvantageous 
event for him — he therefore secretly feeds the fire, though he pre- 
tends he is endeavouring to quench it— hut it is with a cupful of 
water. 

As to Kandahar, there is less chance than ever of its receiving 
support from Persia ; and at this time, 1850, the attention of 
Kohendll Klian, as well as that of the Emir of Kabul, is chiefiy 
directed to the, results that have followed the extension of terri- 
tory acquired hy the English at the expense of the Sikhs, and 
consequently their nearer approach to x\fghanistan. Their present 
north-\vest frontier is the Indus, along the whole of its navigable 
course ; and they have crossed it at two points — Peshawur on the 
north, and Shikapoor on the south. These are tetes-de-jiont wdiich 
command the passage of that river, and give to the Anglo-Indian 
government the powder of exercising the greatest influence over 
the policy of the chiefs of Kandahar and Kabul — may Europe 
never have cause to repent that she has permitted those conquests 
which will render Great Britain and Russia all-po-vverful over this 
planet. 


THE END. 
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